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GoVERNMEN'T,    LaWS,    MaNNERSj 

Customs,  and  Language 
o  F  T  H  & 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

rH£  revolution  in  Europe,  about  the  beginning  efThtpmdt 
the  fifth  centuty,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  P*^  f^ 
eyents  in  hiftoiy.  The  Roman  empire,  almoft  J^  ^^ 
of  equal  extent  with  the  known  worM,  was  then  St  im^^ 
inded  into  two  empires,  one  containing  the  eaftern,  the 
^ther  the  weftern  provbto.  The  weftern  entire  v^as  fo 
Med  by  the  continual  invafions  of  the  ncMthern  nations, 
^  loliog  by  deg^es  all  its  provinces,  it  was  reduced  to 
Mhtogj  and  tho  very  name  of  emperor  of  the  weft  vaniflsed 
^dttt  empire^  This  great  revolution  quite  altered  the 
fate  of  Europe  j  by  introducing  new  inhabitants,  who  r^cA 
Kv  kingdoms  upon  the  ruins  ^the  Roman  empir6^  brought 
>t  Ac  lame  time  new  laws  and  cuftoms  into  the  conquered 
coQosries.  Spain  was  peopled  with  cdonies.of  Wifigoths^ 
^  Alam,  and  Suevi^  Gallia  was  overwhelmed  with  ar 
Wngc  of  WifigoAs,  Burgundians,  and  Francs.  Itidv  wa» 
faexpofedtp  thefiicceffive  invafions  of  theHeruli,  OftrO" 
P^and  Lombards,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants,  inflead  of 
F^fcrving  the  foperiority  of  number/  mvde  no  figure  at  all. 
yi^Saimn^  Suevt,  and  Bavarians,  fpreail  thei^ehes  over 
jUGennany,  and  became  Aiafter»  of  that  vaft  trad  of  knd. 
Jo  a  word,  Great-Britain  was  fo  over-fun  with  Saxons,  An-* 
9^  ^  iutesy  that  banU y  couM  any  remamt  of  the  ancient 
^oi^ill  A  Bfitow 
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Britons  b€  difeovered.     It  was  very  naturd  fof  theft  Coflf<-^ 
querors  to  eftablifh  in  their  new  ereded  kingdoms  their  ov\rn 
country  cuftoms.     And  therefore  it  may  be  affirmed  for  cer- 
tain, that  the  laws  now  in  fotce,  througnout  the  grcatcft  part 
of  Europe,  are  derived  from  the  laws  thefe  ancient  conque- 
rors brought  from  the  north.    This  might  be  eafily  proved 
with  rei^iect  to  all  the  Countries  coneemed  ih  this  great  fevo- 
ThelawvoFlution.    But  at  prefent  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  England 
England  de-  alone.     By  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  whoever  has  any  luiow- 
[jJ^^J^  ledge  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  will  eafily  be  convinced, 
'  that  the  cuftoms  now  pradifed  in  that  kingdom,  are  for  the 
moft  part  theYame,  tht  Anglo-Saxons  brought  frbxfi  the  nor- 
thern countries,  and  laftly  from  Germany. 

In  the  iecond  book  of  this  hiftoty^  we  have  feeri  how  the 
Saxons  were  no  fooner  arrived  in  Great- Britain,  but  they 
formed  a  defign  of  (ettling  there,  and  at  length  fucceeded, 
after  a  war  of  150  years.  This  long  war  bred  fuch  enmity 
between  them  and  the  Britons,  that  there  is  no  probability » 
the  Saxonsi  who  in  the  end  proved  victorious,  ihoM  bor- 
row from  the  vanquifhed  the  form  of  government,  eftablidied 
in  their  conquefts.  If  therefore  we  would  trace  the  origin  of 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Atigto'-Saxons,  we  mi^  fearch 
for  it  in  Germany  and  the  northern  countries,  rather  thaa 
aknong  the  ancient  Britons*  And  indeed,  fuch  is  the  refena- 
blance  between  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  Primes,  Suevi,  Lom- 
bards, and  the  other  northern  nations,  that  it  nnift  necefla- 
rily  be  concluded,  they  had  all  the  fame  origin,  of  an  older 
date  than  the  feparadon.  of  thefe  people.  This  refemblance 
is  ftill  much  ftronger  between  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxxm^ 
ih  Great- Britain,  and  thofe  of  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  iince 
they  were  both  the  fame  natbn,  part  whereof  fetded  in 
BnuJy.  England.  An  Englifli  hiftorian,  by  comparing  the  laws  and 
cumtms  of  the  Germans  with  thofe  of  the  £ngli(h,  has  plainly 
Ihcwn,  the  Englifh  introduced  into  Gnrat-Britain,  the  fame 
laws  that  were  in  ufe  in  their  own  country*  Nay,  he  affirms^ 
that  till  the  Norman  conqueft,  there  was  not  fo  much  as 
one  law  b  England,  but  what  in  the  main  the  Germans  had 
the  fame.  It  is  true,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  confifted  of  three 
feveral  nations,  who  had  alfo  their  feparate  quarters  ia 
England,  there  might  be  fome  difiercnce  upon  that  account, 
amongft  the  (even  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  But  this  diF> 
ference  could  not  be  very  great,  fince  the  three  nations  Were 
united  in  Germany,  before  their  coming  into  Engtand^  and 
OKide  but  one  and  the  fame  people  under  the  general  name  of 
Saxons*    All  that  can  be  inferred  from,  hence^  is^  that  the. 

laws, 
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taiws  eftahliflicJ  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  were  com- 
hiAd  of  fhoie  of  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  But  to 
look  for  the  oAgiii  of  the  £nglrih  6onftitution  among  the 
incient  B/itons,  wottld  be  withoiit  foandation,  though  it  i ^ 
iior  impoffible  but  their  fortns  of  governilnenr  i!night  in  fome 
id^wds  be  aliire.  .The  laws  and  cuftoms  therefore,  intfo- 
duced  into  Great- Britain;  by  the  Anglo-Saxons^  are  to  b^ 
tonfidered,  ^  compofod  of  the  l^ws  nieir  aAceftors  brought 
krto  Germany,  and  ot  thofe  they  found  among  the  ancient 
Gerikians.  And  indeed,'  what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Germarf 
diftoms,'  correfponds  fo  exactly  with  fevcral  of  the  Saxon 
ones,  diat  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Saxons  bor* 
kiwtd  many  things  from  the  Germans;  tinhfs  we  fhould 
thofe  to  fay,  the  cuftoms  of  both  nations  fbwed  from  the^ 
&iiie  fountain.  .  But  to  trace  back  theie  ttatters  to  their  iirft 
origihaf,  would  be  a  work  of  infinite  labour.'  It  fuffices  td 
p?c  a  general  idea  of  them.  And  therefore,  without  cany- 
bgdiis  inquiry  any  further,  let  us  be  fatisfied  with  feeing  wHaC 
was  the  forto  6f  government,  cftaWifhcd  by  theft  conquerors 
kiEngland.     ,    i    •.....,  . 

The  Saxons  na<f  no  king$  in  Germany,'  when  they  lent  The  title  o^ 
fl»>  firft  troops  to  the  affiffancc  of  the  Britons  under  the  ^c*°*^"* 
condiift  of  Hengirt  \  Thcif  t^rritori^  were  divided  into  "**^^ 
twelve  provinces,  over  each  of  vfhich  a  hieaid  or  governor  was 
^vpoihted  by  the  ailembly-g^neral  of  the  nation,  whcfcin  the 
%reme  power  was  lo(|gea.  This  aflembly  was  caHed  wit- 
Kna-geniot,  that  is  to  (ay,  the  ailembly  of  the  wife-men  ^  $ 
sad  aUo^  the  mycd-fynod,  that  is*,  the  great  ^  aflembly^ 
BcfideS  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  there  were  others  alfo 
its  over  the  cities  and  boroughs.  In  time  of  war,  the  aflem* 
Uj  defied  a  general  to  command  the  army,  and  t6  be  the 
dfcf  or  head  of  the  commonwealth  *,  Doubtlefs  this  general 
W  great  prerogatives,^  but  we  are  ignorant  of  tht&  rftimbet 
sod  extent.  It  appears  by  the  perpetual  cohtefts  in  England, 
ktovcch  the  princes  invcrfed  with  this  high  dignity  and  th* 
other  kings^  that  thefe  prerogatives  had  no  fixed  aind  fcttred 
bounds. 

Though  the  title  of  king  ^aS  not  in  ufe  among  the  Saxonsy 
it  was  however  aflumed  by  Hengtft,  as  foon  a&  he  was  in 

*  It  is  ohtemhie,  that  ift  France,  ^'  In  HIbi  fnaiirier  our  parliament  li 

Vas,  and  Italy,  ihtj  have  no  word  rometimes  ftylcd^  the  wisdom  of  tht 

'»  king,  bo't  w&kt  is  bor-*  nation. 
the  Latin,  a  langoage  theie         c  This  general  was  chofeii  oat  of  th0 

wttt  ^imogers  to,  whea  they  twelve  goTciaon* 

A  2  pofleiSon 
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pofleffion  of  Kent.    Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  have  found  an^  other  fo  proper  to  exprefs  his  fove* 
reienty  over  that  province.    It  is  true,  the  titles  of  duke  and 
earl,  or  their  equivalents  heretogh  and  Ealdorman^were  not 
then  unknown.    But  they  were  not  yet  ufed  to  iignify  fi>ve- 
reiens.    It  was  not  till  long  after,  that  certain  dukes  and 
earls  being  invefted  with  fovereign  power^  thefe  titles  were  ufed 
Thefonnof  to  denote  the  fupreme  authority.    The  other  Saxon  leaders, 
goverimient  ^ho  fettled  in  Great-Britain  after  Hengift,  followed  his  cx- 
•J^^.  ample,  in  affuming  the  title  of  king.    Thus,  whereas  in 
ojM  in  Eng*  Germany,  the  Saxon  territories  were  divided  into  twelve 
**»«*•         governments,  their  conjucfts  in  England  were  parted  into 
leven  kingdoms^  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Germany 
each  governor  depended  on  the  aflembly-general  of  the  na- 
tion, whereas  in  England,  each  kbg  was  (bvereign  in  his 
petty  kingdom.    However  this  did  not  exempt  him  from  all 
dependence  on  the  wittena-gemot  of  his  own  ftate^  which, 
in  conjunction   with  him  regulated  all   important  affairs. 
Moreover,  by  mutual  confent,  there  was  eftabliflied  a  general 
aflcmbly  oF  the  whole  feven  kingdoms,  where  matters  rela- 
ting to  all  in  .  common  were  fettled.    Hence  this  form  of 
epvernment,  which  confidered  the  feven  kingdoms  as  united 
ill  one  body^  was  called  the  heptarchy>  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment of  feven* 
^^^"  .    Thefe  firft  kings  having  fcarce  any  other  (iibjefls  but  their 
ea^  ]^g.  own  countrymen,  durft  not  think  of  afTuming  a  defpotick 
dom.  power.    Perhaps  they  had  never  any  fuch  thoughts,  having 

oeen  accuftomed.to  the  contrary  m  their  own  country* 
They  eftablifhed  therefore,  or  rather  continued,  each  in  his 
own  kingdom,  a  wittena-gemot,  where  the  fame  afFair» 
were  determined,  as  were  wont  to  be  in  the  tike  aflemblies  in 
Germany.  As  for  what  concerned  the  common  intereft  of 
the  feven  kingdoms,  it  was  debated  in  a  general  aflembl^  of 
the  kings  and  great  men  of  the  heptarchy.  *Tis  not  precifely 
known  what  were  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ,the  general 
wittena-gemot.  Probably  they  were  nuich  the  fame  the 
Hates-general  of  the  united  provinces  enjoy  at  this  day. 
Each  king  was  fovereign,  but  executed  the  determinations 
screed  upon  in  common,  to  which  he  had  given  his  confent| 
cither  in  perfon  or  by  proxy.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  common 
ppinion  is,  jjiat  there  was  a  wittena-eemot  for  each  king- 
4ora  in  particular,  and  a  general  one  for  all  the  feven  ^. 

Upoii 
t  • .  •  -  . 

4  In  orjer  to  hare  kclcv  nodoD  of     eftabliflied  in  the  tevttH  kingdoms  of 
tiie  Cathick  model  of  goverame&t,     Europe,  it  wHt  be  nc^eDary  to  con^der 
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Upon  Ais  fuppoTition  it  is  cafy  to  define  the  nature  of  The  nahut 
Ac  Anglo-Saxon  govcrnnwnt.    It  was  monarchical,  as  each  g^^^^^ 
ha^om  had  its  king,  but  then  it  was  alfo  artftocratica),  as 
tic  king  had  not  the  power  of  making  laws  mntbout  the  con- 

fcnt 
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lie  Batore  «f  thdr  armies  that  ^ftae 
fat  ^  in  ^odl  of  new  habitatlont* 
k  ckff  tdiole  tutioD  vrai  divided,  like 
ik  Ifiaeiites,  into  fo  many  diAinA 
tiei,  with  ttch  its  own  judges,  with- 
ttmfanaofM  fuperior, unlelc  in  tinoe 
^tir,  Ike  the  Roman  di^ater:  fo 
■  Eke  mamor  the  armies  or  colonies 
fe:  03C,  opca  their  coontrics  beins 
^hckti  with  inhabitants,  were  not 
IKS  cf  hirelings,  who  conquered  for 
^  tcaefit  of  thetr  paymafters^  but  w>- 
htaj  iKJetxs  or  partners  in  the  ex- 
{litcB,  coafifiing  of  to  many  diflin^ 
■0^  mt  irf"  c:veiy  tribe,  condvi£Ud 
OB  hj  their  onm  leadcis,  and  united 
«fe  floe  common  general  or  fuperior 
A^  bv  CQoient,  who  was  alfo  head 

*  Qfiaa  of  his  own  tribe.  This  then 
^^  natore  of  the  confederate 
saj,  It  ii evident  thac  upon  their  con- 
fwsj  *  country,  the  property  of  the 
Wwj  in  the  whole  coUt^^ire  body, 
a<  that  ei<cry  individual  had  a  right 
«&reio  what  be  had  helped  to  con- 
V.  Atcordiogiy  to  fix  this  unde- 
^■isei  right,  the  conquered  countrjF 
«Med  into  as  ikiany  fliares  (called 
Ovarii  ihns,  counties,  &c)  as  the 
1^  «  king  had  companions,  or  as 
•tanay  was  compofed  of  tribes,  that 
■^Uibe,  as  they  had  lived  tether  in 
I^WB  covntfj,  might  do  Uie  iame 
tthor  Bar  iettlement.  After  this 
poii  di^ifion,  the  lands  were  porti- 
■«* «  among  the  leaders  and  officeis, 
^•iWifided  them  among  their  fol- 
■«».  Thefe  allotments,  whilft  an- 
^or  for  life,  w»e  called  in  Latin, 
■^  (»  word  appropriated  finre  to 
^ptefemKnts)  and  afterwards  fy^ 
^<btis,  a  gift  of  poOeffions  $  fmm 
«  Tcstomck,  fee  a  gift,  a^  od  a 
jjfcftj  in  oar  language  they  are 
*■  oihd  fees.  As  it  wa  neceflary 
^  iheLr  lettfing  in  a  newly  fubdued 
^^,  to  continue  then-  general,  be 
JJf  be  con£dered  in  two  refpeAs  | 
^»  ukid  of  a  priyate  diftria  divided 
^  In  own  paiticolar  followers,  and 

•  tjj »  head  of  the  gireat  feigniory  of 
'"-  'Thmwciaa^F  frame  la 


-*«wnead 


idea  of  the  xatiire  of  the  governmentt 
fettled  in  Europe,  by  the  northern  na« 
tioQA^  Over  each  'diftri£t  or  countiy 
prefidcd  an  caldonnan  or  earl,  who 
with  an  aiierobly  of  the  landholders  or 
vafTals  (fo  called  from  Gefell,  the  name 
they  went  by  in  their  own  country)  it- 
gdated  aD  af&us  relatbg  to  the  cooa* 
try.  And  over  the  great  feignioiy  of 
tlie  kingdom  prefided  the  general,  or 
king,  who  with  a  general  aflembly  of 
the  wites  or  vaflals  of  the  crowa,  re- 
gulated the  af&irs  relating  to  the  whole 
community.  How  this  was  done  in 
England,  and  who  were  the  mcmbeie 
of  the  coontiy-coorti  or  aiiemblies*  •• 
weU  as  of  the  great  court  of  the  king- 
doro,  will  be  fliewn  under  the  next 
head  of  the  courts  of  juftice.  From 
what  hv  been  fiud,  manyufefiil  re- 
marks may  be  made.  Hence  we  fee 
the  origin  of  the  principalities,  duke- 
doms, counties,  and  the  like,  that  the 
ieveral  European  kingdoms  are  divided 
into.  From  hence  we  may  alfo  tbferve 
that  the  property  or  diret\um  dominium 
of  the  land,  was  in  the  collect  ive  body, 
or  the  publirk,  and  that  the  tenants  ia 
fee  were  only  invefted  with  the  domi* 
nium  utile  $  and  therefore  that  the 
great  lords  held  thdr  feignories  of  the 
puUick  or  kingdom,  and  net  of  the 
king.  Thus  the  German  princes 
hold  of  the  empire,  not  of  the  emperor  | 
and  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  Engliflk 
lords  being  called  peers  of  the  lealm, 
though  they  are  now  aommonly  thought 
to  have  held  of  the  king.  Af^  the 
fees  from  being  annual  became  Eftatet 
of  inheritance,  many  diffexences  arolie 
between  the  two  fuperiors  and  the  vaf- 
ials,  and  between  the  vaflals  themfehcs^ 
upon  which  their  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  were  inquired  into  and  fottled« 
The  rules  coUeSed  fsom  fodb  decifiont 
by  degrees^  were  termed  the  feudal 
law,  and  prevailed  over  Europe  for 
many  ages.  This  law  is  diftingoiflied 
bybiihopNicoiron,  into  thele  periods^ 
its  birth  from  the  irruption  of  the  nor- ' 
them  nations  to  650;  its  infancT|, 
from  thence  t«  loo  j  its  youth,  from' 
A3 
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ient  of  the  aflembly  generaj,  confifting  of  die  chief  lords  of 

the  nation.     Several  believe  top,  it  was  partly  democraticacl^ 

and  that  the  people  Tent  tjieir  reprefentatives  to  the  wittena- 

gemot,  as  they  now  <lo  to  the  parUament.     This  opiai^i^ 

Skall  be  fully  examined  hereafter.     Mean  tjtne,  it  will  be 

The  fcTerarneccflary  to  take  a  view  of  the  feveral  ranks  and  4cgrees  of 

4egreti  and  ^ucj^  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fince  otherwife  fhert  is  no 

^^"^^^^jjg  having  a  diftinca  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  goyeriiT^ 

the  Anglo-  incnt. 

Saxons.  J  fhall  fay  nothing  here  of  the  king,  bccajf fe  I  fcall  hzviQ 

The  king,    occafion  elfewhere  to  fpeak  of  hi*  power  and  prerogatiyee. 
The  3ue»,      The  queen  was  the  fecond  perfoh  in  the  0ate,  tho'  pnly 
with  regard  %o  the  refpeft  that  was  paid  her^  for  flie  had  n<^ 
.(hare  in  thei  government.     If  fometimcs  the  queens  Agned  the 
charters  with  the  kings,  it  was  not  becaufe  it  was  heceilary^ 
but  on  account  of  their  rank.  '  During  the  whole  ti.me  of  th^_ 
Saxon  government,  we  find  but  one  queen  inyeiled  with  the 
ibvereignty,  1  mean,  Sexburga,  queen  of  VVeflcx.     How- 
ever Tome  hiftorians  aflfure  us,  fhe  was  dcpofed  by  the  ^cft- 
Saxons,  purely  becaufe  (he  was  a  woman.    Nay,  we  have? 
feen  that  on  occafion  c^^ritbric's  death,  Egbert's  immediate 
predcceffor,  the  Weft-Saxons 'deprived  their  queens  of  the 
Jtemark  <m  prerogatives  they  had  til^  then  enjoyed-  '  The  title  pf  queen^ 
Wtt^     which  was,  arid  ftill  is,  given  to  the  king*s  wife,  means  nq 
«."-•'        more,  originally,  than  a  companion;  in  Lratin,  comes.     Iii 

J>roceis  of  tinie,  this  term  was  ufed  to  denote  more  particu* 
ariy  thofb  who  were  neareft  the  king's  perfon  i  from  whence 
It  came  to  have  a  more'gener^  fignification,  and  to  mean 
the  great  lords/  Thus  we  find  in  the  old  French  romances 
and  poets,  li  queen  de  Flandre,  li  queen  de  Leicefter^ 
inftead  of  the  earls  of  Flanders  and  Letcefter.  The  word 
queen  then  was  common  to  men  and  women,  juft  as  comes 
in  Latin.  At  length  the  term  count  or  earl  being  fubftituted 
in  its  room,  when  applied  to  men,  queen  was  appropriated 

thence  to  1027 ;  and  laftly,  its  {bte  after  the  fettling  of  die  northern  na« 

of   perfe£tion  loon  after  that   time,  tions  in  thewefternezopire,  was  brought 

The  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  peo-  to  light.    'Then  fome  princes  made  ler 

pie  heing  linked  together  by  feudal  te-  rcgia  a  handle  to  aflTume  a  defpotidb 

4iure6  (whith  if  duly  confidered,  will  power,  and  introduced  the  civil  law 

te&dlually  (hew  the  true  nature  of  the  poraly  upon  that  account   into  their 

'royal  power,  and  the  mcafures  of  the  kingdoms.' This    was   unfucccfsfully 

^plu  obedience)  remained  tfor  a  long  attempted  in  England  ;  ^t  it  prevails 

'time  m  a  happy  ftatc,   there  having  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  even  in  Spaia 

Jieen  no  prince  in  Europe,  that  ever  itfelf,  where  the  reading  it  purely  for 

Imagined  he  had  a  tide  to  aihitrary  this  cauie,  was  once  foxhid  on  pain  of 

-'^wer,  till  the  civil  law,  which  had  46ath.    See  St.  Anaana^s  e(&y  on  the 

jbeesD  buried  in  oblivion  for  fome  timc^  Ic^iflative  power  of  England,  p.  46. 

'.V  '  ''    '         I  ^  to 
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te  the  women  only.  Afterwards  coming  to  have  a  more 
fdbaimed  fignification,  it  was  u&d  oniy  to  denote  the  cotn-" 
foakai  of  the  king,  or  the  queen.  But  it  muft  be  obferved, 
Ais  appellation  is  common  to  all  queens,  whether  they  hold 
iheir  ci^nity  of  their  hu(hand*s,  or  of  their  own  right. 

The  king's  fons,  and  the  princes  of  the  roval  family  held  The  prince. 
d«  tkiid  rank.     They  were  diftinguiihed  by  the  tide  of  Remadt  on 
cfyto,    taken  from  a  Greek  word,    figniiying  illufirious.  the  titks  of 
It  is  femcthifig  difficult  to  known  the  reafon,  why  the  Saxon  ^^*    . . 
princes  affieaed  a  Greek  title.    One  would  be  apt  to  think  ^h^^* 
Ae  word  clyto  came  from  fome  old  Saxoir  term,  if  Edgar's  Malmlb.' 
ttle  of  Totltis  Anglise  Bafileus  %  were  not  a  dcmonftratiqn 
that  they  had  a  view  to  the  Greek.    As  this  title  was  pecu* 
Sar  to  the  princes,  the  word  dyto  alone  came  by  degrees,  to 
denote  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood.     Accordingly  nothing  is    • 
more  common  with  the  ancient  Englifli  hiftorians,  than  to  ufe 
ihe  terms  clytones,   clytonculi,   for  the  king's  ions.     In 
pmotk  of  time,  the  Saxon  term   atheling,  from  athel,  thai 
is,  noUe,  was  fubftituted  in  its  ^ace.     As  for  the  termina* 
lion  ing,  it  denotes  die  extradton  or  defcent,  as  Malmfl)ury 
sfenns  us.     Tlie  fons  of  the  kings  of  England,  fays  he,  de  leg.  1. 1« 
were  wont  to  aflume  names  which  (hewed  their  extraction.  ^  3* 
ThiB,  the  ion  of  Edgar  named  himfelf  Edgaring,  the  fon  of 
Edmund,  Edmunding,  and  fe  of  the  others.     But  they  had 
ail  one  common  title,  namely,   that  of  atheling.    As  the 
French,  which  fettled  in  Gaul,  came  from  Germany,  pro- 
bably the  termination  ing,  in  the  words,  Merovingians,  and 
Ciriovingians,  Aat  is,   the  defcendents  of  Meroveus  and 
Charles,  is  derived  from  the  fame  original. 

Next  to  the  princes,  the  firft  degree  of  the  nobility  wms 
dttt  of  ealdorman  ^  This  word,  wnich'in  its  primary  fig-  Ealdorman. 
ii^cation  means  only  an  aged  man,  came  by  degrees  to  ftand 
hr  pedbns  of  the  greateA  diftin^ion ;  apparently  becaufe 
fach  were  chofen  to  difcharge  the  higheft  offices,  whofe  long 
experience  had  rendered  them  moft  capable.  It  is  not  only 
imong  the  Saxons  that  this  word  is  iifed  in  thefe  two  diffe- 
rent fcnfcs.  We  find  in  fcripture  that  the  elders  of  Ifrael, 
of  Moab,  and  of  Midian,  were  taken  for  the  chief  men  of 
their  rcf{)ei9ive  nations.  The  word,  fenator,  fenor,  fignor, 
leignetir,  in  Latin,  Spanift,  Italian,  and  French,  fignify  the 
£uBe  thing.     The  eaidormen  therefore  in  England  were 

«  Kii^  tiga  Ityitt  himiclf  thus  in         f  Our  author  calls  them  earldormeo  j 

Wt  charter  to  dafleobury-Abbqr^  as  but  I  cannot  find  the  word  ic  fo  Tpclt  in 

il  ftaods  in  Malmfburj't  Antj^uiuc»  of  any  writer.    The  Saxon  anoab,  &c. 

4^  ItoatfeiT*  Ayle  them  ealdonnen, 

A4  d>ft 
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At  moft  confidcrable  of  the  nobSity,  difcharg^  die  higfieft 
jofficesy  and  confequently  bad  the  largeft  cfiates.    A.8  tti^F 
yere  generally  intruAed  iritb  the  government  of  the  cot^ntiee^ 
>  inftead  of  faying  the  governor^  it  was  fiud,  the  ealdorman  o£ 
fuch  a  county.    Hence  by  degrees  this  word  c^me  to  (imily 
'the  goyernor  of  a  county  or  even  a  (ingle  city.    Whilft  this 
heptarchy  lafted,  thefe  officers  were  only  duj-ing  the  king^^ 
'pleafure,  who  turned  out  the  ealdormen  v/htn  be  thought 
proper,  and  plared  others  in  their  rpom-    At  leneth,  thejr 
became  during  life,  at  leaft  for  the  moft  part.     But  hoiv- 
ever)  this  did  nofhinder  the  ealdormen  from  bjcing  difplaced 
iipon  feveral  accounts.     We  have  feen  inftances  of  this  io 
Che  reigns  of  Canute  xhe  great,  and  ^ward  the  cpnfeilbr. 
After  the  Danes  were  fettled  in  England,  the  title  pf  cal- 
dorman  was  by  degrees  changed  into  that  of  earU  ^  Danifii 
yord  of  the  £ime  import  f .     Afterwards  the  Normans  intro- 
duced that  of  count.  Which,  though  different  in  its  orignal 
figntlication,   meant  however  the  fame  dignity.    But  for 
leafons  too  long  to  be  ex{4^ed,  the  DaniQi  term  earl»  ^ 
fiill  ufed  to  denote  the  fame  perfon,  expriefled  by  the  word 
count  ih  other  countries. 
?*^  ferti     There  w^re  feveral  forts  of  e^domien.    Soipc  werp  pro- 
'flaea,  *'    perlyonly  governors  pf  a  province  or  county.    Others  wer^ 
owners  of  qieir  province,  bolding  it  as  a  fee  of  the  crowfi,  fo 
)ihat  it  was  always  confidered  as  parcel  of  the  ifeite.    The 
ihiftory  of  Alfred  the  great,  affords  an  inftance  of  this  laft 
fort  of  ealdormen,  which  were  veij  rare  in  England.    We 
find  this  prince  gave  the  property  or  NJercia  to  earj  Ethelred, 
and  that  Elfleda  his  widow  kept  ppffeffion  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  elder.    Ijf ay,  it  was  by  force  (hat  Ed^vard  dif- 
^  bojlefled   bis   ni^ce   Alfwipa  after  the   dea^h  of  $\&edz. 

Malmftmry,  fpeaking  of  Edward  the  elder,  exprefles  himfelf 
thus :  ^f  He  united  the  two  lcing<)onis  of  Mercia  and  Weflex  \ 
5f  but  as  to  the  firft,  he  was  only  titular  king,  bccaufe  it  waq 
f^  giventoalordi)amed£tbelied.'f  And  to  fhe  win  what  man- 
ner this  lord  held  Mercia,  the  fame .  biftorian,  ipeaking  of 
Alfred  the  great,  fays,  ^^  He  gave  London,  the  capitsd  of 
**  Merci^,  to  a  lord  caljed  ^thelred,  who  had  (parried  Elfleda 
'<,  his  daughter,  to  hold  it  of  him  by  f^^lty  and  homage.'? 
^ence  it  tis  plain,  Ethelred  held  Mercia  a^  a  fee,  in  the  fame 
i^anner  that  QSa  a^  Ebu^^  }iad  fpjrn^erly  l)eld  Northum- 

f  From  ar  or  ear,  i.  e.  honour,  and  ragman  for  no)>i|is  decurio  io  St*  Mvk» 

9jfic,   or  eadic,   honombk.    |n  the  cap.  15.  v.  43,    Selden,  Titief  of  Ho^ 

Chuitfl^  language  to  this  day,  erUgU,  nour*  p.  638. 
kgaifies  noble^  or  honourable,  as  er^ig 

'>J/  ^  bcrland 
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I  of  Ae  cnown  of  Kent,  as  this  hiitorian  aflunes  us, 
Tims  aUb  in  France,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  race  of 
sheff  Jung^5  the  dui^idonis  and  earUoms,  which  before  were 

'  rbaic  govenynentSy  wee  ipade  bereditarjr,  on  condition 
gf  ixxnage.  .Tbefe  ealdormen  or  earl^  were  honoured  with  Du&efne. 
Ac  titles  of  Regtdi,  Subreguli,  Principed^  Patricii,  Nay,^<^l?v* 
ifaere  are  Inflances  of  their  living  the  title  of  rex  ^.  A$  for 
liie  others,  who  were  only  governors,  tbey  had  the  title  of 
csUorman  of  fiigb  a  county,  exprefled  fotnetimes  in  Latin  by 
4^  term  confiiL  The  fim  adminiftered  juftice  in  their  own 
ame^  and  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  all  the  profits  and 
levciiiics  of  their  refpedive  counties*  The  laft  adminiftered 
jnffice  in  the  king's  name,  and  had  only  a  certain  fluure  of  the 
pn£ts  affigned  th^m.  Earl  Qoodwin,  how  great  a  lord 
bever  he  might  be  in  other  refpe£ts,  was  of  this  ranlc  To 
thde  may  be  added  a  third  order  pf  ealdormen,  who  bad  the 
title,  though  without  a  government,  on  account  of  their 
Ugh  birih,  and  out  of  th^fe  the  governors  were  uAially 
^JM^a^  Thiip  the  title  of  ea)dorman  denoted  fometimea 
^nlyja  peribn  of  quali^. 

There  were  aUb  inferior  ealdqrmen  in  cities  and  bur-fnftnortal-r 
nmgh^     Biit  thefe  were  only  fubordinate  magiftrates,  who  <i<m»»* 
id^Diniflered  jiiftipe  in  the  king's,  name,  and  were  dependent 
oo  the  great  ealdormen  or  earls.    The  name  of  ealdorman 
#r  alderman  is  ftiU  given  to  thefe  inferior  officers,  whilft  the 
withers  have  the  title  of  earl  or  pount. 

The  office  of  an  ealdorman  was  wholly  civil,  and  had  Dnkn  or 
Boihifig  to  do  with  military  afiairs.  Theze  was  in  each^^'^^'^S''* 
province  a  duke,  who  commanded  the  militia*  The  name 
of  didce,  taken  from  the  Latin  dux,  is  a  modern  term.  The 
%ixoiis  called  this  officer  heretoe  ^  He  had  no  right  to 
meddle  widi  civil  matters.  His  bufinefs  was  of  a  quite  dif- 
%rent  nature  frpn)  that  of  an  earl,  as  he  was  alfo  independent 
of  him/  ifengift  and  Horfa  are  called  in  the  Saxon  annals, 
hcreiogan,  or  dukes,  becaufe  they  were  fent  into  Great* 
Britain,  not  to  govern  the  ..country,  but  to  command  in 
the  war.  Qn  tbe  contrary,  D£b  and  Ebufa  have  always  in 
die  fame  annals  the  title  of  ealdormen,  becaufe  they  were 
piveniors  of  Northumberland,   under  the  kings  of  Kent. 

a  Edidfe4»  oidormfli  of  Merdi|  i  Th^tis^poblkkleailer,  or  captain. 

wicr  kisg  AtEtei,  is  to  called    by  In  the  Saxon  pfalmi,  both  •aldorman 

Idfedward,  and  hit  earldom  it,  in  Flo-  and  beretoga  thof  occur,  a!dermanmim 

■aoe  of  Worccfier,  called  ngnum  and  Juda,  hcretogan  heara,  i.  e.  the  princes 

ik  {wfakb  is  the  iame)  ill  the  Saxon  of  Juda^  their  captains.    Pfalm  txvii« 

See^thelw.  La.  c.  3,  27,. 

It 
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le  is  true,  they  might  alfo  be  ftykd  duices,  as  they  had  the 
command  of  the  army-  According)^  we  find  in  our  hifto^ 
ries,  fometimes  the  ttcle  of  duk«,  iometimes  of  ear),  given 
to  the  fame  perfon,  when  thefe  two  oficee  were  united  iuto 
one,  as  they  frequently  were  about  the  end  of  the  heptarehy* 
Thus  the  governors  of  Weflex,  Mercia,  and  Eaft-AngHa, 
are  indifFeretidy  called  dukes  or  earls.  But  I  do  not  knovir 
the  reafon  why  hiftorians  /lever  give  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
governor  of  NcHthumberland.  And  yet  fome  of  thefe  gover— 
Aors  had  the  command  of  the  armies,  as  is  plain  from  the 
example  of  Siward,  to  whom  Edward  the  conf(^^,  com- 
mitted the  management  of  the  war  with  Cumberland  K 
Caldortnaa  There  was  moreover  among  the  Saxons  th#ee  veiy  con- 
oftUEng-  jideraWe  offices,  two  whereof  were  civil,  and  the  Aird 
military.  The  firft,  which  very  few  fiibjcifts  were  ever  in- 
vefled  with,  was  that  ofealdorraan  of  all  England.  This 
office  anfwers  to  that  of  chief  judiciary  of  England,  the 
king's  lieutenant,  viceroy  or  guardian  of  the  realm.  This 
was  fb  high  a  dignity,  that  the  perfen  invefled  with  it  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  half-kyning,  or  demi-king.  W« 
find  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  two  lords  who 
were  raifed  to  this  poft,  namely  Athdflan  earl  of  £aft-An* 
glia,  and  A) win  his  fbn,  who  were  ftyted  Totius  Anglia 
Aldermannus '. 
Chancellor,  The  fecond  great  ofKce  was  that  of  chancellor  *".  He 
finally  determined  all  caufes  that  were  brought  to  the  king's 
Seltoi,  d-  court,  and  from  him  lay  no  appeal.  It  was  his  bufinefs  alfo 
"^  '  '^"  to  draw  up,  and  fign  all  the  king's  charters,  otherwife  they 
Would  have  wanted  a  necefTary  formality.  The  firft  chan- 
cellor^ mentioned  in  the  Saxon  hiftory,  was  Turketule, 
eoufin  to  Edward  the  Elder,  who  was  afterwards  abbot  of 

k  The  union  of  tliefe  two  ofQces  in  in  Ingulphns,  with  ego  Afwinns  dux 

one  perfon  «»s  no  move  than  what  was  confenfi.     At  Raxnfey  abbey  was  for* 

pra^kifed  ^mang  the  Romans  in  the  per-  merly  this  q^d  infcnptioB. 

ion  of  their  confuK     The  art  of  war  in  mc   rxqviescit   alwtnvs  in- 

the  Saxons  time 'was  not  arrived  to  that  clyti  regis  mdcahi  co^satvs, 

degree  of  nicety  as  it  it  at  picfent.  totius   analia   aldirmannvs, 

Yoohavefitlatge  the  duty  of  the  here-  xt  hujus  sacri  coxmobii  mira- 

tog,  and  the  manner  of  his  being  ele£t-  c u  l es us  f unaa tor .  He  died  in  the 

ed  by  the  county -aiTembly,  at  a  full  year  992.   cod.   Ramfdeniis  in  Arch. 

ibIc-mote»  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  .  Scaccarii. 

cfvCeOor.    See  Dt^'Wilkins,  p.  105.  ib3o  called  from  the  harf»»Q«»'0|td 

de  heretochiis*  canceliaie,  -from  his  cancelling  or  (bri- 

1  Selden  thinks  this  Alwin  tobe  the  king  out  what  he  pleafed  in  mens  grants 

tUDC  that  fvbfciibee  a  durter  of  £dgar*i  and  pecitkuii.    Tyrrel,  inttod.  p .  y  3 . 

Croyland^ 


ties  of  ho- 
noor. 
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iCfoylaftd.    However,  I  a»  apt  to  think  tbb  oiSce  was  at  a 
IBore  fnodern  Inftkution  ** 

.  The  third  con&dcrsMk  officer  was  ^e  general  of  the  armjr,  Xyning*s 
ia  Saxon  kyniog's  hol(l9  that  i$f  the  king's  general.    He  was  ^o^^f  ^  se- 
chtef  of  the  dukes,  or  the  generaliiBmo,  like  the  hi^-con-  "^aliflimo. 
fiaUe  c^  France.    Tht^  office  lafied  only  duriw  war.    In 
time  of  pes^,  or  when  d^  king  did  not  think  St  tobjaMea 
gencraliffimo,  the  holds  or  dukes  of  each  county  had  the 
care  of  the  militia* 

Next  to  the  earls  and  didces  were  Die  high-^flimflfsof  the  High-ihe- 
counties^  Thtfe  were  oflioers  fent  by  the  king  into  (uch  nflsorvif- 
cDundesas  had  no  earls*  to  admioiOer  juftice  in  his  nanae^"'^^ 
and  ftead.  They  were  called  in  Latin,  fiimmi  prsepofid, 
ctiftodes  provinciaruns,  and  afterwards,  vice-comites  %  not 
Ihat  they  were  under  the  earls  or  counts,  hut  becaufe  they 
prxformod  the  office  of  earl  in  the  counties  where  there  was 
jBo  earl,  '  It  is  very  true,  ithere  were  fomctimes  higb*(benfls 
in  thofe  counties,  where  there  were  aUb  eacjs  s  but  SeUen 
fiippofes  k  was  becaufe  fuch  counties  were  by  fome  pecu** 
liar  privilege  under  the  inunediate  jurifdi^ion  of  the  king* 
But  however  this  he,  henc^  came  the  title  of  vifoount,  the 
next  in  order  to  that  of  earl  or  count  As  for  the  name  of 
jjieriff  p,  it  is  continued  to  interior  officers,  who  in  each 
county,  perform  the  office  of  the  ancient  vifcounts :  thefe 
having  been  long  fince  ranked  among  the  peers  of  the  realm* 

After  the  high-AierifFs  came  the  thanes,  a  name  in  Saxon  Tbaius, 
iignifying  minifter  or  fcrvant.  There  were  two  forts :  mafs- 
thanes,  that  is^  ecclefiaftical  tbaoes ;  and  wcrojd-thanes,  that 
is  lay- thanes.  The  thanes  in  general  were  divided  into  three 
daf&s.  The  firft  were  the  xme's  thanes,  fhe  immediate 
tenants  of  the  crown,  who  didnomage  to  the  king  only. 
Thefe  were  properly  what  were  afterwards  called  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  made  the  body  of  the  greater  nobility.    Con- 

n  Lambard  affirms  the  ufe  of  the  gerefa  contra£led  mto  grtfa,  and  greve> 

great  fealy  and  with  it  the  name  o£  and  by  the  Normani,  into  reva;  thut 

chanceilor  was  brought  out  of  Nor-  portgreve  is  )>raefc!ftus  partus,  from  the 

maody,  by  Edwatd  the  conftelfor.    See  Geiman  word  grave,  which  fignifies  • 

his  archaionom.  judge.     Whence  the  old  words  cent* 

o  Vice  does  not  denote  here  a  fub-  grave,  tun- grave,   &c.   for  the  chief 

ordination  to  any  comes,  as  in  that  of  magiftrates  in  the  hundreds  and  ty« 

Horace,  utar  Vice  cotis,  and  as  in  vice-  things.     Thus  in  Germany,  the  judget 

canceJIartus  in   the  coort    of   Home,  of  the  boroughs  and  marches  were  cal- 

where  there  is  no  chancellor.    Vice-  -  led  bur.graves  and  mark-graves,  and 

comet  therefore  means  here,  one  ap-  grave  is  ftrll  ufed  there  to  fignify  tha 

pointed  fupplere  vicem  comitit.     See  fovereign  princes  of  the  territoiies  it  is 

Seldea;  tit.  of  hon.  p.  646.  appGed  to.    The  Saxon  fheriffs  wer9 

p   Shedff,  as  if  ihire-irre   (i.  e.)  chofen  by  the  alTembly  of  the  county* 

jprsfeft  of  the  ihire,  from  the  Saxoo^  See  Dr*  Wilkins,  p.  ^05. 

'  fequently^ 
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ftquendy,   dukes,  ealdormen,   and  viscounts  were  ranked 
among  the  thanes  of  the  firft  dafs,  as  well  as  they  who 
having  no  offices,  were  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown* 
The  Normans  changed  the  term  thane  into  baron,  and  ftyled 
the  lands  baronies,  which  the  Saxons  called  thane-lands. 
Hence  it  has  been  the  cuftom  for  a  long  while  in  England » 
to  rank  all  the  greater  nobility  under  the  general  title  of 
barons,  becaufe  all  the  great  men  were  thanes  ^.    The  fe- 
cond  clafi  of  thanes  were  what  they  called  niiddle-thanes^ 
becaufe  there  being  others  of  an  inferior  degree,  thefe  were 
in  the  middle  dais.    If  they  held  lands  of  me  king  himfelf^ 
they  were  inconfiderable,  and  generally,  what  they  pefiefled 
was  held  of  the  earls  or  barons.     The  Normans  gave  them 
the  name  of  vavafors,  and  their  lands  vavafories.    The  fig- 
nification  of  this  word,  may,  I  think,  be  expreiTed  by  that  of 
under-tenants  ^    The  third  clafs  of  thanes  were  fuch  as  belf} 
their  lands  of  the  middle  thanes,  or  vavafors.     Thefe  were 
not  ranked  among  the  leifer  nobility.    They  were  properly 
fuch  as  lived  upon  their  own  eftates,  and  bemg  of  no  profe£- 
fion,  were  diftingyiihed  from  the  meaner  fort  of  people.     If 
}  am  not  miftaken,  to  thefe  belonged  particularly  the  title  of 
gentlemen,  whereas  the  middle  thanes  were  in  the  fame  rank 
^^        with  the  prefent  kniglits  and  fquires.    I  am  very  fenfible. 


n  It  if  the  common  opinion  that  the 
birons  after  the  conqueft,  were  the 
Ume  with  the  thanea  io  the  Saxon 
times ;  but  Open  •xamination  it  will 
appear  otheiw2(e«  The  word  thane  oe- 
oirs  not  in  the  oUeft  Saxon  monu- 
ments^ and  their  original  ieems  to  be 
this.  Wlien  time  had  poliHied  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  manjr  offices  that  the 
great  men  difchaifed  at  firft  in  their 
own  perrons^  were  for  eaTe  and  gran- 
deur by  them  devolved  on  others. 
And,  as  in  thoie  dajrs  there  was  but 
little  money,  fuch  perfons  were  re- 
warded for  their  fervices,  by  having 
land  given  them.  Such  lands  were 
called  tain-land,  which  paid  no  rent, 
the  fuperior  having  the  tenant's  fervice 
in  lieu  of  it.  Thus  a  great  lord's  cham- 
berlain, hawker,  hunter,  were  called 
his  thanes.  Thefe  thanes  were  divi- 
ded into  greater  or  lefler,  only  differing 
in  this,  that  the  greater  held  of  the 
king,  and  the  lefler  of  fome  fubje£l. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  thanes  were 
tio  other  pcribni  than  thofe  the  Nor- 
fnaas  called  teiunti  by  (eijeanty  ^  whea 


the  fervice  was  of  a  publick  nature, 
that  is,  if  land  were  given  for  the  fer- 
vice of  high-ftewardy  or  marihal  of 
England,  fuch  gift  and  fervice  was 
called  grand  ferjeanty  j  but  if  for  fer- 
vice of  fteward  of  the  houihold,  mafter 
of  the  horfe,  thefe  refpedting  only  the 
perfonof  the  king,  fuch  fervices  made 
only  a  tenure  of  petit- ferjeanty.  Now 
the  firft  of  thefe  only,  as  holding  on 
the  publicky  weie  ranked  among  the 
barons.  Serjeanty  is  French  for  fervi- 
tium,  ib  that  thanes  andHnjeants  meyin 
the  fame  thing,  vix.  minivers  or  Ccr- 
vants.  See  St.  Amand,  p.  iiz, 
.  r  The  vavafoxs  in  Lombardy,  from 
whence  they  fccm  originally  to  come, 
were  inferior  to  the  capita nei,  thefe 
laft  comprehended  dukes,  marquiffes, 
counts,  and  other  great  titles  |  but  the 
vavafors  were  fuch  as  were  invefted, 
either  by  the  foverpign  or  fome  duke, 
count.  Sec,  with  feme  tenitory  of  feudal 
command,  without  any  of  thofe  titles. 
So  that  vavaibr  means  as  if,  validut 
viftallus,  or  powerful  ibrt  of  vaiTals. 
See  Scldco.  tit,  of  hon,  p.  48S. 

fcvcral 
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(evend  arc  of  opinion,  the  title  of  gentleman  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  nobilis,  and  confequentl y,  they  were  a  part  of  the  no* 
b3ity.  The  affinity  between  tne  words  gentleman  and  gen» 
fcUioaune  leems  to  countenance  this  opinion.  I  intend  not 
to  difpute  this  pretenfion  with  them,  i  fhall  only  obferve  a 
remarkable  difference  between  a  gentilhomme  of  France^ 
and  a  gentleman  of  England.  In  France  there  being  but 
one  body  of  nobility,  every  gentilhomme  is  a  roemSsr  of 
diat  body,  and  no  Idfs  noble  than  a  duke.  But  a  gentle- 
man in  England  can  at  beft  be  ranked  but  in  the  fecond  or? 
der  of  nobler,  that  i$,  among  the  lefler  nobility  or  gentry. 
Befides^  in  England,  abundance  of  people  of  very  mean  birth 
are  called  genuemen,  who  moil  certainly  in  France,  would 
hare  no  right  to  be  ftyled  gentilshommes. 

The  loweft  order  among  the  Saxons,  I  mean  of  freemen,  Tliecdi»rlt% 
was  that  of  the  ceorles,  that  is,  merchants,  artificers,  coun- 
liymen  and  others.  Hence  no  doubt  is  derived  the  word 
diorie  or  carle,  a  name  given  bv  way  of  conteiftpt  to  people 
of  mean  condition.  The  ceorles  were  equally  free  as  to 
their  peribns,  with  the  thanes  of  the  third  clafs,  however 
mfa  this  difference ;  the  thanes  held'  fucb  eftates  as  were 
caDcd  bocland,  conveyable  by  deed  or  otherwife,  upon  pay- 
ing a  certain  fum  to  the  lord  :  but  the  ceorles  were  pollefled 
mj  of  what  they  called  focland,  or  lands  of  the  plough^ 
which  they  could  not  alienate,  becaufe  they  were  properly 
but  farmers.  Among  the  ceorles,  thofe  that  held  this  fort 
of  lands  were  difttngui(hed  from  the  reft  that  were  poor,  and 
had  none  of  thefe  poileiSons,  or  exercifed  fome  trade  foe 
dieir  livelihood,  by  the  honorable  name  of  focmen.  In  ge- 
neral, all  under  thanes  and  above  flavcs  were  in  the  rank  of 
ceorles,  who  [as  to  their  perfons,  though  not  lands]  were  as 
free  as  the  caldormen  and  thanes  themfeives.  They  might  ar* 
live  at  the  dignity  of  a  thane  of  the  third  clafs,  if  they  fo  thrived 
as  to  pofleis  hve  hydes  of  land,  a  houfe  with  an  inclofed  court, 
a  kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell  to  call  their  domefticks  together  u 

Selden 

9  Tile  landb  among  the  Saxoni,  were  managed  by  the  boDdmen  and  flaret^ 

<ifiiiigQi(hedintobodand  and  folcland,  and  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Nor- 

(aad  aotfoclaod,  as  Rapin  fays.)   The  mans,  terras  dominicales^  the  demeans^ 

hocbad,  or  hereditary  lands,  were  pof-  or   lord's    land.    Outland   was  that 

td&d  by  the  nobler  fert,  free  of  all  which  lay  'beyond  the  inlands  or  de- 

farrioes,     Thefe  were  divided  into  two  means,  and  was  granted  out  to  any  te- 

ferts,    inland  and  oudand*    The  In-  nant  hereditarily,  but  at  the  pleafure 

laBxt  was  that  which  lay  next  or  moft  of  the  lord.     Part  was  difDoftd  among    • 

CBomuentforthelord^sipanfionhoufe,  fuch  as  attended  their  lords  either  iii 

aod  tfacrstfore  was  kept  id  their  hands  war  or  peace  (called  theodcns,  or  leffer 

kr  Ivf  pott  of  chcir  family.    This  was  &anes}  after  the  manner  of  knights* 

vBet» 
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Setden  tliinks  a  hyde  of  land  was  ftich  a  quantity  as  couTd  6^ 
jnaitagcd  with  one  ploach  '. 
tthoaA'        The  l6weft  order  of  men  ^re  the  flaves  or  fibnd-merr/ 
^  *^*     df  whom  there  were  two  forts  f  fuch  as  y^e  realfy  flavesy 
who,  pofleffing  nothing  of  their  own,'  worked  only  for  theif 
lords,  by  whom  for  that  rea(bn  they  were  maintatned; 
The  others,  who  were  properhy  fcrvants,  had  fmaM  ilbldingaT 
at  the  will  of  their  lords,  for  vriikh  they  did  aH  the  fcrvSe 
country  works  that  were  fet  them.    As  for  the  original  of 
thefe  flaves,  fome  think  they  were  the  defccndcnts  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  Britons,  who  fnbmitted  to  become  flaves,  t<>' 
fave  their  lives  during  the  fury  of  the  firft  Saxdns  in  Eng- 
land,   Others  arc  of  opinion,  they  came  from  the  flaved" 
brought  into  the  iftand  by  the  Saxons.    However  Ais  be^' 
thefe  [praedfal]  bond-men,  not  quite  fo  much  flaves  as  the? 
others,  mana^  their  lords  lands,  from  whence  thev  reaped 
fom6  advant^  themfclves,  without  having  the  liocrty  of 
quitting  the  pmce  of  their  abode,  and  fettling  elfewhere,  un« 
lefs  with  their  lord's  confent.    They  were  Sterwards  called' 
villains,  that  is,  villa^rs,  from  the  villages  where  they  lived 
and  worked.    We  ftill  meet  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany, 
with  fuch  fort  of  pcafents,  who  are  fubjed  to  great  drudgery^* 
and  generally  are  treated  very  harfhly  by  therr  lords.    Wbcrt 
a  (lave  had  his  freedom,  be  was  immediately  ranked  amon^ 
the  ceorles,  the  freedmen  not  conftitutlng,  as  fome  pretend 
a  new  order  of  men.    It  is  true  they  were  called  freolaetan  ji 
that  is,  freedmen :  but  it  was  only  to  dtiHnguKh  them  front 
thofe  that  were  free-born,  who  however  had  no  peculiar 
privilege.    Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  lords  had  not 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  over  their  flaves.    Nav,  the  laws 
provided,   they  fhould   not  cripple  or  maim  tnem  with* 
out  incurring  a  penalty.    They  who  made  fuch  laws,  imi-» 

fees.    The  other  part  was  allotted  to  ply  themfclves  and  families  with  breadF 

ImJbaiidmcn;  who  ^trre  termed  ceotlesfy  and  neceffaries.    6oc  fignifres  in  Sazoa,- 

Mid  were  to  pay   their  lord  a  certain  a  liberty  of  judging  and  detemiinin|» 

postion  of  victuals  and  things  neceflary  caufeS  within  the  precinfl  of  the  foe  or 

for  hofpitality.    This  rent  was  called  manor.     Hence   (ooDto,  were    tho((f 

hotm  or  faim  (a  Saxon  word  (ignify-  that  owed  fuit  to  the  Iord*s  court,  oiT 

log  meat  or  vidbials)  which  ever  fince  hill-mote,  where  the  lord  detemtuned 

Hemy  Ild^s  time,  has  been  changed  all  di^ercnces  between  his  men  in  their 

into  money,  though  we  ftill  retain  the  civU  rights,  and  alfo  punifhed  crimT- 

w«rd  farmers.     Thefe  ontlands  were  nals  with  the  swivice  and  confent  of  hir 

what  they  called  folclaod.    The  word  fteemen.    IWfe  and  death  were  at  firft 

lord  is   a  contraaion  of  the  Saxon  within  the"  jurifliftioa  of  ih<  hall- 


hlaibrd,  i.  c.  a  gives  of  bread,  a  main-      mote, 
tenaice,  becaoie  they  granted  to  their         »  See  vol*  r, 
ceoikscir  $>omeD«  huxd  iqfficicnt  to  fnp« 
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teed  In  feitte  meaTuie  ikt  }*w  ef  God,  withouf  knoifiiig 

All  the  king's  fubieds,  except  flaves  and  villains,  were  Freeholden, 
freedmen  and  freeholcfers.     But  thowgb  earls  and  barons,  or 
thanes  might  included  undet  this  general  appellation,  yet  by 
liiec{K>lders  is  commonly  menm  the  thanes  of  the  T^ond  and 
tfainl  dafles.  With  theceorles. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  were  called  burghwitan  or  Burghs 
Wiighers,  bad  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  magiftrates  an4^a^^« 
ch<&ii  out  of  their  own  body,  to  whom  was  given  the  tick ' 
«f  aldcrftien^  and  of  forming  a  fociety,  from  wheitee  is  de« 
rived  what  is  called  in  England  a  corporation  ^«  This  pri-> 
vkgt  was  granttd  thetn  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  and 
tfySiadly  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  was  juftly  deemed 
of  very  great  advantage  to  the  ilate.  For  the  farther  encou-^ 
fagnmut  of  trade,  it  was  alio  ena&ed  by  law,  that  if  a 
ftcfcfaant  cf crffed  the  wide  fea  three  times,  he  ihouk!  be  ho-^ 
nowcd  with  the  title  of  thane,  and  admitted  to  all  the  pri« 
rkgts  of  that  order.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  here  l^ 
die  Wide  fea,  unlefs  it  be  ^  German  ocean,  fince  in  thofe 
days,  Ainerica  was  not  difcovered.  From  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  merchants  have  been  in  great  repute  in  England^ 
inoe  we  find  fuch  as  diftingui<hed  themfelves  in  trade,  are 
tanientiy  honoured  with  knighthood  by  the  king» 

Having  now  gone  through  the  feveral  orders  and  degreea 
ef  men  among  the  Anglo-Sajcons,  I  fliall  in  the  next  place^ 
coniider  how  they  were  governed,  and  chiefly  the  method  of 
adaunifleiing  juftice.  To  this  end,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
fycak  of  the  different  courts  they  erected  in  England,  where* 

•  Thete  wtn  m  Sngjand  two  feits  ieglflatufe,  atrd  tfieir  fuccdlbt*  Ml  cdR« 

tfvittaint,  ayiUahi  in  ^fs,   whowai  tinue  vnthout  any  right  to  vote  at  c- 

imwriiliarely  bouAd  to  the  pcrfoa  of  hu  lo£Hont,  by  virtue  of  their  copyholdc. 
Iwd,  and  his  heirs.     The  other,  a  vil>  v  After  laiufs  were'  appropriated  and 

^m  regardant  to  a  maaor,  that  is,  be-  become  eftatea  of  inheritance,  neceility 

lis^f  and  bong  annexed  to  a  manor,  obliged  many  people  to  devife  ways  and 

Tlcre  afe  not  tnily  any  villains  now,  means  for  mini  (Bering  to  the  occalioiiSy 

l^gh  the  law  concerning  them  ftands  cafe  and  pleafuie  of  the  rich,  to  obtain 

soRpeakd.  The  fucceflbrs  of  the  bond-  by  fuch  fcrvices  a  maintenance  to  them- 

mn.  at  villains  are  the   copyholders^  ielves.     Hence  amfe  the  invention  an^ 

jgkOf  ihoogh  time  has  dealt  favonrably  encouragement  of  arts  and   fciences* 

vnh  them  in  other  refpe^b,  yet  they  This  bid  the  foundation  of  the  many 

fS  retaio  one  mark  of  their  original  cities  or  burroughs  which  were  formed 

fe^iode.     For  as  of  old  villains  were  throughout  Europe,  which  formerly  in 

aot  reckoned  as  members  of  the  com  •  other  kingdoms^  as  well  as  in  England^ 

Kodwe^Ith,    hut  part  and    parcel   of  by  being  neceilaQr  and  vfeful  became 

6ev  owner's  fabftonce,  fo  were  they  confidci^k,    St«Amaad.  p.  ijSt 
&tzsg9re  excluded  from  any  (harcia  the 

by 
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bywiil  jbe  feen  the  origin  of  tbc  feveral  courtsof  jiifiice  noW 
in  tbsit  kingdom. 

The  courts  ifjuftici^ 

T  Have  already  obfenred  in  the  life  of  Alfred  the  gr^at,  tha< 
-^   this  prince  divided  England  into  Airesi  the  Ihires  into 
trythings,     lathis    or  wa^>^htake8f   thefe    into   hundreds^ 
and  the  hundreds  into  tythings^    However^  it  muft  not  be 
imagined  that,  in  this  divifion,  he  introduced  fomething  en* 
tirely  new  to  the  Englifh.    He  only  fettled  the  bounds  of  the 
former  diviiions,  making  (bme  alterations  for  conyeniency'a 
fidce.    At  leaft^  as  to  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom  in  ihires^ 
it  is  certain  he  only  proportioned  it  in  a  better  manner  than 
before.    This  is  evident  from  there  bein^  earls  of  Someriet- 
ibire  and  Devonfhire  in  the  reign  of  £thelwulph,  as  Afler 
relates,  who  lived  about  that  time.    But  Alfred  uniting  all 
England  into  one  monarchy,  made  a  more  exad  and  exten* 
five  divifion  of  his  dominions.   The  (hirps  contained  a  whole 
province  fubje£t  to  the  jurifdidion  of  an  earl  or  county  and 
theriefore  were  alio  called  counties.    Some  of  theie  (hires  be'* 
ing  divided  into  trythipg,  others  into  laths,  and  others  intd 
w^l^nt^k^,:each  of  thefe  divifions,   which  were  the  iame 
thing  under  different  names  ',  ccinfifted  of  three  or  four  hun-> 
dreos  of  families,  and  each  hiMidred  was  fubdivided  into  ty- 
things    Th^courts  of  juftice  were  formed  with  refpe6l  to 
thefe  feveral  divifions, .  that  Js,  there  was  a  court  for  each  ty* 
thing,  hundred,  &c.  to  the  end  iuftice  might  be  adminiftered 
With  lefs  charge,  ereater  difpatch,  and  more  exa£biels« 
IThe  tyth-       The  loweft'  of  thefe  courts  was  the  tything  court.  It  con« 
iaa«ow**    fitted  often  heads  of  &miKes^  who  were  mutual  fureties  fior' 
one  another,  as  each  of  them  in  particular  was  for  all  that 
were  under  him  ^.    Every  fubjed  in  the  kingdom  was  re- 

giftered 

s  Tbe  wapentakes  are  the  Umt  as  for  long  after,  ten  Coch  famifies  mufl^ 

the  hundreds,  aend  not  as  the  laths,  or  occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  and! 

tiythings,  at  Mr.  Rapinftems  to  think  might  well  conftitute  i  rUrd  tything. 

here  and  elftwhere.    This  word  it  ftiU  In  like  manner  the  town  tythraga  wf 

iAufe  north  of  the  Trent.  burtoaght  confifted  not  of  ten  ihop* 

y  By  ten  famiiiei  we  are  not  to  un*  keepers  or  traders,  but  of  ten  compa* 

derftand  ten  houfe- keepers,    but  ten  nies  or  firatemhies,   called  in  Saxon^ 

lords  of  nuwort,  with  all  their  nnflals,  guUdi  :    perhaps  fcne  more  eminent 

tenants,   labourers,  and  flaTes;  who,  than  the  reft  might  employ  great  num- 

though  they  did  not  all  live  under  dieir  bers  of  artificers,  hirelings  or  (laves  |' 

iord*s  roo^  were  all  counted  part  of  and  if  we  undcrftaad  by  ten  fiimUies^ 

his  family.    As  there  were  no  little  ten  fuch,  we  may  wtll  conceive  they 

frct-h^ldcfa  ia  thofe  early  times,  nor  conftituted  towns  or  burroughs.    Eve- 
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giftcxcd  in  fomc  tything.  Only  pcrfons  of  the  fiift  rank  had 
the  prmJege  that  their  fingle  family  ihould  compofe  a  ty- 
thfjig,  for  which  they  were  refponfible.  Each  tything  had  a 
prcfident,  ftyled  tything-man,  or  burg-holder,  who  took  care 
to  hold  a  court,  when  occafion  required.  The  method  of 
pcoceeding  was  as  follows. 

If  any  per(bn  accufed  of  a  crime,  rcfu(ed  to  appear,  the 
ether  nine  fureties  were  bound  to  fee  him  forth-coming  to 
iuftice.  If  he  ran  away,  he  was  not  fuiFered  to  fettle  in  any 
cchcr  town,  burrough,  or  village;  becaufe  no  one  could 
change  habitation,  without  a  tcftimonial  from  his  tything, 
fer  want  of  which,  they  that  received  him  were  puniflied.  By 
die  laws  of  king  Edward,  the  tything  had  thirty  days  *  al- 
fawed  them  to  fearch  for  the  criminal.  If  he  was  not  to  be  ' 
imnd^  the  n^ihing-man,  taking  with  him  two  of  his  own^ 
sad  nine  of  the  three  next  tythings  ■,  thefc  twelve  mirged 
fcanfelves  by  oath  of  the  offence  and  flight  of  the  m'alefadlor. 
If  they  refused  to  fwcar,  the  tything  the  offender  belonged 
Us  was  obliged  to  make  fatisfa^lion  in  Jiis  ftcad. 

This  court  frequently  met,  as  well  to  decide  the  differ- 
races  among  the  members  of  the  tything,  as  to  concert  mea- 
fcres  againli  fuch,  whofe  behaviour  created  a  fufpicion  of 
I  tndr  committing  fbme  crime,  for  which  the  reft  might  be  in 
dacgcr  of  incurring  the  penalty.  In  this  cafe,  thekifpecled 
peribn  was  obliged  to  find  particular  fecurky  for  his  good  be- 
bviour.  Without  which  he  was  confined.  "This  court  was 
a  terror  to  people  of  mean  condition,  as  they  faw  they  could 
Bot  commit  any  offence  with  impunity.  Before  this  order 
vas  eftablifhed,  the  meaner  fort  of  people  might  eafily  (hift 
dtar  quarters  hy  reafon  of  their  obfcurity,  wIiWi  prevented 
them  from  being  taken  notice  of.  But  it  wa^impofRble  for 
nuan  to  change  their  habitation,  after  they  were  obliged  to 
bckg  a  teftimonial  from  their  tything^  to  enable  them  to  fet- 
de  fsr  be  regiftered  in  another. 

17  ^iag  was  as  it  were  a  littk  re-     the  fake  of  the  Noimans,  who  wpuM 
|i&lkk  which  exercifeJ  a  judicial  pow-     not  otherwiTe  be  chofen,  and  ini^eaA 


I 


the  ptccinds  of  its  own  ter*      of  wites  were  called  baront,  and  the  ten 
tKdei^  and  difieted  from  a  fliiic  in     znanois,  or  tything,  they  preAded  over. 


_  ba£  extent  of  ground  and  nam-  an  honour  or  barony.     But  the  town- 

)v  «f  iahibjtaacs.     For  as  the  carl  tythings  or  burroughs  remained  on  their 

I  pefi^sd  JB  the  general  a/lemblyof  eve-  ancient  foot,  and  chofe  their  prefident 

tfraoatfy  ib  there  waj  one  cholen  an*  yearly.     Vid.   St.  Amand.  £0ay  oa 

■^  ass  cf  the  ten  to  prefide  in  the  icgiflative  power  of  England. 

'    ktk^  omit.     Theie  piefidcnis  were  >  One  and  thirty  days. 

oSkA  Apiezitesy    and  by  the  Saxons,  a  That  is,  of  each  the  chief  tything- 

^    vka.    Alter  the  conqve<(,  theft  pre*  naih  and  two  others. 
I   Umg  oSccis  were  made  for  life^  for 
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Thcfe  ten  heads  of  families,  of  ^hom  the  tytbiog  confiil- 
cd,  were  called  free-biirghS|.  that  is,  free-pledges,  burgji  fig- 
nifying  furety  or  pledge.  Hence  the  word  neighbour,  which 
originally  fignifics  a  near  pledge.  In  all  appearance  Burman^ 
which  fignifies  a  neighbour  among  the  Dutch,  is  derived 
from  the  fame  fource,  I  mean,  from  the  fame  cuftom  which 
was  obfervcd  in  Germany,  and  ferved  for  a  model  to  Icing 
Alfred.  We  find  in  the  hiftory  of  the  cuftoms  of  China, 
written  in  Spanifli  by  John  Gonzalez  de  Mendofa,  an  Au-  ' 
guftin  Monk,  that  the  like  cuftom  is  now  in  ufe  in  that  em- 
pire. The  llkencfs  is  fo  perfect  between  what  is  pradliied 
by  the  Chinefc  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  refpefl  to  thefe 
tythings,  or  mutual  pledges,  that  it  is  wonderful,  how  two 
nations  fo  remote  from  each  other,  and  between  whom  riiei  e 
was  never  any  communication,  could  thus  have  the  fame 
thoughts. 

The  next  court  was  that  of  the  hundred.     It  was  held  . 
once  a  month,  and  had  for  prefident  one  of  the  moft  noted 
aldermen  of  the  hundred.     The  bifliop  or  archdeacon  ^vas 
obliged  to  fit  with  him-  to  determine  with  the  other  judges, 
all  matters  ecclefiafticai  and  civil  relating  to  the  hundred. 

The  third  court  yims  that  of  the  trythings  *>,  laths,  or  wa- 
pentakes, according  to  the. name  given  thefe  divifions  in  the 
feveral  counties.  Here  were  decided  the  caufes  between  pri- 
vate perfons,  belonging  to  different  hundreds  of  the  fame 
trything  or  lath.  Befides  this  court,  each  thane  of  the  fir  ft 
rank,  or  baron,  held  one  like  it,  wherein  he  determined  the 
controverfies  between  his  vaflels.  From  whence  the  prefen^ 
court-baron  takes  its  original. 

But  when  a  fuit  commenced  between  perfons  of  different 
trythings,  it  was  brought  to  the  county-court,  called  in 
Saxon,  (hire- gemot,  or  folcmote,  which  was  held  twice  a 
year,  or  oftener,  upon  occafion.  Herein  prefided  the  bifhop 
and  the  earl  or  ealdorman ;  but  in  the  abfence  of  the  ear], 
the  high-fheriff,  or  vifcount  fupplied  his  place.  In  this  court " 
were  regiftered  all  the  tythings  of  the  county,  with  the  names 
of  the  members.  Ecclefiafticai  caufes  were  tried  generally 
in  the  firft  place;  next  thofe  the  king  was  concerned  in ;  and 
laftly,  fuch  as  related  to  private  perfons.  William  the  con- 
queror difpenfed  with  the  biftiops  fitting  in  this  court,  and 


k  The  trything  was  a  th:rd  part  of 
the  county,  fome  footft^ps  of  whkh  an- 
cient divifion  f>ill  remain  in  the  ridings 
of  Yorkilure :    for  eaft-tiding,  weft- 


ridiogj  and  north-riding,  are  manifcft 
corruptions  of  eaft  -  trything,  weft-- 
trything  and  north-trything. 


granted 
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fiiinftJ  Aem  Ac  privifege  of  hblding  courts  of  their  own  fof 
thedbtermiiling  ecdefiiaiHcal  matters.  Appeals  lay  from  thc^ 
IJtKng,  hundred)  or  tiything  coutts,  to  the  fllire-gcmot. 
Here  alfo  all  perfons  of  what  rank  foever  were  to  pke  the 
«A  of  allegiance  to  the  fcmg* 

Bow  great  fcever  the  power  of  this  court  was,  there  was  The  kin j't 
«e  above  it,  which  they  called  th^  kiug's-court,  becaiife  **^*^ 
tbe  king  himfelf  prefiderf  there  in  perfon,  or  in  his  abfence, 
Ae  high-chancellor.  In  this  court  were  examined  the  judg- 
menft  of  the  inferior  courts  j  and  it  v^as  apparently  this 
oait  diat  condemned  the  four  and  forty  judges  put  to  death 
kr  Alfred's  order,  as  has  been  related  in  his  life.  From  this* 
court  die  conrunon- pleas  and  king's-bcnch  derive  their  ori- 
ginal. 

I  come  now  to  the  gr^at  court,  or  aficmbly  general  of  the  The  wltte. 
kingdom,  called  in  Saxon,  wittcna- gemot,  or  mycel  fynod.  n*-8a»ot. 
As  diere  are  great  difputes  about  the  exiftcnce,  origin^  na- 
ture, and  authority  of  this  aflembly  general,  it  will  be  pro- 
per in  this  place,  to  fet  forth  the  various  fenttmcnts  concern- 
ii^tfaefematter!$,  with  the  reafons  and  anfwers  of  fuch  as' 
naintain  the  contrary  opinions.     For  my  part,    as  I  arii 
whol'y  unconcerned  in  the  decifion  of  the  queilions  formed 
t^on  this  fubjeift,  I  fliall  content  myfcif  with  ftating  fairly 
ad  impartially  the  reafons  alledged  on  both  fides.    To  pro*-  * 
aed  regularly,  I  fliall  divide  this  matter  into  four  beads, 
rtich  will  comprife  whatever  has  been  faid  of  moment  on 
to  point.  Firft,  the  original  of  the  wittena-gemot.  Second-    . 
Ij,  who  were  the  members  of  this  great  council.     Thirdly, 
iWrasifhority,  and  the  affahrs  there  debated  and  concluded. 
Fourthly,  their  power  in  ecdefiaffical  niatters. 

I.  Tbe  origin  of  the  wittena-gemot, 

THERE  are  who  believe,  the  wittena-gemot,  orpatli-i.  opinkm 

ament,  to  be  of  later  date  in  England  than  the  royal  **^«*  ^^« 
P«w,   and  to  owe  its  original  to  the  conceflions  of  the  ]J^'^*^*^^ 
fangs.    TTiey  pretend,  the  Jbvereign  having  from  time  to  ing  to  the 
^ffle,  fiecly  fammoned  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  to  con-  «>nccffioii  o£ 
fcit  with  them  about  important  affairs,  this  at  laft  was  tiirn  -  ^"^  *""•** 
^  into  cuftom.     That  in  procefs  of  time,  the  people  ini- 
pjwctffomc  favourable  junftures,  claimed,  as  their  privilege, 
bright  of  having  a  parliament,  though  at  firft  it  depended 
^rely  on  the  king's  pleafurc,  whether  he  would  confult  it 
wnet.    The  main  reafen  thej'  ground  theif  aflertion  upon, 
»j  that  tin -Edward  the  confefl'or,  England' was  hardly  ever, 
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or  but  for  a  little  while,  united  into  one  ftate.    During  the 
heptarchy,  it  was  divided  into  feveral  kingdoms,  which  n>ade 
To  many  diftin£l  ftates.     Of  thefe  kingdoms,  Egbert  united 
but  four,  whilft  the  other  three  remained  feparate.     After- 
wards, the  Danes  became  mafters  of  Northumberland,  Mer- 
cia,  and  Eaft-Anglia,  and  (bared  the  lands  amongft  them. 
So  that  from  the  Saxon  conqueft  to  the  fecond  Danifh  inva^ 
fion,  v^e  do  not  find,  England  was  united  into  one  body, 
but  during  the  (hort  reigns  of  Edwy,  Edear,  and  Edward 
the  martyr.     However  the  go\'ernmcnt  did  not  long  conti- 
nue in  this  pofture.     The  Danes  renewing  their  ravages   in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  England  was  quickly  divided  in  tu'o 
parts,  whereof  one  was  fubje£):  to  the  Danes,  the  other  to 
the  Englifh.    It  is  true  indeed,  after  the  death  of  Edmund 
Ironfide,  the  kingdom  was  reunited  under  Canute  the  great  ; 
but  this  union  ended  with  his  reign,  and  the  kingdom  was  once 
more  divided  amongft  his  fons.   In  a  word,  it  is  maintained^ 
that  England  was  never  thoroughly  united  into  one  kingdom 
till  the  time  of  Edward  the  confeflbr.     It  is  moreover  pre- 
tended to  be  (hown,  from  the  feveral  forts  of  laws,  namely, 
the  Weft-Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danifh,   that  this  heptar- 
chial  government  is  all  a  chimera,  and confequently  the  pre-- 
fent  parliament  cannot  take  its  rife  from  an  aflembly-general 
of  all  England,  which  never  had  a  being  during  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Saxon  kings. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  they  who  talk  thus,  confound  two 
things  which  ought  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed,  namely, 
the  wittena-gemot  or  particular  parliament  of  each  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  that  of  the  feven  kingdoms 
together,  as  making  but  one  body  and  one  ftate.  Though 
this  laft  never  exifted,  yet  might  the  prefent  parliament  de- 
rive, its  original  from  the  other.  On  fuppoiition  that  each 
kingdom  had  its  own  virittena-gcmot,  thofe  of  Suflex  and 
Weilex  became  one,  when  thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united 
under  Ina.  Afterwards,  when  Egbert  annexed  to  his  own 
kingdom  thofe  of  Kent  and  Eflex,  the  fpur  kingdoms  of 
Weilex,  Suflex,  Kent,  and  Eflex,  made  but  one  ftate,  and 
confequently  had  but  one  parliament.  In  proportion  as  this 
kingdom  was  enlarged  by  the  conquefts  of  Alfred  the  great, 
Edward  and  Athelftan,  the  wittena-gemot  increafcd  in  its 
members,  and  at  length  comprifed  all  England  in  the  reigns 
of  Edvj^,  Edgar,  and  Edward  the  martyr.  Indeed,  in  the 
reign  of  Ethff^ted  JI.  the  wars  with  the  Danes  broke  in  upon 
this  regulation,  and  England  was  divided  in  two  parts.  But  . 
under  Canute  the  great,  the  kingdom  was  once  more  united, 

and 
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and  confequently  there  was  but  one  and  the  fame  wittena* 
^mot,  which  was  again  divided  in  two,  though  but  for  a 
xlbQit  (pace,  under  IJaroId  and  Hardicanute.  In  fine,  after 
Harold,  by  the  intereft  of  carl  Goodwin,  was  put  in  poflef- 
fiori  of  the  kingdom  of  Weflex,  there  was  but  one  wittena- 
gemot  in  all  England,  till  the  Norman  conqueft. 

To  prove  therefore  that  the  prefent  parliament  derives  not  Proofs  ftri 
its  origin  from  the  wittena-gemot  of  the  Saxons,  either  the  w»"«n?- 
time  muft  be  aifigned  when  parliaments  firft  began  after  the  l^^^  j^j^g^ 
conqueft,  or  it  muft  be  denied,  there  was  ever  any  fuch  dom. 
thing  as  a  wittena-gemot  in  each  of  the  feven  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy.  The  former  of  thefe  is  hardly  poflible,  un- 
lets  bare  conjectures  are  allowed  inftead  of  folid  arguments. 
As  for  the  latter,  the  afTertors  of  the  antiquity  of  parliaments 
produce,  againA  fuch  as  deny  the  being  of  the  Saxon  wit- 
tena-gemot, feveral  proofs  which  they  look  upon  as  demon- 
ftrative.  The  fiift  is  taken  from  the  title  of  the  laws  of  Ina 
king  of  Wellex,  wherein  are  thefe  words :  I  Ina,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  with  the  advice  of 
Cenred,  my  father,  Hedda,  my  bifiiop,  with  all  my  ealdor- 
men,  (eniors,  and  wife  men  of  my  nation,  willing  to  efta- 
bliih  good  order  in  the  ilate,  have  ordained,  &c.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that  Ina  in  making  his  laws  had  the  advice  of  the 
aflonbly-general  of  Weflex.  That  the  fame  method  was 
eftablifhed  in  Mercia,  is  fhown  from  Bertulph's  charter  to 
the  abbey  of  Croyland,  wherein  arc  thefe  words,  with  the 
unanimous  confent  of  the  prefent  council  aflembled  at  Kingf- 
bury,  to  debate  on  the  afFairs  of  the  nation. 

In  this  charter,  after  the  bilhops  and  lords  had  fet  their 
hands,  the  king  fubfcribed  in  this  manner :  I  Bertulph,  in 
the  prefcnce  of  all  the  bi/hops  and  great  men  of  my  king- 
dom. This  is  a  clear  evidence  that  the  charter  was  granted 
in  the  afTembly-general  or  wittena-gemot  of  Mercia.  The 
fame  might  be  fhown,  with  regard  to  each  of  the  other  king-  - 
doms  :  but,  fay  they,  the  cafe  is  fo  evident  as  not  to  admit 
of  difputcu 

They  pretend  likewife  to  prove,  there  was  a  general  wit-Tbe  ptooft 
tena-gemot  of  the  feven  kingdoms,  from  the  very  name  of  <^. «  »«ne»l 
heptarchy,  which  implies  that  the  feven  kingdoms  had  fome-  ^^I^J^ 
thing  in  common,  and  confequendy,  there  was  an  afTembly,  the  leven 
where  Xbeir  common  af&irs  were  confidered.     For  inftance,  kincdoms. 
how  could  the  monarchs  or  generals  for  the  feven  kingdoms 
be  eleded,   if  there  was  not  an  afTembly  for  that  purpofe  i 
Moreover,  they  pretend  to  have  more  diredl  proofs,  of  the 
bolding  from  time  to  time  fuch  aflemblies  for  the  common 
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af&iirs  of  the  fevcn  kingdoms.     Several  hiftorians  aflure  us^ 
there  was  a  general  aflembly  held  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where 
Jna  king  of  Weflex  wa$  chofen  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, by  the  intereft  of  Sebha  king  of  Eflex,  who  was  pre- 
fent  with  all  the  other  kings.     They  produce  alio  from  In- 
gulphus,  Witglaph  king  of  Mercia's  charter,  where  are  thefe 
yrords :  in  the  prefence  of  Egbert  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons» 
of  Ethelwulph  his  fon>  and  of  the  bifhops  and  gre^t  lords  of 
England,  aflembled  at  London.     Hence  it  is  plain,  this  aC- 
fembly  convened  at  London,  and  compofed  of  all  the  bifliops 
9nd  great  men  of  England,  was  a  general  wittena- gemot  of 
the  nation.  * 
xTh«  infwcr     In  anfwer  to  the  objeflion  taken  froni  the  divcrfity  of  the 
to  the  ob-    J^vvs  then  in  England,  it  is  faid,  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange,  that 
^Z^?  Mercia  attd  Wtffex,  being  two  diftinft  ftates,  Ihould  have 
tyofthe      different  laws  3  much  lefs,  that  the  Danes  (hould  eftablifh 
lawt.  their  own  laws  in  their  conquefts  ^     But  it  is  maintained, 

it  cannot  be  reafonably  inferred,  from  this  divcrfity,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  a  wittena-gemot  in  each  king- 
dom, or  a  general  one  for  all  the  fcven-  This  inference 
would  be  as  abfurd,  as  if  a  man,  from  .the  different  laws  and 
^uftoms  in  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low-Countries, 
{hould  conclude  there  was  neither  a  convention  of  the  ftates 
in  each  province,  nor  an  aflembly  of  the  ftates-general. 

To  ftrengtben  all  thefe  proofs,  moreover  is  urged  the  con^- 
formity  in  this  refpeA  between  England  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms.  The  Saxons  had  the  like  aflemblies  in 
Germany :  the  Oftrogoths,  and  after  them,  the  Lombards 
in  Italy :  the  Francs  had  their  fields  of  mars  or  of  may  *, 
their  fanes,  their  parliaments  :  and  the  Spaniards  their  cortez» 
This  conformity  plainly  fliews,  there  was  no  other  form 
qf  government  then  in  Europe.  It  is  further  added,  that  to 
deny  with  any  foundation  thefe  aflemblies  to  be  as  ancient  as 
kingly  power,  it  muft  be  fhown  who  are  the  fovereigns  that 
ijrfl:  efl^ablifhed  them  in  each  kingdom.  But  how  came  it  to 
pafs,  that  all  the  kings  in  Europe  ihould  agree  together  at 
the  fame  time,  to  become  fo  very  gracious  and  condefcend* 
ing  to  their  fubjeds  ?  There  is  doubtlefs  more  reafon  to  fi^- 

c  See  not£  ii;i  the  reign  of.  Canute  regies  qnotannit  circa  Anni  principium 

the  great  concerning  tbU  threefold  dif-  &  martio  menfe  indicere,  qui  in  patenti 

tin^ion  of  the  Iaws.  campo  &  fub  dio  pera^bantur,  ex  quo 

4  Campus  Martii,  Sc  Madii  vd  Ma*  campi    Mardi   vulgo  appeliantur^    9. 

gi,  comitia  publica,  ieu  j^enerales  con-  fcriptorlbas.     Gxeg.    Turoa,    1.    x. 

vcatus  Quos  folcbint  ptimi  francprum  l^ift.  Fran.  c.  zj, 
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{sofe  Atj  would  have  all  joined  in  abolifiiing,  rather  than 
in  granting,  a  privilege  of  this  nature. 

If,  The  conjiituent  parts  or  memiers  cf  the  witiena^ 
gemot, 

ALL  ^grce,  the  greater  nobility  were  members  of  the 
^  wiitena-gemot.  By  the  greater  nobility,  I  mean  the 
eaidontien  and  thanes  of  the  firll  rank,  afterwards  ftyled  earls 
tnA  barons.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know,  whether  the 
tbanes  of  the  fecond  and  third  clafles,  and  the  ceorles,  of 
i^om  the  houfe  of  commons  at  prcfent  confifts,  had  a  right 
to  &  there  by  their  reprefentatives  or  not.  Tho'  this  inqui- 
ry ieems  to  be  of  little  moment,  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
mons inconteftably  enjoy  this  privilege,  yet  it  is  not  entirely 
nccdlcfs  to  know,  whether  they  ufurped  it :  whether  it  was 
given  them  by  the  conceffion  of  the  kings  :  or  whether  it  i$ 
of  the  fame  (landing  with  the  monarchy.  How  undeniable 
Jbever  the  right  of  the  commons  may  be  at  prefent,  ther^ 
ire  Ibmc  who  are  prefuaded  it  Would  be  of  dangerous  confe-' 
qacnce  to  acknowledge  it  to  floW  from  the  condefcenfion  of 
the  fovcrctgns,  left  the  fahie  power  that  is  fuppofed  to  have 
granted  it,  fhouid  think  of  revoking  it  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  *.  And  indeed  this  is  the  true  motive  of 
all  the  attertnpts  to  prove,  the  commons  have  not  been  alj 
Amg  in  pofteffion  of  this  privilege.  It  is  but  too  apparent, 
this  queftion  has  been  ftarted  only  to  gratify  fuch  of  the  kings 
as  have  endeavoured  to  ftrctch  the  royal  prerogative  beyond 
its  doe  bounds. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  they  who  maintain  the  commons  had  Fjrft  argu* 
no  right  to  fit  irr  the  wittena-gemot,  in  the  time  of  the  Sax-  ™«n*««*ittft 
on  kings,  alledge  for  their  fii  ft  reafon,  that  the  under-thanes  ^lu!"*" 
and  ceorlcs  "were  not  proprietors  of  lands.     Whence  they  in- 
fer, it  would  have  been  of  no  ufe  to  the  commons  to  have  a 
place  in  thefe  afiembhes,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  was  to  regulate 
the  siffairs  of  a  country  which  properly  belonged  to  the  king 
and  the  nobility.     Th^y  add,  it  is  incredible  that  the  nobles 
of  the  firft   rank  fliould  agree  to  make  their  vaflals  their 
companions :    that  iince  in  the-  diftrib^tion  of  their  lands 
they  were  at  liberty  to  give  them  on  what  conditions  they 

«  Tbis  IS  what  happenec!   in  the  p<rw^r  to  revoke  thcSr|>rivi!eges,  which; 

nigm  of  king  James  I.  th»  pzioce  hav-  in  his  opinion,  had  no  other  founda^ 

lag  often  giving'  the  commons  to  un-  tioo  than  the  conceffioot  of  his  prede-  . 

^erfUa^  that  he  thought'  it  iii  his  ceiTots,    Rapin. 

B  f  pleafed^ 
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pleafed»  it  is  not  at  all  probable  they  (hould  place  the  tenants 
in  the  fame  rank  with  the  lords.  ,To  render  this  opinion 
more  probable,  they  fay  further,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined » 
.  that  in  thofe  days  the  people  were  upon  the  fame  foot  as  at 
prefent ;  that  although  they  were  free,  their  freedom  was 
confined  within  narrow  bounds ;  that  the  fupcriority  of  the 
nobles  over  them  was  vaftly  greater  than  at  this  day,  and 
for  that  reafon  the  people  were  little  regarded  :  they 
ferved  in  the  wars  for  foot  foldiers,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
fervants.  Accordingly  they  had  the  name  of  Knechten  [that 
is  fervants]  given  them. 
Aafwer  to  To  this  the  affertors  of  the  rights  of  the  commons  reply, 
tibefi^  tf.  ^^^  f^j^QQ  ^jje  nobles,  who  held  their  lands  of  the  king,  had 
a  right  to  a  place  in  the  wittena-gcmot,  the  commons,  who 
held  their  lands  of  the  nobles,  might  very  well  have  the  fame 
privilege  too.  The  reafon  alledged  in  the  objedion  not 
holding  good  againft  the  lords,  ought  not  to  be  or  more  force 
againil  the  commons.  They  add,  that  the  main  bufinefs  of 
the  general  council  was  the  making  laws  as  well  for  the  peo* 
pie,  as  for  the  nobility  5  the  fettling  the  rights  of  the  fub- 
je£ls  i  the  preferving  peace  in  the  ftate  i  and  the  raiftng 
taxesj<  whereof  the  people  paid  the  iargeft  fhare.  Hence 
they  infer,  it  was  very  natural,  and  extremely  confbnant  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Saxons,  that  the  people  (hould  give  their 
confept  to  all  thofe  things  that  concerned  them  no  lefs  than 
the  nobles.  In  a  word,  they  fay,  if  the  people  affifted  not  at 
the  debates  of  the  great  council,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
whence  fliould  proceed  the  great  care  of  fecuring  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  preventing  their  being  opprefled  by  the 
great.  It  is  well  known  that  men,  efpecially  the  great,  are 
not  wont  to  labour  fo  heartily  to  leflen  their  power,  but  ra* 
ther  endeavour  to  increafe  their  authority  as  much  as  poffible. 
But  as  this  point,  being  a  matter  of  tad):  and  not  of  right, 
cannot  be  decided  by  bare  reafonings,  both  parties  endeavotir 
to  fupport  their  opinions  with  more  fuitable  proofs,  namely, 
authorities.  To  this  end,  each  fide  lays  great  ftrefs  upon 
certain  terms  in  the  chaners  of  the  Anglo- daxon  kings,  and 
upon  pertain  expreiSons  in  the  hiftorians,  who  fpeak  of  the  go- 
vernment of  thofe  days.  It  will  be  neceflary  therefore  to 
produpe  fome  of  thefe  proofs,  for  the  reader's  better  under- 
ftanding  the  queftion,  and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  judge 
of  the  reaibns  alledged  on  both  fides.  I  (hall  begin  with 
what  is  urged  againft  the  commons,  or  their  reprefentatives^ 
being  niemoers  of  th?  ^neral  aifembly. 

In 
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Intfcefirft  place  it  is  faid,  the  very  name  of  wittcna-ge* 
not  ptainly  implies,  that  the  great  council  confifted  only  of 
fach  as  were  ftyled  wittan.  Now  it  is  pretended,  the  precife 
Bwamng  of  that  word  is  majores  natu,  feniores,  ealdormen, 
bf  which  are  underftood  only  the  earls  and  barons,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Ssxons,  the  ealdormen  and  king's  thanes, 
^ntual  and  temporal.  To  make  this  appear,  a  paffage  is 
cited  out  of  Bede's  ecrlefiaftical  hiftory  as  tranllated  by  king 
Alfred.  Bede  fays,  king  Ofwald  applied  to  the  majores  na- 
ttt  01  Scotland  for  a  bimop ;  and  Alfred  has  rendered  the 
Knns,  majores  natu  by  ealdormen.  The  fame  htftorian  fay-  Bede,!.  3. 
in*  m  the  £une  place,  that  Ofwald  madeafe  of  fuis  ducibus^*  3* 
&  miniftris  for  interpreters ;  Alfred  has  tranflated  thefe  words 
bf,  his  ealdormen  and  thanes.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
tbe  term  wittan  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  ealdormen  and 
batons,  or  in  general,  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation.  And 
accordingly  it  is  concluded,  the  wittena-gemot,  or  allembly 
of  wife  men,  confifted  only  of  fuch.  This  explanation  of 
dieword  wittan  is  farther  confirmed,  by  the  hiftorians  ren- 
(ienng  it  in  Latin  by  principes,  optimates,  proceres,  mag- 
oates,  duces,  comites,  praepofiti,  miniftri  regis,  nobiles, 
mOites,  which  can  by  no  means  be  underftood  of  the  people, 
or  tbeir  reprefcntatives. 

Thev  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  alledge,  in  their  Anfwer  t© 
tim,  tnc  fame  authorities  to  prove  the  greater  nobility  v/tre^^^^' 
BOt  alone  fummoned  to  the  national  council.  They  pretend, 
diefe  very  expreffions,  on  which  their  adverfaries  ground 
tbdropinion,  are  not  to  be  (b  reftrained  to  the  nobility,  as  to 
be  unapplicable  to  the  magiftrates  and  chief  men  among  the 
ftople.  To  prove  what  they  advance,  they  cite  numberlefs 
parages  from  the  Latin  authors,  where  the  words  principes, 
lubiles,  milites,  are  to  be  taken  in  that  fenfe. 

To  this  the  others  reply,  the  word  people  may  be  under-  Reply  of  the 
ftood  in  two  different  fenfes ;  firft,  as  it  figniiies  a  nation  in  ^^* 
general,  in  which  fenfe  they  own  that  by  magnates,  pro- 
ceres,  nobiles,  &c.  may  be  meant  the  chief  men  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  whole  nation.  The  other  fenfe  of  the  word 
people  is  more  reftrained,  and  fignifies  only  a  part  of  the 
pec^e,  at  feparate  or  different  from  the  nooility,  as  when 
one  fays,  the  nobles  and'*^)eople.  This  is  the  meaning  in 
({ueftion,  to  which  it  (hould  be  proved  that  the  cited  pailages 
tan  be  applied.  Now  this  is  what  they  think  impof&ble,  af- 
firming, there  b  no  fuch  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin 

authors,  as  optimates  plebis,  but  always  populi,  that  is,  of 

<be  people  in  general.    But  fuppofing  it  were  true,  that  thefe 
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Mcrcia,  Edmund  king  of  Eaft-Anglia,  and  of  iabbots,  ab* 
befles,  dukes,  earls,  and  great  men  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  other  faithful  fuWefts,  a  great  multitude,  who  all  ap- 
proved of  this  royal  a<S,  to  which  the  dignified  perfons  fub- 
fcribed  their  names.  It  is  pretended,  hnce  the  great  men 
only  figned  the  charter,  their  approbation  alone  was  nee  efFa- 
ry.  Befides^  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  a  great  multitude 
of  faithful  fubjecSs  ?  was  it  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ? 
this  they  won't  fay,  who  maintain  that  the  commons  fat  ia 
the  wittena-gemot  by  their  reprefentatives,  as  they  do  at  this 
'  day.  And  indeed,  this  great  multitude  cannot  well  be  ap- 
plied to  a  very  limited  number  of  reprefeiitatives,  but  may 
very  aptly  be  ufed  to  denote  crowds  of  people,  got  together 
to  make  acclamations.  In  fine,  it  is  obfcrved,  that  in  all  the 
forecited  paflages,  a  forced  meaning  is  given  to  the  term, 
fideles,  to  make  it  fignify  the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons, 
fince  that  word  is  applicable  to  a!l  fubje(5ls  in  general,  as  well 
to  the  body  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  people. 
Another  ar-  To  coi^ie  therefore  to  more  dire<St  proofs,  the  favourers  of 
Srcom^**''  the  commons  alledge  other  paflages,  where  they  pretend  the 
meaning  of  thefe  terms  is  fixed  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  by  the  word  procuratores.  In  a  chaiter^  dated 
8 1 1,  it  is  faid,  Cenulph  king  of  Mercia  aflembled,  for  the 
dedication  of  the  monaftery  of  Winchelcomb,  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  the  bimops,  procurators,  &c. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  dedication  of  a  church  and 
monaflery  was  the  only  bufinefs  in  hand,  for  which  purpofe 
Cenulph  had  aflembled  a  multitude  of  people,  and  particu- 
larly fuch  as  were  diftinguiflied  by  their  birth  or  offices.  But 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  a  real  wittena-gemot,  the  term, 
procuratores,  is  too  undeterminate  to  denote  the  reprefenta- 
tives of  the  commons,  unlcfs  it  be  joined  with  fome  other 
word  that  fixes  its  fignification. 

To  refute  this  objedHon,  a  charter  is  produced  by  the 
other  fide,  where  they  maintain,  the  term  procuratores  muft 
be  underftood  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  This 
charter,  granted  by  king  Athelftan  «,  concludes  thus; 
granted  at  the  royal  vill  ^twelope,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
bifhops,  abbots,  dukes,  earls,  and  patriae  procuratoribus* 
Now,  fay  they,  who  can  thefc  patriae  procuratores  be,  but 
Thcanfwer.  the  rcprcJcntativcs  of  the  people  ?  But  they  who  arc  of  the 


AnTwer, 


Reply  for 
tlie  com* 

ttlOJlS. 


f  In  the  annals  of  Winchelcomb  in 
tba  Cottonian  libnnr. 
S  To  the  abbey  of  Abbingtoa  u>  931^ 


which  charter  i«  entered  in  the  gnpat 
re^ifter  that  belonged  to  that  abbey,  aa4 
i£  Qow  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
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ConCnrf  opinion,  fay,  this  is  only  a  bare  conjeflijiie,  ivhich 
can  be  of  no  force,  unlefs  this  expreiSon  be  (hown  to  be 
comiDMi  at  that  time. 

Laftlj,  a  proof  is  alledged  in  favour  of  the  commons,  thatTh«la#  $r 
kms  to  be  ftronger  than  any  of  the  former.    It  is  faid,  there  ^»^^f^ 
n  now  fcveral  hamlets  \  that  fend  reprefentatives  to  par-  „^^ 
iaocnt,  which  right  muft  have  been  received  in  the  time 
cf  the  Saxon  kings,    when  they  were  confiderable  cities 
a  barrouirhs.     Indeed,    it  is  very  improbable   this    pri- 
liiegefliould  be  granted  them  after  they  made  fo  defpicable 
itefFe  in  the  kingdom. 

To  evade  this  argument,  it  is  replied,  it  cannot  take  The  aoiWcr^ 
pface,  unlefs  it  be  proved  that  thefe  burroughs,  now  become 
bnlets,  were  gone  to  decay  before  the  conqueft.  They 
iU|  that  even  this  would  not  be  fufficient,  becaule  very  poi- 
Mjr  diej  might  have  been  rebuilt  and  deftroyed  again  during 
tbe  dvii  wars,  England  was  fo  often  troubled  with,  after  the 
coomons  were  in  pcfleiEon  of  the  right  of  fending  reprefen- 
ixivcs  to  parliament. 

To  all  thefe  arguments  alledged  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
OQis,  it  is  added  as  a  favourable  precedent,  that  in  all  the 
eAer  ftates  in  Europe,  the  people  were  fummoned  to  the  ge- 
ml  aflcmblies.  Though  hitherto  I  have  only  related  thcr  ea* 
fcos  of  both  parties,  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  this  lail» 
ibt  it  b  groundlefsly  alledged,  without  pretending  however 
^weaken  the  reft.  And  this  I  fhall  plainly  (how,  at  leaft 
»ith  regard  to  France,  by  the  authority  of  three  writers, 
vfco  are  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  cuftoms  of 
tbt  kingdom. 

The  hrft  is  Mezerai,  who,  difcourfmg  of  this  fubje<a,  fays,  M«erai 

*  I  meet  with  three  forts  of  aflemblies  in  thofe  days ;  the  ge- 1^'*™^ '. 
neral  courts  of  the  provinces ;  the  champs  de  mai,  at  cuftoms  of 

*^  which  were  prefent  the  feniores  and  msyores  natu  of  the  the  villth 
"  people,  where  military  affairs  were  chiefly  debated  j    and*^^^' 
^  die  conventus,  colloquia,  parliaments,  where  the  bifhops, 
^  abbots,  and  other  great  men  met  to  make  laws,  and  re- 
^  golate  matters  relating  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the 

*  dvil  ^vernment,  and  the  publick  revenues,  &c.  The 
"  two  laft  aflemblies  were  confounded  in  one."  In  the  opi- 
Bioa  therefore  of  this  hiftorian,  none  but  the  great  men  were 
Dembers  of  the  parliaments.  But  fmce  it  may  be  objeded, 
^  by  the  feniores  and  majores  natu  that  affifted  at  the 

^  Of  which  fixt  are  Gatton  in  Sor-      ihire  and  Cornwallj  and  other  c^un-r 
^t  and  fcveral  butrcu^  in  Devon*      ties. 
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disuhps  it  maiy  are  to  be  underftood  die  repfefentadt^ 
die  peo|^^  let  lu  fee  ¥^t  pre&lent  Fsmchet  fays  upon  thic 
'  head. 
Tm^%        This  learned  Iriftorian  mentions  a  certain  ^ech^  fiioiii^xi 
*fF^*^   him  as  made  by  Boniface  archbi&op  of  Mentz,  vrkere  than 
1.  vi!  prelate  told  Peptn,  that  the  Gauls,  omnium  ordinum,  of  all 

orders  and  degrees^   had  given  him  the  crown.     ^^  This 
**  fpeechy  fays  the  author,  is  mofl  certainly  fpurious.   Firf^ 
*'  becaufe  the  Francs  never  called  themielves  Gaqh.     S^— 
^  coadiy  and  pnacrpatly,  becaufe  of  the  words  omnium  or--» 
**  dinum ;  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  talk  either  of  orders 
*^  or  degrees,  none  but  bifhops,,  abbots,  eafls,  nobles,  hav- 
*^  ing  a  place  ia  the  fanes,  general  courts,  or  parliaments^ 
•^  ani^  the  earls,,  commiflioners,  or  church-adv^icaiies,  to  re- 
^^  port  the  complaincs  of  the  people  of  their  refpefth^e  tevrj— 
«  tones." 
Pafqttier,         Pafqwec,  the  third  writer,  whofe  authority  I  wouM  al- 
rethcrches,  ledge,   expirfles  himfelf  ftill  more  plainly  and  fiilly  in  dii» 
matter.     His  words  are:  "  Although  fome,  who  pretend  ro 
*?  be  well  verfed  in  the  hiffoiy  of  France,  believe  the  slC- 
*'  fembly  of  the  flatcs-gcncral  is  of  a  very  long  fbnding;', 
"  nay  found  the  liberties  of  tbc  people  upon  it,  yet  is  nei- 
*?  thcr  the  one  nor  the  other  true.     I  am  (enfible,  and  rea- 
•'  dy  to  own,  that,  formerly  in  Gaul,  before  die  conqueflof 
^'  Julius  Casfar,  there  were  general  ailemblies,  which  were 
**  continued  by  him  under  a  pretence,  familiar'to  the  Romansy 
*^  of  leaving  us  in  pofieflion  ofour  ancient  rights  and  liberties^ 
*^  But.in  all  thefe  afiemblies,  you  will  find  none  of  the  c<»n- 
*'  mon  people,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  fo  many  cyphers. 
*^  In  like  manner,  you  will  find,  under  the  firfl  and  fecond 
'*  race  of  our  kings,  folemn  conventions  which  were  called 
*^'  parliaments,  the  principal  fincw  of  our  monarchy.     But 
**  to  theic  were  fummoned  only  the  princes,   great  lords, 
^^  nobles,  and  dignified  churchmen.     Now  in  our  afiemblies 
**  of  the  three  eftates,  not  only  the  common  people  havr  a 
^^  place  with  the  clergy  and  nobilitv,  but  what  is  more, 
^^  make  the  greatefl  and  beft  part.     Whence  is  it  then,  that 
*'  wtthio  fome  centuries  of  years-  the  commons  have  had  a 
**  right  to  fit  in  our  conventions,  where  arc  debated  the  af- 
*^  fairs  relating  to  the  good  of  the  nation  in  general.     This 
**  is  what  I'fhali  account  for."    Then  be  &ows  the  rea- 
fans,  of  the  coismoii' people,  or  third  efiate,  being  firft  called 
to  the  parliaments,  and  fixes  the  origiival  of  it  to  the  time  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  who  began  his  reign  in  1286.     Thefe  are  the 
tcftimonies  of  three  very  judicious  v^iters,  thoroughly  verfed 
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m  the  hiftonr  of  France.  So,  fax  therefore  is  the  ancient 
pndice  of  France  from  being  a  proof  of  the  antiquity -of  tbe 
right  of  the  commons  of  England,  that  it  rather  ferves  to. 
vvalxn  the  £une. 

After  feeing  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  for  and  againft  the  Romrk  «i 
iDtiquity  of  the  commons  right  to  fit  in  parliament,  it  is  this  <iifpute. 
doubdcfe  very  furprifing  that  both  fides  fhould  be  forced  to 
i&ipute  upon  bare  conjedures,  and  the  meaning  of  cert^n 
ttnns  in  tbe  trapAations  of  charters.  One  would  think,  in 
I  matter  of  this  nature,  each  fide  (hotild  produce  more  fub- 
isodal  aiguments.  However  this  be,  the  reader  may  now 
ibrm  his  judgment  upon  what  has  been  faid,  wherein  I  be- 
lieve nothing  material  is  omitted,  of  what  has  been  alledged 
pro  and  con^  though  I  have  done  it  very  compendiouily. 

But  as  the  gr^ateft  part  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  both  Ob&mtion 
{ortics,  are  taken  from  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^*^TJJ^ 
kin^  I  (hall  make  one  remark,  which  ought  to  be  confi- 
deroi  before  judgment  is  given  upon  this  difpute.  And  that  is, 
the  authority  of  all  thefe  charters,  is  queftioned  by  fuch  as. ace 
aoft  ver&d  iath^  Engliih  hiflory.  The  reafon  th«y  alledge 
for  it,  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ufe  of 
charters  was  unknown  in  England.  When  the  king  made 
igrant  to  the  church,  or  to  any  private  perfpn^  he  put  them 
in  po&ffion  by  the  delivery  of  a  green  turf,  bough,  or  the 
Htc  Formerly,  fays  Ingulpbus,  pofleiEon.of  lands  was  gi-Hiftory  of 
wn  by  bare  words  without  any  charters  or  other  writings.  Croyland. 
They  only  delivered  to  the  donee,  or  purchafer,  a  helmet,***  ^°' 
feorf,  hora,  cup,  fbmetimes  a  fpur,  bow,  arrow,  &c.  From 
tliis  cuftom  it  is  inferred,  that  the  charters,  alledged  as. 
panted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  were  all  forged^imig  af- 
ter their  time.  But  as  it  may  feem  ftrange,  there  mould  be 
tt>w  ^  many  char  tcrs  bearing  date  before  there  was  any  fuch 
thing  in  ufe,  a  matter  of  hct  is  advanced,  which,  if  true, 
ftows  the  reafon  of  fuch  numbers  being  forged.  It  is  af- 
femcd,  William  the  conqueror  finding  great  part  of  the 
crown  lands  to  be  alienated,  particularly  to  the  monafteries, 
fiimmoned  the  abbots  to  appear  at  his  court,  and  produce 
tic  tides  by  which  they  held  their  eftates.  Some,  who  had 
Qodiing  to  plead  but  long  poifefiion,  being  difpoflefled,  her 
canfe  the  king  would  allow  no  title  good,  but  what  was 
iafonn,  great  numbers  of  monks  fet  about  forging  charters, 
^  which  they  gave  all  the  appearance  of  truth  that  was  pof- 
^!c.  In  this  manner  they  deceived  that  prince,  and  his 
wman  council,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory, 
languagje,  aiid.cufioms  of  the  Saxons.    Sgme. produced  their 
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charters  in  Latin,  but  thefe  were  rejeded,  on  account  of 
the  improbability  the  Saxon  kines  (hould  ftiake  u(e  of  a  lan- 
guage, little  underftood,  and  itill  much  lefs  ufed  in  thcfr 
time.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  however  certain, 
feveral  of  thofc  charters,  which  are  by  fome  thought  authen- 
tick,  were  forged,  and  that  long  after  their  date.  At  Icaft 
it  was  very  di^cult  to  be  convinced  by  good  arguments,  that 
thofe  from  whence  the  teftimonies  to  decide  the  prefent  quer* 
tion  are  taken,  are  fo  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  AngIo-oax« 
ons. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  this  appears  to  be  a  very  intri- 
cate cafe.  Neither  is  there  anv  likelihood  of  its  being  ever 
fet  in  a  clearer  light.  Almoft  all  the  ancient  monuments 
which  might  f^rve  to  unfold  the  difficulties  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  monafteries,  either  before,  or  after  the  Nor- 
man conqueft  K 

III.  The 


t  As  there  are  no  Saxon  monuments 
older  than  the  efbbliihment  of  chriiii- 
anity,  and  but  little  light  to  be  had 
from  thofe  that  are  after,  recourfe  mutt 
be  had  to  inference  from  thofe  few 
truths  that  are  known,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  who  were  the  mcmhcrs  of  the 
Saion  leglflatiire.  Now  the  moft  pro- 
bable hv^othefis  fee ms  to  be  this.  Pow- 
er refiiits  from  and  is  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  property  or  efiatcs,  and  in 
all  places  where  tyranny  does  not  pre- 
vail, the  perfons  who  compofe  the  le- 
gfflatutc,  derive  that  power  from  the 
intereil  they  have  in  fome  land^  or  eJfe 
from  fome  diftindlion  of  rank  and  or- 
der, which  difcriminate  the  members  of 
a  focicty.  As  therefore  our  Saxon  an- 
ccAors  in  their  owo  country,  diJ  all 
pcribnaily  meet  for  the  enabling  lavvs ; 
fo  aficr  their  coming  into  England  all 
to  whom  the  land  was  apportioned  per- 
fonaJIy  a0ifted  in  the  Saxon  parliaments, 
which  were  held  at  firft,  during  tl:e 
■  heptarchy,  in  open  places  capable  of  re- 
ceiving all  that  had  a  right  to  be  there, 
becaule  there  were  no  minute  freeiiold- 
crs  in  thofe  early  days.  By  the  feudal 
law  all  land-holders  were  obliged  to  at- 
tend .It  the  feudal  courts,  and  had  a 
right  to  give  their  aflent  or  diffent  to 
ai)y  laws  or  orders  there  propofed : 
whence  we  yet  retain  the  expreflioa 
of  the  convention  of  tlie  eftat  s.  After 
tht  union  of  the  f  ren  kiogdom:>  when 


the  exeitife  of  the  Icgiflatlipe  power  in 
the  f>erfon  of  every  individual  became  . 
impracticable  by  resUon  of  their  remote- 
nefs  and  number,  fome  change  in  the 
outward  form  was  neceflary  in  order  to 
preferve    the    commonwealth  on   the 
^farne  principles  it  was  at  firft  eftabliih* 
*ed  J  and  as  the  whole  kingdem  was  di- 
vided into  ^  many  little  rcpublicks  or 
tythings,  fome  porfon  out  of  every  ty« 
thiog  or  bun-ough  came  to  the  wittena. 
gemot,  to  take  care  of  the  concerns  of 
the  fociety  be  belonged  to :  thefe  were 
called  witcn  or  wifemen,  and  were  ito 
other  than  the  piefiding  judges  or  gereia 
of  every  t>thing;,   who  were  annually 
chofen,    both  in  the  rural  and  town 
tythings.     As  therefore  the  eark,  bi-- 
(hops,  and  abbots  (who  were  the  pre« 
iiding  judges  in  the  communities  both 
eccle^alllcal  and  civil,  that  the  people 
were  originally  divided  into)  were  ua« 
doubtedly  members  of  the  wittena-ge> 
mot,  fo  it  is  rcafonable  to  think  that  the 
witan  (who  were  the  prefiding  judges 
in  the  lefler  communities  that  were  af- 
terwards  made)  wire  fo  too.  For  it  wa» 
but  natural, when  every  individual  could 
not  appear  in  perfon,  that  the  delegate 
or  reprefentalive  of  each  community 
ihould  be  the  perfon,  to  whom^ey  had 
by  their  own  free  choice  given  the  pre- 
cedency  amongft  thcmfelvrs.     Hence  it 
is  plain  that  the  commons  or  bnd-hoM- 
crs  v.xrc  e%*er  a  part  of  the  legiilanu^  s 
becaa6 
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m.  Tbi  mUbority  of  the  wittena-gemotj  and  the  affairs 
there  debated. 

^H£  R  £  is  no  treating  this  fubjed  with  any  cleamefs^ 
^  without  examining  three  queftions^  which  are  as 
wmnly  controverted  as  Uie  former. 

I.  In 


kea6  tiiOBgh  the  carls  perhapc  might 
Mtkckahc  or  annual  officen,  after 
fcttktkn  of  the  heptarchy,  as  they 
mUoR,  yet  the  gnvet  of  the  ty- 
i*im  wiD  wsR  eleaiiff  y  bcmg  n^ni' 
bi  flf  tbe  Saxon  wktena-gemot,  the 
hoom  femained  a  oonftkuent  part 
if  {k  SiBQii  kgiflature.  Hence  the 
Wb  («ho  woe  the  iane  as  our  lar- 
n^  ttly  payiag  their  rent  in  com, 
hf^  Ik.  iofcad  of  money)  and  alio 
thrtbaa  (who  had  lands  affigned 
^kf  the  king  or  great  men  in  re- 
<MpCBce  for  their  ia^ice,  and  in  lieu 
'nyi^  ud  conicqaendy  were  no 
■K  dtta  port  of  the  family  of  him 
^  had  their,  lands  of)  were  not 
■aknofthe  wittena-gemoty  except 
hththano,  who  held  their  lands  of 
^oovaier  their  firvke,  which  re- 
iki to  the  publick.  See  p.  16,  17. 
■*  7.)  A  wittena-gemot  then  was 
V  <siier  than  an  afiembly  of  all  the 
g^fal  judges  of  the  nation,  earls, 
<|^  and  wites,  or  the  annual  ma- 
itsttB  of  the  tythings  and  burroughs, 
«b  lepce&iited  all  the  proprietors  of 
"Bin their  le^wdive  tythings.  Thus 
^Bs  food  till  the  conqueft.  King 
2"^  ^«  haying  aflumed  the  r^ 
Jt «  his  own  bv  right,  treated  all 
^<^  appofed  him  as  rebels,  and 
v^oftfiog  than  of  their  lands,  dif- 
^'^'ei  tbem  amongft  his  own  confe- 
fctts,  vho  held  them  of  the  crown 
^1'^"^  ^  ^  determined  number  of 
7^^  in  ^  of  an  invafion  or  a  re- 
g%  and  they  enfeoffed  their  own 
^•^■te  feUowen  with  fome  portions 
J*hat  was  affigned  to  them  under  re- 
^«>M  of  (uch  fcrrice.  Thefe  lands 
J«  called  kaights  fecs^  (each  fee  was 
■wtwwnr  pounds  a  year  then,  which 
"Cfal  to  tour  or  five  hundred  pounds 
!|^4  As  the  Normans  weie  much 
^»  to  the  Englifli  in  numbers, 
^*^^^«fi«i8  was  to  iecore  all  the  pow- 
•  Jry  codd  U  their  own  hands.  Ac- 


cordingly,  ever  moft  of  the  tythings 
was  placed  a  Norman  chief,  whole  pow- 
er was  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Saxon  ge* 
refa,  with  this  diffbence,  that  it  w;is 
to  be  hereditary.  Thefe  chiefs  wert 
called  baronSy  and  their  eftates  baronies 
or  honours.  The  conqueror  to  under- 
mine the  power  of  the  Saxon  earls^ 
which  he  could  not  fafely  deftroy,  dif^^ 
membered  the  barons  eftates  in  a  man- 
ner from  the  counties,  and  made  them 
lecognise  no  fuperior  but  the  crown* 
By  which  means  there  was  no  diffiar- 
ence  between  an  earl  and  a  baron,  but 
only  in  extent,  the  power  of  both 
(which  was  exceeding  great)  being  the 
Ume  over  their  vaiTals.  As  for  the  bar-> 
soughs  they  were  left  in  the  {xbda  con- 
dition as  in  the  Saxdn  times,  and  go^ 
verned  by  annnal  magiftrates  of  their 
own  choofing.  The  confoimity  then 
between  the  Saxon  wittena-gemot  and 
Norman  parliaments  flood  thus;  the 
ecclefiaflicks  and  earls  were  the  fame  in 
both ;  th^  burroughs  were  reprefented 
in  both  by  one  of  their  own  choofing, 
who  was  fly  led  burgeis,  inftead  of  wite, 
probably  becaufe  the  magiftrate  was  not 
always  chofen  repreienUtive ;  and  aa 
the  Saxon  wites,  or  prefiding  judges  of 
the  tythings,  were  members  of  the  le^ 
giflature,  fo  were  the  Norman  chiefs, 
or  barons,  with  this  difference  only^ 
that  as  the  firfl  had  their  right  by  e. 
le£lion  and  for  a  tinne,  the  othcn  had 
theirs  in  fucceflion.  And  as  the  Saxon 
wites  ferved  for  their  tythings,  ib  the 
barons  were  intended  by  law  to  isn^ 
for  the  tenants  of  their  baronies,  which 
b  the  reaibn  why  they  were  exempted 
from  contributing  to  the  wages  of  the 
knights  of  the  (hire.  Thus  every  ipot 
of  land  was  fiill  reprefented  j  for  as 
every  part  was  within  fome  tything  in 
the  Saxon  time,  fb  in  the  Norman  e* 
very  part  of  thf  whole  kingdom  was 
within  fome  barony  or  iwn^  burrough. 
Things  continued  upon  this  folid  foun- 
C  datioa 
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I.  In  whom 
was  lo<ige<l 
the  Icgifla- 
tive  power. 


I.  In  ^looi  WIS  loAgtd  the  legtflative  powrr  ;  wiiether  in 
the  king;,  in  the  great  council,  or  in  both  together  i 

II.  W  hether  the  king  had  a  power  to  tax  the  people  with- 
(mt  the  oanfefit  of  the  wittena-gemot? 

IIU  Whether  the  general  ai&mbly  had  a  right  to  ek&  and 
depofe  the  kings  i 

They  who  moft  ftretch  the  prerogative  royal,  pretend, 
the  kgiitative  power  was  wholly  lodged  in  Peking.  Iii 
proof  whereof,  they  urge  the  terms  made  ufe  of  by  theSaxou 
kings  in  their  laws,  by  which  they  kcm  to  declare  tbemielves 
the  Tole  ena£k>rs,  widiout  giving  room  to  believe  the  gene- 
ral affembly  had  any  hand  in  the  matter.  To  this  it  is  an- 
fwered,  though  there  is  no  mention  in  theie  laws  oif  the  cotit 
fent  of  the  great  oouncii,  it  does  not  follow,  that  their  coii* 
currence  was  not  neceflary  s  no  more  than  it  can  be  inferred 
at  this  day  from  our  faying  the  ftatutes  of  king  Charles  I.  or 
of  king  Charles  II.  that  thefe  flatutca  were  enadtd  without 
tht  cofifcnt  and  authority  of  parliament.  If  we  were  Kite- 
raHy  to  underftand  all  the  exprei&ons  ufed  in  fpeaking  of,  ao4 
(<V  the  king,  we  fliouM  doubtlcfs  afcribe  greater  power  Co 


dition  during  the  reigns  of  W^liam 
Rufua  and  Kenty  I.  Bat  the  barons^ 
%i4«  wfcre  (o  many  petty  princes,  being 
lUvided  in  the  chril  war  betwott  Ste- 
phen, Maud,  and  Henry  IT.  each  par- 
ty tieatod  thofc  cf  the  othor  fide  as  re- 
belt,  which  brought  the  poffelfion  of 
much  bnd  to  the  contending  princes. 
And  as  each  fide  had  experienced  the 
power  of  the  borons  over  their  vaflals, 
and  hnving  beiides  many  friends  to  re- 
munerate, they  fplit  the  baronies  into 
fmaller  tenancies  in  chitf,  who  aU  held 
immediately  of  the  crown.  Hence  a- 
tofe  the  diftinAion  ef  fees  of  the  old 
ftoffhients  and  fees  of  the  new,  and 
•lib  of  the  greater  and  lefl^  barons. 
By  granting  thus  fmall  fees  in  the  reigns 
of  Stephen,  Henry  II.  and  kmg  John, 
tenants  in  capite,  or  barons,  were  fo 
flmltipUed,  that  a  -very  unequal  repre- 
fentation  of  the  kingdom  arofc,  thcfe 
lefier  barons  haring  an  cqtial  Aaie  in 
the  legfflalure  wiJi  the  moft  potent. 
This  grievance  being  grown  to  the  great- 
eft  height,  when  king  John  was  re- 
duced to  reafeo,  there  was  a  daufe  in- 
cited in  his  magna  charta,  whereby  all 
(he  greater  baroas  were  to  be  feveraily 


fum'moned  to  parliament,  and  the  lefler 
in  general,  by  which  nneans  thcfc  la^ 
were  excluded  from  fitting  in  parlia- 
ment fingly  and  in  perfon ;  but  how- 
ever the  being  fimmoned  In  general, 
gave  them  a  right  to  do  \hh  as  a  com- 
monitY,  and  by  reorefentation  ;  and  as 
thefe  IdTer  barons  were  co-ordinate  in 
rank,  the  right  of  rmrefenting  thao 
ftatmlly  devolved  on  nich  of  their  bo- 
dy as  Hjc  reft  conferred  it  on.  The 
perfons  To  chofen,  were  called  from 
the  tenure  of  their  lands,  and  from 
their  Tcprefcnting  the  rel^ftive  coun- 
ties for  which  they  fervcd  knights  of 
theftiue.  Thcfe  were  to  be  chofen 
at  the  county  courts,  where  none  but 
the  immediate  tenants  of  the  ctowQ 
(die  lefTer  barons)  came,  and  none 
orher  had  votes  till,  by  the  eighth  of 
Henry  VI.  all  freeholders  of  forty 
fbillings  per  annum  had  a  right  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  knights  of  the  ftiire. 
Thus  we  find  both  bdbre  antV after  the 
conqueft,  all  proprietors  of  land  had  a. 
fhare  in  the  Icgiflatare.  The  reader 
may  fee  thefe  things  more  at  large 
in  St.  Amand'>s  cffay  o^  the  leglilatx^ 
power,  9k, 

him 
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Mi  thtn  he  b  aAusiHy  kivcftcd  with.  But  to  give  jhore  diraiSl 
preoftydiatchcattCbQrityof  the  wtttena-gcmotwasneceilkry  in 
flMkmg  newUwe,  ieveral  teftimonies  are  produced,  fliewing 
that  Am  kings  aded  nochkig  in  this  refped^  without  the  cor.- 
fcnc  of  «hf  «fbte6.  Among  the  many  that  are  alledged,  I 
fliall  jonlj  ctioofs  a  few,  and  infert  the  fubftance  of  th^. 

la  ^e  title  of  the  Weft^-Saxon  kws  publifbed  by  king  Ina^ 
k  M  faid,  thi^  «rere  made  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
bifliopfi,  gmt  nieti)  earls,  Wife*men,  feniors,  a^d  people  of 
the  vholc  kii^docn^ 

Egbert,  fajw  tn  «ne  of  his  charters ;  I  Egbert^  -king  of  the 
We(b*SaKoos,wi«h  t^e  permifion  and  confent  ^  ijfoiir  whole 
naiioa,  and  unaniihoas  advjce  of  all  the  great  «ien,  iic. 

But  feoMtg  it  may  be  oibjeded^  that  this  is  a  charter  and 
act  a  Jaw,  theiieftmKM^  of  king  Alfred  is  aiiedged,  who,  in 
the  tld«  of  his  laws,  fpeaking  as  if  be  aiAsd  byhis  fi^  au- 
thority, concktdes  with  thefe  word^ :  I  Alfred,  kkig  of  the 
Weft-Saicons,-  (haired  theft  laWs  to  my  wife^teen,  and  they 
ftid,  they  aH  liked^  or^  were  pleafed,  they  ihoidd  be  ob^ 
Served. 

At  the  end  «f  AthetftaA*s  lilW^^  we  have  thefe^nrohd^  :  all 
thefe  things  wefd  C4>n(ifmed  and  <»dikilied  by  A  gemei'tl 
aflembly,  or  (ynod,  held  at  Graetly,  at  which  was  prefent 
aicht^t)p^Mtv  with  ftU  the  gnwt  men  king.Atiai^)IN^  ^wV^ 
aflenible. 

The  title  of  (bme  other  laws  made  by  this  king^  runs  in 
ihi$  MMBr-;  thefe  mt^he  law$  tb4t  wei?  iiJl^ilMQd  by  c^e 

J4i|c*  ti|^  fai9e.«KpieiSpn  i^  preiUp»l  k^foft  the  laws  4f 
£dg^  mi  Stbebvd  Jh 

m^  f;]mtV'QfCmm^  ibe  gre»t^,  we  havt  Ihtir  Wonis :  t 
Can^nT)  l^wg  of  ihe  $vhole  ifland  of  Albkn^  aod  m^y  other 
MUoi9»  ky.Ae  advice  a^  iconc  of  the  siiiehbiibai^i  biflioiHt 
aUou,  f)arl«»  v*d  all  my  other  faithful  fubJAfls,  have  oir 
'daiMdg  4i^  Tim  authority  is  of  the  greatTt  forgt,  a^  Car^ 
Mb^  ^fknniiog  the  thrwe  by  right  of  cMqueft)  woidi  ml 
f^ob^  have  fought  the  i:an€urreiice  of  the  jcftattli  he4  b» 
not  JSpufid  it  cttftomary  fo  to  doi 

U  It  wordi  k  13  prnoended^  if  foiDe  of  the  kittgs  expreb 
Umifeivfs  in  A«cb  a  mmnery  as  wo^  induce  one  to  believe 
ibey  fidwi  by  their  fgle  aM^boaty^  in  the  pttunulgation  of  the 

^  Gam  Ikutu  8c  confenfui  Great  flow  ill  the  office  of  the  kin^i  nmswr 
te^A^of  Abhuigton,b^bre-mention«di      branctr  of  the  cxcHc^jum. 
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laws,  their  words  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  tentk. 
The  reafon  is,  thefe  expreffions  are  explained  and  Innited  by 
thofe  of  Tome  other  kings,  who  owned,  they  afied  in  con* 
c.ert  with  the  wittena*gemot.     Now  there  is  no  likeUlMX)^, 
fovereign  princes  would  ever  acknowledge  their  power  to  be 
limited,  if  it  was  not  fo  in  reality.    If  any  one  will  infift  up- 
on this  fort  of  expreffions,  which  feem  to  imply  that  the 
kings  make  laws  without  the  confent  and  approbadon  of 
parliament,  it  may  by  the  fame  method  be  proved,  that  the 
king  at  this  very  day  is  invefted  with  an  abfolute  power  in 
this  reipedt    And  indeed,  in  feme  certain  a^,  which  are 
prefentad  to  him  by  the  parliament,  he  fajrs,  that  he  wills 
and  requires,  though  it  is  well  known,  his  will  would  be  of 
'  no  force,  unlefs  preceded  by  the  confent  of  the  two  houfes. 
The  (kme  reafonings  and  reflections  occur  with  r^ard  feo 
n.  Raifing  (he  fecond  queftion,  or  the  impofition  of  taxes.  If  the  Saxon 
^*^*        '  kin^  feem  in  fome  paflages  to  levy  taxes  by  their  pwn  au- 
•  thority,  we  are  to  underftand,  it  was  not  till  after  the  pre« 
vious  confent  of  the  eftates,  as  we  find  upon  other  occafions. 
I'fliall  not  infift  here  on  the  third  queftion,  concemtng 
thedefHng'anddepoTmgof  the' kings,  becaufe  I  intend  to 
treat  of  thde  points  under  the  article  of  the  fucceiEon. 

IV.  The  authority  of  the  wittena-gemo^  in  ecclefiaJHcal 
.  .        fnatters. 

!>  £  F  O  R  £  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  chrifHan  re^ 
ligion,  one  of  their  fundamental  maxims  (afcribed  alfo 
by  Tacitus,  to  the  ancient  Germans)  was,  that  all  impor- 
tant affairs  relating  to  the  whole  nation,  were  brought  to  the 
^neral  aflembly,  where  they  were  debated  in  common,  that 
'Siev  might  be  fettled  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  ^at 
'haci  a  right  to  vote*  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  religious 
-affairs  were  regulated  in  the  wittena-gemots,  as  I  have  elfe* 
where  ohferved,'fince  they  are  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
mankind;  Accordingly,  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland^ 
being  defirous,  afker  his  converfton,  to  efhblifh  the  chrifKan 
religion  in  his  dominions,  did  not  undertake  it  till  he  had 
coni'ttlted  his' wife-men,  that  is,  his  witcena-gemot,  as  Bede 
relates  it.  The  maxim,  that  no  laws  are  bimline  but  what 
the  whole  nation  h$s  confented  to,  has  all  along  been  looked 
upon  in  England,  as  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and  the  bafis 
of  government. 

j  Ecclefiaflical 
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Ecdefiaftical  affairs  may  be  ranked  in  two  dafles.  Firft, 
i&di  ts  idate  to  the  clergy  alone,  as  making  a  diftiifd  body 
fam  tbe  laity.  Thefe  were  left,  as  they  now  are,  to  the 
fikmamgement  of  the  ecclefiafticks,  wno  held  their' coun- 
ok  or  fjims,  where  the  laity  had  nothing  to  do.  Secondly, 
fick  IS  concerned  the  body  of  the  people,  as  chriftians. 
Thde  were  regulated  in  the  mixed  councils,  confifting  of 
4e  chief  men  of  the  clergy,  and  the  nobility.  Herein,  the 
ntb  of  equity  were  perfeSly  followed.  It  was  not  thought 
jil  to  en^  civil  laws,  that  were  obligatory  to  the  clergy, 
n  flxmbers  of  the  ftate,  without  their  concurrence.  On 
lk  other  hand,  it  was  deemed  unreafonable,  that  the  clergy 
Aooidhave  a  power  of  making  ecdefiaftical  laws,  that  were 
Wii^  to  the  laity,  as  chriftians,  without  the  confent  of 
ifcwittena-gemoc,  or  reprefentative  of  the  nation.  Thus, 
B  both  tbcfe  refpecb,  the  fame  principles  were  followed, 
■VMi^,  that  no  man  was  bound  by  any  laws,  to  which  he 
U  not  given  his  confent,  either  by  himfelf  or  his  rcprefen- 
***«.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  wittena-^mots  were  for  the  WitteM. 
■oft  part  mixed  aflemblie^,  where  all  important  afiairs,  swJ'^JJ^J^^ 
J^  ecdefiaftical  as  civil,  were  treated,  and  that  thefe  af-  leaAAy.  *  * 
cmUies  had  no  left  authority  in  fpirituals,  than  in  temporals. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  caft  an  eye  on  the  Pnoh  of  it 
Bwsof  the  Anelo- Saxons,  where  we  find  a  perpetual  mix- 
|ve  of  ecdefiaftical  and  dvil  matters.  I  (hall  produce  a  few 
"'"'wes,  which  fcem  to  be  inconteftable.  In  the  year  673, 
>«iwcfl  was  convened,  where  Theodore  archbi0iop  of  Can- 
^^  prefided,  and  ten  canons  of  the  ancient  general  coun- 
cil       "" 


•1  peat  men  of  England  were  prefcnt,  as  an  hiftorian  re-  M.  Weft, 
**it  And  therefore  it  was  a  mixed  council,  a  mycel  ftr* 
JJjli  a  real  wittena-gemot.  We  muft  take  care  not  to  dc 
*»^imD  error  by  the  words  council  or  fynod,  which  at  pre- 
•«  denote  an  aflembly  of  ecclefiafticks  ;  whereas,  in  the 
li^rf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  thefe  terms  were  not  underftood 
■^limited  a  fcnfe,  but  ferved  to  exprefs  all  forts  of  great 
*«Uies.  Whoever  carefully  examines  the  nature  of  thefe 
*Q^  aflemblies,  which  by  hiftorians  are  called  councils, 
*^1  find,  they  were  mixed  conventions,  fmce  they  were 
**nbed,  approved,  and  aflented  to,  by  the  kin«,  princes, 
^SF^t  men  there  prefent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
^)  anafiemUy  was  held,  where,  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
^  fettied  between  that  prince  and  Guthurm,   to  whom 
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was  any.    And  yet*  in  this  veiy  afleinbly,  were  cnaAed  fe- 

veral  eccTeflaflical  laws,  which  in  the  pr^mble  are  cafletf 

fenatus  confulta,  becaufe  made  by  the  wit^,  that  is,  by  the 

great  men  of  Wcflex  and  Eait-Anglia.     Am6ng  thefb  iawi» 

befides  feveral  that  were  purely  political^   there  are  ibme 

with  thefe  titles,  of  apofta^es,  of  the  punifhment  of  fuch  as 

are  in  orders,  of  incefts,  or  faib,  ice.    From  whence  it  isi 

ii\artife{t,  thefe  political  aflemblies  made  laws  concerning  re- 

iieion.    An  biftorian  fays,  kin|  Athelftan  convened  a  coun- 

cu,  in  which  many  laws  bom  ccclefiaflical  and  dvil  were 

shafted :  confequently  this  was  not  an  afieihbly  of  churth- 

m^nj  Tince  it  was  never  pretended,  the  clergy  had  a  power 

to  make  fecular  laws. 

7ke  wte-    '  But  thift  is  not  all.    It  is  ihown  by  fevers^  inftances,  that 

?»fM^«J||^^  the  wittena-gemot  elefted  and  deprived  the  bifhopi.    Wil- 

liqtJf^^fnd  bjfliop  of  York,  whom  I  have  had  frccment  occafion  ta 

™  mention,  was  elcAed  by  the  two  kings  of  Northumberland, 

and  the  general  council  of  that  kin^om,  as  the  author  of  his 

C4djoivii.  ^ife  relates.    Erkcnwald,  bifhop  of Xondon,  was  eleficd  TWth 

WJf.  c.  is.  ^i^g  confent  of  king  Sebba,  and  the  advice  of  all  the  people. 

f-     '^       Wulftan  was  made  bilhop  of  Worceftcr  in  curid,  that  is^ 

in  the  great  aflembly,  which  was  called  the  court,  or  the 

king's  court,     tngulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  fpeaks  in  thi$ 

inaqncr  of  the  elections  of  fh^  bifhops  and  abbots:     for 

rtis^nv  years,  there  was  no  clecSiort  abfolutely  free  and  cano- 

nipal :  bat  all  ecclefiaftical  dignities  were  conferred  by  the 

king's  court,  according  to  their  good  pleafure  ^. 

And  acpH-       As  the  wittena-gemot  was  concerned  in  the  elefiiott,  fa 

Tc^them     ^^'  j^  ^jf^  jj^  ^^^  deprivation  of  bifhops.     Of  which  } 

•  fliall  give  the  following  inftances.    Brithclm,  bifhop  of  Dor- 

chefter,  being  promoted   to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Edgar, 

who  had  a  mind  Dunftan  (hould  be  archbiihop,  caufed 

6rithe!i7^  to  be  fent  back  to  l(i$  former  bifhoprick.    How 

this  was  done  we  are  informed  by  Ofbern  the  monk,  who 

wrote  the  life  of  Dunftan :    within  a  few  days  after  Brithelm 

was  made  archbilhop,  not  thinking  himfelfiit  for  fo  great 

a  charge,  he  departed  to  the  chutch  htf  had  lately  left,  by 

J.  Walling-  tne  command  of  the  king  alid  people.     Another  hiftorian 

tiPf^'  relates  tbis  platter  in  the  manner  following:  Edgar  made 

Brithelm  defcend  tlie  (a^e  way  he  was  raifed :    for  a  council 

ft  After  which  the  ftiinA  tt  eTe^-     the  delfvery  huM  and  aimuS,  u  ttaf 
fd  bein^  #ri^  codfe<T«tea,  the  kiiif^  in«     be  fiMi  lA  thi  ftttt  Mthor. 
feAtd  him  with  tl|c  lonporaliliB^  \if 
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hem^t&nnmKi  for  dris  veiy  purpofe,  he  objeded  federal  if* 
fkks  aggiaaSt  Brkhdm,  and  bjr  the  onkr  and  confiMt  of  his 
karofis^  laM  Mm  back  fo  the  cute  of  his  former  chutch  of 
IXjKfieAer.  Brichelm  therefore  was  both  elefied  and  de^ 
prived  by  the  aulhorky  of  the  wittena*  gemot.  In  the  reign 
^  Edward  the  confeflbr,  Robert  arcbbtfhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  renH^ed  from  his  fee  by  a  decree  of  tiK  wittena-gemct) 
and  Stigand  being  eleded  in  his  place,  die  papal  power  cocthi 
aeither  proeure  diis  eledion  to  be  anmrHed,  as  long  as  th^ 
4oaiinioii  cf  the  Saxons  lafted,  nor  prevent  the  £ng!ifh  frrym 
acknovrledging  Stigand  as  lawful  archbifllop,  tho'  fufpended 
bf  the  pope. 

Theft  inftances  ihow,  the  wittena-gemot,  or  mycel  ffhoi 
was  an  ecciefiaflica!  and  political  a#emb)y  at  the  fame  tiftie, 
and  that  all  aflairs  relating  to  the  church  and  ftate  we^  kt- 
Metcucly  treattd  tiiere.  It  Was  not  till  long  after,  when 
the  papal  authority  was  grown  to  a  great  height,  ander  th^ 
Normaii  and  Angevin  kings,  that  the  clergy  claimed  lh« 
fiivSege  of  debatir>g  apart  aH  matters  any  ways  relating  t^ 
idifiofl,  in  eccleiiaftical  aflemUies  or  fynods. 

K  is  time  new  to  Ipeak  of  the  king  in  particular,  his  pre^ 
fegativcs^  rei^enues^  and  fiicceffion  to  the  crown. 

Of  the  Ming. 

I  Ha:ve  already  efcfenred  in  feme  other  place,  that  die  Saxon  The  power 
*"  goTcmrtient  in  Germany  was  ariftocratical,  and  that  they  of  rhcking 
had  oniya  general  who  a>mmanded  their  armies  in  time  af^  ^®"^^" 
war.  TThe  Saxon  leaders  themfelves  ereftcd  then*  feveral 
conquefts  in  Great-Britain  into  kingdoms,  and  aiTumed  the 
mle  of  king.  But  with  this  new  title,  they  were  however 
eanfidered  at  firft  by  their  fubjefts  upon  the  fame  foot  only 
with  their  governors  in  Germany,  whofe  power  was  far 
fiom  being  defpodcd.  Neverthelefi,  fome' pretend,  the  right 
ef  conqueft  ^e  thefe  firfl  kings  an  unlimrted  power,  from 
whence  it  would  foUpw,  that  the  privileges  of  the  En^ifli 
fabjcfls  were  either  conceffiohs  of  the  kings,  or  ufurpations 
ef  the  people*  This  argument,  drawn  from  the  right  of 
compjefty  might  have  fome  weight  if  the  privileges  of  the 
ftitons,  who  were  fubdued,  was  the  point  in  debate.  Hut 
the  queftion  here  is  about  the  privii^es  of  the  Saxons  or 
Ew^fli^  who  were  themfeives  the  conquerors,  and  over 
whom  conqueft  gave  no  power  to  their  kin^s.  1  fay,  we  are 
10  confider  here  the  Saxons  only^  &nce  dnere  remained  in 
the  country  they  WKft  ffiaAers  of,  bat  very  few  Britons,  who 
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were  looked  upon  but  as  fo  many  (laves.  As  therefore  chtf 
Anglo-Saxons  cannot  be  faid  to  lofe  their  riehts  hj  making 
conquefts^  thev  are  to  be  conftdered  upon  the  fame  foot  as 
in  Germany,  that  is,  as  a  free  people  under  the  conditA  of 
a  head  or  chiefs  wbofe  power  was  limited  by  law. 

There  is  no  doubt,   that  in  England,   as  in  all  other 
kingdoms,   the  royal  authority  by  degrees  exceeded    the 
bounds  at  firft  prefcribed.    But,  the  hiftory  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  being  very  imperfed,  there  is  no  giving  a  particular 
account  of  this  matter.    I  muft  therefore  content   myieif 
with  ihowing   in  general  fome  of  the  chief  prerogatives 
enjaytd  by  £e  Anglo-Saxon  kings  during  their  dominion, 
which  lafted  above  600  years,  without,  being  able  fi>  much 
as  to  obferve  the  alterations  in  this  refpeA  during  fo  long  an 
interval, 
the  kiiig't      One  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  kinff^s  prerojgatives 
pmogativei«  ^gg  (hp  power  of  appointing  the  earls,  viKounts,  judges, 
'*        and  other  oncers  as  well  civil  as  military.    Some  however 
aflert^  that  the  military  poft  of  the  dukes  or  holds  of  each 
county  was.  conferred  by  the  (hire-gemot.     Very  probably,  it 
was  in  the  king's  power  to  change  thefe  offices  according 
to  his  pleafure,  of  which  we  meet  with  leveral  inftances  in 
hiftory.     But  after  all,  it  cannot  be  pofitively  affirmed,  be- 
caufe  when  fuch  an  officer  is  found  to  be  turned  out  by  the 
king,  it  does  not  neceflarily  follow,  it  was  done  without  the 
confent  or  previous  fentence  of  the  wittena-gemot  \ 
».  Another  great  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  tl^t  the 

laws  made  in  the  wittena-gemot  were  of  no  force  without 
the  aflent  of  the  king,  to  whom  was  committed  the  execu- 
tive power. 
i'  The  king  had  alfo  power  to  pardon  malefa<^U>rs.    But 

4s  ojFences  may  be  confidered  in  a  double  view,  namely, 
as  they  concern  the  publick,  or  as  being  prejudicial  to  fomc 
private  per  (on,  the  king  could  only  pardon  them  in  the 
firft  refpecl.  I'he  king's  pardon  prevented  not  the  offended 
party  from  demanding  fatisfadtion  for  the  wrongs  he  had 
received.  This  fatisfaclion  was  called  in  Saxon,  wiregeld, 
that  is,  a  reparation,  made  to  the  injured  party  or  his  friends 

*  As  the  earls  in  thofe  days  held  volves  on  the  k\np  as  lord  or  had  of 

their  eaxldoms  of  the  community,  and  the   great  feignory  of  the   kingdom, 

not  of  the  king,  there  is  no  doobt  but  And  therefore  when  he  is  iaid  to  make 

they  vere  both  made  and  turned  out  or*  put  out  an  carl,  the  aff^t  of  the 

ynth  the  confent  of  tiie  great  council,  wittena-gemot  is  always  to  be  foppofed^ 

But  as  a  body  politick  cannot  zSt  ttfelf.  For  feudal  earls  (and  aU  weie  fo  in  thole 

when  any  particular  adl  is  to  be  done,  dayt)  could  not  be  made  without  the 

t)^   extcution  thereof  aaturaUy  d^-  conientof  |he  pcen* 
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and  Tdations.  Hence  doubdefs  came  the  cuflom  in  Ei^buid, 
at  this  day^  of  the  wife's  or  fon's  appealing  in  cafes  ofmur-^ 
dcr.  For  the  fame  reafon  aifo  this  chufe  is  ufually  inferted 
in  paxdons  :  Ita  tamen  ut  ftet  re^  in  curia  noftra^  fi  quia 
wills,  eum  loqui  voluerit. 

The  power  of  coining  money  was  another  of  the  king's 
pitiog^iives,  which  he  could  grant  by  charter  to  whom  he 
pleaied,  as  we  find  leveral  of  the  Saxon  kings  granted  the 
fiune  to  the  two  ardibifliops  and  others*  But  the  king  had 
not  the  power  of  enhancing  or  debating  the  coin.  The 
ninur  of  juftices  recites  it  as  an  dd  law,  that  the  king 
could  not  change  the  money,  or  make  other  coin  than  or 
filver,  widiout  die  confent  of  all  the  counties* 

It  is  uncertain,  whedwr  it  was  abfolutely  in  die  power 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  to  make  war  or  peace,  without  the 
confent  of  the  wittena^^emot.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  power 
of  making  war  vras,  as  it  is  now,  of  litde  confequence,  iince 
the  king^  not  being  able  to  raife  money  without  the  confent 
of  the  dhites,  could  not  bear  the  expence,  if  his  fubjeds  re* 
iided  to  affift  him.  But  as  for  making  peace,  the  cafe  is  quite 
(fi&rent,  fince  on  a  good  or  bad  peace,  depends  the  welfare 
of  a  whole  kingdom,  as  hath  been  too  often  experienced* 
And  therefore,  thefe  two  prerogatives,  which  are  commonly 
jnned  together,  widely  differ  in  their  confequences.  It  de- 
pends on  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  wars  the  king  is 
pleated  to  undertake  of  his  own  accord,  and,  by  refultng 
their  concurrence,  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  mil- 
chiefs  that  an  unjuft  or  unneceflary  war  may  occafion.  But 
how  (hall  they  hinder  the  eiiefts  of  a  pernicious  peace, 
concluded  without  their  knowledge? 

The  icing's  revenues  were  of  three  forts.  The  firft^„^"*'' 
confifted  in  certain  things,  furniihed  him  by  the  ftate,  for 
the  oiaintenance  of  his  houihold,  as  corn,  hav,  cattle, 
and  the  like,  which  were  ufually  paid  in  kind,  i  he  (econd 
branch  was  the  produce  of  certain  demefoes  or  lands  an- 
nexed to  the  crown,  and  defigned  to  ferve  for  publick  ufes, 
it  not  being  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  grant  any  part  of 
them,  not  even  to  the  church,  without  the  confent  of  the 
cftates.  Hence  it  is  that  we  .find  the  ancient  charters  of  the 
Saxon  kings  to  the  churches  or  monafteries,  confirmed  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  general  aflembly,  who  figned 
them  in  thismannert  L  N*«— ^  have  fubfcribed,  confirmed, 
approved,  corroborated,  or  other  the  like  expreffions^  It 
Cannot  be  doubted  but  this  branch  of  the  ktng*s  revenue  was 
I^Med  to  publi<;k  uf^s,  when  it  19  confidered,  that  fo  late  as 

the 
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t)ie  €ih1  of  the  XlVth  ccatuiy,  in  tt«  reign  of  Richard  IF. 
the  farlisHiiifit  ordcied,  that  tor  the  futare  the  Tevenues  of 
the  king's  dctMibes  ihMld  go  towardt  deftimng  the  charge 
of  the  wart  he  fliouU  be  tngage<i  in.  The  third  brancli 
confifted,  as  at  this  day^  of  certain  tflBws  or  impofts^  vhtc^ 
irere  laid  fmm  time  to  time  on  the  ptople  iipoo  urgent  oc* 
cafiotts^  by  the  audbority  of  the  vittena^gemot^ 

We  do  not  find,  during  the  heptarchy,  the  kings  aAeAed 
siny  fwdling  titles,  as  fome  did  afterwards.  Thev  were  nH 
ODiitented  with  the  tide  of  king  of  their  refpeflhfe  Kbgdoms, 
ami  the  prince  who  was  eleAcd  monarch,  did  not  im«^ne  he 
had  a  right  tadiftinguiih  himfrlf  upon  that  account.  Egbert 
himfelf,  after  acquiring  the  foweigniy  of  the  feven  king-- 
doms,  made  no  alteration  m  bis  mid  title  of  king  of  the 
Weft-Saxons.  Athelftan  was  the  feA  that  ftyled  himfelf 
imperator.  Ednand  was  fiitisfied  with)  refior  &  gubema- 
tor  Anjglic  Edgar  cnlledi  himfdfi  king  of  the  whote  vflafid 
of  Aibron.  Canute  the  great  aifiimed  the  title  of  king  of 
Albion,  and  many  other  nations.  Some  affected  a  Greek, 
tkle,  as  Edgar,  who  ftyled  hhnfdf,  intius  Angliae  bafileus. 
The  corona-  As  ibr  the  coronation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  there 
tkm  of  the  ^35  ,^  ^jj^  g^^j  f^  ^jjj^  ccrcmony,  either  during  die  hep- 
tarchy,  or  after  the  union  of  the  feven  kingdoms.  Each 
was  crowned  when  he  thought  it  moft  convenient.  Before 
Egbert,  the  kmgs  of  Kent  were  crowned  by  the  afchbifhops 
of  Canterbury :  the  kings  of  Northumberland,  by  the  arch- 
bifliops  of  York,  and  the  reft  commonly  by  the  biftiop  of 
.  their  capital.  After  Egbert  united  the  heptardiy,  or  at  leaft 
four  of  the  kingdoniis  into  one,  the  archbi(hop  of  Canter- 
bury  claimed  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings,  but  this 
preceniion  was  founded  only  on  a  cuftom,  which,  though 
ufual,  was  not  however  neoeflary.  And  indeed  we  find, 
after  the  union,  feveral  kings  were  orovimed  by  the  arch- 
biihops  of  York,  or  even  by  other  bi&ops.  Some  iaj, 
Harold  put  the  cmwn  on  his  own  head  himfelf.  Sweyn,  tne 
iirft  Daniih  king,  was  not  crowned  at  all,  and  yet  was 
owned  for  kii^.  Edgar  reigned  feveral  years  in  Wefiex,  be* 
fore  he  was  fdemnly  crowned.  Edward  the  confeflbr's  co* 
ronation  was  not  performed  till  fix  months  ttfter  he  was  pith- 
claimed.  This  negleA  is  a  clear  evidence  this  ceremony  was 
not  then  deemed  abfoiutely  neceflary.  And  therefore  ittf 
who  date  the  begimiin|s  of  the  reigns  from  the  coronation- 
days,  only  breed  conmfion  in  chronology,  from  afi  over«- 
exaclnefs.  This  way  of  reckoning  is  fo  much  the  more  lia«- 
V|e  to  error^  as  these  were  fome  kings  who  repeated  the  fo- 

lemnity 
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lemnitf  dfdieif  e<yfdilati6ii  fereral  times ;  for  inilMCtf,  CenKd 
MKng  of  Weffex,  This  ceremony  Was  not  at  firft  pers 
forMd  in  ft  church,  but  in  the  open  air.  Thus  it  is  otprefly 
fiid  bf  the  htftortans,  that  Atheiftan,  Edmund,  and  Edred, 
iKft  croimtid  in  an  open  place  *. 

As  for  the  form  of  the  crown,  it  was  not  tery  curious^  at  torn  o^tfa^ 
kdl  it  was  not  umform,  as  may  be  feen  from  many  Impref-  «*w«i. 
fions  of  heads  of  the  Saxon  kings,  given  us  by  Campden  and 
Spelman^  Some  have  only  a  diadem  of  pearls.  Others  « 
corooet  with  fix  rays  or  points,  with  flower  de  luces  between^ 
or  pearls  upon  them,  fldward  the  confeflbr  has  an  imperial 
amn.  This  Tariety  fhows,  that  in  England,  sis  well  as  in 
oAer  phces,  Aere  was  not  then  any  (toied  form  for  the 
d«WM|  bat  that  e«ch  prince  ple;^  his  own  fancy  ^* 

fhe  fuereJ^H  to  the  cfovon  in  the  time  oftht  Anglo^ 
Saxons. 

THERE  are  three  different  opinions  upon  this  fubje^J.  Thret  opi* 
*  The  firft  is,  that  the  crown  was  all  along  hereditary,  as  nionscon- 
wdl  during  the  heptarchy  as  afterwards.     The  fecond,  that  ^^LoT 
the  crown  was  always  eledlive,  and  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
people ;  fo  that,  although  the  fort  fucceeded  the  father,  it 
was  however  by  eleftion.     The  third,  that  the  crown  was 
ncithtr  hereditary  nor  cle<aive,  but  the  kings  had  power  to 
give  it  by  will  to  any  one  of  their  fans  or  relations,  whom 
tbgj  thought  moft  worthy.     But  how  confidently  foever  each 
^llerts  his  opinion,  it  is  ^dly  perceived  that  to  eftablilh  any. 
one  of  the  three,  is  more  difficult  than  to  combat  the  other 
two.    This  difficulty  arifes  from  6ur  imperfect  knowledge  of 
thchiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  perhaps  from  their  not 
proceeding  regularly  themfelves  in  this  matter.     The  arc:u- 
flients  ufcd  by  each  party  in  defence  of  his  own,  and  againft 
4c  opinions  of  bis  adverfaries,  arc  as  follow. 

The  firft  fay,  we  need  only  run  over  the  hlftory  of  the  Proof  of  the 
heptirchy,  to  oe  convinced  that  in  each  of  thie  /even  king-  ^^^S^^S 
<loms,  the  crown  remained  in  the  family  of  the  firft  kings,  J^^ 
» long  as  there  were  any  male  heirs  in  being.     And  that 

•  They  were  crowned  in  the  market-  was  kept  among  the  re^Ha  at  Weft- 

fbci  of  KingAon  upon  Thames.  minfler  befofc  our  late  civil  wars.    The 

t  Thefe  iitipienions  were  taken  from  infcription,  hsec  eft,  &c,  being  in  aH 

^  Stton  CMOS.  probability  put  on  the  box  wherein  it 

^  Tynd  looks  flpen  it  n  fi6Hon  hi  was  kept  by  (omc  iftonk  of  after-times, 

(fan  who  wiU  have  it  that  Alfred  was  to  give  the  greater  «ir  of  antiquity  to  the 

crown. 


Jjwoei  with  a  crown  wrought  with 
W^  46  laces,  hecsuic  ftich  a  orown 


after 
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after  the  union  of  the  feven  kingdoms,  there  was  no  altera^ 
tion  in  this  refped,  the  race  of  llgbert  fitting  on  the  throne 
down  to  Edward  the  confeflbr.    It  is  true  indeed  the  Daniib 
kings  are  to  be  excepted  :  but  as  they  intruded  themfelves  by 
force  of  arms,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  thence  againfi: 
the  crown's  being  hereditary. 
Psroofthatit     They  who  belicve  the  crown  was  eledtive,  ground  their 
wutk&s9^  opinion  upon  the  fame  hiftory,  by  (bowing  that  the  lineal 
fucceffion  from  father  to  fon,  was  not  always  preferved. 
And  indeed,  they  demonftrate,  by  undeniable  proofs,  thac 
the  king's  brother  often  fucceeded  before  the  king's  fons» 
and  diftant  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  preferred  before 
the  neareft,  whence  they  conclude,  this  was  occafioned  by 
the  right  of  election  rending  in  the  people.     They  further 
add,  that  although  the  fon  fucceeded  the  father,  fometinries 
even  for  feveral  generations,  it  does  not  necei&rily  follow, 
tbat  the  crown  was  hereditary ;  as  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany  cannot  be  faid  to  be  fo,  though  it  has  now  conti- 
nued two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  houfe  of  Auflria* 
To  fupport  their  opinion  concerning  the  i:ight  of  eledion, 
.they  aJledge  feveral  paflages  of  the  hiftorians,  who,  fpeaking 
of  the  kings  that  fucceeded  their  fathers,  uie  this  expreiIio4i« 
eledus  eft  in  regem,  he  was  defied  kins. 
Aafver.  To  this  the  others  reply,  that  indeed  upon  certain  oc- 

cafions,  fraud  and  violence  took  place:  but  however,  the 
lineal  fucceffion,  though  broken  for  fome  time,  preferved  its 
rights,  fince  quickly  alter  we  find  things  were  reftored  to 
their  former  ftate.  I  think  it  needlefs  to  produce  the  In- 
fbnces  alledged  by  both  parties.  Befides  their  having  been 
related  in  the  hiflor^,  the  reader  may  eafily  refre(h  his  n^e- 
mory  by  cafting  his  eye  on  the  genealogical  tables  of  the 
Anglo-oaxon  lungs,  where  the  order  of  the  fucce^ion  is  ^t 
down.  As  for  uie  expreffion  of  the  hiftorians,  he  was 
cledled,  they  fay,  thefe  words  are  to  be  found  only  in  au<p 
thors  who  wrote  lone  after,  and  made  ufe  of  them  without 
confidertng  the  confequences,  as  not  treating  exprefly  of 
this  matter.  Befides,  it  is  pretended,  thefe  authors  have  not 
rightly  tranflated  the  original  terms  in  the  Sa^on  annals,  feng 
to  rice,  which  properly  fignify  regnum  capeifit,  he  took  upon 
him  the  kingdom. 
Th«t  the  Tl>ey  who  are  of  the  third  opinion,  alledge  againft  the 
tfr^feT^r  ^^*  **^^^  ^^^  crown  was  not  therefore  hereditary,  becaufe 
by^klof.  *^  continued  long  in  one  family,  as  appears  from  the  example 
of  the  boufc  of  Auflria.  To  tjie  fecond  they  objetS,  that 
^cer  proving  the  crown  not  to  be  hereditary,  their  mferenge, 

that 
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dttt  it  was  tkerefdlrc  dedivt,  is^  not  juft^  for  diere'  is>XfiotEtt 
wajr,  which  excluded  the  other  two,  itamtly,  the  kin^ 
difpded  of  the  crown  as  they  thought  fit.  To  confirm  thetr 
opiiitooy  they  altcdge  the  example  of  France,  where  they 
pretend,  the  kinp,  even  as  low  down  as  fome  of  the  fecond 
face ',  enjoyed  tne  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their  dominions, 
wiuch  occwim^  the  fi>  frequent  divifion  of  that  kingdom* 
For,  lay  tb^,  bad  it  been  the  ekbft  fon's  right  always  to 
hccccd  his  mber,  it  is  inconcexrable  that  the  younger  bro* 
diets  fliould  fo  frequently  rife  in  arms  to  compel  their  elder 
lofhare  the  kingdom  with  them. .  On  theother  band,  they 
obfenre,  if  the  crown  of  Fram:e  i»d  >been  eledive,  it  is  not 
likdy  the  French  would  have  always  eh&oi  as  many  fove- 
seigiiSy  as  the  former  kings  had  left  fons.  From  all  which 
lli^  conclude,  that  the  frequent  partitions  during  the  firft 
and  fecond  race,,  weic  folely  owing  to  the  teftamentary  dif- 
pofition  of  the  kings.  Agreeable  to.  this,  is,  what  Meserai 
%s,  fpeaking  of  Aribert  king  Dagobert's  brother.  His 
mds  are :  but  as  Aribert  was  young,  and  the  king  his  fa« 
dier  perhaps  had  left  him  no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  bis 
will,  it  was  to  BO  purpofe  that  Bernulph^  :his  nrotfaer's  bro* 
iher,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Neuftrians  to  rife  in  his 
favour.  This  cuftom,  cAabliihed  among  the  French,  firom 
the  bemnning  of  their  monarchy,  as  it  is  pretended  to  be 
fHoveJ,  is  doubtlefs  a  ftrong  pre&mpdoii  that  die  Anglo- 
Saxons  did  the  like,  feeing  they  lived  at  the  feme  time,  and 
cune,  as  well  as  the  Francs,  from  Germaay,  in  the  fame 
ccatmy.  But  if  it  be  objeded,  there  are  no  inftances  to 
be  feiuid  then  in-Englsmd.  of  the  like  partitions,'  in  .the  kiog^ 
<Iqbis  of  the  hept^cbyy  it  is  replied,  there  were  fome,  though 
sot  nuny*  The  k«Bgs  of  the  heptajnchy,  who  were  but 
fetty  princes  in  comparifon  of  ibe  kings  of  France,  took 
care  not  to  divide  their  dominions,  otherwife  there  would 
quickly  have  been  as  many  fovereigns  as  cities.  However 
iboe  were  fome  that .  did  fo:  for  inftanoe,  Penda,  king 
of  Mercia,  placed  in  his  life-time,  hiseldcft  (on  P^a  on 
the  throne  of  Leicefier,  having  erefted  that  city,  and  the 
adjouiing  country  into  a  kingdom.  Etbelred  his  fon  and 
bccefibr,  gave  his  brother  Merowald  part  of  his  dominiona, 
with  the  tide  of  king  of  Hereford,  which  little  kingdom  was 
left  by  Merowald,  to  his  brother  Mercebn.    Ofwy,  king  of 

'  Theciowoof Fnnceha*  beenen«  kings:  fecond,  the  CaroBnhat  from 

jofcibytbiee  royal  families :  firft,  the  Charles  Maitell  to  Lewis  V,  fourteen 

MetoviaDS,  begun  by  Pharamond,  and  kings :  third,  besun  in  Hugh  Caput,  of 

nW  ia  Childeik  Hl«   twenty  one  which  theie  hare  ken  thirty  one  kinf«. 

Nor- 
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Moftfaumheriuidy  gsve  tbe  kingdom  of  Ddia  to  AUrad 
his  natui'al  fim,  as  £tiiclwiil{rii  dUI  the  kihgdom  of  Kenc^ 
in  his  life-^time  to  Ad&elftaiu    For  a  fartiwr  Gonfirmatioii  of 
dib  opinion,  Edielwulph's  will  is  produced,  who  difeoibd  of 
his  dosninions  in  io  aUblute  a  manner,  that  his  torn  fons 
were  to  fucoeed  one  after  another,  whether  the  firft  had 
duldncn  or  not^  which  was  a^oordcngijr  done.    Thefe  are 
the  arguments  alledged  in  proof  of  the  third  opinion  i  but 
diev  have  not  remained  unanfwersd. 
Attfwcr.         It  is  bid  Arft,  thofe  fNoinces,  who  were  crovmed  in  tboir 
/ather's  liCb-*a»e,  wcoe  -propeiiv  but  fo  many  viceroys :  acid 
they,  who,  contrary  ta  the  ettaUiflied  order,  fucxxmed  hy 
-virtue  of  a  will,  weie  admktod  to  the  throne  by  the  audio- 
rity,  or  at  leaft,  not  without  the  confent  of  the  efta|ss» 
which  implies  4  right  of  f  loftion  in  the  fubjc^. 
Another  But  it  is  more  dificudt  to  anfwer  the  arguments  drawn 

proof  in  fa-  £nom  the  proceedinci  of  Canute  the  great,  who,  towank  the 
jdnL*^  ^latter  «nd  of  his  life,  veiy  carefuSy  avoided  eveiy  thing 
that  m^ht  make  the  Engiiih  appretienfive  of  his  inteadinjg 
to  alter  the  form  of  govemnent.  It  is  well  fc;nowD,  this 
jprince  annuiled  his  ^anria^  anidef  with  Emma  of  Nor- 
mandy, b]r  making  his  will,  and  appointing  Harold  his 
fuoeeflor,  inflead  of  Hardicanute,  w1h»  by  the  marriage 
contrad  was  heir  to  the  crown.  This  feems  to  demonftrate, 
-the  Ung  was  entirely  fi'ce  to  cfaoofe  his  fiicc6ffi>r.  It  is  troo^ 
after  his  death  difputes  arofe ;  but  however  that  be,  it  ap- 
pears at  leaft^  this  prince  thou^t  he  mieht  difeofe  of  the 
crown  by  will.  The  ftme  thing  may  be  Uii  c(  Edwatd  the 
confefibr.  Whether  this  prince  made  a  will  in  fevour  <f£ 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  or  defigned  it  only,  or  even  gave 
.him  but  a  bare  verbal  promife,  it  may  be  inferred  ffom 
whence,  that  he  imi^ioed  he  had  a  right  to  fettle  the<(iiccef«> 
iion  that  way. 

Theie  2ft  the  reafons  alled^ed  to  fupport  the  diree  <^i^ 
nions*  in  this  important  incpury.    I  caU  it  important  witH 
regard  to  thofe  who  really  think  it  fo.    For  my  part,  I  can 
hardly  be  perfimded  there  is  any  occafion  to  recur  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  An^-Saxons,  to  eftablifh  thofe  that  are  t^ 
he  followed  at  this  day. 
The  thice        Jt  would  not^i  perhaps,  be  tmpoiSble  to  form  an  idea  of 
2^^      the  Anglo-Saxon  gdvcmment,  with  regard  to  the  iiicceffion^ 
tmited,        by  unitipg  the  three  foregoing  opinions.    It  feems  to  ma 
that  from  all  the  reaions  alledged,  it  may  be  inferred  in  fa- 
vour of  the  firft,  that  the  crown  was  hereditaryin  the  famOy 
iif  the  Sa«0O  )wg^  a$  w^  dufing  |h^  hfptafchy^  as  ^Htsf 
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fhennioo  of  the  feven  kingdoms.  In  favour  of  the  fecond, 
iCfliaj  be  gnuifiod|»  that  upon  extrao^insry  occafions,  the 
witteoa^gemot,  confidering  itfelf  as  Aipreme  legiflatory  af- 
bmi  an  abfohice  authof ky,  aodi  wtmt  bejrond  the  <^4l 
hwodi.  With  the  third  it  may  bo  fiud,  the  kings  had 
power  of  nominaliing  their  &ioceflbr,  ppovidcd,  when  tkc^ 
icnattd  fnomihecominQA  prafiic^  which  was  to  prefer  the 
lot  in  bkxid^  they  took  care  to  have  their  choice  eonfiraied 
ijrche  great  cmsncii  of  the  kifigdem.  This  is  thereafim 
vbjr  th^ekifigs  jvho  wete notthe  iieaot  in  blood,  nevei  failed 
ef  fliaking  nfe  of  the  confent  of  the  cAates^  thcrchr  to  nAify 
diearcgidahty  of  their  accefioo  to  the  thcoiie.  This  we  fee 
ikbuiAItefswill,  at  thectidofhis  life pubiiflied  hySpel* 
oan  *.  Bj  uniting  thus  the  thiee  opiaiooa,  the  mles  fer  the 
facoofion  m  the  tiqie  of  the  •  Anglo-Saaceiu,  will  be  Ibund 
ts  he  much  the  £usie  with  thefe  at  pnofent.  It  is  confeiM^ 
tkc  oewD  is  heneditary.  But  faoweyBr,  this  provencs  not 
Ik  parKament  m  cxtraordinaiy  cafes,  feom  ckHming  a 
psecr  to  over^nde  cuftooi,  and  fettie  the  fiiocefikm  on  a 
Bore  diifauit,  in  prejudice  of  a  aeawr  relatioo.  Of  this  the 
liiiory  of  England,  nnoe  the  conqueft  dFords  many  ieftancct 
and  precedents,  without  initfting  on  thofe  of  our  own  times. 
tficisobjeaod,  all  do  not  allow  the  king  and  parliament  to 
bfe  a  right  to  fiich  a  power }  it  may  be  replied,  tiH  the 
cootranr  is  deterniined  bjr  a  lawfiil  awthority,  it  as  reafonaUe 
to  pidume  this  power  is  rightfully  lodged  in  the  nation* 
According  to  thefe  principles,  they,  wHo  Jahour  to  prove 
Ike  aovn  was  eleStive  in  the  tifne  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
^iiot  ieem  to  do  much  in  favour  of  the^iliament,  which 
duns  a  power  to  alter  the  fiicccffion  but  on  certain  occ^i- 
ioQB.  On  the  other  hand,  they,  who  imdevtake  to  prove 
Ike  crown  was  heieditary  at  that  time,  do  no  great  prejudice 
Itdie  audiority  affiimed  by  this  auguft  body  only  in  cxtraor* 
ioary  cafes.  In  Sut^  as  they,  wlio  pretend  to  prove  the 
Snon  kings  had  an  abfolute  power  to  difpofe  of  the  crown> 
pQ)bably  do  not  mqan  that  the  prefent  kings  have  the  iiirpe 
pospcr,  diey  Teem  to  me  to  debate  a  queftioo  of  more  curicH 
%  than  iapof  tanoe. 


<  IgB  AUMvt  •— «»  tatint  Wc^  como)  ia^  perMkni  cf  the  omwii^ 

Womb  Mfcifitatif   osafeofo   ptnter  ib  faevuothed  to  bin  by  h»  faHiet: 

^^ttdt,9e6ktbAimn  Bmoama  attf  AmA  tkemhrn  k  it  vkio,  d»t  though 

^  Whiaoek  is  QttuMytte  though  the  kiag  had  tfat  foma  to  dtfpoC:  of 

h«ioDtMiuite4  in  iMt  fiofacr't  will  tbtcMum  l)r  will,  yet  itcouU  aot  be 

toibcceed  his  hrotben,  yet  he  wai  4on  without  the  coft&at  aaS:  aAiit  0f 

Mdoratkiftcoafiratedbythefreat  iks«ft»tn. 

.0/ 
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Of  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Several  forts  TXURING  the  heptarchy,  there  were  no  laws  common 
«fhwi.  Xy  (Q  ^  (iiQ  kvtn  kingdoms,  but  each  had'  its  own  in 
particular.  It  is  very  likely  however,  thefe  laws  were  not 
verv  different,  fince  the  inhabitants  of  the  feven  kingdoms 
haa  the  lame  original.  But  there  is  nothing  certain  in  this 
Befc,  1. 1.  matter.  The  fi3l  laws,  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  are 
thofe  published  by  Ethelbert,  kii^  of  ICent,  about  the  rime 
of  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons.  We  have  likewife  Ina's 
kine  of  Weflex,  and  OfFa's,  kine  of  Merda  -,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  fome  of  the  other  Kings  made  laws,  though 
they  are  not  tranfmitted  to  us. 

After  the  union  of  the  feven  kingdoms,  Egbert's  fuccefibrs 
explained  or  extended  the  laws  already  eftabliflied,  or  made 
new  ones*  The  moft  famous  are  thofe  of  Alfred  the  greats 
taken,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  from  the  bcft  he  could  find,  and 
particularly  from  Ina's  and  OfFa's.  Edgar,  with  fuch  addt* 
tions  and  emendations  as  he  thought  fit,  caufed  the  laws  of 
Alfred  to  be  ftridtly  obferved.  But  it  Ihuil  be  remembered, 
when  England  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely, 
WefTex  and  Mercia,  each  had  their  laws  apart,  and  Canute 
the  great  caufed  thofe  that  were  introduced  by  the  Danes 
into  Northumberland  and  Eafl-Ai^lia,  to  be  approved  by 
the  general  aflembly.  There  were  therefore  in  England 
three  forts  of  laws,  die  Wefl-Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danifli, 
till  Edward  the  confeflbr  united  them  all  in  one  body  ^  As 
I  propoied  only  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  government 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  my  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular account  of  all  thefe  laws.  I  (hall  content  myielf 
with  relating  fome  circumilances,  which  feem  to  me  to 
merit  the  curlofity  of  fuch  as  ,are  flrangers  to  the  Engliih 
confUtution,  and  are  intelligible  to  all.  the  world. 


X4msof 
Alfred. 

Of  Edgar. 


Three  forts 
•f  Uws. 


<  See  what  bifliop  Nicolfon  fays  of 
this  threetbld  dif^inAion  of  the  !a\v9  in 
a  note  in  the  reign  of  Canute.  To 
which  may  be  added  here  the  opi- 
nion of  Spelman :  "  Our  Saxons, 
^  though  divided  into  many  kingdoms* 
*'  yet  wer&  they  all  one  in  tfk&f 
**  in  manners.  Jaws,  and  language  \ 
<'  fo  that  the  breaking  of  their  govern- 
^  ment  into  many  kingdoms,  or  the  re- 
^  uniting  0f  their  kingdoms  into  a  mo- 
^  Aarchy,  wi  ought  little  or  no  change 


"  amongft  them  touching  lairs.  For 
"though  HT  talk  of  the Wcff-Saxofi 
''  law,  Mercian  law,  and  Dane  law» 
*'  whereby  the  fevetal  parts  of  England 
"  were  governed  ;  yet  they  all  held  an 
*<  unifonhity  in  fubftance,  difTering  ta- 
"  therin  their  mulfttthan  in  their  can^ 
''  non ;  that  is,  in  the  quantity  of  fines 
''  and  amerciamenu,  than  in  the  courie 
"and  frame  of  jufticc,"  Rcliq.  Spd* 
p.  49. 

'The 
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The  laws  were  divided  into  civil  and  criminah  The 
iirft  concerned  the  lands  or  eftates,  which  were  of  two 
ibrts,  bocland  and  focland.  Bocland  was  much  of  the  fame 
oatiirt  wid)  the  lands  we  call  allodial  "•  It  wasr  free  and 
kreditary,  and  might  be  alienated  by  the  owners  though 
k  bdd  it  in  fee  of  a  fuperior  lord.  This  is  properly  what 
a  diewhere  called,  feudum  honoratum.  This  fort  of  land 
vas  pofldled  by  the  nobles  and  moft  conBderable  among  the 
^eo(^.  Socland  was  pofTeficd  by  the  ceorles,  and  held  of 
die  lord  by  payment  of  a  certain  annual  rent,  and  perfor- 
nance  of  certain  perfonal  fervices.  This  fort  of  land  is  the 
boK  with  what  is  called  a  rural  fief.  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cefiry  to  enquire  here  into  the  original  of  fees,  which  would 
lead  me  too  far,  and  befides  would  contain  nothing  peculiar 
to  England.  I  {hall  only  fay,  in  Selden's  opinion,  fees  de- 
rive ttcir  origin  from  the  north,  and  from  thence  pafled 
into  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  where  the 
oordiern  nations  fettled.  It  would  alfo  be  too  long  a  di'- 
Sreflkm  from  my  purpofe,  to  recite  all  the  laws  concerning 
ikpofieffion  of  the  two  forts  of  lands  before-mentioned^ 
ciJKcially  as  thefe  things  are  underftood  by  few  people.  It  is 
Mkkai  to  have  given  a  general  idea  of  them,  and  therefore 
liball  proceed  to  what  is  much  more  intelligible,  the  crr- 
oioallaws. 

By  the  regulations  of  Alfred  the  great,  all  perfons  accu^  the  ^tiii&i 
U  of  any  crime  were  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.     This  °^.  ^^- 
privilege,  which  the  Englifh  have  preferved  to  this  day,  is  ocsa; 
OQt  of  the  greateft  a   nation  can  enjoy^     It  fereens  the 
^  from  the  oppreilion  of  the  greats  and  from  the  ca- 
price or  paifion  of  the  king  himfelf,  of  which  there  have 
^  feveral  inftances  in  England.     But  as  the  term  peers 

*  Tbe  notthem  nations  neither  in-  duties,  yet  before  tenants  were opprefledy 

(afaating  nor  defhoying  the  inhabi-  the  term  allodarii  was  a  term  of  reproach^ 

^  in  ihcir  con^uefts,  divided  the  as  it  difcriminated  flic  van<]ui(hed  from 

"■A  into  three  paitf  ;  one  they  left  to  the  victors.     Though  their  land  was  ac 

^  dd  pofleflorsy  the  other  two  they  firft  free  from  all  fenrice,  many  poflef- 

tek  thonielves.     Thefe  divifions  are  fors  for  theii'  better  fccurity  gave  their 

^  b]f  the  writer?  of  thofe    ages^  allodial  lands  to  the  chiefs  of  great  Ior(t- 

^Gockice,  and  (brtes  Romanae^  in  ihipsto  take  them  back  under  feudal 

^.  The  Francs  proceeded  in  the  tenures.      Others^    without    divcAing 

Bae  manner  in  Gaul.     What  they  themfelves^at  all  of  their  ancient  pof- 

^  to  tbemfiiws   was  termed  terra  feffion^   placed  thenaielves  under  iuch 

«^  the  reft  was  called  alodium,  from  fitpcriors^   and  then  came  in  ufe  the 

^H^^Pttive  particle  A  and  lend,  which  phrafe  tenere  in  allodio,  frequent  enough 

^P^inTcutDiiick>  perfons  linked  by  in  our  doomfday  book,  and  in  foreign 

'^  toMBcs,  who  only  had  a  fhare  in  writers ;  for  all  pretedion  and  fubjec- 

^kjiflai&re.    So  that  allodial  lands  tion  was  fuppofed  then  to  be  founded  on 

*eefack  as  wereaot  futy^  t«  feudal  tenure,    St.  Amaftd^     • 

Vol.  II,  D  iftay 
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Meaning  of  mft^T  Hot  be  rightly  underftood  by  many  readers^  it  will  be 
^  ^o«>  {m^er  briefly  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
^"'  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  in  England  there  are  but  two  degrees 

br  orders  of  men,  namely,  die  peeris  of  the  realm,  amd 
the  commons.  Dukes,  marquiOes,  earls,  vifcounts,  barons^ 
are  peers  of  the  realm,  and  peers  among  themfehes ;  info- 
,  much  that  the  loweft  of  the  barons  is  the  peer  of  the  higheft 
duke  «^.  All  the  reft  of  the  people  are  ranked  with  the 
commons.  So  that  in  this  refpe£):,  the  meaneft  artificer  is 
peer  of  all  below  the  rank  of  a  baron*  When  therefore  it 
1$  faid,  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers  ;  the  meaning  is^  the 
pccn  of  the  realm  are  judged  by  thofe  of  their  own  cnxler^ 
that  is,  by  the  other  lords  \  who,  like  them,  are  peers  of 
the  realm.  In  the  fame  manner,  one  of  the  commonalty  i$i 
tried  by  fuch  as  are  of  the  order  of  the  commons,  who,  in- 
this  refped,  are  his  peers  or  equals,  how  much  foever  thejr 
may  differ  with  regard  to  birth  or  fortune.  There  is  bow- 
ever  this  difference  between  the  peers  of  the  realm  and  the 
commons  ;  every  peer  of  the  realm  has  a  right  to  vote  at 
the  trial  of  another  peer,  whereas  the  commons  are  tried  but 
by  twelve  peribns  of  their  order,  whole  verdid  concerns  onlj* 
fad.  Thefe  twelve  perfons,  after  hearing  the  pabiickexa*- 
mination  of  the  witneffes  for  and  againft  the  party  accufed^ 
only  bring  him  in  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to 
his  charge;  after  which,  the  judge  condemns  or  acquits 
him  according  to  law.  Such  is  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
English,  ever  fmce  the  time  of  king  Alfred.  And  perhaps 
this  prince  only  revived  and  reSified  a  cuftom  efiablKhed  by 
the  Saxons,  time  out  of  mind  '. 
Means  of  When  the  crime  was  not  clearly  proved,  or  fiifficient 
thc^ro'th^  evidence  found  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  accufed,  two 
methods  were  ufed,  by  which,  it  was  thought,  the  truth 
By  oath,  might  be  difcovcred.  The  fiift  was  the  oath  of  the  pat-ty 
accufed,  to  purge  himfelf  of  thie  crime  he  was  charged  with. 
But  his  fingleoath  was  not  fufficient :  he  was  to  bring  with 
him  a  certain  number  of  perfons  who  were  [and  ftill  arcj 
called  compurgators,  who  alfo  fwore  to  his  innocence. 

w  Ittilops  th «togh  lord)  of  parltiiiheiity  thefe  nofth-weft  patts  of  the  moM  wen 
are  tiied  by  eommon  joriesy  and  not  by  deriwd.  This  is  the  ieafi>n  that  it  u 
the  peers  las  Ra|rin  imagined.  known  to  have  bean  as  andeot  in  Swe- 
at Sir  WIHiam  Temple  fays,  tnces  den  as  any  recoids,  w  traditioinof  that 
are  not  wanting  of  this  caftoniy  from  kingdom,  and  ftiU  remains  in  fome 
the  very  inftitutions  of  Odin,  the  firil  provinces.  The  Nomwis  itttrndncod 
leader  of  the  Afiatick  Goths  'or  Carta  the  terms  of  jnry  and  vsidi£k  as  well  as 
intoEurdpe,  andfrander  df  that  mighty  many  other  law  terms ;  b«t  the  triala 
kingdom  roand  the  Baltick  fea,  from  by  twelve  men  are  exprefiy  nentionNal 
whence  all  the  Gotfaick  tovemments  la  in  Alfusd^s  and  EthcM  the  &AVlawa. 

The 
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The  fecond  method  was  by  ordeal  y,  that  is,  trial  by  0rde4 
Src  or  iirater*  The  trial  by  fire  was  performed  two  ways.  *"*^* 
The  peribn  accufed  held  in  his  hand  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron 
of  ooe,  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  according  to  his 
crane,  or  according  to  the  evidence  agairrft  him  ;  or  dk  hs 
W25xsade  to  walk  barefoot  and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hoC 
plough-ihares  placed  at  a  fbted  diftance.  If  he  had  the 
good  fbxtune  to  come  off  unhurt,  he  was  declared  innocent : 
wt  in  cafe  he  was  burnt,  he  was  pronounced  guilty.  Per- 
bos  of  quality  were  tried  by  fire  ordeal,  of  which  £mma^ 
Do±er  to  Edward  the  confeilbr,  is  an  inftance.  Trial  by 
vttr  ordeal  was  made  either  by  cold  or  fcalding  winter. 
Mmts  and  flavcs  were  put  upon  this  trial.  In  the  trial  by 
cold  water,  the  party  fufpe£led  had  his  hands  and  feet  tied 
tagpdier,  and  fo  was  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river»  If  he 
w,  he  was  adjudged  innocent  i  but  if  he  floated  on  the 
fcrEKcof  the  water,  he  was  declared  guilty  ».  When  fcald- 
ivg  water  was  the  teft,  the  perfon  accufed  was  to  plunge  his 
sm  into  it  as  ^r  as  the  wrift,  and  fomet'unes  up  to  the 
dbow.  The  trial  by  cold  water  was  introduced  by  Lewis  le 
Debonnaire,  and  by  pope  Eugenius  II,  inftead  of  an  oath, 
which  was  but  too  often  the  occafion  of  the  guilty  per- 
ios  perjuring  tbemfelv^s  j  and  the  Ex^glilh  followed  their 
oample. 

The  third  way  of  trial  was  by  fingle  combat.     When  the  Singk  com- 
crideoces  of  the  accufation  were  not  ftrong,  the  party  was  ^^^ 
slaved  to  vindicate  his  innocence  fay  challenging  his  accufer 
I  to  fing|e  combat.    If  a  woman  was  accufed,  ihe  bad  the 

in  his  habit  took  up  the  iron  which  lay 
before  the  altar,  and  repeating  the  hymn 
of  the  three  children^  put  it  into  th« 
fire  t  then  ufing  Come  foims  of  beneJic« 
tion  over  the  fire  and  iron,  he  rprinklcd 
the  iron  with  holy  water,  and  made  ths 
fign  of  the  c!ofs  in  the  name  of  the  Tti- 
D)ty:  which  done,  the  party  accufed 
palTcd  through  the  teft.  I'he  ceremonv 
of  the  fcaldlog  water  ordeal  was  much 
the  fame.  But  when  tlie  trial  was  by 
cold  water,  the  three  day:  faft  and  other 
circumftances  being  prenafcd,  tiic  pcifoa 
fafl>efted  drank  a  draught  of  holy  Wutcr, 
to  which  the  prieft  added  an  impreca- 
tion. In  cafe  he  was  yjilry  r  then  th« 
water  into  which  he  was  to  be  throv.-n, 
had  a  fort  of  exorcifmg  form  of  |  ra/cia 
laid  over  it:  al^  tiiefe  ways  uf  tri^l 
continued  long  after  th<r  conqncft.  The 
firft  publkk 'difcoupttnanoe  from  tlic 
ftate  was  in  the  Ui'ud  year  of  Henry  III. 

D  a  privilege 


r  Scoiaa-  in  his  glofTary  deri^-es  this 
**i «,  a  privative,  and  dal,  that  is, 
^Kefiiaa  or  diflfeieoce,  as  much  as  to 
fai,tt  impartial  judgyiunt,  without  any 

'KapiD,  by  nuflake,  fays  finking 
>  figi  of  ^lilt,  and  fwinuning  of 
The  cuftom  among  the 
•■ttypeopfc  of  trying  witches,  bv 
^^nvBgthca  into  the  water  witli  their 
^^  and  toes  tied  together,  is  p-.rhaps 
*■*&  rf  watff  ordeaL  Th:fc  t:iai* 
*Bs  Bade  with  great  folemnity,  and 
J*  siwiys  mavagied  by  the  clergy. 
*^  rerfiva  uoiki  was  obliged  to  fwear 
t^feianoQeBce,  end  ibzoctlmes,  efpe- 
*%f£iaoider%  to  receive  the  facia- 
'J*  After  the  charge  was  legally 
7*^i»»  At  fBrfoa  uppcached  was  to 
"Mdmt  days  in  fading  and  prayer, 
^i0g^  ir^,  which  is  the  fi« 
*«^«a«M^ia^  church,  the  priift 
I 
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privilege  of  fubftituting  one  in  her  room,  who  was  called  her 
champion.  This  cuftom  was  not  introduced  into  England 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  empire  of  the  Saxons :  but  it  con- 
tinued a  long  time  in  being. 

Corfncd.  A  fourth  way  of  trial  was  by  giving  the  party' fufpeSed  a 

bit  of  bread  orchcefe  »,  confecratca  with  abundance  of  cere- 
monies. If  Ije  was  guilty,  it  was  believed  the  bread  or  the 
cheefe  would  flick  in  his  uiroat  and  choak  him ;  but  if  inoo- 
cent,  he  would  readily  (wallow  it.  Part  of  the  imprecation 
ufed  upon  delivering  him  the  bread  (after  receiving  the  com- 
munion) was  as  follows :  may  this  bread  [or  this  cheefe  J 
which  is  given  him  in  order  to  .bring  the  truth  to  light, 
ftick  in  his  throat,  and  find  no  paflage  if  he  is  guilty  ^. 
But  if  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  may  he  eafily 
fwallow  this  bread  [or  this  cheefe]  confecratcd  in  thy  name, 
to  the  end  all  may  know,  &c.  This  way  of  trial  was  evi- 
dently in  imitation  of  the  waters  of  jealoufy  among  the  Jews. 

Numb.  V,  They  who  forged  the  circumflances  of  earl  Goodwin's  deaths 
as  related  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  had  probably  an  eye 
to  this  cuflom.  This  confecrated  bread  or  cheefe  was  called 
corfned,  from  the  word  fnide  or  fnidan,  which  fignifies  to 
cut  a  bit  off,  and  corfe,  that  is,  to  curfe,  becaufe  it  was  be- 
lieved it  brought  a  curfe  on  the  guilty  perfon.  The  church 
not  only  approved  of  all  thefe  ways  of  trial,  but  prefcribed 
the  ceremonies  and  Form  of  Prayers  to  be  ufed  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  and  even  confented  that  the  bifhops  and  priefls  ihould 
officiate.  There  is  a  law  of  Canute  the  great  concerning 
the  corfned,  to  this  eiFedl :  if  a  man  be  accufed  of  murder, 
or  of  having  any  hand  in  it,  let  him  clear  himfelf  to  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  murdered  perfon,  and,  if  necef- 
fary,  let  him  be  put  to  the  trial  of  the  corfned.  It  is  very 
wonderful,  the  Saxons  and  other  nations,  among  whom 
thefe  trials  were  common,  could  for  fo  long  together  fancy 
they  were  infallible  ways  of  difcovering  the  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  one  would  think  the  numberlefs  experiments,  they 
muil  needs  have  had  of  their  uncertainty,  fhould  have  open- 
ed their  eyes  and  made  them  fee  their  error. 

When  the  charge  was  fully  proved,  the  law  ordained  fe- 
ycral  forts  of  punifhments,  Accprding  to  the  quality  of  th« 
offence :  the  greatefl  part  whereof  confiflcd  in  fines,  which 
the  guilty  perfon  was  condemned  to  pay  to  the  injured 
party,  to  the  king,  to  the  carl,  or  to  nis  lord.  There 
were  fome  crimes  however,  that  were  looked  upon  as  capi- 

a  He  was  to  take  an  ounce  of  either     his  face  toxn  pale,  his  Uiiibs  be  convul- 
fvfting*  fed,  and  ^n  horrible  altostMD  appev 

^  The  imprecaiions  go  oo  thitf  i  Aay     in  his  whole  bod/, 
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ta!,  and  puniflied  with  death.   Such  were  treafon  apinft  the  TnaToiu 

kii^  or  lord,  wilful  murder,  and  theft.    Though  treafon 

vas  death  by  the  law,  yet  the  guilty  perfon  had  the  liber^ 

of  redeeming  his  life  by  paying  the  valuation  of  the  king  s 

or  lord's  head;  I  (hall  explain  this  hereafter.     Coining  ofCoimng« 

money  was  not  originally  a  capital  crime:  but  the  confe- 

(jBcnces  made  the  penalty  very  great.     The  firft  law  that 

Bwfc  it  death  was  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  though  it  was 

Idt  in  the  king's  power  to  commute  the  punifhment  for  a 

iin&    As  for  murder,  the  laws  diflinguifhed  killing  a  man  Murder  and 

iaafudden  and  unforeieen  quarrel,  from  wilful  and  preme-  mannau^h. 

Slated  murder.     The  punifhment  of  the  former  was  only  ***• 

pcainiary,  the  latter  was  death.     This  diflin<^ion  flill  fub- 

its  in  the  laws  of  England,  where  the  firfl  is  called  man- 

fa^htcr,  and  the  other,  murder.     Theft  or  robbery  was. Theft. 

not  till  after  fomc  time  punifhable  by  death,  and  even  the 

Mlaws  that  made  it  fo,  permitted  the  thief  to  redeem  his 

fead  with  a  fum  of  money. 

All  other  ofiences  were  punifhed  only  by  mulfts  or  fines,  Find  for  op 
aadl  the  reign  of  Canute  the  great,  who  ordered  in  the  cafe  ^^  cr»mci. 
of  adultery,  that  a  woman  fhould  have  her  nofe  knd  ears  cut 
off,  and  the  man  be  banifhed  the  realm.  Thefe  fines  were 
Tdt  left  to  the  will  of  the  judge,  but  were  fettled  by  law, 
xoording  to  the  qualfty  of  the  injured  party,  from  the  king 
to  the  peafant  5  and  with  regard  to  the  malefaftors,  from 
Ae  ealdorman  to  the  (lave.  Upon  fome  certain  occafions, 
tlic^who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  might  buy  off 
iter  punifhment  by  giving  the  king  part  of  their  efbtes. 
ftit  dus  feldom  happened,  except  where  the  quality,  or  pow- 
»  of  the  guilty  party,  rendered  the  execution  of  the  laws 
^Scolt  or  dangerous.  We  have  a  remarkable  inflance  of 
Aisin  the  trial  of  earl  Goodwin,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
coflfcSbr.  This  lord  entering  the  Thames  with  a  fleet,  the 
l^ng  was  forced  to  reflore  him  to  his  honours.  But  having 
Ikco  banifhed  by  the  wittena-gemot,  he  was  to  be  recalled 
^  the  fame  authority.  It  was  neceflary  therefore  to  ufe  fomc 
finnality,  which  would  fcrecn  him  from  all  future  enquiry ; 
2nd  the  method  taken  was  this.  The  earl  being  come  to 
I^ondon,  where  the  great  cotmcil  was  afTembled,  the  king 
tenfclf  turned  his  accufer,  and  faid,  **  Thou  traitor  Good- 
**  win,  I  charge  thee  with  the  death  of  Alfred  my  brother, 
"*  whom  thou  haflb  traiteroufly  murdered."  *^  My  Lord 
"  (anfwercd  the  earl)  faving  the  reverence  I  owe  you,  I 
'*  have  neither  murdered,  nor  betraved  your  brother,  and 
^  m  ready  to  refer  myfelf  to  the  judgment  of  your  court.'^ 
D  3  Upoa 
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Upon  which  the  witneflea  were  produced  and  examined,  and 
then  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia  fpoke  thus  :  *'  It  feems  evident 
^<  to  me  that  prince  Alfred  was  put  to  death  by  the  advice  of 
<<  earl  Goodwin.  But  as  he  is  one  of  the  greateft  lords  in 
*^  the  kingdom,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  twelve  of  us  carls^ 
^<  who  are  his  relations  and  fi-iends,  ihould  take  as  much 
^'  ^old  as  we  can  carry  in  our  hands,  and  humbly  prefenting 
<'  tt  to  the  king,  fupplicate  for  his  pardon  and  reftoration  to 
*'  his  honours,  upon  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance." 
This  being  agreed  to,  twelve  of  the  lords  offered  a  certain 
fum  to  the  king,  which  he  accepting,  pardoned  the  earh 
But  this  whole  proceeding  was  all  a  farce.  Goodwin  Icnevir 
before-hand  how  matters  would  go,  otherwife  he  would 
never  have  ventured  to  ftand  a  trial. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  fevcral,  upon  reading  the  Saxon  laws,  prepofteroufly 
imagine,  the  murder,  as  well  of  the  king,  as  of  any  other 
fubjed«  was  puniftiable  only  by  fine.  But  this  miftake 
proceeds  purely  from  not  attending  to  the  diftindion  be- 
tween wilful  murder  and  manflaughcer.  Of  this  laft,  we 
are  to  underftand  Athelftan's  law,  which  fettles  the  fines  to 
be  paid  for  the  killing  any  perfon  from  the  king  to  the  flave  «• 

^be  cujioms  and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

^T^HE  Anglo-Saxons  brought  with  them  from  GermanjF 
^  their  own  country's  virtues  and  vices,  and  tranfmitted 
them  to  their  pofterity.  Their  valour,  to  which  they  were 
indebted  for  their  conquefts,  as  well  in  England  as  Germany, 
was  what  they  valued  themfelves  moft  upon.  They  were 
bred  up  to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  war  may  be  faid  to 

<*  In  this  ]aw  we  havo  th«  valuation  far  from  being  the  fame  with  a  baxon, 

ef  meq'a  haacis  of  all  oixlert  and  de-  whofe  valuation  would  have  beeii^  at 

l^ees.      This  valuation  was  called  in  Ica.1  as  much  as  a  bifhop's)  the  ceorrs 

Saxon,  wire^ild.       The  Icing's  head  head  was  vahted  at  two  hundred  fixty 

was  valued  at  thirty  thoufand  thtim*  kvtn,  but  if  he  was  to  rich  ai  to  p6f- 

fas    (that   if,     in  our  mcney,    three  fefs  five  hides  of  land,  at  two  thou- 

J^undred  and  lixty  pounds,  each  thrim-  fand,  the  fame  as  a  thane's.      The 

fa  being   fuppofed   worth   about   our  Saxon   money  is    thtis  calculatted   by 

throe  ponce,  the  fame  as  their  peniaga  im.  Camden  ^  a  peningOf  three  of  our 

or  fceit)  h4lf  of  which  was  to  be  pfiid  pence.      A   shilling,    three  peningas, 

to  his  religions,  and  half  to  the  ftate.  or  fifteen  pence  ;  a  pound,  forty  eight 

All  atheling  or  prince's  was  valued  at  (Hillings,    or  three   of   oar    pounds  ; 

^oen  thoufand  thrimfast  a  bifhop's  inanca>  maocufa,  •rmflncat  twdve  of 

fnd  ealdorman's,  at  eight  thoiifand :  4  our  pence.      Maiica  of  gold,    thirty 

^cneiars,  at  four  thoufand :  a  ipiritual  peningas,  or   feven  ihillings   and  fix- 

fcftd  teitjfonil  thane's,  at  two  thoufand :  peact, 


(hence  it »  r^ident,  that  a  th«oe  w<9 
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he  didr  only  profeflton.  They  came  to  their  general  a(I^4ii-> 
bfies  armed  ;  an4  (hewed  their  approbation  of  what  was  pro* 
foM  by  fthking  their  javelins  one  againft  another*  Their 
uiiial  afqos  were  the  fword,  club,  battle- ax,  or  bill»  and  jave* 
lifl.  M  th^y  had  no  bows  and  arrows,  their  battles  were 
tkemore  bloody.  After  darting  their  javelins,  they  came  ta 
dofe  fight,  where  their  dexterity  in  handling  their  anns» 
pre  them  a  great  advantage.  Indeed,  towards  the  end  of 
thdr  empire,  they  were  frequently  worfted  by  the  Danes, 
mi  at  lengdi  vanquifted  by  the  Nonnans.  ^ut  where  is 
dK  nation,  how  famous  foever  for  bravery,  that  has  not  ex- 
fenenced  t}ie  like  turns  of  fortune  i  Among  the  Saxons,  a 
oan  without  courage  was  Iqcked  upon  with  ue  utmoft  con* 
teatpL  This  high  conceit  of  martial  valour  was  the  cauCb 
«f  tiidr  being  very  hardly  reconciled  after  a  quarrel.  Every 
€K  dieading  the  name  of  coward,  fhould  be  make  the  firi| 
sjvances,  the  quarrel  was  perpetuated  from  father  to  ion, 
mi  very  fiddom  ended  but  with  the  extin6tion  of  one  of  the 
faaulies  ^  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  people  of  this  temper* 
accuftomed  from  their  childhood  to  fear  neither  blows  nor 
vounds,  and  continually  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
idatiofls  and  friends,  encountered  dangers  with  great  refolu- 
tioQ.  Accor.dingly  there  never  was  any  nation  that  looked 
iatii  in  tb<s  face  with  greater  intrepidity  than  the  Saxons. 
And  all  the  world  knows  this  is  the  chara£ler  of  the  Englifli^^ 
It  this  very  day. 

The  Saxons  were  extremely  addicb4  to  risHgiQn,  even  be- 
fare  they  had  the  happinefs  of  becoming  chriftjans.  When 
tbqr  fettled  in  Great- Britain,  th^y  wtere  not  only  idolaters, 
kaof  all  the  heathens  were  the  moft  attached  to  the  fisrvice 
sf  dieir  gods  -,  even  to  the  facriiicing  of  the  priibners  of  was 
OQ  their  altars.  As  foon  as  they  embraced  the  gofpel,  thf 
int  inclination  caufed  thtm  to  receive  and  prs^iie,  with 
eqoal  zeal,  the  duties  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  whatever 
tfae  monks,  their  firft  teachers,  were  pleaied  to  inculcate  up* 
« ihem«  It  was  their  unhappi^efs  not  to  come  to  the  know- 
Uge  of  God;  till  the  monks  began,  by  degrees,  to  disfir 
guie  religion  by  fuperftitious  practices.    As  the  Saxons  were 

<  Tliefi:  are  whtf  v«  call  deadly  ceed,  that  i/ooe  man  killed  anoUner^ 

fads,  that  is,  quarrels  whkh  end  not  hit  kindred  revenged  his  death  upoa 

^m  death.     The  thirty  eighth  law  any  of  the  tnunierer's  relations  (as  they 

^  AIM  is  c909Bflesj|»og  thtit  deadly  do  among  the  Indians)  till  king  £d* 

fa^  and  fives  a  ftrange  liceniia  for  nundordocd  by  a  Jaw,  that  the  iscr- 

■ei  to  take  fatis&Aion  on  their  eoe*  derer  alone  Aiould  bear  the  dcaJIy  ftud 

■Of  even  s^ithuwi  the  prefence   of  or  enmity  of  the  kindred  of  the' party 

«r  Acr.    Nay^  ib  far  did  they  pro-  (lain. 
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mtn  of  no  lesirning,  and  confequently  incomplete  judges  of 
what  they  were  taught,  they  entirely  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  nianagement  of  their  guides.     Hence  their  great  zeal  in 
founding  and  endowing  monafteries.     They  were  made  to 
believe,  that  enriching  the  monks  was  the  main  of  religion^ 
or  at  leaft  would  fuppjy  all  defeds.     This  is  alfo  the  rea(bn 
that  in  the  two  firft  centuries  after  their  converiion  we  find 
among  them  fo  many  faints  of  diftinguKhed  birth  and  forr* 
tune.     Indeed,  fince  a  faintihip  might  be  purchafed  by  libe« 
jral  benefadions  to  the  monafteries,  it  was  an  eafy  way  for  the 
rich  and  the  powerful  to  attain  it.     But  although  they  were 
attached  to  nriany  unnecefflkry  things,  yet  even  in  that  may 
jbe  feen  their  bias  to  religion.     This  natural  inclination,  no 
doubt,  was  the  reafon  fo  many  of  their  kings  voluntarily  ex- 
changed their  worldly  grandeur  for  a  cloifter.     They  who 
^T€  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  Englifh  at  this  day, 
wi]l  readily  own,  no  nation  can  produce  more  inftances  of 
rfcrvent  arid  folid  piety.     My  long  abode  in  England  makes 
ine  affirm  this  the  more  boldly.     Indeed,  God  has  permitted 
libertinifm  in  point  of  religion  to  make  feme  progre6  there  of 
jate  years.     But  it  would  be  very  unjuft  to  judge  of  a  whole 
nation  by  a  few  that  are  infe<%ed  with  it,  and  of  whom  one 
Angle  perfon  makes  more  noife  in  the  world  by  his  pernici- 
,iDus  maxima,   than  many  thoufands  pf  pious  and  fmcere 
.chriftians. 
ficaaxtm         The  Anglo-Saxons  were  fo  litde  accuftomed  to  fweartng 
/wearingnot  j^^d  blafpheming,  which  are  grown  fo  common  now-a-days 
fflSigU**  '"  conyerfation,  that  among  sJl  their  laws  there  is  not  one  a- 
^»xon»i'      gainft  this  vice.     This  cannot  be  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
ne^igence  of  the  legiflators,  fince  we  fee  in  thofe  very  laws 
great  penalties  laid  upon  fuch  as  violated  the  fabbath,  or  a 
faft.  '  . 

^ivenjto         Drunkcnncfs  was  their  reigning  vice.     They  were  ufed  to 
drnnken.     drink  out  of  large  cups,  and  take  great  draughts,  till  Ed- 
uV aboSit!  S**"'  wiUing  to  reform  this  abufe,  ordered  certain  marks  to 
be  made  in  their  cups  at  fuch  a  height,  above  which  they 
were  forbid  to  fill  under  fuch  a  penalty.     But  this  regulation 
.was  not  4ong  in  force. 
•jThefti-  Although  the  Englifli  in  general,  before  the  Norman  con- 

fucw.  c|uefl:^  were  not  very  fanjous  for  learning,  it  is  not  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  their  lyant  of  genius,  but  rather  to  their  education, 
which  was  entirely  turned  to  arms.  Befides,  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Saxons,  efpecially  after  the  union  of  the 
fevcn  kingdonis,  was  not  a  time  wherein  the  fciences  great- 
ly flourifhcd.  i^ 

I  have 
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Wxxft  but  two  obfervations  more  to  make  on  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  firft  is,  tliey  reckone4  the  time  They  reck- 
Wn^hts,  which  is  ftill  obfervable  in  feme  English  expreffi-  ^***^^ 
CBS.  "For  inftance,  inftead  of  two  weeks  they  fay  a  fort-   ^  *"*"*•• 
flight,  or  fourteen  nights.     Mezerai  obferves  the  fame  thing 
oTehc  ancient  Francs.     This,  with  feveral    other  ciiftoms 
cofflmon  to  the  Francs  and  Saxons,  is  a  ftrong  prefumption, 
tkfe  two  nations  had  the  fame  original,    as  fir  William 
Temple  afierts  in  his  introdudion  to  the  hiftory  of  England. 

My  fccond  obfervation  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  The  Sanm 
wont  to  feparate  their  lands  by  large  and  deep  ditches.  This  <Ulue. 
«as  not  only  pra^fed  by  private  perfons ;  but  the  kings 
tbtmreives  took  care  to  raife  ramparts  with  large  ditches  on 
^  frontiers  of  their  dominions,  to  part  them  from  the 
iK^hbouring  ftates,  when  there  was  no  mountains  or  rivers 
to  feive  for  boundaries.  Ofia's  dike,  made  to  divide  Mer- 
da  from  Wales,  was  twenty-four  miles  long.  There  was 
anodier  between  the  Thames  and  the  Severn,  feparating 
Uercia  from  Weflcx.  It  was  called  Woden's  dike,  but 
contraded  now  into  Wanfditch.  Mercia  and  £aft>AngIia 
were  parted  by  a  like  ditch.  Afterwards,  the  Eaft- Angles, 
oakii^  conquefts  upon  the  Mercians,  made  another  ditch 
fcfcn  miles  further  into  the  conquered  country.  The  firft 
was  called,  but  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  the  devil's  dike, 
utd  the  other  the  feven  mile  dike.  They  had  this  cuftom 
(001  the  ancient  Saxons,  who  pra<ftifed  the  fame  thing  in 
Geroiany.  We  are  informed  by  fome  hiftorian,  that  the 
Sttons  of  Slefwick  threw  up  a  large  rampart  from  fea  to  fea, 
toilefend  themfelves  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes, 
viv)  were  in  poiTeffion  of  the  Cimbrick  Cherfonefus,  or  Jut- 
hod.  Pepin  king  of  France  was  long  prevented  from  en- 
^ng  Saxony,  by  one  of  thefe  ramparts,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  tf&at  he  made  his  way  over  it  at  laft. 

The  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

'pO  fay  in  general,  the  Anglo-Saxons  fpoke  Englifli  or  The  feveral 

Saxon,  would  not  be  (hewing  with  fufficient  exadnefs  ^^^^ 
•hat  their  language  was.     To  give  a  fuller  idea  of  it,  it  will  saxonlw- 
be  neceffary  to  diftinguifii  the  feveral  tongues  ufed  in  England  guage. 
Awthe  arrival  of  the  firft  Saxons.     The  Englifli  tongue  o- 
ngiiially  differed  but  little  from  the  Danifh,  fince  the  ancient 
^tcR  call  them  indifterently  Cimbric,  Scandinavian,  Go- 
Aick:  but  this  language  was  net  the  fame  with  the  Saxon, 
w  tkc  parts  lying  north  of  the  Thames,  was  fpoken  pure 

Englifli 
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Engliih  or  Daniih,  ami  fouth  of  the  Thames  pure  Saxon. 
Though  thefe  two  languages  were  different,  they  fo  far  a* 
greed  however,  as  to  be  underftood  by  both  nations.  In  prO"* 
,  cefs  of  time,    and  efpecialiy  after  the  union  of  the  ieven 
kingdoms,   Saxon  prevailed    in  all  Ei^land,   becaufe    the 
kings  were  of  that  nation.     Thus  pure  Englifh,  [or  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Angles]  was  by  degrees  difufe3,  or  at  lead  ba^ 
niihed  from  common  converfation.    Afterwards  the  Danes 
fettling  in  England,  brought  in  their  language,  which  was 
not  the  ancient  Danifh  or  Engliih  abovementioned,    but 
a-  modern  Danifli,  mixed  with  the    language  of  feveral 
neighbouring  nations  of  Denmark.    This  modern  Danifh 
was  chiefly  ufed  in  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  Eaft- An- 
glia,  wherein  the  Danes  were  mafters.     Though  out  of  com* 
plaifance  to  the  Engliih,  Canute  the  gieat  publiihed  his  laws 
in  Saxon,  yet  the  Daniih  tongue  was  ilill  retained  in  the 
north,  where  the  people  were  moiUy  Danes.    As  it  was  alio 
the  court  language  during  the  reigns  of  Canute  the  great  an4 
his  two  fons,  it  bn^came  nece/Tary  for  the  Weil-Saxons,  who 
adopted  feveral  words  and  idioms  of  it  into  their  own  lan- 
guage.    But  upon  Edward  the  confeffi>r's  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  Saxon  prevailed  again  at  court.     Hence  the  inhabir 
tants  of  the  north  were  under  fome  neceffity  of  learning  ity 
juft  as  the  Gafcons  in  France  are  obliged  to  learn  French. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  the  Norman  language  be- 
gan alfo  to  be  introduced  into  England.  As  his  mother  was  a 
Norman,  and  he  had  lived  many  years  in  that  court,  he  was 
very  fond  of  the  Norman  language.  Moreover,  the  great 
number  of  Normans  thac  flocked  into  England,  very  much 
helped  to  introduce  this  language  among  the  perfona  of  qua- 
lity, who  took  a  pride  in  fpeaking  it  well.  The  Norman 
tongue  being  at  that  time  a  mixture  of  Daniih  and  French, 
the  laft  began  to  prevail,  fo  that  the  ancient  Danifh  brought 
by  the  Normans  into  Normandy,  daily  loil  ground.  As  foon 
as  William  the  conqueror  was  feated  in  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  ufed  all  poilible  means  to  bring  his  native  tongue  in 
vogae  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  publiihed  his  laws  in 
Norman,  which,  with  the  fettlement  of  multitudes  of  Nor- 
man Families  in  England,  made  that  language  as  conunon 
as  the  Saxon. 

The  language  then  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  juft  before  the 
conqucft,  was  a  mixture  of  the  following  dialers,  i.  Of 
firitiih  or  Celtick,  from  whence  no  doubt  the  Saxons  bor- 
rowed fome  words  and  phrafes.  2.  Of  Ladn,  which  was 
common  in  Great-Britain  when  Che  Saxons  arrived.    3.  Of 

the 
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Ae  ancient  Englifh  or  Danifli.  4.  Of  the  modern  Danifb. 
5.  Of  pure  Saxon.  6.  Of  Norman  mixed  with  Danifli  and 
Frtnch.  They  who  have  carefully  ftudied  this  matter,  dif- 
tifiguHh  three  principal  dialeds  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lai^uage. 
The  firft  was  compounded  of  Britiih,  Latin,  and  Saxon, 
bit  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Saxon  was  predomiiunt.  The 
miy  remains  of  this  dialed,  which  was  in  ufe  above  three 
bundred  years,  is  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  Cedmon  the 
Donic,  iuferted  by  Alfred  the  great  in  his  Tranflation  of 
Bcde's  ecdefiaftical  hiftory.  The  fecond  diale£l,  which  may 
be  termed  Dano-Saxon,  wasufed  in  the  northern  parts,  from 
die  firfl  invafions  of  the  Danes,  to  the  Norman  conqueft. 
Thtre  are  flill  preferved  in  feme  libraries,  two  manufcript 
vcrfions  of  the  gofpels  in  this  language.  The  third  diale<S 
WM  compofed  of  the  other  two  and  the  Norman.  This  di- 
aled, which  was  introduced  chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  confeilbr  and  William  the  conqueror,  has  admitted  of 
great  alterations,  by  the  addition  of  many  French  words, 
particularly,  after  Henry  II.'s  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  £ne- 
hnd.  They  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Englifli  tongue,  hard- 
if  believe,  that  a  mixture  of  fo  many  languages  can  have 
any  extraordinary  beauties.  But  the  Englifli  pretend,  their 
Izi^uage,  for  that  very  reaibn,  muft  be  more  beautifu^  and 
expreffive,  fince  they  have  adopted  only  the  more  refined 
part  of  other  tongues,  and  rejected  what  is.  rude  and  unpo- 
liibsd.  Be  this  as  it  will,  they  have  a  great  value  for  their 
language,  and,  if  a  foreigner  may  be  allowed  to  give  his  o- 
pinion,  I  think,  verv  juffly. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing the  name  of  fterling,  given  to  the  Englifli  money.  Sterling 
Some  believe  this  word  comes  from  the  town  of  StriVeling  or  »on«y« 
Sterling  in  Scotland,  where  they  pretend,  but  without  anv 
ground,  that  the  beft  and  pureft  money  was  formerly  coinea. 
Others  fay,  with  much  greater  probability^  that  fterling  is  pnAy, 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  fteore,  which  lijenifies  rule  or 
ftandard :  fo  that,  according  to  this  opinion,  fterling  money 
means  no  more  than  money  made  according  to  a  fettled 
ftandard.  Camden  and  fome  others  imagined  this  word  was 
of  a  more  modern  date,  and  taken  from  certain  Flemifli 
workmen,  who  in  the  reign  of  king  John  were  invited  into 
England  to  reduce  the  money  into  its  due  finenefs,  in  which 
they  were  more  expert  than  the  Englifli.  As  the  people  of 
that  country  were  generally  called  Eafterlings,  on  account  of 
Aeirfituation  caftward  of  tngland,  it  is  pretended,  the  mo- 
oey  they  coined,  was  called  Eafterling  or  Sterling  j  that  is. 
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made  by  the  Eafterlings,  or  Flemifli,  and  confequendy  purer 
than  what  had  been  hitherto  coined «. 


c  It  is  believed,  that  in  the  moft 
ancient  tiroes,  when  money  was  firft 
coined  in  this  ifland,  it  was  made  of 
pure  gold  and  filver,  like  maacyt  now 
current  in  Hungary  and  Barbaiy;  and 
that  afterwards,  in  making  the  moneys, 
it  being  found  convenient  to  have  a 
certain  quantity  of  bafer  metal  to  be 
mixed  with  the  gold  and  filvcr,  the 
word  fterling  was  introduced,  and  hath 
ever  iince  been  ufed,  to  denote  the  cer* 
tain  proportion  or  degree  of  fineneft 
which  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  re- 
^e^ive  coins  compofed  of  fuch  aiixture* 


Sterling  and  ftandard  an  therefore  fyoo- 
nimous  terms.  It  is  probable  the 
word  fterling  was  unknown  in  the 
time  of  the  conqueror,  as  there  is  sio 
mention  of  it  in  doomfday,  which  -va^ 
lues  every  manor  in  money,  ad  nume* 
rum,  ad  penfam,  ad  pondus,  but  not 
in  fterling.  But  however  this  term 
was  foon  after  introduced,  becaufe  the 
Aatute  of  the  twenty  fifth  oi  Edward 
III.  refers  to  ancient  fterling.  Some 
imagine  the  word  is  derived  from  ftar, 
which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  im- 
~~  '  on  the  money. 
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ffeNoRMAN  line:  from  the  reign  of  "Willi AM 
the  conqueror^  to  the  death  of  king  Stephen.  Con- 
taimng  the  fpace  of  about  eighty  eight  years -y  with 
tbefiate  of  the  church  during  that  fpace. 

J.  Wi  L  L I A  M  I.  Jimamed  the  bafiard^  or  conqueror. 


w 


HEN  a  man  impartially  confiders  the  attempt RefleaiMs 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Normandy  upon  Eng-  «» t^c  ^^^ 
land,  he  is  at  a  lofs  which  to  admire  moft,  ei-  dj.^t^pc 


ther  the  ground,  or  the  boldnefs,  or  the  fuccefs.  uponEng 
In  the  firft  place,  it  muft  be  very  furpriiing,  hefhould  build  his  land, 
nght  upon  fo  Tandy  a  foundation  as  the  bare  will  of  king  Ed- 
ward, of  which  too  it  does  not  appear  in  hiftpry,  he  ever  offered 
to  give  the  leaft  proof,  or  produce  any  evidence.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive,  how  this  prince,  who  pafled 
for  one  of  the  moft  politick  of  his  time,  could  form  a  defign 
to  fupport  his  pretended  right  by  arms,  notwithftanding  all 
the  obftacles  that  feemed  to  confpire  to  divert  him  from  it. 
Never  projeft  feemed  more  raihly  formed,  or  with  lefs  ap- 
f^an^e  of  fuccefs»  The  forces  of  Normandy  were  not  com* 

parable 
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parable  to  thofe  of  England,  neither  had  duke  William,  in^ 
the  country  he  undertook  to  conquer,  anjr  ftrong  holds,  or 
friends,  or  correfpondence,  whereon  to  ground  the  hopes  of 
fucceeding.  Even  after  he  had  landed  a  powerful  army,  not 
a  fingle  lord  declared  in  his  favour.  Far  from  reafonably  ex- 
pc&ing  any  afiiftance  from  the  Enelifh,  he  could  not  poffibly 
be  ignorant  how  well  they  ftood  ane£led  to  Harold.  Indeed, 
fome  among  them,  from  a  fenfe  of  juOice  and  equity,  might 
be  difpleafed  with  the  new  king^s  ufurping  the  crowo  upon 
Edgar.  But  they  were  far  enough  from  blaming  him  for  fup- 
planting  the  duke  of  Normandy,  whofe  very  pretentions  were 
unknown  to  them.  They  were  fo  little  mclined  to  reje6t 
the  king  they  had  chofen,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  bad 
juft  given  him  fcnfible  proofs  of  their  fidelity,  by  tfieir  zeal 
and  readinefi  in  his  defence  againft  the  king  of  >3forway.  On 
ihe  other  haod,  the  oj){faicles  duke  WiiCam  was  naturaUy  to 
.  expedl  from  the  neighbouring  princes,  were  no  lefs  apt  to 
deter  him  from  his  purpofe.  Their  intereft  required,  tt^at 
inftead  of  promoting  his  entetprife,  they  (hould  oppofe  his 
growing  power.  The  French  in  particular  could  not,  with* 
out  running  counter  to  themoft  obvious  maxims  of  policy, 
forbear  enaeavouring  to  blaft  a  defign,  the  fuccefs  whereof 
would  infallibly  be  very  prejudicial  to  thern^  But  fuppoiing 
he  could  have  been  fure,  the  princes  his  neighbours  would 
voluntarily  fhut  their  eyes  againft  their  own  intereft,  how 
could  he  expe£b  to  fiicceed,  Tuice  the  ftates  of  Normandy 
refufed  to  alGft  him  in  an  undertaking,  which  to  them  feem- 
ed  equally  unjuft  and  ra(h  ?  Laftly,  in  the  execution  of  this 
defign,  it  is  lurprifing  to  fee,  contrary  to  all  expe&ation, 
the  greafeft  difficulties  infimfihhr  vanifli  before  him,  and  the 
very  things  which  feemed  moft  oppofite  to  his  defigns,  help 
to  accompliih  them.  The  ftates  of  Normandy  rel'ufii^  him 
the  affiftance  he  wjants,  private  perfons  voluntarily  dnaia  their 
purfes,  and  fupply  him  more  plentifully  than  he  copjd  b&ve 
expeded  from  the  ftates.  The  court  of  France  lets  him  zSt 
unmolefted,  and  even  fufiers  the  French  to  aid  him  in  pro«- 
curing  a  crown  which  might  one  day  render  him  equal  to  hi« 
ifovereign,  or  at  leaft  enable  him  to  diibute  his  fuperiority. 
All  the  reft  of  the  oeighbouring  pjrinces  ftrive  with  emulation 
to  forward  a  def^n,  the  fuccefs  whereof  muft  be  fatal  to  them. 
He  is  aiHfted  by  the  eark  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou,  who  a  little 
before  were  his  mortal  enemies  \    In  a  word  within  the 

fpace 

•  Cooin  II.   Dflke  of  BTetagoe,     order  to  dhert  duke  WUIiam  from  hk 
tbieaicfiiog  to  iwrtU  Koiaaody,  m    attciPft  4ipoi  England,  ymt  p«fiMMA 
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ffoaafi  few  months,  he  hasi  a  numerous  ftrmy,  a  thoufand 
tnnfport-fliips,  and  moner  in  plenty.  Even  Haroid's  lale 
fifioiyover  the  king  of  Norway  contributed  as  much  as  any 
tfaingiD  the  duke  of  Normandy's  fuccefs,  though  feemingly 
knouU  have  deftroyed  all  his  hopes.  In  that  aAion,  Ha- 
[cldloft  hisbcft  troops,  diipleafed  the  reft  by  with- hoi  ding 
thefpoils,  and  by  his  viSory  was  infpired  with  a  fatal  con*- 
tonpc  of  the  Normans,  that  proved  his  ruin.  Had  it  not 
been  for  diis  contempt,  he  would  have  avoided  coming  to  a 
bitdei  according  to  his  brother's  advice  $  and  fuiFered  the 
Nonnaa  army  to  di^indle  away  in  an  enemy's  country, 
wbfrenoaffiftance  could  be  found.  And  if  afterwarck  duke 
WiHlais,  conftrained  to  fight  with  di(advanta?e,  had  been 
Tiequiflied,  what  could  he  have  urged  to  vindkate  the  in- 
juiiice  and  rafhnefs  of  his  attempt?  but  the  event  has  diP 
peiy  all  diefe  refiedions,  and  determined  the  hiftorians  to 
titol  an  aftion  they  would  infallibly  have  blamed,  had  it 
proved  unfuccefsful.  Thus,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
iake  of  Normandy  buik  his  j)retenfions,  the  little  reafon  he 
U  to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  happy  tffiae,  and  the.  eafe  where- 
with he  accompliihed  his  enterprife,  equally  deferve  our  ad- 
ointdoB.  Add  to  all  thefe  confiderations,  that,  by  one 
lingk  hatdc  he  became  mafter  of  a  country,  which  neither 
tbc  Danes,  nor  the  Saxons,  nor  the  Romans  themfelve*, 
could  fubdue  till  after  numberlefs  engagements,  and  in  the 
ijpice  of  feveral  ages.  All  this  obliges  us  to  own,  he  was 
gwbl  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  only  giver  of  viftory, 
«fao  exhaits  and  humbles  nations  according  to  his  good  , 
pieaiiire.  God,  no  doubt,  was  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  this 
coNiiierDr,  to  render  the  EngKfli  nation  more  illuftrious  than 
wtr.  The  Englifli,  hitherto  alm^  unknown  to  the  reft  oi 
tiie  world,  beean  after  this  revolution  to  make  a  confidera- 
Ht  figure  in  Europe.  This  may  be  faid  to  be  the  firft  ftep 
^  which  England  is  arrived  to  that  height  of  grandeur  and 
Wf  we  behold  rt  in  at  prefent.  This  -will  evidently  appear 
IB  ffie  whole  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  the  principal  events  of 
^ch  I  am  going  to  defcribe.    But  fince  I  am  to  begin  with 

%Jm  claabertain»   wlio  had  been  the  jnheritance  of  earl  Edwin  in  York - 

^^  ^  «fae  ^ake.    But  Hoel  his  ftire,  which  from  his  title  was  called 

■B  laifed  a  numerous  army  to  go  and  the  honour  of  Kichmont.   Afur  Wil- 

'WWifliaiD,   ztA    ga»e   the    com-  liam's  viiloty,  molt  of  Alan's  forces 

*^tfit'tofaiteld«ft'fon  AlanFcr-  rei^tned  into  their  own  country,  ex- 

.{ar.  -He   was  Mwraried   with    the  cept  <a few. of  the  meaner  (art,  who 

^••cof  ead  of  Richmont,  and  with  fetUcd  in  England,    D'Argcijtt^. 
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the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror,  it  will  not  be  Frnproprr 
to  give  fome  farther  account  of  this  prince,  who  was  two 
and  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Haftings,   and 
had  now  been  three  and  thirty  years  duke  of  Normandy.      It 
will  be  neceflary  therefore,  before  we  enter  upon  his  reign, 
to  confider  by  what  degrees  divine  Providence  raifed  him    to 
the  throne  of  England,  of  which  his  birth  feemed  to  give 
him  no  manner  of  profpedh 
TheafFain  '     Normandy,  one  ot  the  largeft  and  moft  coniiderable  pro- 
of Noraiaa-  vinces  of  France,  was  poflefled  by  the  Normans  ever  f  ince 
dy  from    ,  the  forced  erant  made  by  Charles  the  fimple  to  RoUo   the 
vmuam      Dane,  the  nrft  duke.     Rolio  and  his  immediate  fucceflbry^ 
thebaftatd.  content  with  this  noble  acquifition,  were  lefsfolicitous  about 
Gul.  Gemi.  enlarging  their  bounds,  than  fecuring  the  pofleffion  to  their 
jy^"**     pofterity.    By  means  of  numerous  colonies  of  their  own  na- 
Keufln*       ^^^9  ^^^  '^y  reciprocal  marriages  were  incorporated  with  the 
natives,  they  foon  caufed  the  two  nations  to  become   one 
people  under  the  common  name  of  Normans  ;    for  fo    the 
French  called  the  foreigners  fettled  in  Neuftria,  which  front 
them  took  alfo  the   name  of  Normandy.     The  firft  dukes 
made  it  their  principal  care  to  gain  the  affedlion  of  their  flib- 
jeds,   by  caufing  them  to  enjoy  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
fweets  of  peace,  and  governing  them  with  juftice  and  equity. 
By  this  prudent  condu6t  they  not  only  destroyed  the  feeds  of 
rebellion,    which  might  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the   ancient 
inhabitants ;    but  zlfo  fcreened  themfelves  from  the  fccret 
pradices  of  the  kings  of  France,  who  grieved  to  fee  fo  noble 
a  province  torn  from  their  monarchy.  Accordingly,  when  the 
French,  at  any  favourable  jun£l:ure,  attempted  to  recover  it^ 
they  always  found  the  dukes  of  Normandy  able  to  defend 
themfelves  with  their  own  forces,  becaufe  they  were  ailured. 
of  the  people's  affection. 

From  Rollo  to  William  the  baftard  there  were  feven  dukes, 
^among  whom  Richard  II.  who  was  the  fourth,  was  one  of 
the  moft  illuftrious.  His  firft  wife  was  Judith  of  Bretagne, 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  Richard,  Robert,  and  William. 
After  the  death  of  Judith,  he  made  a  double  alliance  with 
Canute  the  great,  giving  him  his  fifter  Emma,  widow  of 
Ethehred  II.  king  of  England,  and  taking  himfelf  Eftrith 
fifter  to  that  prince.  How  honourable  foever  this  match  mi^t 
be,  his  love  of  a  young  damfel  called  Pavia,  caufed  him  to 
divorce  Eftrith  and  marry  his  miftrefs.  By  this  fecond  wife 
he  had  WiUijtm  CRf  1  of  Arquea,  and  Mauger  archbifhop  of 
RtaHi, 

After 
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After  the  death  of  this  prince,  his  Ion  Richard  III.  fucceeded 
him,  notwitliftanding  the  endeavours  of  his  younger  brothel- 
Robert  to  fupplant  him.  Robert  not  being  able  to  aGCom^^ 
{^ifli  his  dcfigns,  was  forced  to  defift ;  or  rather,  as  fome 
2£nn,  went  a  furer  and  more  ready  way  to  work.  It  is  faid, 
be  procured  his  brother  to  be  poifoned,  who,  after  a  rfeign  of 
two  years,  left  him  the  poileffion  of  the  dukTedom  he  had  fo 
ardently  wilhed  for.  Whether  duke  Robert's  crime  was  never 
fully  proved,  or  his  juft  government  blotted  out  the  remem* 
bniice  of  it,  he  found  means  to  gain  the  afFeftion  of  his 
people  at  home  by  hjs  juftice  and  liberality,  whilft  his  valour 
made  him  rcfpc&ed  abroad.  By  his  aid  it  was  that  Henry  !• 
kii§  of  France,  took  poiTeffion  of  the  throne,  nOtWithftaHd- 
ing  the  pretcnfions  of  Robert  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
fapported  by  a  powerful  party.  The  intrigues  of  queeft 
Confiance,  their  mother,  who  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  her 
youngeft  fon,  obliging  Henry  to  implore  the  affiftance  df 
ilic  duke  of  Normandy,  he  came  to  him  at  Roan,  and  ob- 
tained an  aid  of  five  hundred  fpear-men.  This  firft  aid  was 
hoa  follow^ed  by  a  more  confiderable  fupply,  led  by  the  duke 
himfcif  into  France,  where  he  placed  Henry  on  the  throne^ 
compelling  the  younger  brother  to  be  fatisfied  with  Burgundy* 
Henry,  in  a  grateful  fenfe  of  fo  fignal  a  fervice,  protefted  he 
would  have  It  ip  eternal  remembrance :  and  to  give  him  an 
dfedual  proof  of  his  fincerity,  annexed  to  the  dutchy  of  No- 
inandy  the  cities  of  Chaumont  and  Pontoife,  then  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  crown  of  France. 

It  will  not  be  proper  here  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
diike  Robert's  wars  with  fome  rebellious  Norman  lords,  and 
with  the  duke  of  Bretagne  for  refufing  homage.  It  is  fufB- 
dent  to  fay,  he  was  fucccfsful  in  taming  the  rebels,  and  re- 
ducing the  duke  of  Bretagne  to  his  duty.  I  have  already 
mentioned  his  defign  of  caufing  juftice  to  be  done  to  his 
ctHifuis,  fens  of  Ethelred  II.  and  how  his  enterprife  mif* 
carried. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  why  this  prince  who  was  a  lover  of 
his  people,  fliould  never  think  of  marrying,  though  he  mieht 
pbinly  forcfee,  in  cafe  he  died  without  heirs,  great  confufion 
and  troubles  would  enfue.  There  were  in  Norniandy  fe- 
veral  branches  of  the  ducal  family,  who  mijht  pretend  to 
the  fucceifion  if  he  died  without  children.  Confequcntly  their 
feveral  pretenfions  would  very  probably  occafion  a  civil 
war,  which  Robert  might  prevent  by  mftrrying.  Notwith- 
fianding  this,  he  was  refolved  to  live  fingle.  One  would 
think  this  refolution  was  awing  to  his  infcnfibility  fur  the  Malmfb. 
Vot.  II.  E  faic^"°»l^S 
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^air  fex,  had  we  not  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  in  his  paffion 
for  a  young  damfel,  with  whofe  graceful  Mein  he  was  charm* 
ed  as  he  faw  her  dancing.     The  damfel,  who  was  called 
Arlotta  ^,  a  flcinner's  daughter  of  Falaife,  thinking  herfdf 
extremely  honoured  by  the  duke's  addrefles,  readily  yielded  to 
his  folicitations.     It  is  faid  the  firft  night  the  duke  took  her 
to  his  bed,  flie  dreamt  her  bowels  were  extended  over  all 
*       Normandy  and  England.  This  dream  was  very  naturally  inter- 
preted afterwards,  if  it  be  true  that  it  was  not  forged  after 
.the  Event. 
Chrao.  of        Robert   had  by  this  miflrefs  a  fon  called  William,   of 
2J>™»"^y«  whom  it  is  related,  that,  the  moment  he  was  born,  laying  ' 
Malmlb.     j^^jj  ^f  f^^^  ftraws,  he  held  them  fo  faft,  that  his  fift  was 
forced  to  be  undinched  before  he  would  let  them  go.     This 
made  the  good  women  fay,  he  would  one  day  prove  a  great 
acquirer,  Ixnce  he  began    fo  early.     Robert  educated    his 
youne  fon  with  all  imaginable  care,  defigning  him  for  his 
Robert  pre-  lucceflbr.     But  whilft  he  was  laying  out  bis  pains  in  his  edu- 
pares  to  go  cation,  the  fancy  took  him  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Terufalem. 
tojcrufalcm.  yj^jg  ^£j  ^f  jcvotion  was  looked  upon  as  the  effeft  of  his 
remorfe  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  his  brother,  and  of  his 
.deiire  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  this  fort  of  penance.     Be 
this  as  it  will,  before  he  fet  out,  he  took  all  neceflary  mea- 
fures  to  fecure  the  fuccelfion  to  his  baftard  fon.    He  was  very 
fenfible  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  young  William  to  take 
pofleffion,  if  the  Normans  were  not  prepared  beforehand  to 
•acknowledge  him.     And  therefore,  he  fummoned  the  ftates 
of  Normandy,    and  communicating  to  them  his  defign  of 
going  to  the  holy  land,  conjured  them,  in  cafe  he  fhouM  ne- 
ver return,  to  receive,  after  his  death,  his  young    fon  Wil- 
Jiahfi  for  their  fovereign.     The  ftates  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  divert  the  duke  from  his  journey  ;  but  finding  he 
was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  gave  him  their  promife  with  an 
oath,  if  any  ill  accident  befel  him  on  the  road,  they  would 
Caoieihis    conform  to  his  will.     To  convince  him  of  their  fiacerity, 
fon  William  they  fwore  fealty  to  William  as  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
k  ^  luffed  ^"^^  ^^^  father.     This  affair  being  fettled  to  Robert's  fatisfac- 
aJfucce^.  ^*^"»  ^^  appointed  Alain,  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  relation  and 
'  vaflkl,  fenefchal  of  Normandy,  giving  him  power  to  govern. 
Carries  him  in  his  abfence,  with  an  abfolute  authority.    Then  he  carried 
toPari*.       his  fon  to  Paris,  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Prance,  who  took  charge  of  his  education.     Before 

^  From  whence  it  is  (aid  came  the      gulphus  favj   duke  Rob«t  took  her  to 
word  harlot.     Malmihury    and  I««      wife,     Malmfb. 

he 
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he  kit  the  court  of  France,  he  made  young  William  do  ho- 
mage to  the  king,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a(£lual  poileifion  6i 


The  abfence  of  duke  Robert  occailone^  troubles  in  his  trtMblet  hi 
AwMmoDS,  which  obliged  the  duke  of  BrcUgne  to  ufe  fomc  ^""**^3r* 
fererity,  and  exert  the  authority  he  was  intruSfted  with.  But 
•fellft  he  was  earneftly  endeavouring  to  reftore  peace  and 
tiafiquillity,  he  was  taken  oiF  hy  poifon.  This  accident  was 
feoo  followed  with  a  report  of  the  duke*$  being  dead  on  the 
road.  Notwithftanding  the  uncertainty  of  this  news,  it  was 
tk  caufe  of  commotions  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
(iKit  was  no  body  in  Normandy  capable  of  appealing  thexh^ 
They  who  had  the  adminifiration  of  affairs  in  their  hands^ 
vere  diemfelves  engaged  in  fa^ions,  which  bad  been  forming; 
nerfioce  the  duke's  departure,  and  thereby  helped  to  increafe 
tkconfufion. 

Wbilft  things  were  in  this  ill  ftate,  fome  of  the  duke's  Aobert^t 
winac  arrived,  and  confirmed  the  news  of  his  death.  Upop  4e*ih, 
*ch  fisveral  of  the  principal  lords,  defcended  from  the  an- 
cieot  dukes,  began  to  cabal  openly,   to  exclude  the  baftard 
ftwn  the  fucceSon*     Piauftble  pretences  were  not  wanting ; 
^tbc  ftatcs  declared,  they  could  not  without  perjury  vio- 
h(r the  oath  they  bad  bound  t)iemfelvcs  by.     The  refolution  Willlim  Si 
loBg  taken  of  acknowledging  William  for  fovereign,  am-  f^^f  *S^dake 
W&dors  were  difpatched  to  the  king  of  France  to  demand  ^£  NoroMa- 
4c  voung  prince.    jAfter  fjenry  was  informed  of  the  duke  dy» 
0^ Normandy's  death,  the  (hameof  doing  an  ill  action,  and 
ttcdcfireof  becoming  mafter  of  Normandy,  kept  him  in  fuf- 
P^ace.  He  was  in  hopes  the  troubles  of  that  dukedom  would 
fvm  Co  his  advantage,  and  began  to  lay  his  fchemes  accord^* 
Jglf.    However,  when  he  found  the  ftates  of  Norinandy 
W  declared  in  favour  of  William,  he  thought  proper  to  de* 
^tbeexecucionof  his  defigns,  till  a  more  convenient  feafoti* 
«c  diofe  therefore  to  conceal  his  intentions,  and  fend  home 
fc young  prince.     As  foon  as  William  can^e  to  Roan,  the 
fees  fwore  fealty  to  him,  and  gave  him  for  governor  Raoul 
«6ace,  conftaUe  of  Normandy. 

The  troubles   were  not  allayed   by   the  arrival   pf  the  tJt^  trou- 
■cwdukc.    The  lords  who  claimed  the  ducal  crown,  could  bibs  in  N<w* 
W  rdblve  to  drop  their  prerenfxons*     They  imagined  the  ^^^^^ 
Ncrring  a  baftard  before  them,  was  a  manlfL-ft  i^j^^ic^- St^* 
^»  as  they  wUo  held  the  reins  of  the  Government,  were    ^^* 
DKfl  of  great  prudence  and  intereft,  and  thought  to  be  fup* 
ported  by  France,  the  claimants  durft  not  openly  avow  their 
*agns,    Mean  time,  king  Henry  burnt  wiih  d'^iue  to  im- 
^  %  prove 
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ptove  thefe  diffenfions.    The  death  of  duke  Robert  made 
Thekingof  him  forget,  the  great  fcrvice  received  from  that  prince.     In 
^'*fc^l  *'•  fine,   not  being  able  to  refift  the  temptation,  he  fuddenly 
WilUafflT^  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Tilliers,  to  which  he   had   fomc 
pretennons.     This   place  being  very  ftroiig  and  well   pro- 
vided with  ammunition,  would  have  held  out  a  long  time, 
if  the  duke's  minifters  had  not  ordered  the  governor  to  fur- 
render  it,    on  condition  the  caftlc  ihould  be  demolifhed. 
TIenry   very  readily  agreed  to  thefe  terms,  and  commanded 
the  walls  to  be  raifed :  but  on  fome  ambiguous  claufe  in  the 
capitulation^  caufed  them  to  be  immediately  rebuilt.     This 
fuccefs  infpiring  him  with  great  hopes  of  his  enterprife,  he 
feizes  alfo  upon  Argenton.     Then  marching  to  Falaife,  he 
became  mafter  of  the  town  with  the  fame  eafe.     He  would 
have  made  farther  progrefs,  if  Raoul  de  Gace,  having  drawn 
together  a  powerful  army,  had  not  compelled  him  to  retire. 
His  retreat  gave  the  conftable  opportunity  of  retaking  Falaiie^ 
the  French  not  having  time  to  lay  in  any  ftores. 
Revolt  of         As  foon   as  the  claimants  faw^  the  king  of  France,  in- 
Tr'c^'e'**      ^^^^  ^^  proteSing  the  young  duke,  was  making  war  againft 
"  ^*^^'      him,   they  began  to  ftir  again  and  profecutcd  their  refpc6Hve 
pretenfions.   The  firft  that  appeared,  was  Roger  de  T«fney, 
ftandard- bearer  of  Normandy,  defcended  from  an  uncle  of 
RoUo.     This  lord,  who  had  amafled  great  riches  in  Spain, 
where  he  long  bore  arms   againft  the  Saracens,  returning 
•     home  during  duke   Robert's    abfence,    headed  one  of  the 
fac5lions  that  difturbed  the  ftate.     As  foon  as  he  heard  of 
that  prince's  death,  *he  formed  the  projeft  of  feizing  the 
dukedom.     But  his  apprehenfion  of  the  king  of  France's 
aflifting  duke  William  prevented   him  then  from  pursuing 
his  dehgns.     But  this  apprehenfion  being  removed  by  the 
proceedings  of  king  Henry,  he  drew  fome  troops   together, 
imagining  the  duke's   forces  would  be  fufiiciently  employed 
Malm.        againft  France.     But  he  was  prefently  after  defeated    and 
flain  by  Roger  de  Beaumont,  who  commanded  the  Duke's 
Army. 
Revolt  of         William,  earl  of  Arques,  fon  of  Richard  11.    by  Pavia, 
the  carl  of    was  not  difcou raged  by  this  example.     As  he  found  himfelf 
-Artpt$,       fupported  by  the  king  of  France,  who  put  him  upon  a<9ion, 
he  boldly  fent  a  defiance  to  the  duke.     But  the  duke  head- 
ing his  army  in   perfon,  puftied  him   fo  vigoroufly,  that  he 
compelled  him  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Arques,  where 
he  befieged  him.     Henry,  who  had  engaged  the  carl  in  this 
enterprife,   thought  himfelf  obliged  in  honour  to   raife  the 
fiege.     To  this  end  he  marched  into  Normandy,  where  be 
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feceived  two  overthrows,  and  was  conftrained  at  laft  to 
abandon  the  rebel,  who,  upon  the  city's  being  taken,  was 
feot  into  exile. 

Gay  of  Burgundy,  fon  of  a  daughter  to  duke  Richard  II.  and  of  Guy 
was  the  next  that  appeared  on  the  ftage.  He  had  concerted  his  dcBurgunay. 
moTures  (o  well,  that  he  was  like  to  have  rurprifed  the  duke's 
peifoo,  who  was  then  at  Valognes  without  any  guard,  ig- 
Dorant  of  what  was  praiSifing  againft  him.     But  a  certain 
fool,  whom  the  confpirators  did  not  miftruft,  hearing  their  Chron.  of 
defign,  travelled  all  night  to  give  the  duke  notice,  who  had  jjjg^^j^*' 
bot  jufl  time  to  put  on  his  deaths,  and  ride  full  fpeed  to 
Falaife.     What   haftc  focver    he  might  make,   he  was  fo 
cbfdy  purfued,  that  he  mufthave  been  taken,  his  horfe  not 
being  able  to  carry  him  thither,  had  he  not  been  affifted  by 
a  gentleman  whom  he  accidentally  met  on  the  road.     This 
conlpiracy  ieemed  to  him  fo  dangerous,  that  he  applied  to  the 
king  of  France  for  aid.     Henry,  either  out  of  generofity,  or 
for  fome  other  unknown  reafons,  being  unwilling  to  fuiTer 
the  young  prince  to  be  opprefled,  brought  him  fome  troops 
kiffl&lf,  which  enabled  him  to  give  his  enemy  battle.     Guy 
king  vanquIOied  and  taken  prifoner,  duke  William,  by  an  ao: 
of  eenerohty,  which  redounded  no  lefs  to  his  honour  than  the 
Tittory,  freely  gave  him  his  pardon. 

nllliam  Guerland,  earl  of  Mortagne,  and  another  WiK  ana  of  the 
tm,  carl  of  Eu,  fon  to  a  natural  brother  of  Richard  II.  wlofBu. 
vtre  likewife  for  attempting  to  difpoflefs  the  young  duke. 
&a  being  prevented  by  bis  diligence,  they  were  fentenced  to 
perpetual  banifhment. 

The  vigour  and  condu£l  (hown  by  duke  William  during  League  of 
all  thcfe  troubles,  made  his  fubjefts  conceive  great  hopes  oP*?*^^"^."** 
bim.    His  neighbours  began  alfo  to  confider  him  as  a  prince  thc^JJ!]  of 
of  diftinguifhed  merit,  and  capable  in  time  of  giving  them  Anjou  a- 
OOoblc.     The  king  of  France  in  particular,  grew  extremely  ga»n(^  dul^ff 
jealous  of  him,  and  blamed  himfelf  greatly  for  affixing  him^*^**"' 
apinft  Guy  of  Burgundy ;  but  to  retrieve  that  overflght,  he 
lifed  him  a  frefh  enemy,  the  carl  of  Anjou,  whom  however 
k  only  privately  affifted  at  firft.     Afterwards  he  openly  ef-  The  war 
poufcd  his  quarrel,    and  made  a  fierce  war  upon  the  duke,  *'*^'  ^  ^^ 
whkh  lafted  feveral  years,  but  in  the  end  turned  to  the  dif-  ^^°^' 
advantage  of  the  two  allies.     Duke  William  gaining  two 
ticccffive  battles,  they  fued  for  peace,  which  the  kine  of 
France  cou]4  not  obtain  but  by  the  furrcnder  of  the  cafue  of 
Tdliers,  takeo  by  him  during  the  duke's  minority. 

£  3  During 
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He  chaftifw     During  this  war,  as  the  duke  was  bcfieging  Alcn^on,  fom 
fc**"^"th  of  ^he  inhabitants  came  upon  the  Walls  with  fkins  in  the 
Mwof     *  hands,  by  way  of  reproach,  for  his  mother  being  a  fkinner 
/4«ijoa.      daughter.     He  Was  fo  provoked  at  this  infult,  that  he  fworc 
by  the  fplendor  of  God,  his  ufual  oath,  he  would  be  revenged. 
Sometime  after,  becoming  mafter  of  the  town,  he  accom- 
pliflied  his  oath  by  putting  put  the  eyes,  and  cutting  off  the 
hands  and  feet  oF  two  and  twenty  of  the  infolent  burghers. 
-Detthof  Henry  died  foon  after  this  war.     He  was  fucceeded  by 

Heniy  I.      Philip  I.  his  fon,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  Baldwin^ 
F^^ncc^       the  fifth  earl  of  Flanders,  who  had  lately  given  his  daughter 
pm^'l.      Matilda  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Normandy.     The  rela- 
iuccccdshim.  tion  the  regent  flood  in  as  well  to  the  king,  his  pupil,  as  to 
the  duke  his  fon-in-law,  made  him  take  all  necenary  pre- 
cautions to  keep  up  between  the  two  princes  a  good  un- 
derftanding,  which  laftcd  many  years. 
PukeWd-        D.uke  William  took  this    opportunity  to  extinguifli  all 
Uam  ^fpoils  rpmains  of  rebellion  among  his  fubjefts.     He  banifhed  great 
^JJj^ch^3  nupibers,  who,  for  the  moft  part,    retired  into  Apulia,  to 
his  mother's  Robert  Guifcard,  a  Norman  gentleman,  who  made  then  a 
felatioitf.      great  figure  in  that  country  '.     The  duke*s  Relations,  by  his 
father's  fide,  giving  him  the  moft  diftuibance,  he  obliged  al- 
moft  all  of  them  to  quit  Normandy.     T'heir  eftates   being 
confifcatcd  to  his  ufe,  he  enriched  with  them  his  mother's 
relations,   who,  till  thcr^,  were  but  in  low  circumftances. 
Robert,  his  uterine  brother,  had  the  earldom  of  Mortagne, 
forfeited  by  William  Guerland,     Odo,  his  brother,  partook 
^  jilfo  of  his  bounty,  and  moreover  was  made  bifliop  of  Bayeux. 

Two  of  their  fitters  were  married  to  the  earls  of  Aumale  and 
Albemarle. 
fy#  deprives      Mauger,   his   uncle,  archbifliop  of  Roan,  was  not  only 
his  uncle      concerned  in  all  the  plots  againft  the  duke,  but  had  a!fo  the 
¥?MK«.      boldnefs   to    excommunicate   him,   on   pretence  of  the  too 
near  relation  between  him  and  Matilda  his  wife  **.     As  foon 
as  the  duke  was  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  he  refolved  to  be 
revenged  on  this  prplate.     To  that  end,  having  afiembled 
^11  the  bifliops  of  Normandy  at  Lifieux,  he  caufcd  him  to 
be  accufed  before  them  of  fcveral  mifdemeanors,  particularly, 
his  felling   the  confecrated  chalices  to    fupply    his   luxury. 
Upon  thefe  accufations,  fupportgd  with  all  the  duke's  intc-? 

c  The  Vonnans  made  thcmfelves  d  She  was  his  firfl:  coofin,    being 

inafters   of  i^pulia,    Calabria,   Sicily,  daughter  to  EleoAOraj,  duke  WiUiam'l 

Normandy,  and  England^  in  lei«  thaa  father's  fiHer, 
(Yo  liundred  years, 
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nft»  Mauger  was  folenuily  deprived^  and  Maurillus  ele£bd 
in  his  room. 

After  duke  William  had  thus  humbled,  or  difpcrfcd  all «« vi£ti 
tbat  could  create  him  any  difturbance>  his  circumftances  J^J 
were  fiich,  that  he  might  have  fptnt  his  days  in  profound 
tranquillity,  iince  he  had  nothing  to  fear  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  jBut  as  he  was  of  a  covetous  and  ambitious  tem* 
per,  this  tranquillity,  which  only  procured  him  what  he 
already  enjoyed,  was  far  from  contenting  him.  It  was  pro- 
b^ly  with  a  view  to  new  acquifitions,  that  he  went  to  viiit 
king  Edward  hb  coufin,  who  had  no  children,  and  per*  Hov^A, 
haps  bad  given  him  fome  hopes  of  being  his  heir.  However  5*  ^^undiii. 
this  be,  it  is  generally  believed,  Edward,  during  the  duke's 
bj  at  the  court  of  England,  promifed  him  to  make  a  will 
Li  his  favour.  But  though  this  will  never  appeared,  and  no 
proof  of  it  was  ever  produced  by  the  duke;  it  was  however, 
according  to  all  the  hiftorians,  the  pretence  ufed  by  him,  to 
ODdertake  the  conqueft  of  England.  .  Neverthelefs,  in  the 
manifefto  publifhcd  upon  his  landing,  he  fays  not  a  word 
ofdiis  will  or  promife,  of  which  he  could  not  produce  any 
evidence.  We  have  feen  in  the  foregoing  book,  what  duke 
William  did  to  fupport  his  pretended  right  till  the  battle  of 
Hafbngs.  It  is  time  now  to  fee,  how  he  improved  the  fuc- 
cds  of  that  day  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  and  the 
Bxthods  he  uied  to  fecure  the  pofleilion  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
ildoa. 

It  is  eaiy  to  conceive  the  conftemation  of  the  Englifli,    ^c66. 
after  the  lou  of  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  the  death  of  their  Ui,v^^ 
king.  They  were  dcftitute  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition,  Duke  Wii- 
but  chiefly  of  a  leader  that  had  a  right  to  command  them,  ^^^  ]|ft^' 
tad  take  care  of  their  prcfent  wants.     On  the  other  hand,  the  battle  «f 
tbe  vidorious  Normans  were  not  far  from  London,  the  only  Haftingi. 
place  where  neceflary  meafures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  w.Piftav. 
calamities  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with.     Harold's  fon^ 
were  fled  inro  Ireland.     Edgar  Atheling  was  too  young,  and 
lefidcs  of  too  narrow  a  genius,  to  give  them  any  profpe£t 
ofaffifiance  in  this  their  preiEng  necefSty.    It  is  true,  the 
earls  Morcar  and  Edwin  were   ftill  alive,  and  retired  to 
London  with  part  of  the  fugitive  army.     But  to  take  proper  , 
meafures  on  fuch  an  occafion,  more  time  was  required  than, 
probably,  the  conqueror  would  afford    them.     Thus    the 
affiiirs  of  the  Englifli  were  in  a  terrible  confufion,  all  the 
methods  propofed  to  free  them  from  danger,  being  clogged 
^  infurmountable    difficulties.     On  the  other  fide,  the 
iuke  of  Normandy,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror 
£  4  of 
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of  the  EngliOiy  was  now  marchin?  towards  London  *  to  in- 
creafe,  by  his  approach,  the  confufion  that  prevailed   in  the 
metropolis.     But  on  a  fudden  he  altered  his  refolution.     He 
confidered,  though  the  lofs  of  a  battle  had  thrown  the  Eng- 
lifh  into  aftonifhment,  yet  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their 
being  entirely  difcouraged  :  that    their  cafe  not  being  yet 
defperate,  they  might  eafily  bring  into  the  field  frefli  armies, 
and  try  again  more  than  once  the  fortune  of  war :  that,    in 
fuch  a  cale,  fliould  he  chance  to  receive  but  one  overthrow, 
he  had  no  where  to  retreat  to,  nor  any  opportunity  of  fend- 
W.  PI^T,  ing  for  fupplies  from  Normandy.     Thefe   reflexions  made 
him  reiblve  to  bcfiege  Dover,  before  he  advanced  any  far- 
ther,   to  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  neceflity,   and   a  Port 
where  his  convoys  might  eafily  come  from  Normandy.    This 
precaution,  even  after  his  victory,  is  a  clear  evidence  of  the 
boldnefs,  or  rather  rafhncfs  of  his  cnterprife,  fince  had    he 
been  vanquifhed,  he  would  not  have  had  a  fingle  fpot  in  the 
kingdom  to   retire  to.      He  marched  therefore  direftly  to 
Dover,    a   place  naturally  very  ftrong,    but    was  become 
more  fo  by  the  great  number  of  Englim  officers  and  foldiers 
fled  thither  after  the  battle.     For  this  rcafon  it  m'fght  have 
ftood  a  long  fiege,  but  the  conftcrnation  was  fo  great,  that 
it  furrendered  in  a  few  days.     As  foon  as  the  dukfc  was  in 
pofTeffion,  he  ordered  t^e   town  to  be  more  ftrongly  forti- 
fied, and   fpent  eight  days  there,    to  forward   the   works. 
After  which  he  marched  for  London. 
Kent  fends        We  finrf,    in  fomc  hiftories,  that  the  duke,   as   he  was 
d«f«ities  to    marching  at  the  head  of  his  army,  faw  at  a  diftancc  a  great 
xSrii         multitude  of  people  coming  towards  him  with  boughs  in 
their  hands,    who,  looking    like  a   moving  foreft,  at  firft 
fomewhat  alarmed  him.     But  his   furprife  ceafed,  when  he 
found  they  were  deputie?  of  the  county  of  Kent,  attended 
with  great  crowds  of  people,  who  were  come  to  aflure  him 
of  the  fubmiflion  of  the  county,  and  withal   to  demand  the 
prefervation  of  their  ancient  privileges.     They  who  relate 
this  adventure,  add,  the  duke  received  them  very  gracioufly; 
and  granted  their  requeft.    But  as  William  of  Poiftiers,  who 
was  then  with  the  duke,  makes  no  mention  of  this  fad,  there 
is  reafon  to  think  it  a  forgery  ^ 

Whilft 

«  He  nsarcheJ  in  the  firA  pl^ce  to  f  This  ftory  is  repeated  by  W^illiam 

Romney,  where  he  revenged  himielf  Thcrn  (fee  X  fcriptores)  from  a  ma- 
on  the  inhabitants  for  having  killed  nufcript  hiftoiy  of  the  monks  of  Sf. 
/ome  of  his  men,  who  by  miftakc  land-  Augnftinc's  Canterbury,  written  by 
f 4  at  tJwt  place,     W,  Piadv,  Thomas  Spot,  who  in  all  probaLiliiy 

WveRted 
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^VUft  the  duke  was  before  Dover,  or  on  his  march  to-     io66« 
wank  the  Thames,   the  confufion  at  London   continually  ^■■^v'—- ^ 
inaahihf  the  diver&qr  of  opinions  preventing  them  from  ^ttneon- 
coniflg  to  any  refolution.     Some  were  for  fubmitting  to  the  ^^Aon. 
dake  without  lofs  of  time:  others  believed  it  more  advifa- w.  Pia^r, 
Ue  to  treat  with  him  iirft,  and  procure  fome  afllirances  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  privileges,  not  only  of  the  city,  but 
die  irixok  kingdom.     Some  intimated,  that  things  were  not 
yet  defperate  >  that  the  winter,  which  was  begun,  might  give  S.I>w»J«« 
diem  time  to  concert  meafures  for  their  defence :  and  with 
dib  view  laboured  to  get  Edgar  AtheUng  placed   on  the 
thnme.    Edwin  and  Morcar  were  at  the  head  of  this  party. 
Biit»  how  great  foever  their  credit  might  be,  it  was  not  pof- 
(bk  for  thein  to  carry  their  point.     All  they  could  obtain  of 
the  ddxens,  was,  to  (hut  the  gates  againft  the  duke,  till 
faoe  reiblution  was  taken.     Mean   while,   the  duke  ap-  The  duke 
nmcfaing  the  city,  encamped  in  Southwark,  feparated  from  «pproachet 
Laodon  by  the  Thames.     He  hoped  his  approach  would  ob-  ^^^^ 
igethe  Londoners  to  a  voluntiry  fubmiHion,  and  in  that 
bdief  lay  quiet  fome  days.     This  proceeding  had  a  quite 
QXtfrary  effedl  to  what  he  expe£led.     Morcar  and  Edwin 
took- this  opportunity  to  excite  tlie  people  to  take  arms  and 
My  out  to  furprife  the  Normans,  who  were  on  the  other 
fide  Ae  bridge.     This  ially,  which  was  eafily  repulfed,  con- 
vinced the  duke  that  other  meafures  were  to  be  taken,  and 
die  city  vigoroufly  pufhed,  of  which  he  could  have  but  fmall 
liopes  of  being  matter,  if  he  gave  the  inhabitants  time  to  re- 
cover out  of  their  confternation.     However,  he  was  under 
feme  perplexity,  as  may  well  be  thought,  if  it  is  confidered, 
diat  although  he  had   gained  a  battle,   he  was  ftill  very  far 
(rom  his  ends.     He  had  but  one  fingle  caftle,  fituated  in  the 
Btmoft  bounds  of  the  kingdom.     All  the  reft  of  the  country 
was  againft  him,  and  there   were  feveral  remote  counties, 
where  the  £ngli(h  might  draw  an  army  together  without  mo- 
leftation.     And  indeed  there  was  no  advancing  towards  the 
middle  of  the  kingdom   and   leaving  London   behind  him, 
without  being  expofcd   to  manlfeft  danger,  and  lofmg  the 
cofflmunication  with  Dover,  fo  abfolutely  neccfTary  for  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  hardly  poffible  for  him  to   un- 

•s'wted  jt  to  magnify  the   valour  of  fayr,  that  not  far  from  Dover,  the  pco- 

*^Akbot  and  of  the  Kentifli  men.  pic  of  Kent  came,  of  their  own  accord, 

"^T*!  obiertev  the  improbability  of  it  in  to  him,  fware  fealty,  and  gave  hof-. 

'''*»^  green  huaghs   in  the  begin-  tagcs  ;  and  the  city  ci  Cantcibury  fcnt 

^>|  of  NMcmber.     Somner  has  alfo  <lepi»i.e%  to  piefcnt  him  with  her  fub- 

ia  te  inaKiie  cf  Gnvsikind  confuted  miHioa. 


thm  Ration,     However  Pi^vienlis 
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]o66.     portance  to  the  duke,  he  drew  nearer  the  city  as  if  he  intended 
'U-v^^J  to  befiegc  it.    His  approach  immediately  determined  the  msL-^ 
giftrates,  who,  finding  they  were  in  no  condition  to  defenci 
a  city,  where  all  was  in  confufion  and  defpair,  chofe  to   go 
The  keys    and  prefent  him  with  the  keys  of  the  gates.     He  gave  them 
**w^"^  a  very  favourable  reception,  and,  it  is  faid,  promifed  with  an 
oath  to  preferve  their  privileges.     They  had  gone  too  far    to 
The  crown  draw  -back.  The  duke's  whole  conduct  difcovering  he  afpired 
it  oflbcd      to  fomething  more,  they  thought  it  beft  to  prevent  his  wifhes^ 
*"^  fince  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  hinder  the  execution   of 

them.     To  this  purpofe,  after  adviftng  with  the  prelates  and 
lords,  who  had  now  fubmitted,  they  unanimouily  refolve   to 
place  the  duke  on  the  throne.     Accordingly,  tney  all  went 
in  a  body,  and  made  him  an  ofFer  of  the  crown,  telling  him^ 
they  had  always  been  accuftomed  to  live  under  kingly  go- 
vernment, and  they  knew  no  perfon  more  worthy  than  him 
to  govern  them.     The  duke,  forgetting  on  this  occafion,  or 
He  hefitatet  pretending  to  forget,  that  he  had  entered  the  kingdom  in 
to  take  it.     arms,  by  virtue  of  his  pretended  right  to  the  crown,  fiiowed 
at  firft  fome  doubt,  whether  he  fliould  accept  of  the  honour. 
He  told  them,  their  offer  was  of  fo  great  moment,  that  he 
defined,  before  he  refolved,  to  advife  with  his  friends.     The 
refult  of  which  was,  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to  refuie 
the  dignity  voluntarily  offered  him  by  the  Englifh,  fince,  by 
fuch  a  refufal,  he  would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  reward 
his  followers,  who  had  engaged  in  his  caufe  with  the  (ble 
profpeft  of  placing  him  on"  the  throne.     He  was  entreated 
therefore  not  to  reject  what  Providence  had  been  fo  kind  as  to 
throw  in  his  way,  and  what  had  coft  him  fo  much  blood  al- 
Heaccrpts    ready.     7^he  duke,    eafily  yielding  to  thefe  agreeable  folici- 
«^»t-  tations,  returned  in  anfwer  to  the  Englifh  lords,  and  the  ma- 

m!  plttii  giftrates  of  London,  that  he  was  ready  to  confent  to  their  re- 
quefV.  Accordingly,  he  accepted  the  crown,  as  their  gift, 
and  tacitly  acknowledged  a  right  of  eledion  in  the  people  of 
England,  though  the  manner  in  which  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  eleded,  was  no  great  fign  of  his  being  perfuaded  of  that 
right.  And  indeed,  what  authority  could  the  magii^rates  of 
London,  and  a  few  bifhops,  and  lay-lords,  have  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  eftates  ? 
Notwithftanding  the  efTential  defed  in  this  precipitate  elec- 
tion, the  duke  appointed  Chriflmas-day  following,  for  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  ,  Mean  while,  as  this  folemnity 
was  to  be  performed  at  London,  the  inhabitants  whereof  he 
fufpeded,  he  ordered  a  fortrefs  to  be  run  up  in  hafle,  which 
he  garrifoned  with  Normans. 

Stigand) 
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Sttgandy  archbUhop  of  Canterbury,  was  then  rufpended    io66. 
\yf  die  pope,  as  an  intruder  into  that  fee,  in  the  room  of  y  ^^"^ 
Robert,  who  was  never  canohicaliy  deprived.    But  notwith-  ??*  coiwu- 
io^  diis  fiifpeniion,  he  exercifed  the.  archiepifcopal  fun<3ion,  vv."pid»r. 
the  £f^li(h  not  being  yet  convinced,  the  pope  s  power  was 
fecneEnive  as  he  pretended.     However,  the  duke,  who  was 
oU^  to  the  pope,  and  befides  was  willing  to  avoid  the 
objoSions  that  might  be  made  to  his  coronation,  if  perform- 
bj  a  fuTpended  bimop,  would  not  receive  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  Stigand.  Aldred  therefore,  archfaifhop  of  York,  Ingulph^ 
perfenned  the  ceremony.     Before  he  fet  the  crown  on  his 
bead,  the  archbiihop,  addrefiing  to  the  Engl  ifli,  afked  them, 
wbcther  they  would  have  the  duke  of  Normandy  for  their 
kmg?  all  the  people  confenting  by  their  acclamations,  the 
bimop  of  Conftance  put  the  fame  queilion  to  the  Normans, 
who  anfwered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Engliib  K     This 
laft  drcumftance  evidently  fhows  the  duke  had  even  then 
icfelved  to  make  the  Englifh  and  Normans  but  one  people. 
Odierwife,  there  was  no  occafion  to  alk  the  confent  of  the 
Newmans,  to  make  him  king  of  England.     What  followed, 
plainly  difcovered  this  to  be  his  real  intention.     The  arch- 
b&hop  of  York,  continuing  the  ceremony,  placed  the  duke 
on  the  throne,  and  adminiflcred  to  him  the  oath,  ufually 
taken  by  the  Saxon  kings.     The  fubftance  of  the  oath,  was,  Taka  the 
•*  That  he  would  proteft  the  church  and  its  minifters  ;  t^*^  5$^^*  ^1** 
^  he  would  govern  the  nation  with  equity  ;  that  he  would  5.  Dune^ 
*'  cnad  juft  laws,  and  caufe  them  to  be  ftri£lly  obferved  ; 
'*  and  that  he  would  forbid  all  rapines  and  unjuft  judgments.'' 
Maiinfl>ury  adds,  he  promifed  to  behave  himfelf  mercifully  Malmfc. 
to  his  fubjeds,  and  govern  the  Englilh  and  Normans  by  the  ^  *^** 
fame  laws  ^,     If  this  hiftorian  do  not  deceive  us,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  this  laft  article,  that  this  prince  had  already 
determined  to  fettle  the  Normans  in  England.     There  are  Brady. 
writers  however  that  affirm,  king  William  took  no  oath  at 
sU)  as  unwilling  to  be  bound  to  receive  law  from  a  con- 
ned nation.     But  very  probably  they  are  miftaken.    King 
William  accepted  the  crown  as  a  gift,  and  confequently  had 
no  reafon  to'difpenfe  with  the  ufual  oath.    In  the  next  place, 
onijr  the  Londoners  can  be  faid  to  have  acknowledged  him 
fcrfcvercign.   Ail  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  being  ft;il  to  con- 
Wr,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  a  prince  of  his  abilities 
unild,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  let  the  Englifh  fee  he  intended  to 

^  Thiis  William  was  e]e£led  kwg.— •  I  —  Quod  fe  modeiVc  erga  ful»j^-5>08 
^'sftai  in  regem.  W.  Piilav,  —  Rex  agcret,  &  aequo  jure  Anglos  quo  iran- 
Beid4iiatm«-'Malfla(b.  cw  tra^arct.  MaJmib.  p.  271. 

rule 
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rule  with  an  arbitrary  fway.  In  fine,  though  the  fiimame  of 
conqueror  is  given  him,  it  is  certain,  he  never  openly  (pre- 
tended to  poflefs  the  crown  by  right  of  conqueft,  but  rather, 
took  great  care  that  this  title  fliould  never  be  dearly  ex- 
plained. 

Among  the  things,  which,  contrary  to  all  appearance, 
piromoted  the  execution  of  king  William's  undertaking,  thstz 
which  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  is  one  of  the  pioft  furpriT- 
ing.     He  had  indeed  gained  a  battle,  which  gave  him  op- 
portunity of  approachmg  London }    and  though  he  could 
fcarce  have  taken  that  city,  if  the  citizens  and  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  would  have  done  their  duty,  the  gates  were  opened 
to  him,  and  the  crown  fet  on  his  head.     But  as  he  i^as 
crowned  without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom,  he  fiill  feemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  to  com- 
plete the  conqueft  of  a  country,  that  refifted  whole  ages,  die 
arms  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes.   And  yet,  as  foon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  crowned  at  London,  all  the  reft 
of  England  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign,  without  any  one 
offering  to  difpute  with  him  the  pofleiEon  of  a  crown,  which 
no  body  knew  by  what  title  he  could  daim.    Probably^  if 
the  Englifh  had  refolved  to  eled  a  king  of  their  nation,  whe- 
ther Edgar,  or  any  other,  king  William  would  have  fltU 
found  many  difficulties  to  furmount.    Let  us  fuppoTe,  for  a 
moment,  this  king  to  have  drawn  together  an  army  in  fome 
remote  place  from  London,  what  a  perplexity  would  king 
William  have  been  under  i  he  could  not  have  removed  from 
London  and  Dover,  without  a  manifeft  hazard  of  lofing  the 
capital  city  ^  nor  have  itaid  at  London,  without  giving  the 
enemies  army  time  to  increafe.     The  bare  mention  of  this 
confideration  fufficiently  {hows  how  forttmate  kine  William 
was  to  meet  with  no  oppofition.     The  reader,  of  his  own 
accord,  may  rtAoEt  on  a  thoufand  difficulties  king  William 
would  have  found  in  his  way,  if  the  Englifti  had  determined, 
even  after  the  battle  of  Haftings,  to  make  a  vigorous  ftand. 
Moft  certainly,  the  more  this  enterprife,  with  all  its  confe- 
quences,  is  confidercd,  the  more*  extraordinary  and  almoft 
fupernatural  it  appears. 

The  new  king's  firft  care,  after  his  coronation,  was  to  feize 
on  the  treafure  laid  up  by  Harold,  at  Winchefter.  He  dtt 
tributed  part  among  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  and 
part  to  the  churches  and  monafteries,  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  a  pious  and  religious  prince.  The  pope  had  alfo  a  fhare, 
whether  he  had  lent  the  king  money,  or  the  king  was  will- 
ing to  fhow  his  gratitude  for  favours  received,  when  he  em- 
barked 
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brked  in  this  enteq>riie.    At  the  fame  time,  he  fent  to 

Rome  the  late  king's  ftandard,  as  a  fort  of  homage  Co  the  ^ 

holj  fee,  and  a  teftimony,  that  the  conqueft  of  England  was 

luidertakefi  with  the  pope's  approbation.     Harold's  treafures 

hax^  diiis  difiributed,  ways  and  means  were  to  be  devifed  to 

fill  die  new  king's  coflfers.     To  this  end,  it  was  intimated  the  dtSei 

t9  the  cities,  corporations,  and  moft  wealthy  of  the  fubjeds,  ^  <»T»«- 

-c-  iji-  -^  j'^'iii-L-  ^on«  make 

that  It  would  be  proper  to  gam  the  good- will  of  their  new  himpi«fc«a. 
mafier  by  fome  prefents.    £very  one  chearfuUy  confenting, 
diefe  prefents  yielded  the  king  a  very  confiderable  fum. 

The  king's  moderation  to  the  EngUfli,  in  the  beginning  of  W.  Piaav, 
his  rdgn,  gave  them  room  to  hope,  tney  were  going  to  enjoy 
a  felid  happinefs,  under  the  government  of  a  prince,  who 
feesned  to  have  their  interefts  at  heart.     Indeed,  he  exhorted  Hcprowflt 
Ae  principal  officers  of  his  army  to  treat  die  vanquiflied  with  ^^,f^^ 
the  moderation  due  from  one  chriftian  to  another.    He  en-  jeace, 
tieated  them  to  refrain  from  all  kinds  of  infults  to  the  Eng- 
Sfli,  left  by  injuries  they  fliould  be  provoked  to  revcdt.    As 
far  the  inferior  officers  and  foldiers,  he  publiihed  fevere  or* 
ders  againft  fuch  as  fiiould  violate  the  cfaaftity  of  the  women, 
or  ff¥C  the  leaft  caufe  of  complaint  to  the  natives.    Then  he  *"<*  ^^^ 
couirmcd  by  a  publick  edi£l  the  people's  privileges,  and  all  p^Jcgo,, 
the  promiTes  he  had  made  in  that  refpedt.     If  we  were  to 
jud^  of  princes  by  their  manifeftos,    or  the  expreffio;is  in 
wr  ediBs^  we  (hould  be  apt  to  imagine,  they  always  make 
JHffice  and  equity  the  ible  rule  of  their  conduct.     But  their 
afibns  coo  frequently  iJl  correfpond  with  their  words.  Thefe 
ibrts  of  publick  ads  feldom  fail  however  of  producing  a  pre- 
fent  cfiied,  which  is  generally  the  only  end  propofed.     King 
WiUiam  found  the  En^ifli  diipofed  to  truft  to  his  magnificent 
promiies.     They  were  fo  far  from  takii^  any  meaiures  for 
die  preicrvation  of  their  liberties,  that  they  fuffered  them- 
fcWes  to  be  (educed  by  this  feeming  indulgence.    Thefc  hap- 
py beginntttgs  made  them  believe,  the  conqueror,  in  unica- 
tion  (tf  Canute  the  great,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  manner, 
would  life  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  gain  the  people's  fi^Fiic- 
tion,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  conqueft  in  peace. 

How  great  a  regard  foever  the  king  fhowed  for  the  Englifh,  lU  is  jc»lowr^ 
he  could  not  forbear  miftrufting  them,  perfuaded  as  he  was,  ^^^^^^'^^^^ 
that  d»ir  fubmiffion  proceeded  rather  from  fear,  than  good- 
wDL  A  few  days  after  his  coronation,  he  retired  from  Lon- 
ioatoBerking"',  not  daring  to  flay  in  that  great  city,  whofo 
ttdity  he  fufpeSed.     But  as  he  was  not  more  fure  of  the 

,  *  Wheie  be  fpetit  his  tims  in  roral  (ports,  oatU  iIk  foTtnrs  be  bad  bcgva 
mUaimiwm  fi&iiM«  W.  Pidtfv. 

reft 


So 
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reft  of  the  Nation,  he  placed  ftrong  garrifons  in  Haflings, 
u-^r-^-'  Dover,  and  Winchcfter,   to  take  away  from  the  Englifli, 
the  defire  of  fliaking  off  their  new  yoke.   Mean  while,  thefe 
precautions  had  no  ill  effeA  on  their  minds.    They  coniider- 
cd  them  as  abfolutely  neceilary,  in  the  beginning  of  fo  great 
4  revolution,  and  were  not  at  all  alarmed  at  them.     On  the 
contrary,  they  who  had  hitherto  refufed  to  acknowledge  the 
new  king,  came  and  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds.     Edwin 
and  Morcar,  who  had  begun  to  concert  meafures  for  the  de- 
Edwin  and  fence  of  their  country,  altered  all  their  proie£b.     As  they 
Morcw  fub-  ^gfg  convinced  of  the  king's  fincerity,  like  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen,   they  went  and  fwore  fealty  to  him  at  Berk- 
ing  ".     He  forgot  nothing  that  could  help  to  keep  them  in 
S.Dunelm,   this  mind.     He  not  only  afTured  them  of  nis  proteflion,  but 
even  in  their  prefence  beftowed  on  prince  Edgar  large  pof- 
feffions  %  who  was  the  idol  of  the  Englifh,  and  generally 
ftyled  England's  darling. 
The  found-     The  vidory  of  Haftings  was  too  glorious  for  the  king  to 
ing  ©f battle-  negled  to  tranfmit  the  memory  of  it  to  pofterity.     For  that 
At*Parij     P**''P<^''^  he  lai^  ^^^  foundations  of  a  church  and  abbey,  in  the 
very  place  where  Harold  was  flain  p,    and  orderca,  when 
they  ihould  be  finiftied,  the  church  to  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin  ',  and  the  monaftery  called  Battle- Abbey  \   Though 

the 


a  S.  Dunelin.  and  Hovedcn  fay,  that 
they  fware  fealty  to  him  at  Berkham- 
fled,  with  Aired  and  the  reft.  S.  Da- 
nelm.  p.  195,  Hoved.  p.  450.  With 
£dwin  and  Morcar^  came  many  other 
noblemen  of  great  eftates,  particularly 
earl  Coxo,  to  all  of  which  he  reftored 
their  eftates,  and  having  taken  their 
.'Voluntary  oaths  of  fidelity,  received 
them  into  hb  favour.  After  tliis,  he 
made  a  progrefsinto  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  ordering  every  where  fuch 
things  as  were  not  only  profitabie  to 
himfclf,  but  for  his  people  in  general ; 
looking  upon  the  common  people  with 
a  benign  afpeA,  pitying  their  condition, 
and  ordering  his  men  to  treat  them 
with  mercy.  W.  Pi£lav. 

•  And  likewife  gave  lands  to  many 
of  the  Eagliih,  ai  a  token  of  his  royal 
bounty :  he  alfo  diftributed  great  re- 
wards to  many  of  his  followers ;  but 
however  did  not,  for  that  purpofe,  take 
any  thing  unjuftly  from  the  EngliAi. 
Nulli  tamen  Gallo  datum  eft  quod  An- 
glo caiquam  injuike  futtit  ablatvmt  W» 
FiOav. 


p  The  high-altar  was  fet  upon  that 
very  fpot  of  ground,  where  Harold*s 
body  was  found ;  or,  according  to  others, 
where  his  ftandard  was  taken  up.  Tyi- 
rel,  p.  13., 

q  To  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Martin* 
It  was  filled  vdth  BenedidVine  monks, 
from  the  greater  monaftery  of  Winchef- 
ter,  and  was  exempted  from  all  epifco- 
pal  jurifdidlion  whatfoever.  Tyrrel,  p. 
13.  See  William*s  charter  to  it  in  • 
Monaftic.  Anglican,  and  Selden*s  notea 
on  Eadmer.  p.  165. 

r  In  this  abbey  was  kept  an  ancient 
lift  of  all  the  noble  families  that  came 
over  with  king  William,  it  was  called 
Battle- Abbey- Roll,  of  which  Stow, 
and  Hellingihead,  have  giv^n  us  copie^ 
though  with  feme  little  diftercncfe* 
The  authority  of  this  roll  (though  it 
hath  been  aied  up  by  fome  people)  if 
fo  very  indifferent,  that  it  cannot  he 
depended  upon.  "  There  are,  fay^  the 
'<  learned  Sir  William  Dugdale,  great 
**  errors,  or  rather  falfifications  in  moft 
*'  of  the  copies  of  it ;  by  attributing 
*'.  thf  dcriracioa  of  many  from  the 

f<  f ICfichf 
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it  i£n  of  prayers  for  his  owii,  and  Harold's  fbulj  was    1067. 
ibejMccence  he  ufed  to  make  this  foundation,  probably  vain-  Vi^^-v^^J 

Sjr  had  no  lefs  a  fliarc  in  it  than  devotion.  The  three 
months  of  this  new  reign  pafled  in  this  manner,  to  the 
imtDal  (atisfadion  of  the  Englifh  and  Normans*  The 
hrma  believed  they  were  no  great  lofcrs  by  the  revolution, 
and  the  latter  livea  iii  hopes  the  king  would  perform  the 
promifes  made  them,  when  they  engaged  in  his  fervice. 

King  William's  precautions  procuriirtg  him  an  univerfal  The  king 
iiihiniSon,  he  thought  his  happinefs  incomplete,  if  he  had  not  ^J^*^ 
ix  pleafure  to  go  to  Normandy,  and  appear  in  his  new  and  caniei 
^nndeur.  This  journey  was  not  only  unneceiTary,  but  feem-  with  him 
fogly  very  dangerous,  in  the  beginning  of  an  empice  eftablifh-  ^^i**^^ 
«d  by  arms.     He  imagined  however  he  could  prevent  all  re-  |,"]Jy    "** 
wits  during  his  abfence,   by  two  precautions.     Firft,   by  Malmib. 
placing  ftrong  Norman  garrifons  in  all  the  caftles.     Second-  SJ^^^Sl 
If,  by  carrying  along  with  him  fuch  of  the  Englifh  lords  as  s.bunehru 
wcfc  moft  fufpeded.     Of  this  number  were  prince  Edgar, 
Sdgand,  Morcar,   Edwin,  Walthoif,   fon  of  Siward^  for- 
merly carl  of  Northumberland,  with  feveral  others  of  the  ' 
pimc  nobility.     Thefe  lords  were  not  over  pleafed  with  the 
kaiour  he  did  them,  being  fenfible  he  carried  them  into  Nor* 
iiundy  but  as  fo  many  hoftages,  and  to  add  to  the  glory  of 
Us  triumph.     However,    they  were  forced  to  comply,  for 
fear  of  giving  him  occasion  to  fufpedt  them  by  an  unfeafon^ 
able  oppofition  to  his  will.    Before  he  left  England,  he  com-  He  appoint! 
mitted  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Odo,  ^°j^^^"* 
bifiiop  of  Bayeux,    and  William  Fitzolbcrn  *.    There  was  vp'odigf 
00  end  of  the  rejoicings  among  his  old  fubjeds  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Normandy.     He  fpent  his  Eafter    at    Fefcamp, 
vliere  the  French  ambailador  %   attended  with  a  numerous 
tetiniie  of  nobles,  came  to  congratulate  him  in  his  mafter's 
Aame  upon  his  new  dignity.     On  this  occafion,  the  king  af- 
fcflted  to  appear  before  the  French  with  all  the  magnificence 
he  thought  capable  of  advancing  the  luftre  of  his  glory.    He 
paflhl  all  that  fummer,  and  part  of  the  following  winter  in 

*  TttaA,  who  WW  dot  at  all  of  fiich  "  ancient  catalogue,**    Preface  to  the 

"  axaS^on,  bat  merely  tngUih.  For  firft  volume  of  his  baronage. 

**  fbch  hath  been  the  fubtility  of  fotne         *  Odo  was  placed    in  Dover  caffle, 

"  VMks  of  oM^  that,  finding  it  ac-  and  had  the  government  of  Kent,  with 

**  ceptatie  unto  moft,  to  be  reputed  the  adjoining  fouth  coaft ;   and  Fitx- 

••Waeaihixts  to  thofe  who  were  com-  oftern,    at  Winchefter,   In  the  caftle 

*  "-J—  with  duke  WiUiam  in  hit  the  king  had  built  there,  with  dire^i- 


**  Qife£tioD,  therefore  to  gratify  them,     ons  to  look  after  the  north  parts, 
•  *ef  iifetsd  thdr  names  into  that         t  Rodolph  the  potent,  father-in-law 

to  the  king  of  France. 

Vol.  IL  F  Normandy^ 
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were  rigorous.     To  which  he  was  alfo  prompted  by  the 
>  Normans,  whofe  intereft  it  was  that  he  fliould  fubdue  the 
Engliih  by  force,  rather  than  gain  them  by  mildnefs.     This 
Brady;        is  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  in  his  favour,  thou£^  tl\ere  are 
fome,    who  charge  him  with  a  fetiled  defign  of  reducing 
England  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  before  ever  he  received  any 
provocation.     Be  this  as  it  wil],  the  confidence  between  the 
king  and  his  new  fubje£ts  was  foon  broken  ',  and  from  that 
time  the  king  thought  only  of  ufing  all  proper  means  to  e- 
ftabhfh  himlelf  on  the  throne,    without  nicely  examining 
whether  the  means  were  confonant  to  juftice  and  equity. 
Matilda  if        Not  long  after  the  king's  return  %  Matilda  his  queen  came 
Birth"S*     into  England,  and  was  crowned  with  great  folemnity.    This 
prince         'amc  year  fhe  brought  into  the  world  a  fon,  named  Henry. 
Henry.        Her  othcr  fons  were  born  in  Normandy,  namely,  Robert, 
^^^i:  ^f'-  Richard,  and  William,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  about  twelve 
years  old. 
1068.        The  king  had  hitherto  delayed  to  fatisfy  thofe  who  had 
*— ^v-**^  voluntarily  affifted  him  in  his  expedition  into  England.     Be- 
I'he  king    fides  the  ftipcnds  due  to  them,  they  expeded  to  be  rewarded 
J^^IJ^  ***'  in  proportion  to  their  fervices,  and  the  power  he  had  acquir- 
Hor.  Wor.  ^d  by  their  means.     His  ordinary  revenues  >not  being  fufiici- 
ent  for  this,  there  was  a  neceility  of  having  recourfe  to  the 
Englilh,  whofe  misfortune  it  was  to  be  vanquiQied,     To 
this   end,    he  bethought  himfelf  of  an  expedient,    which 
could  not  but  be  very  ungrateful  to  them*     And  that  was 
Reftorcs      to  revive  dane-gelt  *»,   abolifhed   by  the    coitfeflbr,   which 
danc-geJt.     brought  to  their  remembrance  the  calamities  they  had  fuffer- 
ed  under  a  foreign  power.     He  plainly  forefaw,  the  people 
would  be  extremely  diflatisfied,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  ill  cfFcrdb  of  their  difcontcnt,  by  careflingthc  prin- 
cipal Englifh  lords,  as  far  as  his  referved  temper  would  permit. 
Promifes  his  He  was  moft  apprehenfive  of  earl  Edwin,  who,  by  his  birth, 
<^aughtcr  to  honours,  and  perfonal  merit,  was  in  great  credit  with  his 
0!^^        countrymen.     In  order  to  prevent  the  earl's  ufing  the  prefent 
Viul.         occafion  to  raife  new  commotions,  he  thought  proper  to  fe- 
cure  him  to  his  intereft,  by  promifing  him  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.   Edwin  was  very  well  pleafed  with  the  o&r, 
and  inftead  of  fomenting  the  dilfatisfadtion  of  the  Engitfhy 

«  William  Gcmcticcnfu  fays,    that         »  The  next  year,  after  Eafter.   She 

after  William's  return  out  of  Norraan-  was  crowned  on  Whitfunday,  106S,  hf 

dy,  there  was  difcovered  a  confpiracy  Alfred  archbiihop  of  York.  S.DuAelnk 

oir  ceruia  Englifli,  who  had  contrived  M.  Weftm. 

♦0  dcftroy  him  and  his  followers,  as  >»  The  ancient  hiftoriana  only  faf, 

they  were  to  go  tochtXich  bare-foot  on  that  he  impofed  on  his  iiibjcds  an  io* 

Aih-wedncfday  {    but  l3Ke  confpiraton  tofciable  tribute importtbile  tribo* 

fccjji^  difcevercd,  fled  into  Ike  north,  turn--*— 'flor.  Wor,  $•  Duadm, 

did 
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iiil  te  could  to  appeafc  them.     Aldred,  archbifliop  of 

T«t,  was  not  fo  caiily  managed.     This  prelate  had  cnter- 

iKd  ib  ^rcat  an  opinion  of  the  king,  that  he  was  continu-  Archbifhop 

sr  ^raking  in  his  praife.     But  when  he  faw  him  begin  toJ^T**''' 

'IT  2^i^i_  •  «-i-  1^.  fends  »Te- 

ce^  tJae  mafk,  by  renewing  a  tax  fo  odious  t^  the  natmn,  monftrancc 
sibsrcd  his  mind.     He  fent  one  to  rcprefcnt  to  him  in  his  to  the  king. 
e»  tte  injury  he  was  doingthe  Engii/h^  and  the  inconve-  ***|j"*- 
ECS  that  might  follow.     The  king  was  ofFended  with  which  is  ill* 
roBoafiraiice,  and  Oiarply  rebuked  the  perfon  that  dar-  received. 
cto  dctivcr  it.     It  is  faid,  Aidred  was  fo  fenfibly  touc^hed 
m  cfais  proceeding,  that  he  could  not  forbear  curfing  the 
&3|aBd  ail  his  race.     There  was  danger  of  the  archbifhop's 
iteQBcnK  occafioning  fome  troubles  in   the  north.    At  leaft 
ieoBg  feemed  to  be  uneafy  on  that  account,  by  his  fending; 
« of  bis  officers  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  him.     But  the  Death  of 
tail  of  Aldred,  which  happened  at  that  time,  freed  the  -^^l^^w^- 
tezfrom  his  fears,  and  dane-gelt  was  levied  with  all  the  ri-  ic^J'ed?'* 
V  imaginable.     From  thence  forward  nothing  was  heard 
IS amnnarings  and  complaints,  which  incenfing  the  king, 
%ei  him  to  confider  the  Englifii  but  as  (o  many  rebels,  as 
SE^  on  their  fide,  looked  upon  him  under  the  odious  idea 
i  I  ocnqueror. 

Sefere  I  enter  upon  the  relation  of  the  troubles  in  this  Diven  opi- 
^  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  the  hiftorians  arc  very  "ion*  a^t 
wcii  divided  concerning  the  caufes   that  produced  them,  condu^^to 
iOBecaft  the  blame  on  the  Englith,  and  intimate  the  king  the  Engliih. 
^  not  feverity  till  he  found  milder  means  were  inefteiftuaK 
ftben  maintain,  the  king's  ill  ufage  of  the  EnglKh  was  the 
tkcaufcof  their  revolts.     To  decide  this  queflion,  it  would 
irsceflary  to  examine  the  extent  of  a  princess  power  that 
bd  acquired  the  pofleflion  of  the  crown  in  the  manner  we 
bicfeen,  and  how  far  the  obedience  of  a  nation  was  due, 
1^  had  fubmittcd  partly  by  compuliion,  partly  of  their  own 
looKd.     But  upon  thefe  very  points,  there  would  be  perhaps - 
B9  \fh  diverfity  of  opinions.     It  is  fufficient  therefore  to  ob- 
fave,  that  amone  the  hiftorians,  who  have  writ  of  William 
it  conqueror,  feme  have  ftudioufly  difplayed  all  his  good 
faiities,  and  but  (lightly  touched  upon  his  faults.     Others 
hvc  endeavoured  t3  mifreprefent  all  his  ai^ions,  and  aggra- 
rae  even  fuch  as  may  be  eafily  juftified.     So  far  is  certain, 
6e  Eoglifh  were  ill-treated  in  his  reign.     This  the  greateft 
Udders  for  the  conqueror  and  his  race  cannot  deny,  but  al- 
Uge  in  bb  excufe,  the  neceffity^he  was  under  of  guarding  a^*^ 
pinft  the  Englifh,  ever  prone  to  revolt.     Others,  on  the 
mmjy  jdcribe  the  iU  treatment  of  the  Engliib,  /olely  to 

F  3  t  c 
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1068.    the  avaricious  temper  of  ike  king,  doi  aiBrm,  their  revolts 
im^m^m^j  were  entirely  owing  to  fheir  de^ir.     Amidft  thcfe  varioui 
opinions,  the  courfe  I  ihall  take,  will  be,  platnty  to  relate 
fuch  fads  as  are  uncontefted,  without  making  ai^  Refledi- 
ons,  that  the  reader  may  be  at  liber^  to  ]uigt  as  he  {hall 
think. proper. 
Flor.  Wor.       As  matters  flood  between  the  king  and  the  Englilh,  it  was 
HuntSngd.    y^  h^^d  for  them  to  fit  ftlH,  and  not  endeavour  to  fliake  off 
Exeter  le-   a  foreign  yoke,  which  to  them  feemed  infuppoftable.     l^he 
voiti.         infurredlons  began  in  the  weftern  parts,  where  the  iohabt* 
tants  of  Exeter  refufed  to  take  their  oath  to  the  king,  and 
admit  a  Norman  garrifon  «.     William,  lenftble  of  what  im-< 
portance  it  was  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  evil  before  it  fpread  any 
ftrtber,  marched  in  the  midft  of  winter  to  reduce  Exeter  to 
obedience.     Upon  his  approach,  he  was  met  by  bait  of  th« 
principal  citizens,  to  petition  him  for  pardon  in  the  name  of 
the  corporation,  and  give  him  hoftages.     But,  whilft  the 
deputies  were  with  the  kii^  the  ordinary  fort  of  toiwnfman 
being  fuperior,  difapproved  of  their  proceedings,  and  refohr* 
ed  to  ftand  upon  their  defence.     Githa,  mother  to  king  Ha- 
rold, who  was  then  in  the  city*  encouraged  the  inhabitants 
in  their  refolution,  and,  probably,  was  the  perfon  that  put 
than  uipon  it.    Mean  time,  the  king  being  too  far  advanced 
to  retire  with  honour,  found  hunfeif  obliged  to  hefnege  the 
town  in  fotm,  notwkhftanding  the  fharpnefs  of  the  winter. 
They  fub-  The  approaches  bett^  made,  and  the  battering  engines  he^ 
^'iw"*  ff^^^^i  ^^  P^*y»  *^  citizens  few  no  other  remedy  but  to  im- 
pardoned,     ^j^^^  ^  king's  mcrcy.     How  much  foever  the  king  was  bent 
to  make  an  example  of  them,  he  yielded  to  the  eacreaties  of 
the  clergy^  who  were  very  urgent  for  their  pardoa    Gjtha 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  into  Flanders  with  a  great 
The  king    quantity  of  money.    To  prevent  a  fecond  iniiirredion,  WiU 
builds  a       liam  ordered  a  caftle  to  be  built  in  the  city,  and  left  it  to  the 
ciftle,         ^^re  and  management  of  Baldvin>  fon  at  earl  GiB)erty  with 

a  Norman  garrifon. 

He  Tceks         The  king  could  no  longer  ddav  thp  Payment  of  his  debts, 

meanstopayand  the  rewards  fo  often  promifed  to  his  troops.     The  Aims 

Ills  debet,     yjjjy  i^y  ^  ^j^  ^f  danc-gelt,  which  at  firft  were  defianed 

for  this  ufe,  had  been  paid  into  the  king's  treafury,  and  he 

could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  paftina;  with  the  money  agaifi. 

He  believed  it  ab(blutely  neceffiry  to  have  a  referve  upon  any 

fudden  occafion,  efpecially  as  the  murmurings  of  the  Ei^lim 

gave  him  room  to  dread  a  general  revolt.    And  therefore, 

c  Jhfoijtk  thajr  «6ffrpd  to  ptey  Vwi  tribttle.    Tyinl,  p.  f  6» 

without 
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_  wiak  thttt  mcmajr,  oilier  means  wei'e  tobe    ic68. 
vciy  Hmch  tfiflained  lihe  ^ifcontent  of  the  £a-  Umf^yrm^mA 
rs  wore  fenc  into  aU  the  coumics,  to  cn^ 
■1^  jQiocd  5M$h  Hai^Mi^  aiod  cDnAfeated  cheir  eftatea. 
kii^i^  kmHy  MclaiaiH  i^nA  thia  feemingfy  very  ua-  w.  piaav. 
f*     They  ^kM%f4,  when  they  took  arms  for  Ha- 
prince  was  in  i^^  poSsi&Mi  of  the  dvonc,  hav- 
eiBea  d^Ae^  at  a  Um»  lyben  WiHiafn's  preienTions  to  the 
mJ^mfiwtk^    Tkn  before  the  batde  of  Haftings, 
nkd  never  t^dBCH  ^ir  oath  «o  the  duke  of  Nonnan^^ 
■  ngftqueiitly  ibeii  eflttes  coukl  not  he  hable  to  coniifca- 
ikt  Ifiomm  anas  againft  bins.    That  hefidss,  fuppoilng 


tbey  had  mads  ample  amenda  for  their 
ik^  a  me^  fubmifipiH  which  the  kine  h^  accei^ed  of; 
iwca  ptHViifed  10  pcoie^  thiHn  in  their  ngbts  and  pri\ri- 
^  Th^  iW«£»l»$  V^fi  v^  ftraag.  ttut  on  this  occafion, 
t  tit^  9JM  witi)  a  vinw  ti9i  peiifieka  Rari»er  thap  jufttce* 
hittiM  was  nt^  lo  |Mii](h  them  (Qi  their  pretended  crime^ 
hiishaiTe  %  pbitfGUe  pr^tenee  to  raife  money^  and  withal 
ftpi  il  mH  of  ifceir  fiMrer  to  hnit  htm,  by  depriving  them 
iimfSa»9m  a  thing  hcjndged  abfekitely  raarefiary  fer  his 
»  and  quiet.  Accordt^y  this  fad  is  fhghtiy  paiied  over 
iii  Mn^  fti^A^a,  4nd  nn  ad  of  juftice  done  by  him  on 
ia  accqfioii»  18  highly  eirtpned^  namely,    the  reflnring  a 

":md  tABtm  |o  m  CngUh  lord,  who  pn>iied  be  was 
m  um»  for  HflHiW*-  However^  we  may  be  affured, 
m  WP  of  |Jif9  mffft  remarkable  events  of  this  reign^ 
bee  the  confiifeaiM  lend^'f^ibd  htto  the  hands  of  the  Nor-i 
WIS  and  wiher  fonrignttra^  who  thereby  became  moce  con-* 
iimUe  ia  Sogbad  tbaa  the  Engliih  tbemfelvcs.  Fnoos 
kk  dcfoen^pd  ma^y  aoMe  families  now  in  being.  How- 
avthfs  be»  llieir  coi^iealions  were  of  gneat  fenrice  to  th9 
ifi  upon  two  accoii«ts*  Firi,  as  they  enabled  hkn  to  pay 
iiddm^  and  rewaMLbis  loUoiwers*  Secondly,  aa  tbey  gave 
kisi  an  oypgftunily  of  tiling  the  counties  with  fuch  as  were 
bsttd  to  faim>  and  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  fapport  him  in 
Arthmne. 

WttiUt  {he  king  WM  thus  guarding  againft  ihe  Engllfh,  he  Eiiwin  a-d 
iijy  forfeited  their  efteem  and  affcftion,  and  naturally  led  M<)fcar  re* 
iwice  ievife  means  far  the  recovery  of  their  eftates.     Ed-  y^l]^^ 
aiS)  earl  of  Chefter,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  among  Sax.  Aon. 

S.  DuocUn, 


i»  KMfoUc,  which  the  it  was  utkot^  to  biMi    Tyirel  calls 

HfloBr  ka4  gifon  ta  Warren   tbt  (his  fiidl  iii(ioeftion»  becaufe  this  dts^te 

haam,    Bot  Edwin,  the  loid  9(  h,  is  not  mentioned  in  doomfday-bock,  ai 

pfisi  he  had  not  fided  with  Haroldi  in  p^fleiliaD  of  the  iiud  Edwin. 

them. 
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io68.    them,  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  the  refloring  of  tfie  a!-- 
»  moft  defperate  affaire  of  his  country.     The  king  had  amufed 
him  with  hopes  of  one  of  his  daughters,  but  there  was  no 
likelihood  he  intended  to  perform  his  word.     On  the  con- 
trary,  the  king  feemed  to  want  only  fome  pretence  to  in- 
volve him  in  the  fame  ruin  with  the  reft.     Morcar,  his  bro- 
ther, earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  in  the  fame  fitu- 
ation,  very  readily  engaged  in  the  plot.     As  thefe  two  lords 
had  a  very  great  intereft  in  the  kingdom,  they  foon  raifed  an 
army,  which  was  reinforced  by  filethwin  king  of  Wales, 
Brady.        their  nephew,  with  a  good  number  of  troops  *.     The  kin^ 
The  king    h^d  reafon  to  fear  this  revolt  would  become  general,  unlets 
odoil^un.  ^^  timely  oppofed  its  beginnings.     Accordingly  he  drew  his 
'  forces  together  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  before  the  evil 
fpread  any  farther.     In  his  march  towards  the  rebds,  he  for- 
ttfied  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  and  made  Henry  de  Beaumont 
He  builds     governor,  who  was  alfo  the  firft  earl   of  Warwick^.     At 
caftlet.        uie  fame  time  be  built  likewife  Nottingham  caftle,  to  fe* 
cure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  by  means  of  thefe  two 
places.     Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  he  continued  his 
march  towards  the  north,  to  engage  the  rebels,  or  befiege 
York,  which  had  fided  with  them. 
Edwin  tnd       Mean  time,  the  two  earls  hoping  the  reft  of  the  kingdom 
Morcar  fub-  would  follow  the  example  of  the  north,  were  very  much 
panioned,"*  deceived  in  their  expcSations.     The  king's  great  diligence,' 
and  the  fuperioritv  of  his  forces  breaking  all  their  mcafures, 
they  found  themfelves  unable  to  reiift  him.     In  this  extre- 
mity they  had  but  two  ways  to  take,  either  to  fly  the  king 
dom,  or  fubmit  to  the  king's  mercy.    They  chofe  the  la 
and  found  their  account  in  it.    How  much  foever  the  king 
might  be  incenfed,  he  very  readily  pardoned  them,  with  a 
view  to  reclaim  the  Englifti  by  this  ad  of  clemency.     He 
York  fur-    purfued  however  his  march  towards  York,  the  inhabitants 
renden ;      whereof,  little  able  to  fuftain  the  burden  of  the  war  alone, 

kingl)uads  ^^^^  °"^  ^^  "™^*^  '*'"^'  ^^  delivered  up  the  keys  of  their 

a  caiUe.       city.     By  this  fubmiffion  they  were  pardoned  as  to  corporal 

puniftiments ;  but  were  forced  to  pay  a  large  fine,  and  had 

the  mortification  to  fee  a  cafUe  built  in  their  city  <,  and  gar- 

•  Blethwin*8  or  Bliden*s  father  mar-  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  caftle  ia 

rred  Editha,  £dwin*s  iifter,  after  whofe  Normandy,  and  was  made  earl  of  War* 

death  ihe  was  married  to  Harold.  Ord.  wick,  after  the  furrey.     Cemet.  1.  y, 

Vit.  C.4. 

f  He  was  brother  of  Roger  deBello-  S  He  built   two  eaftlet  there,    in 

monte,  fon  of  Humfrid  de  Vetulis,  fon  which  he  put  &19  hundred  foldien*    S, 


of  Turolf  of  Pont  Adomar,  by  Wctk.     Dunelm, 
He  was  qdM  Henry  of  Newbur^hj 


rifoned 
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lifened  with  Norman  Soldiers.    Archil,   a  Northumbrian     1068. 
lord,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt,  was  alfo  re-  <  ■  *-v^  ^ 
ceived  into  favour  upon  delivering  his  fon  in  hoftage  ^. 
Egeiwin,  biihop  of  Durham,  made  his  peace  Itkewife  upon 
the  fame  account. 

The  king's  clemency  to  the  heads  of  the  rebels  might  have  The  king^s 
had  a  good  effed,  if  at  the  fame  time  that  he  pardonw  fome,  f^°°^^2Ah- 
he   had  not  puniflied  others  who  were  much  lefs  guilty.  ^^ 
He  ordered  great  numbers  to  be  fliut  up  in  prifon,  whd 
bad  no  hand  at  all  in  the  late  infurredion,  and  thereby  gave 
occafion  to  think  the  mercy  (hewn  to  the  leaders  was  only 
a  ftrain  of  his  policy.     This  condud  fpread  a  terror  through- 
out the  kingdom,  which  was  ftill  increafed,  when  caftles  He  biulds 
were   feen  building  at  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,   Cambridge,  S^**^"* 
which  were  evidently  deiigned  to  keep  the  Englifli  in  awe.  p^^ 
Morcar  and  the  other  Northumbrian  lords  ^,  dreading  their  Sevenl 
puniihment  was  only  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  feafon,^*J!j»  "^ 
retired  into  Scotland.     Earl  Gofpatrick  was  under  the  fame  ^U^i^if^ 
apprehenfions,  and  inftilled  them  into  prince  Edgar,  who,  Scodaad. 
by  his  advice,  fled  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  with  his  mother  ^l^"!^^ 
and  fillers  ^.     Malcolm*  Canmore,  who  wai  then  on  the    ♦   "^    . 
throne,  received  them  with  the  refpe£k  due  to  their  rank^  Smc.  Ana. 
and  confidering  their  birth  rather  rf\an  their  fortune,  mar-  ***^?*"«^ 
ried  foon  after  Margaret,  Edgar's  eHeft  fifter.    from  this  ^^vM^ 
marriage  fprung  Matilda,  grandmother  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
England,   in  whofe  perfbn  the  Saxon  and  Norman  royal 
families  were  united. 

The  king  was  not  forry  to  fee  himfelf  rid  of  his  fecret 
enemies,  who  gave  him  much  lefs  uneafmefs  being  in*  Scot- 
land, than  if  they-^-had  ftaid  in  England.     However,  the  ^^e  kbg 
flight  of  thefe  lords  difcovering  how  the  Englifli  ftood  affeaed  [J^^. 
towards  him,  he  refolved  to  take  all  poflible  meafures  to  their  amM, 
fcreen  himfclf  from  their  refentment.     For  that  purpofe,  h^  and  eft»- 
took  two  precautions  which  were  equally  infupportable  to  ^l^*^**^ 

•      ^  Pol  Vli» 

1^  Archil  married  Sigrid,  daughter  of  re6tion>  retired,  fofne  to  the  kin^  of 

Egfrid,  daughter  of  Aldan  bifliop  of  Scott,   others  into  woods  and  deierts, 

Durh^.     This  Archil  feised  part  of  from  .whence  they  frequentlyfalliedou^ 

NorthiHnberlaDd  that  was  wafte^  and  and  annoyed  the  Normans^  who  were 

inhabit  it.     By  Sigrid  he  had  a  fon,  poflefled  of  their  eftates.    M.  Paris, 
named  Gofpatrick,  and  he  another  of         k  He  embarked,  with  his  mother 

that   name,   afterwards  earl  of  Nor-  Agatha,  and  his  lifters  Margaret  and 

thumberland.    S.  Dunelra.  ChriAina,  in  order  to  return  Into  Hun- 

1    Marlefwdn,    Merter,    Welthers,  gary,  his  nadve  place  \  but  was  driven 

and  other  lords,   as   well  as  bifhops,  by  a  ftorm  into  Scotland,   where  he 

clergy,  and  others,  afraid  of  being  im-  ftaid.    M.  Paris, 
ffi&ed  on  account  of  the  bu  infur- 

them* 
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T069,    tkfmi    Tht  iirft  wsi$  to  |ake  aw9y  their  WM  I    The  ft^ 

V.ff^^ii^'  CM<1  to  forbid  th^m  aoy  tighu  in  ttvir  houiieis  aft^r  eight  o'- 

^ck.    Ait  which  hour  si  b«ll  was  rung  to  warn  them  to  put 

9Ut  (hdr  fire  and  cai^dle,  under  the  penalty  of  ^,  gre?t  tine 

f6r  every  offence.     The  found  of  this  bell,  called  the  couvre* 

fieW)  was  for  a  long  while  very  grating  ia  th^  ear9  of  the 

fjigUfli.    When  they  reflc^led  oa  the  fweets  of  Uheityy, 

^joyed  uader  their  anci^uic  king^,  they  swi4  nor  M^Mthou^ 

rxtreipe  grief  bfhold  ihcaifi^Ives  rcdguced  to  fuch  flaverj« 

If  this  order  was  not:  moft  pun^Qally  obferved,  they  were 

fure  to  he  immediately  puniihed  a«  if  guilty  of  ^me  beioou» 

criai^    This  bcU  therefore  W49  as  a  fignal,  which  being 

icpeated  every  day,  canftantly  put  tb^m  in  mind  of  their 

flavsry.     This  opprefiionj  joiaed  tog  tboufand  others,  whicb 

they  daily  fufiered  frpm  thf  bands  of  the  king,  as  well  aa 

from  the  foreigners,  embi^ered  thpir  live^  aAd  made  ^cpH 

deplore  their  bd  and  belplefs  condition.    In  this  manner 

ieveral  hifiorians  rcprefent  the  ftate  of  ch«  Engliib  at  Uut 

time* 

fr^J^^        Wbilft  the  king  was  thus  giigrdiiig  againft  the  ferret 

^^StT^  *  pradices  of  his  fu^efb,  Goodwin^  Edmund,  and  Msignus, 

s.  prntmu  (ons  of  Harold,  made  ^  defcent  in  Som^iptihirc.    The  <u)^ 

2ui^*^  oppofition   they  met  with,   vvas   from  Edaotb,   formfr\y 

ry^?7'     jnafter  of  the  horf^  to  the  kine  their  father,  who  was  willii^ 

*  to  give  kihg  William  a  proof  of  his  ftdeli^  by  encountering 

thc^  fvmces.    His  ^eal  for  the  new  king  proved  fatal  to 

him,  for  he  was  flatn  in  the  battle,  after  which  they  retired 

hdeawith  bootjr. 

f  QtU/k  sa4     if  the  hiftoruina  00  the  fide  of  the  Engliib  n^ay  be,^re«» 

^1^^     dited,  Endand  was  then  in  9  piteous  iftfit^    The  Nornvu^St 

^?S2^  fupportcd  bythe  king's  favpur  and  proofgion^  daily  commit-i^ 

led  oMtrages  againft  the  £ngli(h,  for  which  they  could  ex-*^ 

p06l  no  redrels.    Others,  more  friends  to  the  Normans  thfUi 

t^  the  Eneliih,  aflure  us,  the  £ngli(]»,  enraged  that  the  king'f 

meafures  would  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  (hake  off  a  yoke 

which  th^  bore  with  impatience,   found  fault  with  the 

>IormMis  in  general.    Tbe^  add,  fearce  a  day  pafled  hut 

ehe  dead  bodies  of  i^offinaced  Normans  were  found  in  thf 

1  Thic  4oth  aot  •piearfrpm  the  an-  leave  the  reader  to  judge :  — ;;*-  lucer^ 

clcjit  hifiorMBS«    Ano  as  .for  what  fol-  namm  uiiizn  no^Ubiu  in  curi^  reftiiuit 

}6w«  aboui  the  curfew  (qu.  courre-few,  qui  fuerat  tempore  ftatris  iotermiifus, 

or  covcr-£u-e)  PoJydore  VjcsU  ia  the  iiift  «— —  i.  e.  he  [Hcary  I.]  reftorcd  iq  hit 

who  xDentiona  it.    There  ii  a  parage  court  the  uHb  of  lights  at  night,  which 

quoted  out  oT  William  MalmAury^  p.  had  been  left  off  in  his  brother  [Wii- 

1 56.  to  countenance  that  notion,  but  Ijan  Rufus's]  tijne.    Bttt  is  this  any 

whether  it  does  any  way  confirm  it,  I  thing  like  a  curfew  ? 

woods 
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voids  or  h^wiys,  «ritbout  any  pofllhility  of  dUco^eriai  Ike    >o6^ 
tj^tbors  <tf  vicTe  iniifdcrs,  fo  farndy  did  the  Englifti  mxtii 
hf  one  aoodier.    In  aU  appearance,  |hc  li;ing  was  perftia4ed» 
the  £ng|ifli  wore  wholly  to  hUine>  &BM  be  pubiiflied  4  fe* 
wre  cdiA,  ordering  that  when  a  Norman  (hoiiki  be  Omn  or  E^iainft- 
nbbed>  the  huwlrcd  whew  the  aft  w^s  done  flioitld  be  Befpon-  ^^^^ 
Able  for  the  ciisie,  and  pay  a  lai^  fine*    This  Uw  was  Leges  wiU. 
act  new  to  the  £nglifli.    Frpaa  ihe  time  of  Alfred  the  cap.  53. 
gieat,  it  bad  beeo  in  forpe  in  the  kingdorii  **.    Buc  what 
extrenety  provdoed  theni>  was»  that  thia  edi<^  was  made  in 
Ckvout  of  the  Normana  ooiy. 

How  gr«cio«fl  foever  the  king  might  he  to  the  foreignefs,  feroil 
many  of  Atm  defired  leave  to  Mumr  heme  '.    The  king  ^^7*?^ 
leadiiy  granted  their  requcft»  paying  the  aneiMra  duMo  them,  ^^  "** 
aod  remrdiog  them  beyond  dieir  eiepeftttiofi.    All  this  was  Ord.  witA. 
done-  at  the  expence  of  the  £ngli|h«  on  whom  wefc  bvted 
ibe  fains  neceflary  to  defray  this  chai^go. 

Occafiona  of  compl^nt  continually  eacrea&d  on   both 
fides.    The  king  eooipUioed,  the  EaglKh  appeared  ready  Robeit  Oh 
upon  all  occafiQftS  €o  rebd,  mi  the  £«^ifli  thinking  them-  min  made 
iblv«s  un)u%  opprefled,  loudly  murmured  at  it.    The  Nor-  ^""^^^f 
fbumbrians  were  the  moft  impatient.    W«  have  akeady  i>eriana. 
ibea  in  fevend  parts  of  this  btftc>ry>  that  they  were  ufed  to  s.  Dooeim, 
he,  as  it  were,  their  own  mafters,  and  could  not  hear  a  ftat« 
of  flavery.    The  (ame  (pirtt  fiiJJ  reigned  among  the nu    They 
omiU  not  foAear  expoftulating  upon  the  leift  occafion,  and 
often  uftered  in  dbeir  coraplaims  with  iiMne  bfurredion. 
The  turbulent  temper  *of  thefe  people,  and  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Scotland,  creating  fooK  dread  in  the  king^  he  m« 
foked  to  appoint  them  for  governor^  Robert  Cumin,  a*  Nor-  «ax.  Aon. 
man  lord,  whofe  rough  dtfpofition  feemed  proper  to  tame 
their  fiercenefs.    They  heaid  this  news  juft  as  a  projed  of  The  Nofdi- 
Galling  in  the  Danes  was  going  to  be  execnted.    Some  ^'"?.'^^"? 
th«m  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Denmark,  had  perfiiadod  ^|^  "^ 
kii^  Sweyn,  he  might  eafily  conquer  ^England.     Nay,  they  Hwitiasi. 

M  111  ^tfiEiie«ftIie1>Me9|  when  Ae  if  tkey  retomed  iMt,  th«y  nrnft  h»re 

body  of  an  unknown  peribnwtt  fwnd  other  men  to  rpUeve  thor  neceilitie«. 

gttn&atd,  k  -was  taken  for  granted  it  Hugo  de  Grentmefml,  who  preiided  at 

was  a  Dane,  and  the  hundred  paid  the  Wmchefter ;  Htm^rid  de  Tefiolo,  go- 

imM.    Thot  WtHiam  onlyTevivod  an  -vemor  of  HaAings,  wit)&  many  others^ 

oM  cuAom,  hy  changing  the  name  of  returned  i«to  Noitnandy.    Hit  feldiert 

Pane  into  that  of  Nonnan.    Baoen*f  likewife^  wearied  wHh  the  deMatiom 

hitk,  c.  40.  p.  €«.  Rapin.  of  the  country,  inportoJipd  him  for  their 

«  Abowt  thit  time  (fayt  Ofderitm  reJeafe  that  they  micht  retire  to  a  fixed 

VitaKs)  fome  of  the  Norman  ladiea  place  of  bode;  'WMch  hojpnted,  and 

wanting  their  liiiihands,  fent  for  them  difmiflfed  tiiem  with  j^IentSfd  rewmrdf. 

HP  retttrn,  apd  withal  let  them  knew  Ihid. 

bad 
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had  brought  aflfurances  from  the  Northumbrians^  that  thejr 

would  aiTift  him  in  hts  undertaking.     Sweyn  fitted  out  a  fleet 

of  two  hundred  fail,  which  was  ready  to  put  to  Tea,  when 

Cumin,  with  feven  hundred  Normans,  came  and  took  poiref- 

iton  of  his  government.     As  his  arrival  might  obftrudt  the 

defigns  formed  in  the  north,  the  principal  confpirators  re- 

folved  to  rid  themfelves  of  fo  troubleibtne  an  infpe^r  with 

his  attendants.     Though  he  had  notice  of  their  intent  ^,  he 

thought  it  fo  little  in  their  power  to  hurt  him,  that  he  ncg- 

Sax.  Ann.    le&cd  the  intelligence.     Mean  time  the  confpirators  privately 

drawing  fome  troops   together,   came  to  Durham,  where 

Comin        Cumin  lay  in  a  carelefs  manner,  and  put  him  and  his  Nor- 

D^"u^^  man  followers  all  to  the  fword  p.     Prefently  after  arrived  the 

and  are  job-  I^anifti  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ofbern,  brother  to  the 

ed  by  the  .    king  of  Denmark  ^.     All  the  male-contents  immediately 

malc-con-    joined  the  Daniih  general,  who  had  now  landed  his  troops  '. 

Sv?*Aiin.    ^dgar  Atheling,  Waithoff,  Gofpairick,  Merlefweyn,  and  all 

Mat.  Paris,  the  Other  lords  who  had  retired  into  Scotland,  brought  him 

reinforcements,  which  rendered  his  army  very  formidable. 

As  all  Northumberland  was  for  the  Danes,  and  the  king 

had  not  in  thofe  parts  any  forces  capable  of  withftanding  fo 

numerous  an  army,  Olbern  marched  diredly  to  York.    The 

Norman  garrifon,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  refolved 

to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  not  doubting  but  the  king 

Theybeficge  would  comc  to  their  relief  with  all  poflible  expedition.     In 

s,Diinelm.  ^^^  expeftation  *they  fet  fire  to  the  fuburbs,  at  the  foot  of 

Brompt.       the  caftle,  that  the  houfes  might  not  be  of  fervice  to  the 

befiegers.     But  the  fire  fpreading  farther  than  was  defigned, 

a  great  paft  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  afhes.     The  cathedral 

church,  the  monaftery  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  famous  library 

begun  by  archbiihop  Ecbert  about  the  year  800,  were  en^ 

tirely  deflroyed.     Mean  while  the  Danes  taking  advantage 

of  the  confufton,  caufed   by  this  accident,  entered  the  city 

without  oppofition.     As  foon  as  they  were  mailers  of  it,  they 

o  From  Egdwin,  the  bifliop,  who  of  the  eatPs  attendants  as  they  could 

went  ont  to  meet  himj  and  advifed  him  meet  with.     Cumin  fled  for  refuge  inco 

to  beware  of  treachery.  TheNorthum-  the  bifliop's  palace,  but  it  being  iet  on 

brians  unanimoully  refolved  beforehand  fire  by  the  confpiratots,  all  that  wrere  in 

never  to  fubmit  to  a  ftranger,  and  there-  it  periflied  in  the  flames.     Of  the  fevea 

fore  agreed  cither  to  kill  him,  or  to  die  hundred   Normans,  but  one  efcaped. 

themfelves.     The  earl  coming  to  Dur-  This  was  done  January  28.     S.  Da> 

ham,  fuflered  his  men  to  treat  the  peo-  nelm. 

pie  like  enemies,  killing  fome  of  the         S  There    came  Sweyn*i  two   fons, , 

biihop's  tenants.     S.  Dunelm.  Harold  and  Canute ;  earl  Torkili,  and 

p  They  flocked  to  Durham  in  the  Chriflian  their  biihop.     S.  Dunekn. 
night,  and  forcing  the  gates  in   the  r  In  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 

morning,  ruihed  in,  and  flew  as  many  S,  Dubelm.  j 

attacked 
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the  citadel  fo  vigoroufly,  chat  they  took  it  at  the  firft 
Ur  azfed  put  the  gamfon  to  the  fword  ••  After  this»  the 
tak  genera],  underftandiog  the  king  was  preparing  to 
mk  againft  him,  went  and  encamped  in  an  advantageous 
it,  )tmsMg    in  York  earl  Walthoff,  with  an  Engliih  gar* 

Dm  news  of  this  invafion  alarmed  the  king*    He  was  The  king 
ak  tbc  Lhuies  were  called  in  by  a  general  combination.  *^'^^^'' 
^ft£d  with  this  notion,  he  durft  not  quit  the  heart  of  the  i^voit. 
i^fioKi,  for   fear  his  abfence  would  give  the  reft  of.  the 
i^aiatents  an  opportunity  to  rife.     On  the  other  hand, 
'VB  no  ieis  dangerous  to  negled  the  affairs  of  the  north, 
lidi  mi^c   be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.     In  this 
qkxity,    be    believed   it  ^dvifable,  before  all  things,  to 

our  to  paci^  the  Engliih  by  {qoic  ads  which  feemedM,  WdU 
to  that  ena.  He  recalled  feveral  whom  he  had  ba- 
idj  fet  others  at  liberty,  and  affe£led  by  fome  inftances 
nboity  to  repre(s  the  infolcnce  of  the  Normans  <•  His 
being  abated  by  the  good  effe£b  of  thefe  proceedings, 
Kbt  the  queen  and  the  princes  into  Normandy,  and  then 
againft  the  Danes.  He  was  fo  provoked  with  the 
^iskHnlnians,  that  he  was  heard  to  fwear  by  God's  fplen-  Ho\'ed« 

he  would  not  leave  a  foul  alive.     As  foon  as  he  en- 
ced  Yorkihtre,  he  began  to  execute  his  threats  by  terrible 
a^es.     Mean  time  the  Danes  kept  their  pofl,  where  he 
fet  not  attack  them,  well  knowing,  by  hazarding  a  battle, 
s  l^ed  his  all   againft  little  or  nothing.     To  extricate  He  bribes 
btifout  of  this  difficulty,  he  believed  his  beft  courfe  vtrould  ^^  l^a"*^ 
KtD  bribe  the  general.     For  that  purpofe  he  fcnt  private  J^"****** 
^iEvies  to  offer  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  with  leave  toFlor.  Wor. 
itakt  the  country  along  the  fea  coaft,  provided  he  would  S.  Dunelm. 
i^  when  winter  was  over.     This  negotiation  fucceeding 
^bs  wilh,  Ofbcrn  retired  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
iz which  he  was  feverely  punifiied  by  the  kino;  his  brother. 
Tec  Danes  being  gone,  the  king  marched  to  i  o:k  to  be-  The  king 
itgc  die  city,  defended  by  an  Englifh  and  Scotch  garrifon,  ^**8" 
aader  the  command  of  a  brave  governor  ".     This  was  earl 

Walthoff, 

*UflR  than  tbire  thoufand  Nor-  tain  wife  and  noble  Eag)i(hnienthroi]f;h' 

aatvere  killai.   William  Malet,  the  out  all  England  to  be  lummoned,  that 

lEe^Esaes,  and  his  wile  and  children,  he  might  hear  from  them  the  laws  and 

ittGiibert  dc  Gavnt,  and  fome  few  ancient  cuftoms  thereof,  and  ccihfirm 

1^  woe  f|>ared.     S.  Dunelm,  p.  them.     Tyrrel,  p.  21.    See  R.  Hoved, 

vsf^  p.  60X,  &c. 

I  To  this  time  Mr.  Tyrrel  tefen  that  «  But  he  took  Oxford  in  his  way, 

tBi&leabtetfaoradfoaRiated  by  Roger  which  had  revolted  againft  him,  and 

k  HsvedeOy  that  William  caufed  cer-  foon  reduced  it.     From   Oxford     he 

*  •  marched 
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Wahboflf,  vAoj  hj  hit  courage  and  cotulaStf  tendettA  tfse 
fiege  fo  long  and  diftcuk^  that  the  kii^  began  to  da^air  of 
Maimib.      jbcccfe,  wiendic  unutt  of  provtiioiiB  obliged  the  beAs^ei  io 
fc^^rl-  «api^"'»^    ^^  inceofed  ftwvar  the  long  iMgbt  be,    te 
lends  it.   '  i^tadiiy  panted  hoaouiSEbb  tanns  to  WalthofF^  whofii  valour 
(2qpitulat£s^  he  had  fo  often  admired  during  the  fiege.     He  was  not  fm^ 
^^^^   fisfied  ivith  ftewing  Um  this  tnaFk  of  Us  afteem,  bat  gave 
CM.  Vital,  him  m  marriage  his  ownttiece,  daughter  to  the  countela  of 
ManiM       Albcuiarle  ^.    Some  tirpe  after,  be  made  him  al(b  earl   of 
Kidith  the  Koitkampton  and  ibmm^dtm^  and  laftiy  of  Northumber* 
^*"***  Jandv    Me  recehred  likcwirf©  hno  faimir  earl  Ooipatvick,  but 
fAitiifliad  ftverely  the  reft  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the 
gafrifim,  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  ciciz«n3  of  York. 
The  king    As  fooii  as  the  ft^ge  was  over,  and  the  kittg  found  it  in  his 
lavages  Narw  power  to  be  ren;nged  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  lairageri 
^1^^'     Aeir  cMntry  in  fe  nieicile&  a  manner,  that  for  {vxtv  himcb 
together,  between  York  and  Duiiiam,  he  did  not  leave  a 
finale  hotife  ftandintf  '.     He  fyutd  rnA  even  the  chorches 
ana  odter  poUkk  edinces.    This  is  what  William  of  MaimC- 
Mahnih.     tery,  though  a  Norman,  durft  not  AsAy«    Hts  pretence  far 
^ '^3*       thus  laying  the  country  wafte,  waS)  to  prevent  a  iecond 
las^^.      DaniQi  invafion.    But  the  taethod  he  took,  was  a  clear 
evidence,  it  was  to  ghit  Us  revcaige,  and  ftidce  a  terror  into 
the  neft  of  ftie  kingdom.     It  is  knpoffibk,  aoconling  to  the 
hiftoriara,  to  defoibe  the  miferies  of  the  northern  counties. 
The  lands  lying  untilled  7*,  and  the  faoafes  being  deflrc^cd^ 
people  died  in  heaps,  after  having  endeavoured  to  prolong-  t 
wretched  life,  bv  eating  of  the  moft  unclean  animals,  and 
fometimeaeven  miman  flefii  *. 

The 


fnarchedofi  hf  Nottingham   towards  approacfaiogy  he  caoicd  fail  crowiij  itt, 
Tosk  i  when  he  came  into  Yox4dhire,  to  be  brou^t  to  Yotk,  where  he  kept 
lie  flew  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  that  feflWal.     As  foon  as  the  hoUda/t 
and  laid  the  eouiitry  wade ;  and  enga-  wcit  over,  he  marched  agsinft  a  par^^ 
ging  the  enemy  at  York,  he  put  the  who  had  fortified  themfelves  inaa  io- 
ftrongeft  to  lUght,  and  defrayed  ali  acceflible  angle  of  that  country,  and 
the  ref^  with  the  fword.     Ord.  Vital,  hiring  purfued  them  at  far  as  the  tcys, 
wffisfiAerbyfhefamemcthcr.   His  he   marched    over    mountains,    and 
^iece*s  name  was  Judith.    Gemet,  through  woods,  almoft  crofs  the  king- 
ly About  this  time  Egelric  bifliop  of  dom  inro  Chefliire,  to  be  revenged  on 
IXtrhMftwas  deprived,  and  his  bioiher  the  Wdfli,  who  h^  ktely  be£eged 
£gelwin  put  in  his  room.     M.  Paris.  Shicw/hnry  ;  hot  upon  his  arrival  with 
T  This  oocafiooei  a  terrible  famine*  his  anny  at  CheAer,  he  thereby  quieted 
«f  which  there  is  a  m^kncholy  account  the  whole  province  of  Meids :  and 
4a  S.  Duneku    The  laadt  lay  untiMed  Bdric  the  ferefter  having  now  made  his 
for  nine  years.  peace,  the  king  built  a  caftle  there,  and 
s  KiBqg  Wi^iaffl,  ns  foon  -as  he  came  aoothcr^  in  his  tetunr  out  of  thoie  psf  ts, 
to  Dwrham,  ordered  a  caAleto  be  built  at  Stafford,   p«>ttyig  ftrong  gsirifoM 
thercb    S«  Duadm.  p.  49.    Ckiih&as  iact  both.    From  thenoe  he  cane  to 

Sslifbtsy, 


I 
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Tbe  flep  lately  taken  by  the  EngCfii  in  cadliiig  Ae  Dtttes    ioftf 
ato  tbe  kingdoin,    dtofougbhr  convinced   tfm   kinr,    lie  ii    »^mmi 
iooU  nearer  be  in  pedceaMe  poWd&on  of  the  aown  tXi  He  "^^^ 
bi  entirely  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  execute  the  pro-  S^  ^^ 
fBs  fermed  a^nft  htm.    This  made  him  refohre  to  hum*  iU« 
Urifl  (bch  a  manner  afl  t)»t  had  any  intereft  with  the  peo- 
pk,  that  diey  (hould  not  be  able  to  make  any  confideiable 
dart,    it  is  true,  many  ixmocent  perfom  were  to  fiifier  inr 
tte  executicRi  of  tbis  deum.    But  at  thst  time,  it  is  certain 
it  king  thought  only  of  liis  own  fefety,  withoat  troubling 
isssiXy  whether  the  means  he  ufed  were  conliftent  with 
fHa.    To  accomplifh  his  ends>  he  fiiddenly  removed  the  ingolpiiv 
£igGih  from  fuch  pofts  as  gave  diem  any  power  over  their 
ciaatrynien.     After  which  he  difpoflefled  them  of  all  the  He  gi^ 
frames  and  the  fiefe  of  the  crown  in  general,  and  diftri-  ^^^ 
hteA  ibem  to  die  Nounans  and  other  foreigners  who  had  ^NormanL 
Mowed  him  into  England.    But  as  thefe  laft  were  not  lb 
waof  m  number  as  thdie  that  were  deprived  of  their  eftates, 
k  was  obliged  to.  load  them,  as  I  may  fay,  with  benefits, 
■  Older  to  draw  all  the  crown  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Eo^dh.     We  may  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  inftances, 
km  proftde  the  Iring  was  in  this  diftribution.     Kobert,  his  Bradj, 
tterine  brother,  had  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  in  which  ^®*-  ^^ 
lere  two  hundred  and  cighty-ei^ht  manors  *,  bcfides  five  ^'  **^* 
kodrcd  and  fifhr-eight  ^  wmch  lie  pofleffi^d  in  other  coun* 
aes.    Odo,  bimop  of  fiaveux,  his  other  brother,  ,was  made 
tirl  palatine  of  Kent,  and  jufticiary  of  England.     This  pre* 
ise  had   one  hundred  and  eighty  fiefs  m  Kent  alone  <^, 
vA  two  hundred   and  fifty-nve  in  feveral   other  places* 
WiHiam  Fitzoibcrn  was  rewarded  with  the  whole  earldom 
of  Hereford  ':    Hugh  Lupus  of  Almonches,  the  king's 
Bkr'i   fon,   was  prefented  by  his  uncle  with  the  county 
fdatine  of   Chefter,   with  all  the  royal  prerogatives,  to 

i^Snay,  wlsere  he  k«pt  hn  Salter,     W,  Gettiet.  Ord.  Vital.  Tyrtel. 

»i  lar^f^  nmuiiag  his  foUkit, .  be         a  Brady  fayi  two  hwidicd  and  Ibity* 


dtem.     Old.  Vk..         ■  "»  eight. 
Osna;  William*!  abfcnce  in  tbe  north,  ^  According  to  tbe  fane  avthor,  h 

^  fiMM  of  the  late  king  Harold,  ha-  was  b«t  five  hundred  and  forty-dyt : 

viag  pcocvrtd  from  Derjnot,  king  of  and  in  all  fcven  husdied  and  nineiy- 


M  fleet  of  Aitf  nn,   liMid  tfirec. 

^mataft  fax  ftom  Bx^ier,  plundering  c  Brady  fays  one  himdred  and  eighty ^^ 

«d  banMS  wbeiever  they  came :  but  fcur;  in  att  Um  hundred  and  thiny« 

SricB,  ion  to  Eodoy  iarl  of  Brttagne,  Akie. 

fiMgMthOB  twieeia  one  day,  kilfing  <l  AndaMbthe  ifleof  WJghf.    ffe 

fao  hawked  of  their  men,  with  di-  wai  fewer  of  KemaAdy,  and  plaos* 

loi  of  the  Irilh  nebilsty,  the  reft  flying  with  Wfilwr  Lacy,  the  fcing'^  iKindard 

to  ihcv  fliipSy  letunied  iiit«  M^od*  beMtr,  te  offofe  the  Weift. 

hold 
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hold  it  in  full  fovereignty  as  the  king  himfelf  held    his 

r  crown.    Alan  Femeant,  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  king's  {on- 

in-law,  had  all  earl  Edwin's  eftate  with  the  fame  privileges 

as  were  granted  to  the  earl  of  Chefter  *.     Roger  de  Mont- 

Somery  had  firft  Arundel,  Chichefter,  and  afterwards  Shrop- 
lire.     Walter  GiiFard  had  Buckinghamihire,  and  William 
Warner,  the  county  of  Surry.     Eudes,  earl  of  Blois,  was 

Jut  in  pofieffion  of  the  lordfhip  of  Holdernefs.     Ralph  de 
juader  %  a  Breton,  was  made  earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  lord  of  Norwich.     Henry  de  Ferrariis  received  Tutbury 
cattle  '.     William,   hitti^p  of  Conftance,  was  poffefTed   of 
.  two  hundred  and  eighty  fiefs,  which  he  left  at  his  death  to 
Robert  Mowbray  his  nephew.     It  would  be  endlefs  to  men- 
tion all  the  donations  granted  bythe  king  to  the  foreigners, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Englifh.    T hefe  are  fufScient  to  mow, 
the  intent  of  this  profufion  was  folely  to  deprive  the  Englifh 
of  their  eftates.     This  therefore   is  a  memorable  epocha, 
when,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  the  hiftorians,  England 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.     It  may  eafuy  be 
BMly,        conceived,  the  lords,  to  whom  the  king  diftributed  fo  many 
Vol.1.        eftates,  fuffered  none  to  hold  of  them  but  thofe  of  their 
P"*7®*        own  nation.     Accordingly  from  that  time,  we  hear  no  more 
of  ealdormen,  or  thanes,  but  of  counts,  or  earls,  vifcounts, 
barons,  vavalfors,  efquires,  and  other  titles  taken  from  the 
Norman  or  French  tongue,  which  began  to  be  introduced 
into  England  inflead  of  the  Saxon  names.     So  that  England 
may  be  truly  faid  to  become  Norman.     Perhaps  even  its 
own  name  would  have  been  changed  for  that  of  Normandy, 
If  fome  things,  fpoken  of  in  the  following  reigns,  had  not 
made  the  Normans,  fettled  in  England,  defirous  of  being 
confidered  as  Englifhmen,    and   even  taking   the  name- 
Be  this  as  it  will,  from  the  foreigners,  who  were  then  put 
in  pofTefEon  of  thefe  lands,  are  derived  a  great  part  of  the 
moft  eminent  families  this  day  in  the  kingdom. 
The  king         It  was  not  only  the  Engfifh  nobility  that  were  fufierers 
beaks  tliro*  {)y  (^e  conqucror's  new  plan  :  the  clergy  met  with  no  better 
f^l^^^g^ '  quarter.     The  Saxon  kings  had  granted  to  feveral  bifhops 
M.  Paiit.    and  abbots  lands  exempted  from  all  military  fervlce,  de- 

e  Rapin,  by  miftake,  fays  Morcar*a  changed  into  a  liberty  or  honoor^  novr 

eftate.    The  wordi  of  the  grant  are,  called  Richmondfliire,  from  a  caftle  of 

£gp   GttUelmus    cognooune  baiVardus  that  name,  built  by  earl  Alan, 
do,  ScQ»     Alano,  Sec,  omnes  Til!as  St         f  Now  Guacr,  a  caftle  in  firetigne. 
terrai  ^lue  nupet  fucrunt  comitis  Ed-  g  Though  he  was  no  earl  at  the  time 

wtoi  in  eboraiara  cum  feodb  milituniy  of  the  furvey,  he  had  then  an  hundred 

&c.    Theie  land*,  when  ^ven,  were  and  feventy-fix  lordihipSy  befidci  Tnt- 

gildable,  but  by.  the  king*i  favour  weie  buiy  caftle* 

nouncing 
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Aom  dnrters  imprecations  againft  fiich  of  their 
%  IhfliH  <bre  ta  violate  thefe  privileges..  But  * 
hag  1V^KaB%  tmt  beii^  one  of  thofe  fcrupulous  princes  who 
iuU  upoo  what  thdr  predeceilbrs  have  fettled  as  unaiter- 
ikj  cancelled  all  thefe  immunities  K  Church  lands  as 
id  at  the  Feft,  were  obliged  to  find^  in  time  of  war,  a 
otaa^uaiber  of  horfcmen,  notwichftanding  the  claufes  in 
iar  andest  charters  to  the  contrary*  Such  of  the  clergy, 
seefiifed  to  compkly,  only  gave  the  king  what  he  wanted,  a 
fnaeoce  to  difpofiefi  them  and  place  foreigners  in  their 
BOB.  Mofcover,  he  quartered  upon  the  monafteries  al- 
not  all  his  troops,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  find  them  in 
Rc&ries.  By  this  means,  he  kept  his  army  without  any 
<bige,  and  bad  (pies  in  all  the  religious  hodes,  who  watched 
ie^oos  of  the  monks. 

Afl  this  not  fufficing  to  make  the  king  eafy,  he  bethought  Hefdza 
Uclf  of  another  exj^ient,  which  drew  upon  him  the  im— '^^  ^^ 
fmoons  of  the  people,  and  efpeciaily  of  the  monks.    Some  Jbemonaite- 
diu  cmiilaries  ^  informing  him  that  many  peribns  had  lod-  Ties. 
pd  their  money  and  plate  in  the  monafteries,  he  took  occa-  |-  DuMlm. 
380  So  order  ail  the  religious  houfes  to  be  fearched,  and  every  "'    ""' 
iiag  of  value  to  be  feised,  on  pretence  it  belonged  to  the 
mis.     Some  hiftorians  affirm,  he  did  not  fpare  even  the 
kioes  of  the  faints  and  the  confecrated  veflels.     Very  proV 
I  ^^j^  the  clergy's  ^eal,  after  the  battle  of  Haftings,  to  place 
^  prince  on  the  throne,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fear  of 
i2^  their  effedis.     But  on  thia  occanon,  that  had  but  too 
I  nich  reaibn  to  perceive  bow  greatly  they  were  miftaken  in 
icir  politicks.  ^ 

How  fevcrcly  foever  the  king  had  ufed  the  clergy,  he  was  Sewal 
■ot  yet  fatisfied.     The  great  credit  of  the  biihops  and  abbots  ^'^^^  "** 
fli  making  him  uneafy,  he  refoived  to  be  rid  oi  the  moft  depofcd!'^ 
impeded.     To  proceed  in  the  leaft  blfimeable  ni9iiner,  hQingulph. 
m  for  two  legates  from  Rome  •',  who  convened  a  council  ^-  i>»nfi»n. 
a  Winchcftct  *,  where  every  thing  paffed  to  his  wilh.  ^^k.  de 
^^and,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  wais  degraded  for  intru-  Pontif.  * 
(sag  into  the  fee,  Robert  his  predeteflbr  not  having  been 
caaonically  dcpofed.     This  was  probably  a  facrifice  oflFercd 
Wdie  king  to  the  pope,  for  it  does  not  appear  he  had  any 

k UcScUoi^  of  ppiokm^  thtt  this  I   PaiticuJarly  WUUam  Fitaoftenti 

birioi  VM  OPt  bM  upon  the  IkiihopT  carl  of  Hereford,  lbc»    S.  Doaeloi. 

«ba4  grocer  Mtk*,  withcKut  their  .    ^  Heimen(i«4,  bUbop  of  Sedun,  and 

•>a  toaknt*9    gjvea  iof  a  \fynod  or  John  and  Peter,  CardioaU,    £•  Dur 

j  m  cBudl  of  the  kingdom,  which  inIi%  p»  »ot»  kc. 

I  liielng  hdd  this  year  9t  Wvifhiftib  ^  Rapin  by  isiftake%0WttalBlim 

Vpt.&.  G        .  .  ,^^,..  >::  reafoit 
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1070.    reafbn  «>  CMiphifi  of  th«  arehbiihop;    The  hme  eomii^ 

w»nr"^  a^  depdfed  Egelmer,  bifliop  oF  £aft-Anslm>  whofe  fee  wa» 

at'Helmk^m.    Agaric,  biftiop  of  Set6y  ",  and  fom^  others,, 

whom  the  i^in^  did  net  tike,  were  Kkewift  facrificed  to-  lti» 

jealoufy.     As  for  others,  againflf  whom  the  counci)  had  no^ 

thing  to  ailedge,  the  king,  by  his  fole  authority,  baniftedT 

feme  the  kingdom,  and  threw  the  reft  into  prifon,  without 

^y  legaK proceedings,  or  giving  other  reafbit  than  his  g6o<l 

pieafure.     After  he  was'  thus  cfear  of  aH  that  gave  him  anj 

une^^finrefs,  he  placed  in  their  room  Normans  or  other  ib- 

^adc^a^h-  ^^&^^^  ">  f<^  »U  were  acceptable  but  Engliih.    He  pro- 

biOiop.        inoted  Lanfrsinc,  an  Italian,  abbot  of  a  monaftery  at  Caen, 

Hoved.        to  the  archbtfhoprick  of  Can^rbury  ^^  and' Thomas,  a  eafion 

Ead^^*    of  Bayeux,  to  that  of  York,     Thre^  of  hk  chaplains  wcrer 

Sax.  Ann.    "lade  bifliops  of  Wincheftcr,  Helmham,  and  SeMey  ',  an* 

I^orman  abbots  were  placed  in  the  monafter ies,  from  whence 

the  Engli(h  were  removed.    This  however  muft  be  (kid 

fbr  the  kins,  that  he  made  choice  of  perfons  of  eminent 

worth  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Let  it  n6t  be  imagined  that  I  have  ufed  any  exaggeration^ 
in  what  has  ^een  fatd  concerning  the  u&ge  of  king  ^^iam 
to  the  Englifli,  or  alFeSed  to  follow  thofe  who  made  it 
fhoir  bufmefs  to  blacken  his  reputation.  Whoever  will  be 
fit  the  pains  to  confult  the  original  hiflorians,  wHl  eafily  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary.  They  will  fee,  there  is  not  a  fingle 
irircumftance  but  what  occurs  in  the  hiftories,  written  dunng 
his  life,  or  Qiortly  after  his  death,  by  authors  moft  defirous 
to  juftify  his  condud.  It  is  therefore  a  groondlefs  aflertion 
pf  fome  of  jour  modern  writers,  to  fay,  this  prince  never  a£te4 
as  conqueror,  but  conftantly  followed  (he  ancient  laws  and 
conftitutions  of  the  realm. 

The  king's  whole  condud  demonftrating  to  (he  Englilh 
^^t  his  defign  was  to  reduce  them  fo  low  that  they  (hould 

W  He  yfU  aftofwAPds  vnioftly  Imni*  t*  the  Sac.  Ann.  m  Mftif .  — —  Iq 

(oned  at  Mailbbroogh.     S.  Danelm.  tbii  council  he  likewife  fuppofes^  that 

r.  s^f .    Rapin  pdh  him  by  miftalce,  the  ^(hops  apd  greater  abboti  gava their 

Viftop  of  Dnrtkam  j  wheneat  the  biAop  coofcAta  that,  fiir  thefilure^  ih«irlaiid« 

^  Dntham  then  wat  Egel^o.  who  IbouU  be  l>tld  by  koifht*!  krymi 

fed  int»  SfMlaod  «|t  this  tllqe.     S.  Du-  from  which  time,  the  biflvops  toi  ab- 

i^hn.  botSy  whu  l3it  before  in  oar  coundli  aa4 

■  He  ufed  his  Qtmoft  endeavodn  to  lynods  ^t  mere  feiritoal  pcrfent^  a^ 

^amla  many  nf  the  EngfiAi  tvfned  pat  jetted  heucetorwaW  lii  the  ptui  coin- 

19  be  cwldy  chat  he  might  jHit  fome  «f  ctte  of  ttie  khifdofti  atMnl  Hit  b^i 

lib  ANMOryniM  Ih  their  ffoom.     S.  WobHiirf,  as  the  bidwpa  do  to  thk  da^^ 

Pwietau  "  Tyrtd,  ^  %%  29. 

Mr.  Tyrrel  thijikt>  diet  Luihme         »  Walk«lir«islBidehifh«p«fWll|¥ 


■»or|*l«i*ceiiar«Md  bythe     dNHer,  Ai^  ef  H«likhMi»  tad  M- 
KKAt  coondl  of  thekiiiedoai»M0Q|dio4     |»d  of  SeUev.    S.  DuoClai. 
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li^er  more  be  able  to  hold  up  t|ieir  heads'^  foipe  of  the  prin-    lojo. 
cipif  sunori^  ^Hieni  'thought  novir  was  the  trnJe  or  nevcr^  tb  ^— i-v-^^o 
z^ake  a  vigorous  ef|ort  to  prevent  their  utter  ruin.    FretbenC,  ^^^'^'^ 
ii^^  6f  S!t.  Aftahs;  *^as  6ne' of  the  irioft  zeal^s  to  nifpire  of  ^^ai^ 
iiis'tbuntiym^n  vi^i^h  tf)i!s  re|bluUon,  itii  by  ineans  of  his  in-  ban*.  ' 
ttrcd  tfiid  Hch6  'it  Wis  that?  a'flfdb  c'omBihatitjrr  was  formed  ^'  ^^^^h 
to  dhve^the  king'ah'd  difc" 'Norfnans  oit  of  the 'brigdoiii.  ^'  "*^- 
Mat^ehs  w^fe  carrjcii  on'With' t^it  (elcrccy^  that  t^ie  cohfpf-. 
rat6r^  fudichly  3tjiW  aii'atmy  togtther,'  befote'ihie  king  had 
any  notice'  of '  it.    "Xtiis  Vfir(y'gi*owtng  ^ery  niimefbtis  in  a  Wgw  pro. 
few  4^ys,  the  abbot  bf  St/'Albaiis  (entforEdgfrr'A'dieling  out  <^>^«i, 
of  Scotland)  and  put  hritf  ^tth^  head  of  the  nialecontenri, 
|iy  whom  he  was  acknowledged  For  kin^,  and  proGJaimed  Ih 
an  ihc  places  they  Were  fnafteVs  of.     This  bold  enterprilfe 
'made  the  king  extremely  uneafy,  who  was  ever  apprehefiff^ 
oiF'bcing  deprw^d  by  fomfe  fudden  revolution  of  thi  fruit  o/Wl 
tiis  bliours.     He  cdnimuiitdated  his  thoughts' to* Lanfram: 
tl^e  new  ^rchbiibbji  6f  Canterbury,  who  advfferf  hirfi  to  deal 
ti^ore  gently  with  the  fingllfli,  intimating  the  abfolute  ne'cfe^- 
Rty  of  a  fpecdy  negotiation  with  the  rcVolters,  Icflr  the  flame, 
alfeadv' kindled,   flibufd  '  ovef-friread  the  whole  Idngdom. 
"^he  icing  took  his  advice,  ana   after' many  fair  promifcd,  The  kii^ 
found'  meand  to  engage  the  heads  of  the  malecontents  in  a  *pp,^  ^* 
conference  at  Barkhamttead.     He  calmly  heard  all  thefrj^^^;,, 
Complaints,  iind  promtfed  to  red refs  their  grievances.     Nay,  promtfK.  • 
he  ftirore  pti  the  hojy  cvahgeliflfs,  to  efiablim  the  ancient  law^  • 

of  the  realm,  whicp  w^nt  under  the  name  of  £dward  his 
benefa^or.  This  concjefcenfion  fatisfyJng  the'  milecontent^, 
tfcey  returocd  to  tjic  army  to  difmifs  their  troips,  bel/evinfe 
they  Had  no  further  occajion  for  them,  put  the  king  haS 
not  the  leaft  thought  of  keeping  an  oath,  whfih  he  looked 
bpbn  as  extorted.  Prefently  after,  he  ordered  la  great  num- 
ber of  tbofe  that  had  taken  up  arjns  againft  him,  to  be  appre- 
jiended,  ibme  of  wiiom  were  piit  to  death,  an4  others  ba- 
niflied  or  imprifoned.  Upon  this  Edgar  Aed  ihto  Scotland  % 
arid  th6  reft  to<5k  rtfijge'in  Ireland,'  ifehmafk, '  Sind  Nbrway. 
^JTfie  abbpt  df5t..A^j&ans  retired  to  tj«  il^e  ofEIyi  \yhfjk  he 
.^eid  with  ^ief.  As  foon'  as  the  king  heard  of  his  death,  he 
Seized  the  |oods  6f  thJfe  inc>naftery,  and  took  fr6m  tliencc  aH 
Ithe'vaiiialble  eiffe£^.     He  Wf^  i^ved  io  ffcffroy  it  utterly^ 

.    jl  To  diB  tJine  may  land  pra>aUy^  ^^^^  to  deliver  oo  his  gueft  and  kinf" 

teterred  what  Buchanan  .wiatcs,  t^ft  man  to  hit  capitad  enemy>,  to  be  put  tp 

■  yfSOiam  km,  a  bciald  to  demand  j^dgai^  ^(jh,  aofl  tl^eforc  refoWed  tOT  fviAer 

4cnq«ad«|g  waf 'agaJi|i^  ScDtlaad^>i|iv  jmy  thing,  lather  thao  To  to  do :  and 

.^jba  wcie,<<p«9i^ntd  up.'  {ifajcokn  thcxcupoo  be  Jiarboorcd  and  delaine^ 

lixd^d  opoa  it  as  a  cjuel  and/ai^hl^  ^dgar,    Buchanan.  > 

G2-  :  . .:.  :•.:•:         if 
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xoyx,    if  LxUfaoc  b^d  not  prevailed  upon  bim  to  defift  from  hip 
de&gii  '. 

TBe  Jdng*5  bebaviour  to  the  malecontents  varioufly 
wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifli,  Some,  terrified  by 
his  feverim  rcfolved  to  C|idure  all  mings  for  fear  of  increafing 
their  afi|i&ons  by  fruitle(s  attempts^  Others,  not  fo  pailive» 
fletern^ined  to  try  all  ways  to  free  themfelves  from  a  yoke 
they  could  no  longer  bear.  Thefe  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
wber^  yrzs  ^  rich  monafteiv,  the  abbot  of  which  w^s  their 
ffiendf  But  this  was  not  the  only  reason  of  their  choofing 
that  retreat.  This  pl^ce,  called  an  ifle  from  its  being  fur- 
rounded  with  ^  moraf^}  was  very  ftrong,  and  feemed  proper 
toihelter  thei^i  froqi  the  king's  refentment,  when  filled  witi) 
a  fuffident  nun>ber  pf  men  to  defend  it.  Edwin  and  Mor-p 
<;ar  chofe  to  join  them  *,  being  fenHble  they  {hould  be  the 
firft  victims  of  the  king's  fufpicions,  s^nd  not  daring  an)^  lon- 

i^er  to  truft  to  his  .promifcs.  Some  tiipe  after,  r^dwin  re-r 
olving  to  go  into  Scotland,  where  be  thought  he  might  be 
inore  ferviceable  to  his  party,  was  murdered  on  the  road  by 
}iis  own  treacherous  followers.  Morcar  his  brother  found  in 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  many  perfons  of  quality,  with  Eeelwin  ^  and 
Waiter,  bjihops  of  Durham  and  Hereford,  all  refolutely 
bent  to  oppofe  (o  their  utmoil  the  defpotick  power  aflumed 
lligulpb.  ^y  ^^  l^i^g?  Their  number  bein^  confiderably  increafed  by 
»  multitudes  of  mate  contents  flockmg  to  them  °,  they  chofe 

for  their  leader  Hcreward  ^,  nephew  to  the  abbot  *  ot  Peter- 
borough, who  was  looked  upon  as  the  bravcft  and  heft  fol- 
dier  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  baniflied  in  the  reisri  of  king 
JEdward,  for  (bme  outrages  committed  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  retired  into  Flanders,,  where  his  valour  gained  him  gre^c 
reputation,  ai)d  raifed  I^in^  to  emjnent  pofts^    Th^  de^(h  pf 


The  rcvol- 

^nretiie 

toWy, 


Sax.  Ann. 
Huntingd. 
I^roinpt. 


r  The  account  pf  this  revolt  |s  only 
related  by  Matthew  Parit  ii^  the  liie  of 
JPretfaeric,  and  fbrthat  tt»S6n  |t  byibme 
ipallod  in  ^ueftion.  But  as  he  CQuld 
not  well  inyent  this  ftorv,  it  if  moil 
probabli  he  found  it  in  the  annals  of 
his  monaftety  of  St,  Albans.'  Tyirsl 
pbferves,  3Bdgar  Atheling  could  not  be 
concerned  in  it^  feeing  he  had  fled  into 
pcotland  near  two  yein  beltne,  and  dM 
■^•t  return  into  England  ti]l  three  yean 
after,  though  this  author  flaakes  him  to 
^me  back  the  year  before. 

•  Underftaliding  that  WfUiatn  In- 
fended  to  put  them  in  prifon,  they  pri» 
^tely  withdrew  from  court.  Ingulph. 

t  yfhf>  was  come  thithei  from  Scot* 


land,  S.  Duneloi. 

■  The  Sax.  Ann .  fay,  that  they  wete 
jomed  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
Chriftian,  a  DaniA  bi/hop,  eail  Oftem^ 
and  ieyeral  other  Danes;  ^ut  Sweyo 
having  condaded  a  peace  with  WilfiaflD, 
thft  Danei  went  off  with  a  bwge  booty 
they  had  taken  out  of  Peteiborough 
monaftery,  which  they  plundered  an^ 
burnt.    Ingolph, 

w  He  was  younger  fon  to  Leofrie  earl 
of  Mercia,  awl  hrother  to  Algar  earl  df 
Mercia  after  Leofrie. 

«  Rapin  fays,  bifliop,  but  there  was 
BO  fnch  bifli<^rick  then.  He  was  ne^ 
phew  %>  Bnmd^  abbot  of  l^terborough. 
jngufpli« 
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\b  father  obliging  him  to  return  Into  England,  he  fdun^    1071. 

Uidbte  given  to  a  Norman,    He  demanded  reftitution,  but 

BC  obcaining  it  by  a  legal  procefs^  drove  out  the  foreigner  by 

face,  and  Cook  pofleffion^    It  was  at  this  junfture  that  com- 

a|  to  Eljr  to  avoid  the  king's  refentment,  he  was  chofeh 

petal  bv  the  malecontents.    As  he  had  a  great  reputa* 

aoo,   and   a3  the  courageous  and  refolute  Were  as  much 

beaded  by  the  king,  as  thofe  that  dared  not  to  oppofb  him 

were  defpifed,  he  made  the  king  very  uneafy.     The  honour 

k  had  tieceived  animating  him  with  frefli  ardour,  slnd  with 

adebc  to  (hew  he  was  not  Unworthy  of  it,  he  prepared  for  a 

T^ofoits  defence,  forefeeing  he  fhould  not  be  long  in  that 

place  without  being  attacked*     Whilft  he  was  laying  in  war- 

fte  fiores,  he  cau^d  all  the  acceffible  parts  of  the  ifle  to  be 

caMHj  fottifiedy  and  took  ail  other  precautions,  that  might 

nider  z  fiege  the  more  diificult.     King  William  knowing  Where  they 

vbom  he  had  to  deal  with,  marched  with  all  pofSble  fpeed  to  *^  blocked 

stack  htm,  in  cxpeflation  to  furprife  him  unprepared*     But  ^^^j^  ^* 

Hoeward  had  already  taken  care  to  oppofe  his  entrance  into  m^  PuiBk 

^  ifle,  by  ordering  a  caftle  of  wood  to  be  run  up  in  the 

s«ra&,  which  could  not  be  affaulted,  and  which  defended 

<be  only  pafiage  to  the  befieged.     In  fpite  of  thefe  feemingly 

kfarroountable  difficulties,  the  king  was  bent  upon  a  fiege^ 

or  rather  a  blockade.    He  was  in  hopes  to  reduce  them  Dy 

fimine,  and  have  them  all  at  mercy,  the  fame  thing  that 

peiented  hb  approaches,  being  alfo  an  invincible  obi^ade  to 

dfedr  flight.     With  this  view  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  mo- 

lals  two  miles  in  length,  by  means  of  which  he  deprived  the 

befieged  of  all  hopes  of  relief  f.    However,  though  he  had 

now  /pent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  fiege,  he  was  never  the 

nearer,  fince  the  rebels  had  provided  great  ftore  of  provl- 

iions.     This  delay  made  him  very  uneafy,    as  well  upohit^ktniof 

account  of  the  aflfair  in  hand,  as  becaufe  it  prevented  him  Scotitnd  in* 

from  marching  againft  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  taken  "l^f^ 

tins  opportunity  to  make  an  inroad  into  the  northern  counties,  s.  Dunelm. 

At  length,   when  he  began   to  defpair  of  the  fuccefs  of  Brempt* 

Ks  enterprife,  a  happy  thought  made  him  mafter  of  the 

place* 

The  monaftery  of  Ely  holding  without  the  limits  of  the  Th<  abbot 
ifie  many  manors,  -from  whence  the  greatcft  part  of  their  ©/ Ely  de- 
revenues  arofc,  the  king  was  advifed  to  fcize  them*  in  order  -^^^^  *  * 
to  reduce  the  monks  to  o'bedience  out  of  fear  of  lofing  them.  HaH.  £U- 
^  had  no  fooner  put  this  advice  in  pra^lice^  and  diftributed  «nfis. 

/  Alio  at  this  tine  he  built  Wilbich  caftle.   Tyrrel,  p,  34. 

G  3  .  the 
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^071.^.  ttie  lands  to  his  courtiers,  but  Thurflan»  the  fib^t^  notbeifl^  i 
v,^,,.^-;^^  ^able  to  withrtand.tJie  clarnpurs  p(  the  monks,  fov^ht  nw^aiw  1 
to  recover  their  lands.  .  He  couW  thinfc  of  iK)jpropexer  m^  t 
^hod  t^anjprocuriiig  the  king's  favoujr  py  (omt^  ^ooAJer^&fe  i 
fprv'iQQf  To  this  end,  Ibe/privatidy  i^nt  and  o6%i;ed  to.^'i^t  i 
^he  king  In  poirdfion  of  the  ifle  of  Elyf/wTt>  3II  that  vrcrp  | 

eit,  and  pjiVhijx^  a  d>ou(and  .marks  %  oh, conditio^  tfic  | 
nds  were  jeltorcd  to  ^c  monaftcrjr^    T^is  offer  was  gl  jaty  > 
accepted,  iiAthe  abbot  performed  hif  pnroife,. But  fijftp;-  i 
^rlans  have  ncgleRed  ta  iiiforipus.  of  thc.aicans  h5^  ufed  to  ^ 
Puniffiment'acxoinpiHh  it..   However   that'll,,  the  iiialecontcnbwere  ^ 
jJj^^"**^*^con(tn:;.:cd1^y  the  f.bbo^'s  W  fubmit  '^o  tte  kiri^>  ^ 

M.^Paris,    n^ercy.     Here  ward  alone  cfcaped,  raving  opened  a  yjray  with 
his  fwoid  through  tlie. guards  that  dcfen^Jbd  a  certain  .pafs. 
.    Of  thofe,tHat  w^ re  taken  in  the  ifle,^fcine  bad  their  c^'es  put 
out^  or  their  h^nds  ciit  o^  others  were  ihut  up  ia  pri(bn?» 
Among  thefe  wer^  earlMorcfr^  with  Egelwih  l>jmop  of 
Durham,  v/ho  having  been'fo  hardy  as  to^excoinnciU^^^ 
.the  king  *    Ws  fpn\  to  Abingtbiu   and  thcj^  ftaryed  fp 
indof  the     death  \    TKp  monks  of  Ely  were  likcwife  chaftifcd,  ^ough 
taonksof     they  had  taken  care  to,  perlorm  their  capitulation..    When 
Flat,  Wor*  ^^^V  came  ,;o  pay  the  ilipuIateS  fum^  for  tne  want  pf  a.  groat 
*  only,  th^y  wcce^  forced  to  pay.  another  thoufand  liiarks  J. 
Moreover  the  k^ng^Juartered  upon,  thejm  forty  knights,  for 
wbol7i  .they  were  qhligcd  to  fi^nd  all  neceflaries.  ^. ,  ^ 

Thekingflf(  Whjlft. the  king  was  crhpjoyed  ihthe'iiegc  of  illy,  ^MaJ- 
ScotJand  ^^^  continued  his  ravas^es'ln  die  north,  with 'a  ba'rb'arify 
ravages.  '  unworthv  a  chnitian  priijce,^if  it.  was  fuch  as  is  defcribed  hy 
IiEhiiidm.  the  Engnih  hiftorians,    .They /tell  us^  the  Scots  ripped  up 


Hovcdcn.     the  beJhes  pf  women  v/ith.c)ii%  cut  IW  throats  of  old  iiien, 
and  toffed  young  chiWrea  into  the' air  to  receive  tkcm  ot  the 
points  of  thefr'^words.     Sut* very  likely,  this,  accouiit'ls  ex- 
ceedingly aggravated,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Engliflx  flave^^ 
carried  into  Scotland,  where  it  is  pretended  every  hdufe  was 
Gofpatrick   fuFniflied  with  one.     Gofgajtrick,  who  was  then  governor  of 
iftvid<a        Northumberland^   not    being,  ftrong  enough  to  refift  'the 
Cumber-    '  j^j„g  of  Scotland,  made  an'incurflon  into  Cumberland, 'where 
*  he  revenged  .on  the  Scots  the  calamities  infliifted  by  their 

countrymeii,  on  the  Engliih.    "Thk  expedition' ferved  only  to 

,               *  But  fcven  hnudrtd.    See  Tyircl*  c  Thr;  were  <toly  fortcd  tojay thiee 

ex  hift.  £lien(i>  p.  35.  hundred  more,  to  make  it  Up   one 

a  Wbea  he  went  away  firfl.to  Scot'  -thoufiind;  to  raiie  whidi,  they  w»e 

land.    M.  Paris.  Ibrccd  to  fell  their  t^ate,  to  ftrip  their 

^    He  ftarved  himfelf  to    teth.  Jmages  of  the.  gold  and  fiher  they  iirbe 

Biompt«  «pvttod  \iith^  «;c,   Tyn«l. 


ifacku^  vf  Scottand-s  Ecfeatment,  who  took  ocbificih 
feos  dkeoce  CO  increafe  bis  ravj^bs  in  NoiPihumbcxland. 
Tleiii^  cotild  not  bear  thefe  infulu,  but  the  affair  ofJEiy  The  king 
iaiiK  of  greater  importance,  he  was  willing  toXee  the  end  marches  into 
dlL    AS  fooa  as  it  w;m  ov^,  he  piarched  into  Galloway,  5«:*l*a«*« 
iterJicPwever  he  only  fatigued  his  army  to  little  purpoie. 
Mean  limc  Malcolm^  ,who  was  retired  into  Scotland,  en^  .S«.  Aiiq« 
fammed  to  jvolong  the  war,  in  hopes  (omc  new  troubles,  Ij^^' 
tf  wfeicfa  lie  .imght  take  advantage,  would  arife  in  England,  p^j.  y^g^ 
Tbc  ^mcjcafon  (Aliged  the  (king  to  end  it  as  foon  as  poT-    . 
^e.    !lj)^  j:eadiefl  way  to  Aicceed^  as  he  thought,  Was  16 
tikm  Jdic  Scots  Into  the  heart  of  their  country,  that  tbe 
teiS  of  <i  battle,  which  tp  them  might  prove  fatal,  might 
flsvpd  ,(faeiD  to  a  *peace.     This  re^slution  procured  hiiH 
kt  cig>efled  advantage.     Malcolm  (unvyrilling  to  hazard  ti 
hekin  his  own  kingdom)  ofFcriqgito  treat,  he  was  of  opi-  A  Maty 
flion^  he  Jhould  end  a  wai;,  which  the  circumftances  of  his  *«tween  tU 
£us  made  him  look  upon  as  exti:emely  dangerousi     Be-   ^°  "^^' 
iies,  he  Teemed^  ev^riincethe  battle  of  Haftings,  refolved 
tD  run  4iiiy  hazard*    This  was  whfit  bad  formerly  pc^ 


yaaed  btfciTrom  (ghting  the  Danes,  and  probably  the  lame  |[jj^^.* 
ftafaacaufed.  hrni  to  behave  in  like  manner  with  the  Scots.  ^'  ^^] 
lethis-as  it  w31,  the  bounds  pf  the  two  kingdoms  were  fet-  M^imft/ 
ded  ^9   by  .the  treaty,  and   Malcolm  did   him    homage.  Bochajiaat 
Sqsk  "EmfUh  writers  *  .pretend  this  homage  was  for  all 
.Scotland,  DUtthe'Scots  ^rm  it  was  only  for  Cumberland; 
And  indeed  .that  is  moft  likely,  fmce  there  is  no  appearance 
dttt^MalcoJm,  ,who  had.pot  received  the  leaft  check,  flioulii 
•luunble  hin^felf  to  do  homage  for  his   whole  kingdonl* 
I  am  very  ieiiiihle,  king  William  is  faid  to  have  a  right  to 
Jtniaod  it,  but  this  is  not  a  place  to  examino  this. point,  the 
fioiflion  whereof  will  be  more  proper  clfewhere. 

Tiie;gopd  ceaptioii  Malcohn.  gave  all  thoEngliflx  fugitives^  ^^fj^ 
drew  great  numbers  iiito  his  dominions,  wherdiome  procured  inUcotUa^i 
tekf^Kiits  Ivhicb^it^ed  ±^m  to  continue  there.  fFrcnn  theft 
ve  Herived  feveral  codiiderable  families    at    this   day  in 
S:ct!aniS^^    Some  will  have  it  that  tbe  Englifli  brought  Verftesan. 

thither 

^  IfcaMi^BMdiis  ky^  tbit  in  fee-     klneloft»i  tk«  ritiuimatts  ^f  wUdL 
^rnffot  this  fcace/  ttee  vu  a  f^oAe     <rott  \i  ftiU  to  be  feen.    Camden. 


i  in  thi6  tMSit  bitht  mOim-  ^  Ingolphtis  fays  only  Makolm  SA 

niwrf  SmicUMiic  hfYoricKhiit,  which  homage,  without  telling  us  for  what. 

^RckOmv-crois^and  the  Stotk,  rey-  Sax.    Ahn.     Malmib.     S.  Dvneiin. 

titbf  chat  a^  rnyal-crefs,  having  the  Hontiog^.    Bronipt, 

«te:  of  htnh  kings  .engtatcd  on  the  f  Of  thflftf  -who  came  Into  Seotfaml 

iei^  fides  of  it,  which  Was  for  the  at  this  titne,  arc  derived  the  famiKei  af 

nKm^Ut^'U  irtoitiUity  t#ite6tws  'tindfay»    Towdr^  Hamfay,  Piefton, 

C  4,  Saadilaikd, 
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1072.  thither  their  language,  with  the  titles  of  duke,  earf,  andt 
>  baroa,  but  fiuchanan  afRrms,  they  were  in  life  there  before^ 
that  time.  He  freely  owns  indeed,  that  the  Englifh  intro--  ^ 
duced  into  Scotland,  luxury,  pride,  wantonnefs,  drunken  —  ^ 
aefs  and  other  vices,  to  which  he  pretends  his  countiymers  ,] 
were  ftraneers  before.    Among  the  chief  of  tbefe  refugees  , 

S»Du]idte.  vraseariGofpatrick,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  govern--  , 
mcnt,  under  colour  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  ^ 
Cumin,  though  he  had  fince  that  done  the  king  very  figaal 

TTalthoff     ferviccs.    He  was  fuccecdcd  by  carl  WalthoflTf,  tnc  only  . 

madeetrl  of  Englifh  lord,  for  whom  the  king  yet  fhewed  any  r^ard •    . 

fcerhad""    ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^"8  *"  ^^  fevouf,  for  which  he  was: 

principally  indebted  to  his  wife,  wha  was  the  king^s  niece.         ' 
jQjo         The  French  had  afforded  king  Wilfiam  fufficient  time  to    ' 
^_^-^-*^  fettle  himfelf  in  the  throne  of  ifngland,  without  giving  him     ' 
The  kiag  of  the  leaft  moleftation.     He  hoped  therefore,  ^  they  had  not     ' 
'^"«*  «^-    taken  advantage  of  the  late  troubles  in  England,  they  would     ! 
m^y!° '    be  fiill  lefs  inclined  to  difturb  him,  after  the  entire  reduc-      ' 
Sax.  Ann.    **^"  ^^  '^'^  Englifh  fubicSs.    But  on  a  fudden  PhiHp^  iea-     J 
Malm/b.  *.  loufy  reviving,  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  the  king  of  England 
M,  Paiif,     in  fo  profperous  a  condition.     He  "blamed  himTelf  for  Seine      ' 
fo  i'mpolitick  as  not  to  affift  the  Englifh  male  contents,  and      ' 
refolved  to  retrieve  his  error  by  attacking  Normandy.     He      ' 
expelled)  no  doubt,  the  Englifh  woidd  take  advantage  of 
this  diverfion   to  revolt,   and  keep  the  king  employed  in 
England.     Whatever  his  thoughts  were,  he  fuddenly  in- 
vaded Normandy,  without  any  declaration  of  war.     IJpon 
which,  the  king  went  over  with  an  army  whoHy  confifting 
of  Englifh  **,  not  daring  to  carry  his  Norman  troops  out  of 
the   kingdom.      Befides    he  choie  rather  to    expofe    the 
Englifh  than  Normans,  who  were  abfolutely  nccef&ry  for 
the  prefervation  of  his  conquefl.     With  thefe  forces,  he  re- 
took Mans,  and  all  the  province  of  Maine,   which  had 

Sandiland»  Biffct,  Wardlaw>  Maxwell^  bodi  hf  his  (acher  and  motlier'c  fide» 

f  owUs,  and  lioveli.  Sec,    About  thje  for  he  waf  the  Ton  of  earl  Siward,  by 

r^me  time  came  feveral  people  out  of  Elfreda  the  daughter  of  carl  ^died* 

Hungary,    at  the    requeft  of    <)ueeft  S.  Dunelm. 

Margaret,  of  whom  were  the  fnmamea         1^  This  doth  not  appear  from  the  an- 

of  Crighton*8  (or  Crichtons)   Pother-  cient  hiftorians,   but  rather  the  contra- 

ingham,  Borthwick,,  Giffiird,  Melvil,  ry.    Theyteli  us>  that  this  year,  king 

(thefe  two  Uft  are  rather  Normans.]  WUllam  caxiied  a  great  army  of  Eugliih 

At  alfo  cat  of  France  and  Normandy,  and  French  beyond   fea.     Sax.  Ann. 

came  the  furnamec  of  FvafcT,  Sinclair*  Hunting,   p.  369.     Brompt.  p.  972, 

(or  $t.  Clair)  Bofweli,  Mountgomery,  Some  of  them  indeed  (ay,  that  William 

Cambell,  Boife,  Breton*  Talciour,  and  reduced   Mans,   with  auxiliary  forces,      « 

Bochwell.    Scot's  hi^.  of  Scotland,  p.  that   he  carried   over  ftom  JBngiand. 

241.  Malmib.     But  this  is  not  faying,  th<u 

fi  That  goTcrnmeat  was  due  to  him  his  aimy  wholly  c^nfUUd  of  £nglii1i. 

lately 
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itif  reraitcd ;  the  Englifli  glorying  in  faithfully 'ferving  hini 
iaHisiBandy,  whilft  iTiEnglana  he  treated  them  with  great 


Phuip  not  fucceeding  according  to  his  expedation, 
iloB  g^rew  weary  of  the  war,  and  put  an  eftd  to  it  by  a  peace 
11&  the  king  of  England.  . 

Shoitly  alter  this  treaty,  pfiitce  £dgar,  tired  with  living  Edgar  Atlw- 
a»  1  fugitive  in  a  foreign  Country,  Cafti^  to  the  king,  An^  *««f  fi>bmit« 
Kggjag  his  pardon,  fubmitted  to  his  wiII-»    He  m^t'wiift  aju^xmu** 
iB9iffd>Ie  reception,  and  wtis  allowed  a  pouni  of  filvef  A  Maimfi*.  * 
hj.  From  that,  time,  hp  ever  remained  in  obedience,  with-  M.  Paoi* 
m  giving  die  king  die  leaft  caufe  of  uneafinefs.    If  he  had  i 

volcm  CO  complain,  it  was  not  fo  mucl)  of  the  king,  as  of  * 

^  EngKfh,  whd,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  had  preferred 
ipriTate  perlbn  before  him-  It  was  not  Edgar,  that  king 
W3feini  had  deprived  of  the  crown,,  but  Harold,  who  pro-- 
loUy,  had  he  been  able  to  keep  it,  would  have  left  it  to  hi^^ 
ia,  regardlefs  of  the  rights  of  the  Saxon  prince.  On  the 
sdier  hand,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  Edgar  had  reafon  to  be  fkrif- 
fad  widi  the  king's  clemency,  who  was  very  willing  to  re« 
oehe  htm  into  favour,  notwithfhnding  the'iniftruft  he  might 
j^  entertain  of  him. 

Whilft  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  Gregory  VH,   the  The  pope  . 
Mdeft  and  mem  enterprifing  pope  that  ever  fat  in  the  papal  ***"^^^ 
cbir,  fenc  his  nuncio  to  fummon  him  to  do  him  homage,  ^^^ 
petending,  England  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee.     He  de*-  Hawid. 
aaaded  likewife  the  arrears  of  Peter-pence,  which  had  not  |**J*" 
been  paid  for  feveral  years.     Some  pretend  the  pope's  de-  oreg^.V!!, 
Knd  as  to  the  firft  article,  was  not  groundkfs,  but  was  the  £p.Lib.vilI 
confition,  on  which  the  king  had  obtained  the  pope's  appro-  ^P*  *7- 
fadon  for  the  conquefl  of  England.     Others   derive  the 
pope's  fovercignty  over  England,  from  the  voluntaiy  grant 
oTRomefcot,  or  Peter- pence,  made  to  the  church  of  Kome; 
by  Ina  and  OiFa,  kings  of  Weflcx  and  Mercia.    They  pre- 
tnd,  it  was  a  real  tribute,  by  which  they  became  feudata- 
lies  to  the  holy  fee.    In  fine,  there  are  ibme  who  giving  up 
Ail  pietenfion,  content  themfelves  with  dating  this  K)ve-» 
rdgnty  from  the  time  of  Ethel  wulph's  journey  to  Rome.  But 
dioagh  perhaps  at  the'time  king  WiUiam  was  mediuting  his 
cmerpife,  he  did  not  difpute  the  pope's  claims,  yet  when  he» 
buad  himfclf  well  fixed  in  the  throne,  he  was  otherwife  difr 
poU.    He  plainly  told  the  nuncio,  he  held  his  crown  only  ^^^•f^^ 
rfGod  and   his  fword,  and  would  not  make  it  dependent  Mcs  it. 
OQ  any  pcrfon  living.     Nay,  he  went  further:   for,  upon  Ka<ini.  p.  6. 
the  iiuncio's  daring  to'  threaten  him,  he  publiflied  an  edift,  *^^' 

"-  forbidding  ^,  j^^] 
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M7S»  fofbiddiqg^tlitt  fw^'cf^  to  zcknmwlzdf^  aoy.pope  hutvdum  ^ 
tie^Rowed  ^  anid  to  rpctlv^e  any  orders  from  Rome  without . 
his  leave,  jThis  was  \q  make  Gregpry  Tenfible,  who  had 
ihpn  a  CQni{>eutor«  ^oyi^great  a  riik  he  run  of  beipg  ,'lbuj^  ' 
in  Ills  turn,  if  Ibe  'per(iftc3ih  his  claims.  As  for  the  Arrears ' 
of  Peter- penoe^  be  j>r«iiii(ed  -to  pay  what  *wasilue^  and  to  \ 
be  more  ponilual'to'  tlie  future.  This  iirmneis  conviociiig  ' 
fhe^O^e,  thejiihg  was  not  fwayed  by  (uperftitiouc  fcrnplcsy  ' 
much  le(s  to  be  ^wed.  with  threats,  tit  didfifted  from  his  ,pr^*  : 
<ci)6ons.  J  ' 

The  king's  loQg  ((ay  inKormandy,  occafioned  in  lEngIan4 
, -aTreih  cbn^iracv,  ^  much  the  more  dangerous  as  the.moft  ' 
conHdemtile  of  .the  Jt^rman  lords  were  ihefontrivers.  R-alph 
de  Guader, 'a  Br«toD>  ead  of  Suffolk,  aadHqger  de  firete<* 
^  vil,  ear]  of  Hereford  \  reiblving  to  iUnite  thek  two  familie% 
|)y  the  marriilge  of  Ra^[)h,  with  thedaifghtcr  of!RogQr-^4 
the  king,,  for  reaibds  unknown,  put  a  {lop  to  their  proceed- 
ings* liie  earls,  who  duiA not  Complete  the  marri^^eewlulft 
the  king  was  in  'England,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  Rb« 
fiuice  to  aecomplHh  -their  -defign.  They  made  a  fplendid  en- 
tertainment upon  this  occaTion,  to  whidi  were  invited  feveral 
podbns  of  qqali^,  aoM^  amoi)^  the  reft,  earl  Waltboff.  ^As 
they  kiiew the  kiWs  temper,  they. formed  at*  the. Cuneiioie 
'the*ptPJo£lofaeon?piracy  to'depoie  him,  .perceiving  no  othtc 
way  to  avoid  >the  effe£b  of  hisar^ger.  The,prefent  occaiiofi 
'leemihg,  favourable  to  draw  their. guefts  into  their  plot,  as 
iboh  as  they  (kw  them  heated  with  wine,  they  bqgan  to  talk 
of  the  Icing,  and  dwelt  tipon  fuch  fubie£b  as  were  moft  likely 
to  exafperate  them  againft  him.  They  pretended  to^pity  the 
^nglilh,  who  from  beiiig  always  a  freepeople,  wece  now  re« 
duced  to  a  (bameful  fervttude.  As  for  the  Normans,  they 
ftirred'diem  up  with  the  confideration  of  the  king's  .fevere 
^overnmont,  who  by  the  exceffive  tn^pofitienslaid  on.eftatess 
cook  from  them  with  one  hand,  what  he  had  ..given  theo^ 
yrith  the  other.  In  fine.. perceiving -they  were  heard  with 
pleajRn-e,  they  openly  declared,  it  was  unworthy  of  .perfoos 
of  honour  10  be.  governed  by  a  ba&ard,  who  had  ufurped  the 
two.  crowns  he  poJQHIed.    Their  difcourfe  had  fo  (lidden  an 

*     I  Bfetev!ly  a  tApubff  m'Vonnandy,  ajbr  the  con^ueft.    DiMonrdfiy. 

He  WM  fen  to  'WUUisr 'FiMiftem,  '^  Shcivas  daughter  wWIIUamPlte' 

e»l«fHeiifodyltt'Bii|laid,«Bdft«m  tiAeni,    «ad  Ko0er*s  filkr,    not  hat 

'  bim  h  was,  that  the  iaae  lawt  vaA  4aiigbter.  The  aaaniafe  yrat  celfebm- 

"ciiftotn%  obicrved  in  BretcviL  woe  al-  ted  at'Ixin^hasij   snuf  NtfWloaiket, 

'  ^  vbNSfsd  ^Kod'  jfTKJtwoA '  iff  Hettford,  Malaifl)* 


'O  ^   E  H  6  L  A  ^  D. 

Ci%&  dnfe  cnMiiiflk,  ni«y  t^Ivc^  to  ttkt  iirsis  luid  lapMfe 
ifclB^'s  icMmw  Esiri  Wahh<^,  'WaMlfcd  %vfth  wine  lite  w*K)x^ 
ft  fCfty  <faiiic  infeD  the  ^c^  WiA^iht  rcAdftii^  Vmi  flit  coiife*  t^  pi^^. 
fiein.  But  on  tte-lnbrro^,  Ad  feMtft  of  the  <ilqii6r  tfe^^ 
fca^crfbd>  lie  dorifiaered  nkore  MfiMir^jr,  that  hie  htfd  €Hi^ 
farbd  in  ah  ciitd^riie,  nAtdt^  ifift«ad  of  Attetng  the  £li^ffli 
iaoi  d^i^iitfBoiy,  ccAild  not  but  iffctea&  thdr  ihifciy.  'He 
htbm  the  dieicalties  Which  HMM  nsfttlrkliy  occbr  in  -Ate 
neaeSoiu  Biit  '(iii)|>ofiitg  tc  eflaHeed  ft»  fticceerf,  be  {Mrfiy 
fMofca  Elhgliiia4p^dh6tbeli]fe1)4^tferfor  it,  fintie  1Mb 
fiedi  Biecothe  a'prey  lb  fe^^  petfy  T^^'^'^  ^^^  woulll 
aofiete  her  niin.  Moreover,  he  conuderod,  in  cafe  thb 
m^ifMbm  ^^^hre  <^(h^,  Miich  wks  yttvf  pnhOAe,  the 
ti^£jnce'wUu<ail!  ftll  bfiMslicfad^  lis  b^  an  En^Skmilt, 
Mmas  tlhcl  foMg^s  nright  fmd  tome  filv<$Ur  %ith  the  4c}fi$. 
&  ootfi '  kiat  Ukelrife  for&kr  Yemeftibefiiig  he  \vaB  Amdl  in* 
iitti  to  ^He  kii^,  SHrUb  iM,  bhfy  t^^rUdned  him  oh^e  before, 
te  ^  tSifBrT^iOMfd  Mm  by  iMahy  ftrvours,  'from  lill  his 
caaiiiyiheii.  Thefe  «^Hkiai<tfts\v^kIngiA  hisffrinid  aheiirty 
Kpenunce  for  what  he'had'iidM,  he  wcm  to  LiuiMnc,  and  f^9«i»  tf 
'djpirted  to  him  ^  that  hild  'pMKd.  t4!e'klled|ged,  his  drlrik-  '^ 
igtao  tnttch,  pcMbitiied  hlhi  hot  tb'r^f^s&  on  what  1»^pr^ 
f^dtbhim,  iiM  ehtr^t^d  htm  tb  iiftercede  Ibf  his  (^ndoh, 
'nt'vMnOMp  coifihieilded  hU  f^^pentance,  and  didvifed  hria 
» fciMiir  fcrth^rfih  to  tbd^ldlhg^  Md  idform  him  of  all  the 
fircvmifanvoes.  lie  fifllt  hlih  fn  hdpes  of  eafliy  (Aprafaiing  ^a 
fKdon'fbr  a  drfihe  do^%ith  fo  Rttte  premeditation,  at  fueh 
attHe,  Mdfi!yr'Mii^he'#^to'1b6albri^,  and  ev^n'Vhrote 
^  the  lung  Ihlfis  b^Hulf.  W^thbff  tjikttlg  this  ^ju)yice,  im-  "^  »  fo** 
ne&kWy^tht^and  threwfitthftlf  Atthc  king's  feet,  who  rt-  ^"^ 
ba^lOai  i^cfjr'tftrfly,  'and'pafdoncd  his  imprudence,  ifttr 
lepras  itfdrnied  bf  all'  the  j>2U^ieu)af8  Of  the  conf}>ira^. 

The'lihg  int^n  toy  much  ahirmed  at  this  news,  and  ^e-  The  plot  it 
Uved  to  return  into  England,  without  delay,  to  appeafe  the*^**** 
tioiilftes  iictiifidried  byJjiis*  alSfifticc.    But  hls/p'reftnte'Was 
not  heceflary,   The,confpirac)^  was  ftifled  alihofi  In  its  lartb, 
tr  the  Tfgilance'of  the  bifliop^of  Biqreux  the  regent  K    The 
liro'drfls  had  coiic^fttcd  thrir  niiafurcs  fo  ill,  that' thi*y  cfotfld  . 

1  A^'^hf^hilp  viWxdBvf^  )»'  ',  vcn,  iwi  jolnrng  earl  Aa]^;  'while 

UftfWitftttmp  4eelwiitf  «bbot  of  ^Od(^   mmI  Qodhty,    bi^Qp  of  Ci»n« 

Udkam,  VrCa,  jtkaiff  of  W^if^ftar*  Jt0n(6f>  fparched  with  »a  annyof -fi|i« 

.Ai|^aBdW||ter.(k|i4^i  wllo^rew  ,^^ifl|  aad  French  tftinft.  oarl  Aidph.  >S« 

ad  «f  litnford  firoB  paffing*^chc  Sc* 

not 
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ii6t  even  join  the  forces,  each  had  aflefnUed,  (bthatRatp^j 
de  Guader  found  himfelf  conftrained  to  retire  to  Norwick 
caftle,  where  he  was  unmediately  befieged.  As  he  defpair^ 
of  pfiMfdoO)  in  cafe  he  fell  into  thd  iung's  hands,  he  did  ikjj 
think  fit  to  wait  the  illiie  of  the  fiege,  but  finding  meana  tQ 
«fcape,  fled  into  Denmark  "•  After  his  departure,  hia 
countd*s  defended  the  caftle  fome  time,  but  at  length  furren* 
dcred  upon  terms.  She  had  liberty  to  follow  the  earl  her 
Ipoufe,  who  had. now  procured  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king^ 
of  Denmark  to  fuppqrt  the  revolters.  And  indeed,  ibon  ai-» 
ter,  a  D.anifli  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  England,  but  not 
finding  the  Englifh  inclined  to  rife,  failed  bade  iminediate- 
ly\  ... 

Some  of  the  Mean  time  king  William  being  returned  to  England,  was 
^^^■^^i!^^*^  informed  there  were  flill  fome  remains  of  the  confpiracy  in 
'^  the  wcftern  (bounties  \    To  prevent  the  fire  from  rekindling^ 

be  marched  with  ail  fpeed  to  thofe  parts,  and  feverely  pit- 
niibed  all  whom  he  fufpe&ed  to.be  concerned  in  the  plot. 
Some  he. ordered  to  be  hanged,  others,  to  have  their  feet 
and  hands  cut  off,  or  their  eyes  put  out.  Thofe  that  werjc 
moil  favourablv  treated,  were  baniihed  the  kingdom*  Not- 
withflandins  Cne  pardon  granted  to  earl  WalSiofF,  he  was 
apprehended,  carried  to  Winchefter,  publicklv  beheaded, 
and  buried  under  the  fcaiFold.  His  riches  are  faid  to  be  the 
principal  occafion  of  his  death,  the  king  having  an  eye  to  his 
great  eitate  ^  Others  add,  that  Judith  his  wife,  aid  not  a 
little  contribute  to  his  ruin,  exafperating  the  king  by  falfe  re- 
ports, that  (he  might  be  at  liberty  to  marry  elfewhere.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  the  unhappy  fiite  of  this  brave  earl  was  univer- 
fally  lamented.  Every  one  thought,  he  was  too  feverely  pu* 
nifhed  for  fo  flight  a  crime,  even  fuppofing  he  had  not  ob- 
tained his  pardon.  A  little  after,  his  body  was  removed  ta 
Croyland  abbey,  where  it  was  faid  to  work  divers  miracles^ 
and  the  earl  pafTed  with  the  people  for  a  true  martjT.    The 
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m  He  wtnt  firil  to  Bretagne,  tn<l 
theoce  to  Denmark,  whtrc  he  prevail- 
ed upon  the  king  t)f  Dctmnrk  to  lend 
him  fiioeottiv;  which  acoordiogly  came 
ibme  tUBtf  after,  in  two  hundred  ihips, 
voder  the  command  of  Canute,  king 
Sweyn't  fon^  and  rarl  Hacune ;  but  not 
finding  the  Sngli&  difpofed  to  take  arms, 
they  iailnd  to  Flandert,  after  having 
-  ftaid  twd  dayt  m  the  Thamea  month* 
•  The  Sax.  Ann.  and  M.  Paria  fay, 
that  they  had  kut  befoic  this  (a  the 


king  of  Denmark  for  affiflance. 

A  In  the  year  1074,  a  week  before 
Chrii^maa,  died  Edgitha,  rdia  of  Ed- 
ward  the  confeflbr,  and  was  boned  by 
the  king  her  hulband,  in  Weftminfler 
abbey,  where  a  fine  monument  was  af- 
terwards ere£ted  to  her  memoiy.  Sax, 
Ana. 

o  Amongft  the  WcUh  who  had  jom- 
cd  in  It.     Sax.  Ann.  • 

P  He  w«t  bchetdad  May  31,  1075, 
Xngulph, 
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ttorcfCroylandy  encouraging  this  belief,  was  turned  out 
iftb  monafiery,  by  the  king's  order,  and  In^ulphus,  z* 
wA  of  Fontevraud,  was  put  in  his  room.  This  is  the  faant 
IgJphus^  who,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  kins 
Vil^m»  has  not  failed  to  atteft,  m  his  hiftory  of  Croylanc^ 
le  miracles  wrought  at  WalthofF'S  tomb.  .         . 

Thoi^  the  EngTifli  were  not  concerned  in  the  late  con'-TheXn^ 
^Bxy,    but  rather  refufcd  to  join  the  malecontents,    yet  ■'^  **"f^ 
voetfaey  no  lefs  puntfbed;  The  king  took  it  for  granted,  ^*^*  *'**** 
i^  had  privately  fomented  the  rebellion,  and  confequently, 
t^nrcd  Ibme  of  their  eftates,  and  others  of  their  liberty. 
Fian  this  time,  William  of  Malmlbury  dates  the  (ervitude  MalnA. 
rf4c  EngKlh.   As  much  Norman  as  he  was,  he  plainly  in*  P*  **^ 
iaates,  diat  from  thenceforward,  the  king  had  no  regard 
'a  dKm.     Hence  it  may  be  conjc£hircd,  the  king's  fevertty 
fedie  Engliih  was  very  great  and  univerfal,  fince  this  hiflo- 
m  reckons  as  a  trifle,  what  the  king  had  already  done  with     , 
ijpe&  to  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  king,  to  remove  from  the  WilStm 
h^lh  all  thoughts  of  a  revolt,  rendering  him  cafy,  he  went  ^^  ^^' 
Wond  iJta,  to  be  revenged  of  Ralph  de  Guader,  who  was  umd, 
sdred  to  his  city  of'Dol  in  Bretagne  <i.     He  was  notfatif-  Huntingd* 
U  with  feizing  all  his  eftates  in  England,  but  refblved  to  *"•  '^^^  * 
ieprive  him  alfo  of  his  hereditary  poiTdfions.     For  ti>at  pur-  BefiegeaDol, 
poib,  he  laid  fiege  to  Del,  which  however  he  could  nottake^  andraiies 
ac  rdiflance  of  the  beficged,  giving  the  king  of  France  time      **•** 
to  come  to  their  relief.    King  William  miffing  his  aim,  re-     1076. 
{vned  to  England,  where  during  the  reft  of  that  and  the  ^  ■— y*.^ 
Uowing  year,    nothing  remarkable  happened,    except  ^Brompu 
ooaodl  hel4  at  London,  where  was  fettled  the  precedency  of 
k  biihops. 

The  king  enjoyed  then  a  tranquillity  which  feemed  to  pr6-     1077. 
oiJe  a  long  continuance,  when  it  was  difturbed  by  an  unex-  y 

1  P.  P«u^  v^t  a  difierpit  account  ilrft  dukes  of  Normtfidjr.  The  dnke  of 

tf  dui  meter  s  he  fays,  that  Falk,  Rretagne  re^fes ;  upon  which  Wil- 

ari  of  Anjouy  aad  H«el,  duke  of  Bre-  liam  goes  about  to  compel  him  to  it, 

tfae,  having  affifted  the  inhabitantt  ind  befiegeaDol.    HecomesAl^ith  mi- 

«f  UanSy  William  was  preparing  to  in-  meroos  forces  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 

■ade  tfarir  dominions  :    but  a  pope*s  fieged,  whofe  brave  re6ftance-had  very 

fetibat  ^ppened  to  be  then  in  fsuch  leilened  king  William's  trmy» . 

pcribaded  thfsn  to  a  peac^,  and  farces  him  to  raife  the  fiege.    As 

tkk  WjUiam  readily  came  into,  up-  he  was  retiring,  the  confederate  troops 

m  ^  news  of  the  coaipiracy  in  En-  f%\\  ttpon  l^ii^o,  aiid  killed  abundance  of 

iaA.    A»  toon  as  that  was  quelled,  his  men,  and  withal  became  miifters  of 

lie  caaK  back  to  Normandy,  and  fent  his  baggage,    the  loft  of  wbkh  wat 

tUi  ordm  to  come  and  do  him  ho-  computed  at  15^000 1.    Ord.  Vitaliiu' 

pate,asluspredcccironhaddoiietoch^  Malmil|| 

pc4^e4 
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efei  iu^e£bd  '.    Sbhie  pretend,  this  citadel  was  fofmdtfd  193^ 
>  Jtilius  Czfiir,  but  it  Would  be  difficult  to  prove  Csfar  wa^ 
ever  at  London,  and  more  fo, .  that  he  undertook  this  woric^ 
of  which  be  makes  no  mention  in  his  commentaries. 
*^^di^?'*      Tbc  peace   with  Scotland,   and  the  fubmiffion  of  thm 
S^thf       WcUh,  introduced  a  State  of  tranquillity,  which  lafted  ibme 
years.     The  king  took  this  opportunity  to  fettle  the  afFairs 
of  the  kingdom.    Since  his  accc^on  to  the  crown,  England 
had  been  in  extreme  confufion,  by  reafon  of  the  alterations 
9S  well  in  the  government,  as  in  the  laws  and  methods  oF 
adminiftering  juftice.     But  this  confufion  was  ftill  increafed 
with  regard  to  the  debts  of  private  perfons.    The  creditors 
imagined,  they  who  were  put  in  pofleilion  of  the  lands  were 
to  pay  the  debts  of  thofe  that  were  turned  out,  and  accord* 
inely  to  them  were  they  fent  by  the  debters.    But  the  poT- 
^&&rs  refitfed  to  meddle  with  matters  that  were  liable  to  (b 
many  frauds,  and  maintained,  the  king  granted  them  the 
lands  free  from  all  demands.     Befldes,  the  jurifprudence  of 
the  Normans  being  different  from  that  of  the  £ngli(h,  there 
was  no  knowing  how  to  proceed,  the  king  not  having  yet- 
"  ,  determined  any  thing  on  that  fubjed.    If  he,  had  made  any 

.regulations,  it  was  in  cafes  where  his  own  advantage  and 
V    '     *  intereft  were  concerned.    As  for  private  perfons,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  hsid  hitherto  given  himfelf  much  trouble  a< 
M.Weft.     bout  them*    It  is  true  indeed,  thev  who  extol  him  on  all 
Stt.  Ann.   occafions,  remark  the  ftrid  juftice  tnat  was  exercifed  in  his 
reign,  with  refped  to  crimes,  as  an^rgument  of  his  affection 
for  his  fubjedts  \     But  this  proof  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  they  ^ 
imagine,  for  this  ftri£tnefs  turned  noiefs  to  the  king's,  than 
to  the  people's  advantage,  as  the  fufiering  crimes  to  go  un  J 
puniibed  muft  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fupreme  autho- 
U^  Ctt-  rity.    Befides,  offences  for  the  moft  part  being  then  punifh-i- 
*W*  able  by  pecuniary  fines,  all  the  profit  accrued  to  the  king, 

whp  had  deprived  the  earls,  barons,  and  biihops  of  the  (hare 
tiiey  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  kings  *« 

How- 

■» 

y  (fttfiAiIphy  lilhop  of  Rochefler^  iht  county,  hundred,  ind  other,  courts* 

Vvuthe  chief  tutyffot  of  the  building,  (which  did  not  grow  into  difuie  till 

,1V^  P»  .47*      .     ;  .'  hing  John*j  r^n.    St.  Am*nd.)  or 

»  During  his  reign,!  people  could  go  that  he  abfolotely  deprived  the  eaidor- 

•iboiit  ft»y  where  /at^  .ajid  uomol^fiiedy  men  or  earla  of  the  profits  that  accpied 

cvca  though,  ^hgp  yig^^  lo9^  with  to  theip  ixoinfineai,  4r:»    Butheleenit 

jjjn)^  I  ^whcres^Mppe^ jffjyy jriM> jt  w«s  ^ther  hy  hit  Uws  (o  have  cojiBrme^ 

^atn  of Vtihbers.  'HjsgiAft:J4*  ^*^  i^?'  ^"  ^  ppfleflion  cheieof.    As  £9^ 

Jifoaipt.                   ■  wo-rrT  ►       .-..  the .bj/fiQps,  it  is  certain,  .that,  Mertii 


the.'bi/fiop;;,  It  is  certain,  .that,  fvherey 
a  See  the  foregoing  di{iertation*    It      theyufed,  under  the  Saxon  kings>tbritm 
46ct  not  a|»pe«r  th^t  WiUkm  aMi^iN     thecount^^hundfedi  and  AexilTs  coortSi 
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However  this  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  king's  pre^ 
tasynaot  paffion  was  a  deiire  to  heap  up  riches.     He  was  < 
Kvcr  weary  with  inventing  n(W  expedients  to  gratify  his  co-  Mulmib. 
Ts&QBS  teknper  ^.     We  h^vc  already  fcen  how  he  impoverifli-  ^**''  ^""^ 
d  tbe  Engiifh.     But  in  this  he  a<5ied  as  much  or  more  for 
ttadrantage  of  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners^  than  for 
91  own*     He   therefore  judged  it  feafonabley  that  the  fo- 
ogoeis  who  were  proprietors  of  the  eAates    in   England^ 
toM  be  liable  to  the  fame  impoiltions  as  the  £ngl;j9i.   But 
^he  might  proceed  in  due  proportion,  he  wanted  to  know  s.Dudc^r. 
ec  Tiluc  of  every  pcrfon's  eftate.     To  this  end  he  ordered  Hoved. 
sexad  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  lands,  goods^  and  chattels  '"S^'P*^* 
cf  all  his  fubjeds.     This  furvey  contained  the  number  of 
Kits  in  each  man's  eftate,  what  he  was  wont  to  pay  in  the 
ksQQ  reigns,  and  how  much  he  had  been  taxed  of  late  years 
toce  the   revolution.    Moreover,  what  ftock  each  had  of 
iaries,  cattle,  (heep,  &c.  how  much  ready  money  in  his 
kade,  what  he  owed,  and  what  was  owing  to  him.     All 
&s  was  fee  down  in  great  ordeir  in  a  book  called  doomf-  DoomMfy 
bf  book,  that  is,  the  book  of  the  day  of  judgment,  appa>  ^<'<^- 
nody  to  denote  that  the  tneans  of  the  £ngli(h  Were  fifted  in 
62t  book,  as  the  jidbions  of  mankind  will  be  at  that  great 
kf.    This  geni^ral  regifter,  which  fome  term  the  great  terrar, 
or  land- book  of  England,  was   laid  up  in  the  exchequer  or 
kii^s  treafury^  to  be  cbnfulted  iipon  occafion ;  that  is,  as  an 
bftorian  expitrfles  it,  when  it  was  required  to  know,  of  how  Pol.  Viii, 
Bach  more  wool  the  Englifli  flocks  might  be  fleeced.     The 
king's  &Ti£t  orders  to  take  this  furvey  with  all  poflible  exa6^* 
ic6,  were  pimdually  executed  ^,  the  commiffioners  as  well 
as  private  perlbns,  having  caufe  to  dread  an  exemplary  pu- 

ti&  tbe  ad  or  ihtnff,  and  there  joint-  b  W.  Malxnibury  owns  that  he  waa 

IfdeteciDlne  both  ecdeliaftical  and  ie-  juftly  blameable  upon  that  account,  and 

oka  caoiiBB.   King  WiUiam  did,  in  the  that  he  had  no  regard  for  what  he  faid 

)as  ic8  5,  ordain,  that  no  bHhop  or  or  did,  though  nevet  lb  unbecoming  hia 


fiiould,  for  the  future,  bold  royal  chara&er.  To  aa  he  could  but  be  a 

|ka  in  any  cff  thofe  courts,  concern-  gainer  by  it.     Maimlb.  Sax.  Ajsn. 
JBgepifcopal  laws  or  canons,  but  that  c  Yet  this  it  not  fo  exzCt  a  furvey, 

tsoy  ooe  who  had  tranfgrefled  the  e-  as  dymc  hiflorians  would  rrprcfent  it,  if 

|ifeo^  ]aw<y  fhould  be  judged  in  fuch  we  may  judge  of  the  reft  by  what  la- 

ffare  aa  the  bilhop  AouM    appoiut ;  gulphus  relates  abcut  bis  own  monaf- 


rife    to  the  ecclefiafHcal     tety  of  Croyland.    That  the  comxbif- 
CHta.  *The  order  whereby  the  biihops     doners  were  fo  kind  and  civil,  as  not 


of  thia  valuable  privi-  trj  give  in  the  true  value  of  it:  and  we 

kgt,  aad  had  their  jorifdidion  confia-  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  other  mo* 

9i  to  fjpnQial  mattexa,  ia  hi  Sclden's  nafteries  found  the  hke  favour.     Set 

fisks  «n  Sadnacr^  p.  167.  gad  Brady.  Tyncl,  p.  5  5. 
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THEHIStoRt 

ni  limcnt,  in  cafe  they  uM  any  fraud,  or  were  guiltj  of  ttM^ 
lead  connivance  on  this  occafion  *,  * 

We  may  cafily  guefs,  this  furvey  was  not  taken  pxirely  to' 
fitisfy  the  king's  curiofity.  The  taxes  laid  afterwards  tipoir 
almoft  all  ^the  efFcds  or  private  perfons,  were  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  his  intent  was  to  leave  the  EnglKh  no  more  thttn 
what  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftencc.  This 
monarch,  confidering  England  as  a  conquered  conntry,  ima- 
gined hi'mfelf  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  the  ktngdcrm^ 
and  that  the  vanquifhed  were  to  receive  what  he  was  pleafed 
10  leave  them,  as  a  fignal  favour.  According  to  this  rule,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee,  his  revenues  were  to  be.  proportionable  to  the 
eftates  of  the  Englifh,  and  his  own  avaricioufnefs.  Not  tor 
enter  into  a  particular  account  of  the  feveral  branches  of  his 
tevenues  ^^  it  will  fuffice  to  obferve^  that  it  amounted  annu- 
ally 


^  This  furvey  was  begun  in  the  year 
toSo,  and  Aniihed  in  ioS6.  It  \h'as 
m^de  by  vcrdidl  or  prefentment  of  jo- 
ties,  or  certain  perfons  fworn  in  every 
hundred,  wapentake,  or  county,  before 
tommiilioners,  confifttng  of  the  great- 
eft  earls  or  bifhops,  who  enquired  into, 
and  defcribcd  as  wdl  the  pofleflions 
alnd  cuftoms  of  the  king,  as  of  his 
great  men.  They  noted,  what,  and 
how  much  arable  land,  pafturc,  mea- 
dow, and  wood  every  man  had,  and 
what  was  the  extent  and  value  of  them 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  confeflbr, 
(expreflfed  by  the  letten  T.  R.  E.  i.  e. 
tempore  regis  Edwardi)  and  at  the  time 
#f  making  the  furvey.  This  furvey 
was  made  by  counties,  hundreds, 
towns  or  manors,  hides,  half-hides, 
virgates,  and  acres  of  land,  meadow, 
patturv,  and  wood.  Alio  they  ndted' 
What  mills  and  filheries,  aiid'  in  feme 
tounties  what  and  how  many  freemeik 
/ocmeo,  villains,  bdrtfars,  fervaiits, 
iroong  cattle,  iheep,  ho^,  working 
horfes,  &c.  In  every  town  and  mandr, 
4nd  who  they  belonged  tOir  Alwayt 
letting  down  the  king's  name  firft, 
then  the  biihops,  abbots,  and  all  the 
great  men  that  held  of  the  king  in 
chiefi  Brady,  p.  105,  ao6.  This  fur- 
tey  was  chiefly  intended  to  give  the 
Iting  a  troe  account  of  his  0IOI1  lands 
«r  demefnet,  as  alfo  what  vireFe.hel4  fcy 
Jkis  tenants  in  capite.  It  is  therefore' 
ft)  wonder,  if  many  of  thoie  towns  or 
^ittaget,  wbicJI^  wen  Uko  Ut^  b^  ^jbeir 


feiidatarles  or  uider-tenants,  «re  quiti 
left  out  and  omitted  in  it.  Some  dties 
and  towna  of  note  aie  not  mentioned 
thereh),  as  any  one  may  find  that  will 
but  take  the  pains  to  coflipane  it  witk 
an  exsL€t  caUlogue  of  the  ahdent  townt 
and  villogeft  in  England,  the  greatei^ 
part  of  which  he  will  not  be  able,  ta 
find  there.  All  England  (except  Weft- 
morelaad,  Cumberland,  and  North- 
umberland,) was  defcribed,  wiib  part 
of  Wales ;  and  the  defcription  or  fur- 
vey written  in  two  books,  call<ul  the 
great  uid  little  doomOay  book,  now 
in  the  exchequer.  The  little  book 
contains  only  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Efiex.  This  being  ihe  higheft  record 
in  the  kingdom,  it  was  then  (and  is 
to  this  day)  a  dedfive  evidence  in  any 
controverly  in  which  there  may  be  oc- 
cafion to  make  ul'e  of  it. 

e  They  are  fet  down  by  Brady  m 
follows.  1.  A  land-tax,  called  hidage^ 
which  he  found  hinre  before  his  acrivai 
in  the  time  of  Edwaid  the  conftfibr, 
or  rather  which  he  let  up  again.  «• 
Rdtefty  or  fines  fbr  giving  the  pofleffioa 
of  hereditary  tees,  afiignation  of  dowsr 
out  of  the  hfilbaiid*s  eftate^  codipofi- 
tion  for  licenoe  to  marry,  and  to  hart 
the  wardfiiipa  of  hein,  or  entrance  up- 
on farms  due  to  him  fiom  all  teninti  in 
caphe.  Alio  penal  fines,  fotfeituics  of 
goods,  and  -pecuniary  mollis  for  cnmet, 
iec  •  Tolls  and  cuflNims  for  pafiage  and 
pontage,  fior  liberty  of  buying  and  (dU 
'»$  I  txokp  bcfides  ^  aocif nr  caf- 
W9# 


<)  F    E  N  G  L  A  N  I^ 

iBjr  fo  four  hiibdred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  fum, 
acconUng  to  a  moderate  computation,  was  eqUal  to  five  ihil- 
fioos  now  of  the  fame  money*  Befides  thefe  fettled  revenues, 
khad  a  peat  many  perquifites^  as  mul6ts  and  fines,  which 
vcFe  very  frequent  in  thofe  days.  But  what  is  further  re- 
narkable  in  this  matter,  is,  that  none  of  this  money  was 
employed  in  paying  the  armv  that  was  kept  on  foot.  In  the 
4&ibiit]on  of  the  lands  UKen  from  the  Englifh,  the  king 
bul  taken  cans  to  charge  them  with  the  maintenance  of  hi& 
troops.  The  new  proprietors  were  very  willing  to  accept 
cf  the  eftates  upon  that  condition,  flnce  having  no  rights 
ibey  were  wholly  indebted  to  his  liberality  for  them.  By 
i&b  means  he  maintained,  without  any  manner  of  charge  OJeric. 
to  him,  threefcore  thoufand  men,  ready  to  march  upon^*^* 
liiefirft  notice.  It  is  not  at  all  flrange,  he  pafTed  for  the*"'^^^ 
licfaeft  prince  in  his  time,  fince  his  income  vaftly  ex- 
ceeded the  expence  of  his  houfehold,  in  which  he  fpent 
kit  a  fioaali  part  of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  whole  king* 
dom. 

After  the  king  had  thus  fettled  his  revenues,  he  fought    1079. 
ineaas  to  gratify  another  paffion,  which  was  almofl  as  ftrone  Ui-^v<*»iiui 
as  die  former.     I  mean  his  fondnefs  for  hunting,   which  The  king 
caoicd  him  to  commit  many  uhjufl  a£b.     By  thefe  ads  I  J^^J'^f  ^ 
do  not  underflaiid  thofe  fevere  laws  he  made  on  that  account^  hunting; 
though  they  were  very  rigorous  ^     This  does  not  properly  M,  Paiw* 
diftinguifli  him  from  many  other  princes,  who  look  upon  the  ^"'  '^"• 
breaches  of  the  game-laws,  as  a  moft  capital  offence,  and 
more  readily  pardon  the  killing  of  a  than  than  a  flae.    What 
I  fpeak  of,  was  the  prodigious  defoiation  king  WiTli;(m  6r-  Makes  th0 
imd  to  be  made  in  Hampfhirt,  1^  difpeopling  the  country  ^^^^ 
far  above  thirty  miles  in  compafs,  demolifhing  the  churches 
and  hoiifes   to^lnake  a  foreft  for  jthe   habitation  qf  wild 

losi  upon  nefcMndue.    3.  Crowti  prdenti;  and  pecuniary  puniftments^ 

IiBds,    being  fourteen    hundred    and  which,  if  w^  reckon  ten  times  as  much 

tmtaXf  two  manon  or  lordihips  in  lb-  now,  according  to  the  rata  of  thing! 

nnl  coontie^    befides  abundance  of  ib  his  time,  his  yearly  revenue  amount* 

finnt  aad  lands  in  Middlefez,  Shrop-  ed  to  31874,497!.  i6s.  3d.     But  al^ 

ftae,    Rutland/hire,     In    the  laft  of  low  it  to  be   fifteen  times  fo  much 

vhkfa  be  bad  alfo  a  hundred  and  fifty  Aow   as    Xhtti,  as  may  very  well  be 

foamis  of  tent  in  white  money.     To  done,  and  not  over-rate  it,  thca{  his 

trhkb  finally  add  efcbeats  and  forfeit-  yearly  inctsne  was  5,^11,746  I.  14  s. 

let.  ■  in  flibrt,  his  revenue  was  a  di     half-penny,    brides    frte- gifts. 

So  pat,  that  Ordericus  Vitalis  fays,  nnes,  and  amerciaments  for  offence^ 

it  was  reported  to  be  one  thoufand  and  Brady,  Vol.  II.  p.  204— 21 1. 
fixty  poands  of  Aerling  money,  thirty         t  Namely,  that   vhoever  ki  leil  » 

ftjllifi{;s  and  a  penny  half' penny  of  the  deer,  (hould  have  hAi  e}'es  put  out.  SaS« 

juft  reaU  tad  profits  of  England  every  Ann,  M.  Paris. 


mj  of  the  /ear,  btfidcs  bH  fifVs  aqd 


H  a  beafts. 
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bcafts  ^.  if  wc  may  believe  certain  hiftorians,  he  did  not 
make  the  owners  of  the  lands  or  houfes  the  leaft  amends. 
This  traA  of  land,  called  before  Ytene,  was  afterwards 
termed  the  New-Foreft.  Some  affirm,  befidcs  the  diverfion 
of  hunting,  the  king  had  another  inducement  to  depopulate 
thefe  parts.  They  pretend  his  aim  was  to  give  a  free  accefs 
to  the  troops^  which,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  he  might  fend  for 
from  Normandy.  But  this  motive,  which  feems  to  be  veqr 
trifling,  was  doubtlcfs  invented  by  thofe,  who,  having  en- 
tertained a  great  idea  of  this  prince,  were  perfuaded,  he  was 
guided  in  all  his  adions  by  prudence  and  policy,  as  if  princes 
Ota.  Vital,  were  not  as  fubjeft  to  paffions  as  other  men.  Others  ob- 
fcrving,  that  two  of  his  fons  *  and  one  of  his  grandfons  * 
loft  their  lives  in  this  very  foreft  by  extraordinary  accidents^ 
conclude  from  thence,  that  heaven  took  vengeance  for  the 
injuries  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands. 
tiisafFeaion  Thc  king's  great  aftedion  for  Normandy  was  another  of 
tor  Nor-  |^J5  governing  paffions.  Every  thing  pradifed  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  pattern  of  peifedion.  Accordingly  he  cn-^ 
deavoured  to  aboliih  the  Saxon  laws,  and  eftablifh  the  Nor- 
man in  their  room  ^.    Perhaps  he  would  have  puihed  this 

matter 


fTiiindy. 
Brady. 
Tytrcl 


i  There  were  thirty  fix  parifli  church- 
es Jcinoliflied.  In  this  foreft  axe  now 
j)ine  "w-zllcs*  and  to  every  one  a  keeper, 
two  nng^rs,  a  bow-beaier,  and  a  lord* 
wjrden.  On  the  north>fide  of  Mai- 
Wood  cafilc  is  the  oak  that  buds  on 
Chiiflmasday,  and  withers  again  l>e- 
fore  night.    Camden.  aJd.  to  Hamp. 

b  Richard  his  fecond  fon^  and  Wil- 
I.am  Rufus. 

i  Richard  (an  of  duke  Robertf 
Mnlnilb. 

k  This  is  mor«  than  is  advanced  by 
the  antient  hiHorians :  William  had 
Indeed  the  laws  KranHated  into  French. 
but  ftill  thefe  were  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  ftatutes  of  the  EngliA 
kings.  Forthis^  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Ingulphus.  Ipfum  etiom  idio- 
nia  tantura  abhorrebant  [Norminni] 
quod  leges  terrsr,  ftatuta^ue  Angliconun 
rcgum  lingua  Gallica  tradlarentttry  p. 
71.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  king 
William  I.  liked  the  Englifli  law  fo 
well,  that  he  caufed  it  to  be  written 
in  the  Norman  tongue,  and  eftabli/bed 
great  part  of  it  in  Normandy.  But 
there  is  no  authority  'for  this,  it  net 
Wing  i3Qeatio»5d  by  any  covvai  hifto* 


rian  or  oth^  writer,  either  of  England 
or  Normandy<  It  will  not  be  amifs  to 
infert  here  the  obfervation  or  conjee* 
ture  of  a  learned  gentleman  at  relittcd 
by  Madox,  p.  1 23*  hi  ft.  of  the  eaihe* 
quer.  It  fetmed  to  him,  by  thccourie 
of  Englifli  biftory,  and  otherwile,  that 
after  the  Norman  conqueft,  there  en- 
fued  a  great  alteration  in  the  old  En- 
gli/h  laws,  manner?,  and  ufagcs.  Ne* 
verthekfs,  that  alteration  with  refer- 
ence to  the  laws,  was  not  completely 
brought  about  and  fettled  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  IT.  The  reign  of  William  I. 
was  moftly  employed  in  quelling  the 
difcontents  and  infuncAions  of  his  En- 
glifli fubjefb,  and  in  getting  and  fecur- 
ing  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  a  fiill  and 
faft  pofleflion  of  the  regal  and  other  re- 
irenues  of  England.  The  next  king 
(William  It)  reigned  under  a  title 
controllable  by'the  juft  pretcnfions  of 
his  elder  brother  Robert  j  yet  being  a 
ftately,  refolute,  and  fubtle  prince,  part- 
ly by  power,  and  partly  by  policy,  he 
kept  the  Englifh  under  the  yoke^  and 
continued  to  fhengthen  himfelf  In  the 
new  acquefts,  and  to  form  the  liwi 
aAd  iMmen  of  tbil  country  afttr  tbe 
Nomvui, 


OF    ENGLAND. 

mxtter  fifrther,  had'  it  not  been  reprefented  to  him,  that  the 
laws  of  England)  bearing  the  n^me  of  his  benefactor,  all  the 
worid  would  look  with  horror  upon  his  ingratitude*  How* 
C7er  he  made  feveral  innovations  in  the  Engliih  laws,  and 
the  methods,  of  adminiftering  juftice.  For  inftance,  he  would 
Aot  fufier  the  bifhops  to  prefide  at  the  (hire-gemots,  or 
county-courts,  but  affigned  them  a  court  of  their  own. 
His  pretence  for  fo  doing  was,  that  the  ecclefiaflical  mattera 
might  not  be  intermixed  with  the  civil.  But  the  true  nio* 
uve  was,  becaufe  he  had  a  mind  to  deprive  the  bifhops  of 
their  ihaie  of  the  fines  and  mul<Sts.     He  erected  alfo  feveial 


Sditen.Not 
nd  EaduA 
p.  167. 


VoAan  feibion.  The  nest  king 
(Hevj  1.)  wat  m  mild  book-karned 
jmae,  and  reigocd  Jikewiie  for  fcYeral 
yun  under  a  difpoted  title ;  he  cotiti- 
awd,  as  far  as  hit  afTaiit  would  perroity 
c»tftaUiik  the  Norman  laws  and  cof- 
tomi,  as  William  I.  and  William  II. 
kad  done.  In  his  time  many  of  the 
Antlo-Saxon  Uxds,  who  had  peat  ef- 
ttn  m  Nomiaady  at  well  as  in  Eng- 
htid,  might  probably  be,  and  were  in- 
dJAabk  to  £ivour  the  title  and  mteieAs 
of  Robert  earl  of  Normandy,  which 
Blight  give  umbrage  to  king  Henry. 
KiagHenry^  to  win  the  affe^ons  of 
th«  Engliih  natives,  who  made  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  thereby  to 
d^k  or  balance  the  Anglo-Norman 
lords,  conunanded  a  body  of  Uws  to 
le  compiled,  w^hich  were  agreeable  to 
tht  laws  of  the  old  Englifh,  or  Anglo- 
Suon  kings,  and  caHed  the  laws  of 
Henry  I«  However,  thefe  laws  of 
Henry  I. .  relate  chiefly  to  criminal 
BBttetr,  and   were  never,    for  ought 


meafure  appear  from  thefe  confiderati- 
oos  following ;  namely,  the  ftatntes  or 
conftltutions  of  Chrendon,  made  in, 
or  about  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  II. 
are,  both  fbrphrafe  and  fubftance,  moie 
entirely  Nomannick  than  any  laws  or 
publick  aQ.9  from  the  conqueft  to  that 
time.  And  Thomas  Bccket,  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  the  firft  na- 
tive Engliflmian  that  had  been  archbi- 
ihop  of  that  fee,  fince  the  conqueft, 
oppofcd  certain  articles  of  thofe  confli- 
tutions,  as  they  were,  in  his  opinion, 
prejudicial  or  derogatory  ts  the  fuppof- 
ed  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  old 
law  and  uiages  of  the  En^ii/h  nadon. 
The  Norman  laws  and  cuftoms  wete 
iettled  by  conftant  u/e  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  j  and  at  the  latter  epd  of 
his  reign  Ranulf  de  Ghnvil,  a  great 
man  in  the  law,  and  a  jufticier,  drew 
np  a  comp  -ndium  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, fitted  for  publick  ufe  j  which 
he  probably  did  by  the  king's  com- 
mand,  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  code  or 


uMuciT,  ana    'wrcrc   never,     ivr   uu|^v       uuuiu,  ui<ii.  11  iru|^ui  icivc  as  d  cocc  or 

that  appears,  duly  publiihed,  much  left  ^fyftem  for  the  direction  of  fuch  as  dealt 


pQt  in  pra^ice  amongft  the  Englifli, 
The  reign  of  die  next  king  (Stephen) 
was  nothing  in  eflfeA  but  a  ftate  of 
w.  Henry  II.  the'  next  fucceflbr, 
caax  to  the  crown  by  an  undoubted 
title,  and  furpafTed  all  his  anceftors  in 

Ewer  and  extent  of  dominion ;  he  was 
Bg  of  England,  earl  or  duke  of  Nor- 
nandy,  lord  of  Ireland,  Anjon,  and 
the Aquitankk  tra£t  of  land;  info- 
nach  that  he  was  at  that  time  the 
peateft  king  in  Chriflendom.  This 
prince  did  put  the  laft  or  finUhing  hand 
to  the  Norman  eftabljfliment,  or  in 
(fecial  to  the  alteration  therel^  made 
id  the  Engliih  laws  }  as  will  in  fome 


in  bw-proceedings ;  and  this  fyflrm  of 
GlanvirF,  is  in  cfl'eft  notiiing  elfe  hut 
a  tranfcript  of  the  Norman  Jaw  j  ai 
will  readily  appear  to  any  man  who 
pleafes  to  compare  it  with  the  grand 
cufturoier  of  Normandy.  In  fine,  this 
Normannick  model  of  laws  continued, 
and  was  indeed  firmly  lettl  'd  4n  Eng- 
land during  the  reigos  of  Hcniyll. 
and  his  two  fens,  Richard  and  John^ 
and  of  the  fucceeding  kings,  bating 
the  alterationi  that  were  made  therein, 
at  the  end  ot'  the  reign  of  king  John, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  in  Aib^ 
iequent  ages. 


H 


? 


courtij 
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courts  before  unknown  to  the  Englifh  \  and  which  weni 
very  incommodious  to  them.  They  were  not  only  isnonutif 
of  the  rules  and  pradices  of  thefe  courts ;  but,  as  tney  air 
ways  attended  the  prince^  the  fuitors  were  obliged  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  went,  to  profccute  their  fuits.  Among(l 
thefe  feveral  courts  there  was  one  however  which  becam<b 
very  advantageous  to  the  people,  fince  it  was  defigned  to 
moderate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  by  equity,  I  mean,  the  court 
pf  exchbquer,  which  is  ftill  in  being  ^. 

King 


1  Thefe  fevcnl  courts  were  only  the 
king's  couh,  and  the  exchequer. 

m  At,  and  fome  time  after  the  conqtieft« 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  fiiore 
than  one  fuprcmc  ordinary  court  of  ju- 
dicature, namely,  curia  regis,  or  the 
king*s  court,  which  was  always  at  the 
place  of  his  lefidenoe.  At  l^is  onirt, 
more  efpecially  at  fome  (blemnitics  of 
the  year,  the  Icing  held  his  great  coun- 
pls,  and  tranfa^ed  affairs  of  great  im^ 
portance,  attended  by  his -great  lords  and 
barons.  Their  coronations,  isc.  were 
eelcbrated :  there  was  placed  the  throne, 
a  fovereign  ordinary  court  of  jodicature, 
wherein  ju/tice  was  admtnifter^  to  the 
fubjeAs:'andtheretheairairs  of  the  royal 
levenue  were  managed.  -  To  the  Icing's 
eourt  belonged  the  fr^owing  great  of- 
6cers.  I.  The  chief  juftider.  He  was 
next  the  kihgin  power*  and  authority, 
and  in  his  abfence  governed  the  realm 
as  viceroy.  If  the  king  was  not  pre- 
sent in  perfon,  in  coria  regis,  be  was 
chief  judge  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
caufes.  II.  The  conftable,  or  conihi- 
^ularius  regisj  pr  Anglsz.  '  He  was  % 
high  ofiiccar  both  in  war  and  peace.' 
This  office  was  anciently  hrrediury, 
Jir.  The  marefchal.  This  office  was, 
and  is  ftill  hereditary.  As  an  officer 
in  the  king*i  tourt  he  was  to  provide 
^r  the  fecurity  of  the  king*s  per(bn  in 
liis  palace,  to  diftribute  lodgings  there, 
to  prefen^  peace  and  oxdef  in  the  king*s 
houihold,  and  affift  in  determining 
pntroverlicfi  there,  *c.  IV.  Scncf- 
fhr.l  or  fteward.'  This  office  was  like- 
wife  hereditary.  He  is  called  in  Latin 
depifer.  V.  The  chamberlain,  or 
famerarius  regis.  It  may  be  obferved, 
the  great  offices  are  diftingniihed  from 
ihe  fubordinate  offices  of  the  fame 
^ame,  by  the  epithet  of  magiftratus, 
I^M^i^um,    As  ^e  office  of  kind's 


chamberlain  is  called  magiftta  < 
ria,  in  like  manner,  magiftra  marif- 
chalcia,  iec,  Vi.  The  chancellor,  who 
was  ufually  ftyled  cancelbktius  regis,  tni 
diftinguifli  him  from  the  inferior  chan- 
cellors of  dioccfes,  dec.  Little  is  faid 
of  his  office.  However,  we  find  he 
Was  wont  to  fupervife  the  charters  to  be 
fealed  by  the  king*«  feal,  and  likcwiCe 
to  fupervife  and  ieal  the  a£h  attd  pre- 
cepts that  ifTued  in  proceedings  dqiendinf^ 
in  curia  legis.  He  wis  one  of  the  king^a 
prime  counfellots.  VII.  The  treafmcr. 
He  was,  for  the  moft  part,  a  {irdate  or 
ecdefiafticai  perfon.  For  fome  time  afV 
terthe  conqneft,  thejafticler  nfed  to  do 
many  a^,  afterwards  pertaairing  to  tb^ 
treafurer's  office.  The  curia  reg^s,  where 
all  the  be^-men  of  the  kingdom  re- 
hired for  juftice,  wasundoobtedly^ 
tabllflied  in  England,  by  the  Normaas  § 
there  being  no  notice  of  any  fncSi  court 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  All  pleat 
or  caufes  dien  wext  determined  befew 
ip  a  plain  manner,  in  the  courts  with-r, 
in  the  l^veral  ooimties,  towns,  or  dif* 
trifb.  And  inde^  atiirft  there  Wra, 
but  few  caufes  referved  to  the  king^t 
courts  after  the  oonqueft,  till  the  Nor- 
man lords,  who  were  pofleiled  of  the 
large  feigneuries,  carried  it  with  fo  Mg^ 
a  hand  towards  their  vaiTah  and  neigh* 
hours,  that  the  latter  could  not  have 
right  done  them  in  the  ordmary  way, 
and  fo  were  oonftruned  to  feek  ior  juf- 
tice  tn  the  khig*s  court.  And  this  wat 
likewife  done  when  contentions  arofe 
between  the  great  lords  themfelves, 
However,  few  or  no  caufes  vfcic  brooght 
thither  without  permiffion,  and  the 
party*s  makii^  fine  to  the  crown,  to 
have  hi>  plea  in  curia  reg^.  Thefe 
were  (bmetimes  called  oblata,  or  vo< 
hmtary  fines.  When  the  pleas  in  thq 
kiog^s  court  became  rery  nomeroos, 
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Ciag  WiHiam  was  not  fi^^^^  vjth  obliging  the  Enelifh 
Id  try  dieir  caufes  in  thefe  courts,  but  forced  them  alfo  to 
■uke  ttfe  of  the  Norman  language^  and  did  all  he  could  to 
9M4h  the  Engliih  tongue.  With  this  view  it  was  he  ered- 
cd  la  all  theci^ties  and  boroughs  fchools  ■  where  Norman  was 
tughc,  and  obliged  parents  under  heavy  penalties  to  fend 
their  children  thither.  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  the  nature 
•f  the  Norman  language,  which  was  very  difficulty  and  hard 
ID  be  undexAqod  by  die  French  themielves,  by  reafon  of 
ibc  great  mixture  of  Danilh  with  the  French.  How- 
ever, the  king  was  (b  bent  to  introduce  his  native  tongue, 
that  he  made  it  (lis  chief  buCnefs.  They  who  had  any 
csQCcriw  at  court,  and  did  not  fpeak  Norman,  were  looke4 
vpoii  with  an  evil  eye,  as  perfons  that  had  no  complaifance 
fer  Che  king.  The  moft  eftedual  means  he  made  ufe  of  tq 
obi^  the  fingliih  to  learn  Norman,  was  the  publjfliine  his 
hws  ia  that  tongue  *,  the  ignorance  of  which  was  no  iuffi- 
Qeatejccufe  for  the  violators*    Some  have  accufed  him  of 


He  endea- 
vours to  abo- 
lifh  the  Eng- 
lifli  tongvc, 
Ingulph. 
Halkou 


apffointed 

to  9>  itCTS  through  the  realniy  to  deter- 

Bene  pleu  and  caoTet  within  fevenil 

ThcTe  woe  vefted  with  great 

^.   It  it  not  known  when  theie 

firft  inibfiited :   but  they  weic 

■evf-madeUedj  and  their  new  circuits  ap« 

peinied  bjHemyll,    A  branch  of  the 

loog*!  comt  waa  the  exchequer.     It 

9at  4  fixt  of  fabaltero  coort^  lefem- 

bSog  in  its  znodtl  the  curia  regit.    For 

in  it  prefidcd  and  Gt  the  great  oflken 

ibove-flBentioaed,  and  Ismetiine  the 

liag  hifli&lf.    It  yraa  called  fcaccaii- 

«By  becauie  a  che^ueied  doth,  figured 

ike  a  chc6-board,  wat  anciently  wont 

t»  he  laid  on  the  table  in  the  court ; 

wUch  cnlKmi  contiouef  to  thia  day. 

Tha  court  is  thought  to  be  firft  infti- 

tsted  about  the  time  of  the  cooqueft, 

AoBgh  it  IS  not  known  for  certain. 

The  peat  perfons  that  affifted  at  this 

cnort    were    called   baronet  fcaocaril. 

To  theie  was  left  the  care  and  manage- 

neift  of  the   crown    revenue^    &c. 

The  chief  jttflider  let  to  fam  the  king*t 

Danoi^  iicld  pleat  at  the  exchequer, 

and  made  due  allowances  to  the  ac« 

compcants.     The  other  great  officers 

had  Ukewife  their  part  In  affairs  tranf- 

adcd  at  the  exchequer.    As  to  caufes, 

the  exchequer  at  firfl  was  alfo  a  court 

bafiag  jurifdiftion  in  common-pleat. 

Mat^  roqained  \%  Um  ^ofhue  till 


the  dififion  of  the  ldng*s  court,  and 
feparadon  of  the  common-pleas  from 
it,  of  which  notice  ihall  be  taken  here- 
after.   Mvdox's  hifl.  of  the  excheq. 

a  This  is  more  than  can  be  found  ia 
the  ancient  hiftorlans.  He  ardered  in- 
4«ed  French  to  be  taught  in  all  fchools, 
as  Ingulph.  teflifie»»  ipfum  idioma  tan- 
turn  abhorreSaat)  quod— — pueris  eti- 
am  in  fcholis  principia  Uterarum  gram- 
matica  Galli^d  ac  non  Anglici  tritderen'' 
tur,  p.  71.  Bat  this  doth  not  prove 
that  he  crcAcdth^fe  fchools, 

^  The  fingle  inftapce  of  his  laws 
being  in  French  in  Ingulph.  is  of  no 
confiderable  force ;  for  the  laws  of 
kingEawardyConfin^ed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, were  written  in  Latin,  and  not 
in  French ;  as  were  alfo  the  body  of 
laws  of  this  king  granted  by  way  of 
a  charter.  The  like  may  be'faid  con- 
cerning thofe  of  his  fuccefTors  :  for  all 
our  antient  laws  and  ftatutes,  from  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  I.  to  the  ftatut« 
of  Wcftminftcr  1,  which  was  made 
in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  are 
drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  none  of  them 
in  French ;  as  are  alfo  all  (heir  char- 
ten,  except  fomc  few  of  the  three  firfl 
Nornun  kings,  which  are  either  writ- 
ten in  EngtiAi  Saxon  alone,  or  in  Latin 
with  the  Englifh  verfion  under  them, 
Tyn«l*s  introdu£^iop  to  vol.  II.  j>.  ci. 
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1080.  asking  in  this  particular  from  a  worfc  motive.  They  pretend 
U>*v^  his  aim  was  to  enfnare  the  Englifh  by  caufing  them  to  com-* 
mit  oflFences,  which  were  generally  punifhed  by  mulds  and 
confifcations  to  his  ufe.  But  fuppofing  this  were  not  ib,  as 
it  muft  be  confeflcd,  it  cannot  he  proved,  his  covetous  tem- 
per, and  all  his  other  ways  to  heap  up  riches,  are  but  top 
juft  grounds  for  fuch  an  accufation. 

To  return  to  the  Norman  language.     There  are  thofe 
who  affirm,  that  in  fpite  of  all  his  endeavours  the  king  could 
not  introduce  it  into  England.   On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tain, the  Normans  by  d^rees  learnt  to  fpeak  Englim,  their 
fmall  number  being  carried  away  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
Others,  who  arc  of  a  pontrary  opinion,  endeavour  to  de- 
monftratc  the  Norman  tongue  was  eftabliflied  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Englilh.     But  it  is  difficult  for  either  to  prove  their 
aflcrtions.     Thus  much  is  certain,  the  language  fpoken  in 
England  after  the  conqueft,  was  not  exadHy  the  fame  with 
Jlemtrk  en  what  was  ufed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.'   However, 
theEngii/h  the  Normans  cannot  be  faid  to  learn  Englifh,  or  the  Englifli 
****^"**        admit  of  Norman,  but  rather  out  of  the'two  langus^es  was; 
formed  a  third,  which  was  neither  ope  nor  other,  but  par- 
took of  both.  Neverihelefs,  all  publick  a£ts  were  in  Nprman 
til)  Edward  the  third's  time  f. 
io8r.        The  king's  partiality  to  the  Normans  was  fo  great,  tha^ 
u^r'v^^  be  could  not  forbear  (howing  it  upon  all  occahons.     In- 
Theking'a  gulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,   gives  us   an  inftance  which 
fwUic"^      deferves  notice.     He  fays,  he  appeared  one  day  before  the 
NormsBt.    council,  where  the  king  was  prefent,  to  deipand  certain  lands 
Ingulph.      belonging  to  his  mohaliery  '',  then  in  poiTeffion  of  Talboys, 
P*  ^^*         a  Norman,  who  had  fettled  there  fome  monks  of  his  own 
nation.     The  king,   continues  the  hiftorian,  examining  the; 
original  charter  or  grant  of  the  abbey-lands,  judged  at  firft 
that  the  demand  was  rfght  and  juil.     But  I'alboys  alledging 
in  his  defence,  that  the  Monks  fettled  on  tl^efe  lands  were 
Normans,  and  hearty  friends  to  the  king,  whereas  thofe  of 
Croyland  were  Englifh,  this  Angle  argument  was  fufficient 

f  Till  the  tliirty  third  of  that  king.  French  ^ing  Brecon  j^nd  ITom's  Mir- 

As  for  pleadings  in  f'rench,  they  were  ror  of  juftices,  both  which  were  writ* 

in  ufe  only  in  the  king's  own  court  ten  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  when  it 

(now  calkd  the  king*8  bench)  or  elfe  became  very  much  the  fMon  to  write, 

in   tlie    exchequer ;    but    in   inferior  not  only  our  laws  in  French,  but  our 

courts  in  the  coua^,    where  far  the  very  parliament  rolls  of  Edward  III. 
greater  part  of  thelaw-bufinefs  of  the  '  and  great  part  of  Richard  IFs.  reign 

kingdom  was  difpatched,  it  was  other-  in  that  language.  The  reafon  of  which 

wU'e  — The  ancient  law  books  we  have,  Mr.  Tyrrel  goes  on  to  affign,   p.  ci. 

VIE.  Glanvily  Bradon,    and^peta,  are  introduction, 
in  Latin  j  ,the  Aril  we  can  find  in         q  The  cell  of  Spalding.  Ingulph, 
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t»  induce  the  king  to  give  ienteoce  in  favour  of  the  Normans,    1081. 
BerctR,  he  was  btailed  by  his  natural  inclination  and  intcreft.  u^^f—J 
Tbc  former  made  him  favour  his  own  nation,  and  the  latter 
bdised  him  to  put  it  as  much  as  poffible  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Enfflifli  to  revolt. 

What  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  the  oppreffions  of  the  Odo  afpirea 
Ei^ifl),  fuffices  to  ihow,   they  did  not  complain  without  ^^^^'^^* 
caile.     Perhaps  their  impatient  behaviour  occafioned  thefe  ^^^ 
flppreffions.     But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  they  were 
fxtremdy  impoveriflied,  whilft  they  beheld  the  Normans 
cariched  by  their  fpoils.    A  finde  imhuice  will  demonftrate 
iow  much  they  were  pillaged  o^  thofe  who  were  moft  in 
£rvoar  with   the  king.     Odo,  bifbop  of  Bayeux,  his  half- 
kocher,  after  an  ab(^e  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  in  England,    1082. 
thought  bimTelf  rich  enough  to  purchafe  the  papacy.    Tov-— nt-^ji 
dnt  %fid,  he  bought  a  ftately  palace  at  Rome,  where  he  de-  OtA.  Vinl, 
%aed  to  refide  and  convey  sdl  his  treafures,  that  he  might  ^',^^ 
be  ready  upon  the  pope's  death  to  execute  his  defign.     Mean 
feme,   as  he  was  willing  to  conceal  his  .  intentions,  he  took 
tbc  opportunity  to  begin  his  Journey  during  th^  kins  his 
fcracfaer'a  abfence  in  Normandy,  and  went  to  the   iue  of 
Wight,  where  his  ihips  lay  ready  for  him.    Contrary  winds 
preventing  him  from  embarking  10  foon  as  h^  expe^ed,  he 
vas  forc«i  to  remain  fonle  time  in  the  ifle^   His  ftay  there 
bfuke  all  his  meafures.  The  king  having  intelligence  of  hi3 
dc%n,  came. over  with  all  fpeed,  and  furprifed   him  ju{( 
as  be  was  going  to  fail.     He  ordered  him  to  be  feized  im-  llie  kiiig 
mediately.   '  But  finding  fear  and  refped  hindered  his  of-  ^*"  ^'^ 
ficers  from  doing  their  duty,  he  laid  hands  on  him  himfelf.  In  catn^  ' 
fain  did  the  prelate  plead  the  privileges  of  his  order.     Theeftatc. 
king  told  him,  he  feized  him  not  as  bifhop,  but  as  earl  of 
Kent,  and  commanded  him  to  prifon,  this  feizure  was  quickly 
Ibllowed  with  a  confifcation  of  all  his  efFefls  to  the  king's 
uie,  the  prelate  being  convi^ed  of  numberlefs  extortions  and 
rapines  ^. 

Nothing  remarkable  happening  in  the.reft  of  this,  and  the    1084. 
nexl  year,  I  ihall   proceed  to  the  occurrences  of  the  year  u-v*J 
1084J  in  which  we  meet  with  the  death  of  queen  Matilda*,  ^«^  ^ 

the  <]ueciu 
Malmlb. 
r  Odo  had  engaged  Hugh  earl  of     hediedatthefiegeof  Amioch.  Malmib.  Hored. 
fhtSttr,   with  a  gre^t  many  knights         •  She  died  on  the  firft  of  November,  Ingnipb. 
and  other  pedbnt  of  qaalitVy  to  attend      after  a  fingering  illneft  3  and  was  buried 
to  in  hia  jooroey  to  B-ome.  Ord^      in  the  nunnery  of   the  Holy  Trinity 
Vital.    He  waa   ient  priibner  to  Nor-      near  bsLtn,    which  (he  had  founded, 
fnndy,  and  being  let  at  liberty  after     Ord.  Vital.  Sec  her  epitaph  in  Sand- 
the  detffa  of  William  I.  went  along     ford,  p.  j.  4. 
f  itb  dake  Robert  to  Jerusalem,  v^here 

an4 
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mi  the  ktng^  praforattMa  again  A  an  invafioa  b«  vaa  Cttrofil^ 

^    .        ned  with.  The  EngUii  wiio  kad  taken  refuge  in  DciiiMrk» 

^°^  ^L     pci'tiifld^  king  Camite  that  thdr  countrymen  watted  onl^ 

2^to  in.  ^  *"  opportunity  tt>  tksqw  off  the  Norman  judoe.    Thi 

vade  Eng.    prefent  junSure  feeming  very  favourable,  he  formed  a  pr<H 

*f^    I     i^  ^^  conquer  England,  to  ^ich  he  had  feme  pretenfions, 

mStoS."'  ^^^^  ^^^  fupportcd  with  force,  appeared  very  plaufiblei 

To  this  end  he  fitted  ont  a  fleet  %  and  levied  troops,  wholb 

numbers  plainly  ihowed  he  had  iome  gre^  defign  in  hand^ 

Thofe  preparations  gave  kmg  William  foooe  uneafineft,  tho 

advices  from  Denmark  putting  it  out  of  doiibt  that  this  ar-* 

mament  was  defiened  againft  turn.    As  he  durft  not  qonfido 

in  the  Engtiih,   ne  brouaht  i^to  the  kingdom  anumerous 

Tl.  Wig,     army  of  foreigners  *,  and  laid  upon  his  fu^^  a  tape  of  fix 

*>.^j        killings  upon  every  hide  of  land^  which  was  thfee  times  aa 

much  as  dane-gek  ufed  to  be.     Whether  Canute  was  di* 

verted  from  his  purpofe  by  the  preparations  in  England^  or 

hf  <<>me  other  unexpedied  affairs^,  he  gave  it  over  without 

making  any  attempt    The  king,  on  his  part,  difl>anded  his 

army  ',  but  the  money  levied  for  their  pay,  was  not  reftored* 

On  the  contrary,  he  impofed  a  new  tax,  on  account  of  tho 

6rder  of  knighthood,  he  intended  to  confer  on  Henry  hie 

youngeft  fon  y.  The  Noyman  cuftom  of  making  the  prince 

prefents,  when  he  knighted  any  of  his  fons,  tended  too  much 

to  the  king's  benefit  for  him  to  neglecS:  to  introduce  it  into 

England,  where  it  was  never  prated  before  *. 

t  Coniiftingofabovefixteen  hundred  li&ury,  on  die  firft  of  Aofofty  what 

flips.    MalmA.  he  made  them  all  fwemr  baity  to  him. 

V  Of  Fcench  aiid  NormanSy  whidi  And  irom  thence  went  to  the  ifle  of 

he  (juartered  all  about  England  ^  and  Wight>  in  order  to  pafs  into  Normandy  ^ 

ordered  the  bilhops,  abbots,  earh,  bt-  and  whilft  he  Uy  there,  he  extorted « 

root,  tifcottotf,  dbc.  to  find  them  in  treat  fqm  of  money  from  hit  (ubjcds, 

f  roviiions.  He  ordeiod  at  the  fame  tim^  pot  minding  whether  he  did  it  right  of 

the  maratime  placet  to  be  laid  wafle,  wrong ;  and  fo  he  wei^t  Into  Norman* 

that  the  enemy,   at  their  firft  landing,  dy.     Sax.  Ann.  S.  Dunelm. 
might  find  no  fuftenance.  S«  Dunelm,         *  Among  the  ancient   «da  payab^ 

MahnA,  to  the  Icing  from  the  immediate  te« 

w  He  was  detained    by   contraiy  nantf  of  the  crown  (and  likewlTe  to 

vnndn  for  near    two   years  together,  inferior  lords  from  their  immediate  tt* 

Malmlb.  oaots,)  weie  thefe  three,  jv^mdy,  to 

«  He  ient    bade  part  of  the  army^  make  his  ddeft  fon  a  knight,  to  mar- 

and  kept  the  nft   with  him  all  the  xy  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  to  ranfom 

winter.    S.  Punclm.  ,  his  perfon  when  taken  in  war.     It  does 

X    He  was  knighted    in   Whitfun  not  appear  what  author  Rapin  follows 

week,  at  We(lmtnfter,  where  the  king  in  (aying  this  aid  was  levied  by  the  con* 

held  his  oourt.    Soon  after  king  Wil-  queror,  to  make   his  youngeft  fon  a 

fpimordeicd  the  archbiihops,  Ki/hops,  knight,   which   was   never  pra^fed, 

abbots,  earls,   barons,  vifcounts,  cum  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  Madoz,  or 

ftit  ooilitibua.  to  attend  him  atSa-  other  authentick  avthor^. 

It 
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k  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to  lay  what  burdens  te    1084. 
licked  oa  his  fubjefis,  fiiKe  he  was  Aire  to  be  obeyed  ia  ^■■—v^irf 
ifaievcr  he  erijoined.    The  Normans  took  care  not  to  ^'S J^| 
ip^  his  wiH,  for  fear  of  lofing  their  eftates  the  (ame  way  f,/^Su 
iij  acquired  them,  I  mean  by  a  bare  ad  of  bis  good  pka-- 
ioj  and    the  EngUfli  were  unable  to  throw  off  his  op# 
fRfive  yoke.     There  was  fcaroe  a  lord  of  that  nation,  but 
•bt  was  imprifoned  or  banifhed.    If  any  iHU  preferved  their 
fety,  ibey  were  watdied  fo  nanowhr,  that  the  leaft  oppo* 
no,  or  the  leaft  fu^tdon  given  the  king,  was  fufficient  to 
M  them.     Edgar  Atheling,  who  feeiped  the  moft  formt- 
tkky  (abfifted  entirely  upon  his  penfion  from  the  king.  Be«     1085. 
ik$y  fioce  hts  yoluntary  fubmiffion  to  the  conqueror,  he  had  l— ^v*.^. 
nicked  the  affedion  oi  the  Englifh,  who  looked  upon  him  £<^  s^i 
BBv  with  the  utmoft  contempt.    An  hiflorian  even  affiires'^^ 
B,  be  was  in  feme  meafure  fti^id.     And  for  proof  alledges,  Malmlb. 
ik  for  a  horfe  prefented  him  by  the  king,  he  remitted  the  s.  Duottai* 
po&oo  ^ven  him  for  his  livelihood.    The  ill  ftate  of  his 
jiHTS,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the 
&^s  fufpicions,  made  him  refolve  to  go  into  the  eaft  and 
kar  arms  againft  the  infidels**    The  king  readily  giving 
Ifia  leave,  he  fet  out  attended  with  two  hundred  knights, 
ifao  having  loft  their  eftates  in  England,  were  wilUng  to 
fakdieir  fortune  elfewhere.     Having  fpent  two  years   in 
(k  caftem  parts,  where,  it  is  pretended  he  fignalized'Rim-    • 
m  by  many  brave  a£Hons,  he  returned  to  England,  regard'^ 
ie&  of  die  eftates  and  honours  offisred  him  by  the  emperor 
tfConftantinople. 

Edgar's  departure  freeing  the  king  from  all  uneafinefs     1086. 
QD  bis  account,  every  one  imagined  that  monarch   would  fi*«-v«--J 
fcr  the  future  turn  hi^  thoughts  to  peace,  to  which  he  was  Willi«m 
a  firanger  almoft  f|:om  his  very  birth.     Befidcs,    he  was  J^c?**^ 
pown  lb  corpulent  and   unwieldy,  that  a  quiet  life  feeuied  Malm^ 
abfolutely  neceilary  for  him.     But  he  was  far  from    any 
fach  diought.     All  on  a  fudden  he  is  feen  to  make  extraor* 
&ary  preparations,  which  plainly  (hewed  he  was  meditating 
fame  great  undertaking.     Philip,   king  of  France,    eafily 
gnefled  this   armament  was  dengned  againft  him.    And  in-  ;\^\^ 

deed  quickly  after,  king  William  fets^out  for  Normandy^ 
JB  order  to  make  fierce  war  with  France  ^.    But   Philip  '* 

prevented 

« Along  with  Robert  earl  Ooodwfn*s  k  He  wooJd  baw  been,  loog  before^ 
in.  Mahttib.  His  fiAer  Ciiriftina  icfengod  of  the  king  of  Franca,  fat 
voy  before  thisy  veiled  a  mm  in  the  aflifting  his  ton  Robert,  md  exciting 
mntSery  of  Rum&y  in  Hampihire.  him  to  frequent  revolts  ;  if  iie  li«d  not 
ffii^  Ann*  S.  Dttodm*  ^ca  afraid  of  a  civil  war  in  ^Qrmandy| 

HRhicb 
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p/evented  the  impending  ftorm,  by  ofiering  propoials,  which 
were  followed  by  a  truce.     The  king,    whofe  corpulency 
was  extremely  trotiblefome  to  him,  taking  this  opportunity 
to  go  through  a  courfcof  phyfick,  a  jcftof  kingrhilip  oc- 
cauoned  the  breaking  of  the  truce.     This  prince  afking  one 
that  was  come  from  Roan,  whether  the  king  of  Ensbina  was 
delivered  yet  of  his  great  belly  ?   king  William,  being   in-  i 
formed  of  it,  fent  him  word  ^,  as  foon  as  he  was  up  again^ 
he  would  come  and  offer  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  at  ; 
Paris,  ten  tboufand  lances  bv   way  of  wax-lights^.    His 
words  were  foon  followed  by  deeds;  for  marching.in  the  very  j 
hotteft  time  of  the  fummer,  he  ravaged  Lc  Vexin  in  a  ter-  \ 
rible  manner,  and  then  laid  fiege  to  Mantes.     He  was  fo  j 
provoked,  that  after  taking  the  city,  he  reduced  it  to  aflies,  { 
without  fparing  the  very  churches,  in  one  of  which  two  | 
hermits  were  burnt  •*.     The  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  '. 
great  fire,  which  he  ftood  very  near  to  fee  his  orders  execut-   . 
cd,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  interrupted  his  progrefs^  , 
Ttiis  was  attended  with  another  accident,  no  lefs  fatal  to  him.  '. 
Whilft  he  was  on  the  road  in  his  return  to  Roan,  leaping  a   \ 
ditch  on  horfc-back,  he  fo  bruifed  therim  of  bis  belly  againft  ^ 
the  pummel  of  the  faddlc,  that  the  violence  of  the  mow   ^ 
very  much  incr^afed  his  fever.    After    this   accident,  "not 
being  able  to  mount  his  borfe,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to 
Roan,  where  he  grew   worfe  and.  worfe.     As  foon  as  he 
found  he  was  near  his  end,  he  began  (erioufly  to  refled  on 
all  the  pail  adions  of  his  life,  and  view  them  in  a  different    \ 
light  from  what  he  had  hitherto  done.     He  ordered  large    ' 
fums  to  be  given  to  the  poor  and  the  churches,  particularly 
for  rebuilding  tbofe  be  had  burnt  at  Mantes.     He  fet  at    ' 
liberty  all  the  prifoners,  among  whom  were   Morcar  and    ' 
Ulnoth  ^     This  laft,  brother  to  king  Harold,    had    been    ' 
imprifoned  in  Normandy  from  his  childhood,  when  he  was    ' 

f;iven  in  hoftage  by  earl  Goodwin  to  Edward  the  confeffor.     ' 
t  was  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  like  favour  of  the    ' 


which'  might  have  been  attended  with 
another  in  England  j  both  which  would 
have  found  him  more  work  than  he 
could  well  havs  difpatched.  But  at 
lad,  in  the  year  10S7,  they  came  to 
^Jows.  Robert  was  the  occafion  of  it ; 
for  he  revolted  again,  and  retired  to 
^he  king  of  France,  who  fumiAted 
11  jm  with  troops  wherewith  he  ra» 
wged  NoriDandy.  W.  GetDeticeo. 
f.  Daniel. 


c  Swearing  by  the  refurrB^^ion  and 
TplendorotGixl,  his  ufual  oath.  Malmib. 
p.  112. 

d  Alluding  to  the  cuftom  of  lying-fn 
women  in  thofe  days,  who  were  wont 
to  offtr  lighted  candles  at  their  church- 
ing. 

•  The  Engli/h  hiftoriann  fay  two* 
nuns.     Huntingd.     Sax.  Ann. 

f  And  Roger  and  Siward«  furnamed 
Barn.     5.  Dunelm* 

Icing 
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&»  for  the  bifhop  of  Bayeux  his  brother,  becaufe  he  had 

mm  never  to  releafe   him.     However,  he  was  prevailed 

ifoa  by  the   importunities  of  the  bi(hop*s  friends.     His  di- 

Senper,  which  daily  increafcd,  leaving  him  no  hopes  of  re- 

aioy,  he  ordered  his  principal  officers  to  ftand  round  his 

jbL,  and  notwithftanding  his  weaknefs,  made  them  a  long  OnLVhal/ 

feccfa,  wherein  he  greauy  extolled   the  reputation  he  had 

wd  by  his  warlike  adioiis.     Nevertheless,  he  could  not  Owm  hit 

nbear  owning,  he  had  unjuftly  ufurped  the  crown  of  Eng-  "foip'ns  tl» 

aad,  and  was    guilty  of  ail  the  blood  fpilt  upon  that  occa-  ^^^^ 

ia.    Adding,  as   he  would  not    prefume   to  bequeath   a  '   ^ 

OGVD,  which  of  right  did  not  belong  to  him,  he  left  it  to 

GdiTs  difpofaly  but  a  he  might  have  his  wifh,  William,  his 

kood  ion,  ihould  wear  it  after  him.     In  his  will,  which 

amade  juft  before  he  died  s,  he  left  Normandy  to  his  eldeft  Poi.  VirL 

ID  Robert,  not  fo  much    out  of  afFedion,   as  becaufe  he  M*l™^*\ 

udxw  great  obftacles  in  the  execution  of  his  will,  fbould  he 

hit  ordered  it  otherwife.     Henry,  his  third  fon,  had  for  his 

iarc  an  annuity  of  five  thoufand  marks  \    with    all  his 

Bstber's  efieAs  ;  this  was  all  his  ponion.     It  is  faid,  the  Ord.  Vitat 

iouag  prince  complaining  th|it  he  was  fo  ill  provided  for,  Btompt, 

ae  ^Rg  told  him,  by  a  prophetick  fpirit,  he  (hould    one 

&j  be  king  of  England,   and  excel  his  brothers  iii  glory  and 

r^hes.     But  it  is  hardly  credible,  God  fo  intimately  revealed 

kafelf  to  fuch  a  prince. 

Though  the  dying  king  left  his  crown  to  God's  difpofal, 
k  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  procure  it  for  his  fecond 
ioB.    He  wrote  upon  that  fubjed  to  Lanfranc  a  very  pref-  Oid.  VkaL 
tg  letter^  which  he  ordered  his  fon  William,  even  before 
b  deadi,  to  carry  himfelf.    No  doubt,  he  thought  that 
prince  would  meet  with  too  ftrong  an  oppoiicion  in  England, 
a  cafe  neceflary  meafures  were   not  taken   before- hand,  to 
pin  the  confent  of  the  Normans  and  Engliih*.     Having  thus 
toded  his  temporal  affairs,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  removed 
to  Hermcntrude,  a  village  near  Roan,  that  he   might  be  Eadmer. 
Bore  at  liberty  to  think  of  his  fpiritual  concerns.     Here  this 
fnncc  ended  his  days  on  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  fixty  He  dirs. 
ksarth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  two  years  in  Ord.  VitJ. 
Nonnandy,  and  twenty  one  in  England  '.     If  fome  of  his 
lyftorians  are  to  be  credited,  he  exprefTed  on  his  death*  bed  a 

I  And  which  is  extant  in  Orderic.  thofand  marks  in  money. 

Viuiis,    as  alio  among  Camdeni  An*  >  He  reigned  twenty  yejit,  ten  months, 

^ka,  Kcrmannica,  tec,  and  twenty  fix  days,  teckoning  from 

fc  V.talis  fays,  be  left  him  only  fiye  the  battk  of  Haftings,    R.  dc  Dioeto. ' 

hearty 
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hbarty  forrow  for  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  £ngli{h« 
His  body  i^as  removed  to  Caen  without  any  ceremony,  and 
depofitcd  in  the  abbey-church,  built  by  himfelf,  where  he 
had  chofen  to  lie.  Robert,  his  eldeft  Ton,  being  then  in 
Germany,  and  William  in  England,  his  youngeft  (on  Henry* 
took  care  of  his  funeral.  The  corps  was  but  meanly  attended 
for  To  great  a  prince,  his  principal  officers  having  abandoned 
hixn  beforejbe  expired,  fome  to  make  their  court  to  Robert, 
others  to  William  ^.  An  extraordinary  adventure  rendered 
thefuncral  of  this  monarch  very  remarkable.  As  they  were 
eoing  to  lay  him  in  his  grave,  [Anfelm  Fitzarthurj  a 
Norman  gentleman,  ftands  up  and  forbids  the  burial  in  that 
place,  claiming  the  ground  as  his  inheritance,  and  alledging^ 
the  deceafed  had  built  the  church  upon  it,  without  paying 
him  for  it.  Whereupon,  they  were  forced  to  flop,  ac-- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  order  to  examine  thii 
pretenuon,  which  proving  well  grounded,  Henry  was  oblig- 
ed to  make  the  gentleman  fatisfaSion  >,  and  then  the  corps 
was  interred  ". 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  I.  furnamed  the  baftard  and 
conqueror,  if  diis  laft  title  may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  him, 
which  all  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  in.  They  that  maintain 
this  title  agrees  with  him,  ground  their  opinion  upon  hia 
having  no  right  to  the  crown,  and  the  fevcrity  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  was  all  along  arbitrary/  Others  affinn,  hia 
election  entirely  cancelled  his  right  of  conqueft.  This  un- 
certainty gives  occafion  to  compare  him  to  the  emperor 
Auguftus,  of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  he  came  to  the  empire 
neither  by  conqueft,  nor  tifurpation,  nor  inheritance,  nor 
ele&ion,  but  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of  thefc  rights.  Howe- 
ver this  be,  or  in  what  manner  foever  king  William  may  be 
accufed  or  juflified  upon  this  head,  he  kept  pofieflion  of  the 
throne,  by  fuch  politick  methods  as  are  pradifed  by  the  moft 


k  And  tbs  inferior  officers  fell  a  plun* 
^riog  whatever  flood  in  their  wny^  Co 
'  that  the  king's  corpfe  was  left  almoft 
luked.     Ord.  Vitallf. 

1  -He  paid  him  fixty  ihillings  for 
the  place  whrw  the  grave  was,  and  pro- 
fnifcd  to  fee  hixxi  taitber  fatisfied  for 
the  reft  of  the  gfound.  Ord^  Vitalis, 
Maimib.  p.  133.  andM.  Paris,  p.  ii. 
fay,  he  paid  ium  a  hundred  pounds 
of  iilver. 

w  WilllMi  Ruftts  canfcd  a  moil  ftate- 
tg  monuRcni  to  be  ere^ltd  for  hk  fa- 


ther, faefon  the  high-altar  of  St.  Ste-' 
phen's  mooafteiy,  which  was  adorned 
with  gold,  fitver,  and  precious  ftones. 
This  ftately  monument  Aood  dll  the' 
year  I562>  and  then  Chaftiilon  taking 
the  city  of  Cacfl,  certain  ibldiers  open- 
ing  it,  and  not  finding  the  treafunf 
they  expe^ed,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and 
threw  about  WilUam^s  bones ;  fooMf 
whereof  were  afterwards  brought  intnf 
£nghnd.  But  the  monks  in  the  year 
Z642J  in  the  place  thereof  cauTed  jf 
plam  altar  tomb  to  be  built. 


aUf 
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§k  jptrinces,  but  wUdi  aite  lUdoin  codfoaMC  to  At  \ 
«f  foike  and  eqsntf. 

This  princess  charader  is  vartoiifljr  drmwn  hy  the  hiflori-  Chmder  it 
as  accoidixig  to  the  different  lights  in  which  they  were  plea-  ^^^ 
U  to  view  him.  Some,  confidering  him  only  «  a  con^erot  ^SS^* 
tf  a  g^eat  kiJ^docn,  csitol  him  to  theftjefl  for  his  valour  and  Sax.  Ana* 
indence^  and  flightly  pais  over  the  reft  of  his  adions.  Others 
oH^dering  the  fame  conqueft  as  a  real  uiiirpatbn^  and  re-« 
iediiig  chiefly  on  the  means  he  ulbd  to  preierve  it,  fcrtiplc 
ast  to  repnrfent  him  aa  a  real  tyrant.    It  is  certain,  they 
ny  be  all  in  the  right,  fince  there  was  in  this  monatrcfa  s 
peat  mixtore  of  good  and  bad  qaaKties.    He  was  reckoned 
sae  of  the  wifeft  princes  of  his  time.    £v^r  vigilant  an4 
idivr,  he  (hewed  as  great  refblution  in  executing,  as  bold-* 
wA  m  forming  his  dcfigns.    He  faw  danger  at  a  diftance^ 
wi  generally  endcavounsd  to  prevent  it.    But  when  that    - 
eoald  not  be  done,  no  man  faced  it  with  greater  intrepklity* 
(hi  the  other  hand,  his  extreme  covetous  temper,  and  par- 
taKty  to  his  countrymen,  led  him  to  the  commiffion  of  many 
Ihii^v  which  can  hardly  be  jiiftified. 

In  hci  Munger  years,  he  was  handfbme  and  well  propor- 
lioBcd.  lie  had  rather  a  ftqn  and  majeftick,  than  a  mild 
led  takk^  conntenance ;  however,  he  could  fomettmes  put 
flo  fiich  fweetheis  and  gentleneft  in  his  looks,  as  were  haidly 
fb  be  refifted.  We  may  guefe  his  great  ftrength  and  vigour  MakvAw 
fiuB  kiflonans  ailiiring  us,  none  but  himielf  could  bend  his 
kw«  The  fame  hiftorians  are  very  much  divided  concern- 
iag  his  chsAity.  Some  Ay,  he  was  ver^r  much  addi6h!d  to 
women  in  his  youth  :  others  tell  us,  his  little  inclination  that 
my,  gave  occaiion  to  call  his  manhood  in  queftion.  Some 
tfirim,  after  he  was  married,  he  never  gave  his  queen  caufe 
to  be  jealous.  Others  afllire  us,  he  kept  for  his  miftrefs  a 
dergyman's  daughter,  whom  Matilda  ordered  to  be  ham- 
trii^d.  Be  this  as  it  will,  after  he  was  on  the  throne  of 
England,  hunting  was  obferved  to  be  his  fole  diverfion.  His 
kxdhold  was  perfeftly  well  regulated ;  but  his  expences 
ircre  not  anfwerable  to  his  greatnels  and  riches.  Nevertfae- 
k^  upon  Iblemn  occafions,  he  loved  magnificence,  and 
look  a  pleafure  in  appearing  in  all  his  grandeur.  Seldom  did 
be  iiul  of  being  crowned  eVcry  year  »,  at  the  three  great  Sane.  Am. 
feaftsof  Chriftmas,  Eaftcr,  and  Whitfuntide,  which  he  gc^Molm/b. 
aerally  fpent  at  Gloucefter,  Winchefter,  and  Weftminfter. 
Poring  thefe  feftivals  he  kept  a  fplendid  court,  was  much 

*  Hi  tvon  hu  aPMrfi  p  tlut  U^ke^ hi*  conn,  or  great  covnciJc  then* 

moff 
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1087.  more  eafv  of  accefs,  and  liberal  of  his  &vours.  The  gr^^ 
w*^^i— »  men  of  tne  kingdom  were  ufually  about  him  whilft  thefe  fo<^ 
lemnitics  I'afted ;  but  one  can  hardly  believe  it  was  in  order 
to  hold  a  wittena-gemot  or  parliament,  as  fome  do  pretend  ^j 
And  indeed,  there  is  no  likelihood^  that  after  depriving  the 
Englifh  of  their  eftates,  he  (hould  leave  them  in  poflSffion 
of  the  greateft  of  their  privil^esi  It  is  ftill  lefs  probable  he 
would  transfer  this  ri^t  to  foreigners,  fince  he  was  at  liber- 
ty to  grant  them  the  Englifli  eftates  on  what  tenhs  he  pleafedj 
Now  it  is  certain,  his  temper  was  fuch,  that  he  would  never 
voluntarily  render  himfelf  dependent  on  his  own  fubjeds. 
However  this  be,  if  the  Saxon  wittena-gemot  fubfifted  in  his 
reign,  it  may  at  leaft  be  affirmed,  its  authority  was  very  li- 
mited, and  its  nature  very  different  from  what  it  had  been. 

There  are  hiftorians  who  greatly  commend  this  princess 
clemency,  on  account  of  his  being  very  often  fatisfied  with 
puniihing  the  Englifh  rebels,  by  the  confifcation  of  their 
eftates.  It  cannot  be  denied,  what  they  fay  is  true,  with 
regard  to  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  Indeed,  except  eari 
Watthoff,  who  was  publickly  beheaded,  and  Egelwin,  hi-' 
fliop  of  Durham,  who  was  mirved  in  prifon,  we  do  not  find 
any  of  the  principal  Englifh  lords  put  to  death  in  this  reign. 
Sax.  Ann.  But  his  clemency  with  refpecl  to  perfons  of  a  lower  rank  can- 
Brompt,  not  be  juftly  extolled.  It  is  certain  he  punifhed  great  num- 
bers with  death,  put  out  the  eyes,  or  cut  off  the  hands  of 
many  others,  and  condemned  multitudes  to  perpetual  impri-i 

9  And  yet  this  is  what  Brady,  who  roniet  of  him ;  he  wu  dieir  fovereign/ 

was  no  gieat  friend  to  thofe  alTembliet,  or  chief  lord,  and  they  were  his  menr^ 

thinks  fit  to  own.     The  conqueror,  at  to  life,  limb,  and  earthly  honour* 

fays  he,  commonly  kept  the  Eafter  at  With  them   the    king   confalted  iot 

Winchefter,  Sec,  at  which  time  were  weighty  affair*,  and  did  man^  folemtf 

prefenc  in  court,  all  the  temporal  nobi-  a^a  in  their  prefence,  and  with  their 

lity,  biihops,  abbots.  Sec,   through  all  concurrence.     The   places    at    whiclt 

England  ;  fo  that  at  thofe  feftivals  he  king  William  is  lecordei  to  have  held 

could  call  a  great  council,  or  fynod,  at  his  court,    are     as  ioUow ;     in   the 

a  day*s  warning,  and  at  thole  times  year   1069,    at  Yotti,     In   1072,   ac 

were  commonly  held  the  great  councils  Wiochefler,  at  Eafter ;  and  the  Whit- 

for  ajl  publick  affairs.  Brady,  vo),  II«  funtide  following  at  Windfor.  tn  1074^ 

p.  214.    note   (q).    The  fame  is  alfo  at  Weftminfter.     In  1084,  at  Chriit- 

confirmed   by  we   late  learned  Mr.  mas,he  heldit(de  more)at  Gloucefter.^ 

Madox.    At  his  court,  and  more  efpe-  In  1085,  at  Winchefter,  at  Eafter  j  at 

cially  at  fome  folemn  times  in  the  year,  Whitfuntide,     at   London.      And  at 

the  king  held  his  great  councils,  and  Chriftmas,   (de  more)    at  Gloucefter, 

ordinarily  tranfaded  fiich  affairs  as  were  for  five  days,  where  he  was  attended 

of  great  importance,  or  required  pomp  by  his  g^eat  men ;  and  the  clergy  after* 

and  folemnity,  according  to  the  cm-  wards  held  a  fynod  for  three  days.     lA 

torn  of  the  times.    The  baronage  at-  1086^  acWinchefter,   at  Eafter;  and 

tending  on  his  royal  pecfon,    made  a  at  Whitfuntide,  at  Wcftmiufter.  Mad- 

confiderahle  part  of  his  court.     They  ox*&  hift.  of  exche^. 


were  hic  homagers  j  they  held  their  ba» 


fonment 
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lonment  for  very  flight  crimes*  All  the  hiftorians  unani- 
moufly  upbraid  mm  with  the  death  of  earl-Walthoff^  as  aa  ^ 
adion  the  moft  heinous,  fince  he  beheaded  him  for  what  he  . 
had  already  pardoned.  But  this  feverity  was  in  fome  mea* 
fure  balanced  by  his  moderation  to  prince  Edear,  who  had 
fumiflied  him  with  fufficient  pretences  to  facrihce  him  to  his 
jealoufy.  Perhaps,  the  little  merit  of  this  prince  was  the 
fble  motive  of  this  moderation,  fince  the  king  never  conft- 
dered  him  as  a  very  formidable  rival.  However,  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  praifed'for  his  demency  in  this  refped,  fmce  the 
motive  is  unknown.  How  little  formidable  foever  Edgar 
might  be,  with  regard  to  his  perfonal  qualities,  he  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  fo  on  account  of  his  birth.  He  was  the  only 
furviving  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Saxons,  and  as 
he  ferved  for  a  doak  to  fev^al  infurrefUons,  the  king  could 
not  be  entirely  affiired  of  him. 

King  William  had  by  Matilda,  daughter  to  the  earl  ofHisiflue. 
Flanders,  four  fons  and  five  daughters.    Robert  was  duke 
of  Normandy.   Richard  was  killed  by  a  ftag  in  the  New  Fo-  Malmib. 
reft,  or  as  others  fay,  by  a  diftemper  caught  in  hunting,  o(^*^^^ 
which  he  died  in  his  fatner's  life-time  K    William  mounted 
the  throne  of  England,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  his  bro- 
ther.    Cicely,  his  eldeft  daughter,  was  abbefs  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Caen.  Conftance,  was  married  to  Alan  Fergeant, 
duke  of  Bretagne.    Adela  was  wife  to  Stephen,    earl  of 
Blois,  and  by  him  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name,  whom  we 
fliall  fee  king  of  England.     Adeliza,    pronsifed  to  Harold, 
died  young  ^.  Alphonfp,  king  of  Gallicia,  married  the  fifth, 
whofe  name  was  Agatha  '.     She  is   faid  to  remain  a  virgin 
after  marriage,  and,  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of 
Godj  fpent  her  days  in  the  conftant  exercife  of  prayer '. 

2.    WILLIAM 

p  W,  MaJmfb.  fays,  he  was  a  very  brought  back  into  her  native  coiuitry, 

promifing  youth.     He  was  burted  oo  was  buiied  at  Bayeux.  Sandford.    The 

the  footh  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  ca-  fifth  was  Candied,  couatefs  of  Surrey, 

thcdral  church  of  Winchefter.     His  married    to  William  Vi^arren^    made 

Epiuph  ii.  Hie  jacet  Ricardus  Willi,  earl  of  Surrey,   by  king  William  Ru- 

fenioris    regit    fill.     A    Beorn.   dux.  fus.     She  died  in  childbed  at  Caftle- 

i.  e.  duke  of  Bcrnay,  in  Normandy.  acre»  in  Norfolk,   1085. 

q  Rapin,  ml Hed  by  Baker,  or  other  •    L  The  jufticiarii  regis,    during 

modern  authors,   calls  her  Margaret,  thereigoof  WUliam  I.  were;  i.  Odo, 

reckoning  her  the  ninth,  whereas  (he  bi/hop  of  Bayeuz.     2.  William  Fita- 

was  the  third  daughter.     See  W.  Oe-  o(ber'n.     3.  Goisfrtd,  bilhop  of  Cou- 

mcticen.  and  Sandford,  p.  10.  tance.  Madoz^s  hifl:.  exdieq.  p.  743. 

r  Agatha,  f^ilfely  called  by  Rapin,  II.  The  moft  remarkable  occurrences 

Eleanor,  was  the  fhcth  daughter. .'  She  not  mentioned    by   Mr.   Rapin,    are 

was  affianced  to  Alpbonfo,  but  died  in  thefe }    i.  king  William  brought  the 

her  fourneyto  Spain.     Her  body  being  Jews  from   Roan,  to  inhabit  in  En- 

Vor.  II.  1                                            gland. 
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2.  Wj^li AM  11.  furnamedRuFVB. 

WH I L  S  T  the  conqueror  in  Normandy  was  thinkine 
of  death,  Witliam  his  fon  was  concerting  in  England 
the  neceflafy  meafures  to  fecure  the  crown,  purfuant 
to  his  father's  intention.  Difpatch  was  fo  much  the  more  ne- 
eeflary  on  this  occafion,  as  he  had  reafon  to  fear.  In  cafe  his 
brother  Robert  could  come  in  time,  he  would  gain  the  people 
to  his  fide.  His  bufinefs  therefoie  was  to  fecure,  beforehand^ 
the  Normans  to  his  intereft>  who  being  poflefled  erf*  all  the 

fiefs 


^£ui().  Stow'schroo.  2 »  In  his  reign, 
or  much  aboot  that  time>  fumames 
came  firft  to  be  uTed.  3.  Trial  by 
btttail  wat  introduced  into  this  king- 
dom. 4.  The  Normans  brought  in  a 
new  way  of  creating  knights  ;  and  alfo 
the  oTe  of  feals  and  witnefibt^  in  all 
deeds  and  ihftniments.  Before  that 
time,  or  at  leaft  before  the  reign  of  £d- 
ivard  the  confeifor,  the  perfons  con- 
cerned, only  fet  down  their  names, 
with  a  crofs  be&re  them*    Ingulplu 


LalUyytheNTonnans  broughtinthe  block- 
ing vice  of  common  fwaring. — In  die 
year  1076,  there  was  an  eaithquake  in 
England  ;  and  a  frt)ft  from  the  begin-*' 
ning  of  November,  till  the  middle  of 
April.  In  1077,  Aug.  14,  there  was 
a  very  great  fire  in  London.  Sax.  Ann*. 
And  again,  in  1087,  the  grcaceft  part 
of  that  city  was  burnt  down  (with  St. 
Paul*8  cathedral)^  as  were  alfomoftof 
the  chief  towns  in  England.  Sax.  Aniw 
Brompt»p.  g%%,  S.  Dujielm.  p»2i> 


i^z. 


m.  As  the  tranflatXM'  intends  to  give 
a  (bort  account  of  the  coin  in  every 
veign,  he  begins  with  obferving,  that, 
probably,  the  Britons  never  coined  any 
money,  but  in  Caefars  time  nfed  only 
iron  rings,,  and  fliapelefs  pieces  of  brafs, 
and  that  even  their  tribute  money  af- 
terwards was  the  ordinary  current  coin 
brought  in  or  minted  here  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  long  as  this  ifland  continued 
a  province.  For  among  the  many 
thoaiand  Roman  coins,  there  vrzs  ne- 
ver one  undoubted  Britifh  coin  yet  pro- 
duced I  thofv  of  CuAobdia  be  Jiabla  kq 


tmanfweraMe  obje^^ldns^  After  thp 
Saxons  were  (ettled  in  England,  their 
filvcr  coins  were  generally  all  of  a  fize, 
and  ill  minted,  which  they  called  pen- 
nies^  worth  about  three-pence  of  our 
mone^..  They  had  alfo  half-pennies^, 
and  Mfthings,  (as  appears  from  the 
Saxon  gofpdd)  and  half-farthings,  call- 
ed fticas;  Of  which  kind  biihop  Ni- 
colfon  takes  thole  brafs  pieces  to  be  thac 
were  found  foAe  years  fince  at  Rippoj» 
in  Yorkfhire,  and  communicated  by 
fir  Edward  Blacket,  the  owner,  tofe- 
Tcral  coiioos  aod^uaiicc*  After  the 
KormaA 
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i3t 


idkiad  places  in  the  kingdom,  were  properly  to  difpbfe  of  '  1087. 
ibe  fiicurc  ele£Hon.  However,  the  Engllm  wiere  by  no  Up»*^»^< 
neaas  to  be  neglefledi  left,  joining  Robert's  friends^  they 
o^  turn  the  fcale  to  his  fide.  Mean  while,  young  Wil- 
liam was  beloved  by  neither.  The  Englith  thought  him  toa  . 
ttehis  father,  and  the  Normans^  who  knew  him  ftill  better, 
ended  bis  rough  temper.  On  the  other  hand,  Robert  had 
fethright  to  plead  in  his  favour,  whereas  William  could  fup- 
jKit  his  pretenfions  only  by  his  father's  define  of  having  him 
^fucccilar.  But  this  bare  indication  of  his  will,  withoUD 
axtxpicis  iionainauoii,  was  very  infufficient.  Probablyj  it 
v^ld  never  have  produced  the  efFe(9,  the  dying  king  pro- 
aiW  bimfelf,  if,  before  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Eng- 
Lad,  care  had  not  been  taken  to  diipofe  men  to  a  compli^ 
I5C&  It  was  with  this  view,  he  fent  over  his  fon  with  all 
^ctd,  to  endeavour,  with  Lanfranc,  and  fome  other  lords >, 
&»^  accompiiih  this  project.     £udo^    high-trcafurer  S-  and  ^roinpt^ ' 

Lanfranc, 


fcsan  corM|ueft,  i.  pound  o^  gold  be- 
«f  drniM  into  twenty-four  carats,  (of 
Itf  oaxwes )  and  Hbry  cafat  into 
far  ctauis^  the  old  ftcrling,  (as  it 
vat  aftcnrards  caUed)  or  right  ^and- 
^  of  gold,  confifHfd  of  twenty-tbiree 
anby  and  thnte  grains  and  a  half  of 
iae  gaUdi  and  bfel?  a  g^iin  of  aliay  of 
opfcr  or  6hfcr.  Agttn  ^  a  pound  of 
Sfcr  being  divided  into  t^'elve  ounces, 
mi  rfoy  ounce'  into*  tfTenty  penny^ 
vBgbts,  aoid  every  penny-weight  into 
tvcaty-fonr  grainy  a  pound  weight  of 
dd&iSog  confi lied  then  (a«  it  does 
Mr]  of  deren  ounces  two  penny- 
"te^gi  of  fifle  G^^,  and  eighteen  pen- 
1f-ma^ts  of  allays  The  firft  eight 
kiop  alter  the  conqoeft  continued  to 
aa  flK»ey  much  liloc  their  Saxon  pre- 
teSoriy  dtdf  a  little  Ughnr  ^  for  cf 
^  Sjjiponnirt  these  ase  ioine  at  this 
itf  f^-**^  weigh  mOft  than  a  penny- 
«a^  vrheftta  few  of  thofe  of  the 
Ikasan  kings  reach  twenty-two  grains, 
€  Edward  I.  when  the  Engiiih 
•eaaies  were  to  weigh  a  penny- weight. 
fitt  SantUini  alio  continued  the  like 
xsbod  with  the  Saxons  as  to  inlcr?)^- 
^em,  baring  round  the  king*s  hvsd, 
te  ttUDd  sad  ftyte }  which  was  very 
Aatyody  It  KZ or  axx  AKCL;and  onthe 
■wHe,  the  naoic  of  the  mint-muihr, 
Bd  ^ace  of  coinage.  The  coins  of  th'? 
t»o  Irft    Waa-uM   were   icry   faic, 


tUl  a  neft  of  them  was  actldtntally^ 
found  at  York,  1703-4.  On  theit* 
coins,  they  both  apf^r  in  a  pcirl  dia^ 
dfcro,  with  labels  at  each  ear,  and  ai^ 
arch  erofs  the  head,  confequcntly  they. 
are  impoHible  to  be  diOingufhed.  Mr. 
Thorsiby,  indeed,  afcribes  thoie  with  ai 
full  face  to  the  conqueror,  and-thoilt: 
with  the  half  face  and  fccpter  to  Rufus. 
The  infcription  on  the  conqueror's  nlo- 

hcy  is>    WILLBMk    WILLZM  V.     (mlf- 

taken  by  Dr.  Nioolfon  for  wi  l  l  £  m  i  x « )» 

or    WZLX.EMVS.    PILtKM.    FZLLIM  V* 

piLLiMvs.  (P  being  the  Saxon  W) 
aex.  azx.  a.  anq^.  anglo;  or  av^ 
glok;  Revcrfe,  9  croft  ilcuree  wscb 
four  fcepters  quarterly,  or  a  crols  witii. 
four  pellets  in  each  quarter,  the  name 
of  themint-mafter,  abd  place  of  mint- 
age $  as  HiiLxroao.  LVNtiNi  losd.  ~ 
LvkbRx;  X.VMDR.  fbr  London  j  C« 
for  Canterbury;     xo  or   xorsa   for 

York  ;  LINCOLK.  XXBTKt   troYNC. 

fbrLancafler;  pinc.  for  Winchefler  ;• 
deotforD.  for  Thetford.  See  the 
coin  in  the  foregping  page,  which  hath 
oh  one  fide  pzllkm  rxx  angluk. 
andonthcriiTerfeGoOicoN  lvnsnen. 

a  He  was  the  king*s  ft e ward.  Wil- 
liam de  Ponte-Arche,  gavj  him  the 
kiyii  of  the  treaftiry  at  Wiochefler : 
after  which>  going  to  Dover,  Haifings, 
Pevenlej',  and  other  caftles  on  tbn 
c'^z^,  he  made  the  kicpsis  piomiie.  rot 
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Sax.  Ann. 

Huntingd. 


Stdm. 
D4oiel. 
M,  Weft* 


Brompt, 


S.  Dunelm. 
Hovcd. 


William 
crowned* 
Eadmer. 
Oi4.  Vital. 
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Lanfranc,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  were  very  ferviceable 
(o  young  William  on  this  occafton.  Eudo  had  fecured 
Dover,  Winchefter,  Pcvenfey,  Haftings,  and  other  places 
on  the  fouth  coaft.  Moreover,  he  delivered  to  him  the  late 
king's  treafures,  which  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  in 
money,  befides  plate  and  jewels  of  a  much  greater  value. 
Lanfranc,  who  was  efleemed  and  beloved  as  well  by  the 
Englifh,  as  Normans,  ufed  all  his  credit  in  his  favour.  His 
pains  were  crowned  with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  in  a  little  time 
he  drew  to  his  party  the  leading  lords  of  both  nations.  To 
thefe,  were  added  other  means,  which  helped  to  incline  peo- 
ple to  William's  fide.  It  was  rumoured  among  the  Engliihy 
that  this  prince  had  made  a  firm  refolution  to  govern  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  his  father,  that  he  would  heark- 
en to  their  juft  complaints,  and  aboltfli  the  too  rigorous  laws 
enabled  fince  the  revolution,  particularly  the  laws  relating  to 
the  game.  In  fhort,  it  was  promifed  in  his  name,  that  tney 
fhould  be  reftored  to  a  part  of  their  eftates,  and  to  their  an- 
cient privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Normans  were 
told,  die  beft  way  to  prcferve  their  pofieilions,  was  to  con- 
firm the  conqueror's  choice,  that  the  young  prince,  being 
!)laced  on  the  throne,  would  be  led  by  his  own  intereft  to 
iipport  them,  fince  his  and  their  rights  would  (land  on  the 
fame  foundation,  the  will  of  the  late  king.  Robert,  being 
abfent,  had  but  few  friends  to  fpeak  for  him.  As  it  was  un- 
certain how  he  would  behave  after  his  return,  thofe  that 
would  have  hcety  inclined  to  favour  him,  did  not  dare  to  de- 
clare for  him  openly.  They  forefaw  the  ill  confequcnces  of 
fuch  a  proceeding,  -in  cafe  he  ihould  not  think  fit  to  fupport 
them.  Befides,  this  party  had  no  head.  William  bad  taken 
care  to  keep  Ulnoth  and  Morcar  in  priibn,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  father's  orders  to  the  contrary,  for  fear  they  (hould 
head  the  Englifh,  whom  he  did  not  take  for  his  friends.  All 
thefe  circumftances,  well  managed  by  Lanfranc,  and  other 
adherents  to  prince  William,  concurnng  to  pave  his  way  to 
the  throne,  he  was  crowned  the  27th  of  September,  eighteen 
days  after  his  father's  death  **. 


to  deliver  them  without  his  knowledge, 
ftill  concealing  the  king*!  death }  which 
done,  he  returned  to  Winch cHer^  and 
difcovcred  that  the  king  waa  dead.  Hift. 
x>f  ColchefVer-abbey,  in  monaftic.  Angl. 
lMf.p.88o. 

b  After  his  coronation  he  went  to 
Winch cO^er,  and  diftributed  his  fathcr*s 
trtdfurc,  according  to  his  l;ift  wilJ,  viz.. 


to  fome  of  the  chief  ctthedxal  churches 
and  monafteries  ten  marks  of  gold  9. 
piece,  to  fbme  £x,  and  to  others  lefs, 
befides  rich  crofles,  candk/Hcks,  &c. 
and  to  fmaller  churches  in  the  country, 
five  ihillings  a  piece;  he  alfo  fent  a 
hundred  pounds  to  each  county  to  be 
diftributed  amongft  tlie  poor.  S.  Du> 
ndm.  Malmib. 

This 
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Thisprince,  fumamed  Rufus,  from  being  red  haired  % 
VIS  diirtjr  years  of  age  when  he  afcended  the  throne.  Pro- 
baUy,  he  was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  Robert's  dif-  "'»  «***»«- 
ohKgiiig  his  father,  who  never  forgave  his  revolt.  And  in-  ^* 
ietd,  the  jrotuiger  had  nothing  to  give  him  the  preference  to 
At  elder.  .The  only  good  quality  remarkable  in  him,  was 
1b  g^^eat  courage,  which  however  was  hardly  to  be  diftin- 
fiimied  from  a  brutilh  fiercenefs.  He  was  of  a  very  ill  dif- 
pofekm,  which  being  never  correded  by  education,  fre- 
^peady  led  him  to  adions  unworthy  of  a  pnnce.  Bred  up 
to  arms  from  his  youth,  and  at  a  court,  where  he  continu- 
afly  beheld  iiiftances  of  feverity  and  abfolute  power,  he  be- 
came a  perfefl  brute  in  his  behaviour  and  manners.  To 
dide  ill  qualities  he  joined  a  great  indifferency  for  relieion, 
and  his  whole  condua  (hewed  him  to  be  regardlefs  of  ho- 
Bouf  or  honefty.  He  was  as  greedy  of  money  as  his  father, 
kit  wiA  this  diflerence,  the  father  heaped  up  money  purely 
far  the  lake  of  hoarding,  and  very  unwillingly  parted  with 
it,  whereas  the  fon  loved  it  only  to  fquander  it  away  in  vain 
cxpcoces,  wherein  he  was  guided  more  by  caprice  than  rea- 
ibo.  However,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  it  was  his 
iiaereft  to  hide  his  inclinations  for  fear  of  suarming  his  fub- 
joEtSj  he  put  on  a  mafk  for  fome  time.  It  was  even  obferved 
with  pleafiire,  that  he  afFeded  to  be  guided  bv  the  counfels 
of  Lalnfranc,  who  was  univerfally  efleemed  ana  beloved.  It  s.  Dunefan. 
vas  chiefly  the  refped  he  at  fuft  paid  this  wife  counfcllor,  H<>ved. 
that  filled  the  Englifh  with  hopes  of  a  happy  change  in  their 
fortune,  and  prevented  them  from  giving  ear  to  the  foli- 
citations  of  thofe  that  would  have  engaged  them  in  Robert's 
caufe. 

But  whilft  the  confidence  he  placed  in  this  prelate  was  fer-     io88. 
viccable  to  him,  with  regard  to  the  Englifh,  it  occafioned  v«.«v-.o 
fach  troubles  from  another  quarter,  as  fhook  him  in  his  Omfyincy 
dffone*     Odo,  his  uncle,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  who  was  late-  Jj^"*  ^^ 
Ij  reieafed  out  of  prifon,  could  not  bear  to  fee  Lanfranc  in  fo  MalinA. 
^eat  favour  '.    He  had  harboured  a  fecret  anlmofity  againfl  Hoved. 
the  archbifhop,  ever  fmce  his  advifing  the  king  to  feize  him,  qh  "vitol' 
as  he  was  embarking  for  Rome.     This  private  enmity,  join-  M^t,  P«ni 
cd  to  a  defire  of  ruling  again  as  he  had  done  formerly,  threw 
him  upon  the  project  of  dethroning  the  kine,  and  fetting  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Robert,  who  was  lately  returned  to 
Normandy.     He  did  not  want  a  pretence  to  countenance  his 

^  Or  from  his  red  complexion.  Tyr»     and  had  been  confinned  -»th«  pofieffioQ 
fJi,  of  hie  earldom  oT  Ken     Afahnib. 

I  He  WW  COOK  ofcr  to  £Agland, 

I  3  flBtcrprifc 
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io88f  ehterprife.  Robert's  'birthright  furnifhed  him  with  a  very 
W^y-M'  plaufible  one.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  this  rcfolution,  bo 
drew  into  his  plot  fome  of  the  principal  Norman  lords* 
}t  was  neceRary  to  begin  with  them,  fince,  without  their 
fitd,  the  £^glifl]|  were  able  to  do  nothing.  Thefe  Normans 
bemg  gained  widi  many  others,  by  their  means,  it  was  not 
-very  difficutt  to  peffuade  the  Englifli  to  join  with  them.  As 
the  greateft  part  were  difpoflci^d  df  their  eftates,.they  ex- 
jpc&td  fome  relief  from  t^e  troubles  that  were  going  to  be 
Taifed  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  diflention  between  the  two 
brothers.  In  order  to  cqnQrm  both  Englifl^  and  Normans  in 
their  refcJution,  Odo  reprefented  to  them,  tbere  was  no 
}iving  happily  under  the  government  of  a  capricbus  and  bru- 
tiih  prince,  without  religion  or  honefty  :  that  thfcy  had  rea- 
fon  to  dread  the  worft,  if  they  gave  him  time,  to  eftaUifh 
himfelf-  in  the  throne,  and  therefore,  Ihould  they  delay  to 
take  proper  m^afures  to  fcreen  themlelves  from  the  impend- 
ing evils,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  late,  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  undertake  it.  He  added,  juftice  itfelf  required  the 
crown  to  be  given  to  the  firft-born,  to  which  he  had  a  law- 
ful right,  and  of  which  he  bad  not  deferved  to  be  deprived, 
Thefe  coniiderations  were  ftrengthened  with  afTurances  of  the, 
wprightnefs  and  generofity  of  Robert.  He  fet  forth  his  mild 
and  gracious  diipofition,  which  put  them  in  hopies  of -ei^oy-. 
jng,  under  his  government,  the  tranquillity  they  fo  earneftly 
longed  for. 

Whether  birth-right  had  any  weight  with  thefe  lords,  or 
William's  ill  temper  ipade  them  wilfi  for  a  new  mafter,  they 
readily  came  into  the  prelate's  me^fures.     Each  promifed  to 
fio  his  utmoft  to  promote  the  defign,  provided  Robert  would 
exert  himfelf  likewife,  and  bring  over  fu{^ies  from  Nor- 
mandy.    The  Norman  lords,  who  were  in  the  confpiracy, 
J)eftirred  themfelves  fo  cfFeSually,  that  tney  quickly  gained 
almoft  all  the  leading  men  of  their  nation.     As  foon  as  the 
]!)i(hop  vras  fecure  pf  the  affiftan(X  of  his  cotintiympn,  whom 
he  judged  much  more  capable  of  fcrving  Robert  than  the 
^  Englifh,  he  Tent  him  word,  that  nothing  w^s  wanting  but 
his  prcfenccv  with  a  body  of  Norman  troops,  to  recover  the 
crown  unjuftly  uiurped  by  his  brother.     As  this  news  could 
not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  duke,  he  came  immediately 
Itobert  bor^  to  a  rcfplution  upon  i'o  advantageous  a  propofal.     fiat  as  he 
yow'.  mouey  had  not  money  infficient  to  defray  the  expcnces  of  fo  greap 
SerHemy.  ^"  Undertaking,  he  borrowed  [three  thouiand  pounds]  of  hj$ 
grftwyt,    '  brother  Henry,  for  which  he  mortgaged  to  him  the  country 
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df  Cotentxn  «•     Then  he  fent  hb  uncle  word,  he  would  not    1088. 
63  of  cooalng  to  England,   as  Toon  as  poiSble,    defiring  s^^^mmj 
im  to  prepare  every  thing  fpr  the  execution  of  their  de- 


As  ibon  as  the  Nonnan  lords  were  certified  of  Robert's  The  con<i>l- 
idbiution,   they  Jbegan  toftir.     The  bifliop  of  Conftance,  J^**^*''^ 
mh  his   nephew  Mowbray,  made  themfelves  mafters  of'sj3p*|^'„^ 
finh  and  Barklay  caftle,'  and  ftored  Briftol  with  ammuniti-  s.  bunelm. 
on,  intending  that  place  for  their  chief  magazine.     Roger  Prompt. 
Bj^od  in  Norfolk,  Hugh  Grantmenil  in  Leicefterfliire,  feiz- 
cd  feveral  places.     Roger  de  Montgomery ',  William  bifhop 
#f  Durham,  Bernard  of  Newark  %,   Roger  Lacy,    Ralph 
Mortimer  fecured  Worcefterfliire.     In  a  word,  there  was 
not  a  lord  ^ong  the  confpirators,  but  what  fortified  hinifelf 
m  ibme  city.     Had  Robert  arrived  at  that  time,  probably  he 
vodd  have  dethroned  his  brother.     But  his  natural  indo- 
knce,  and  unneceflary  expenCes  made  him  lofe  fo  fair  an  op- 
portunity.    On  the  contrary,  the  king,  who  was  of  a  quite 
Afferent  temper,   omitted  nothing  to  ftifle  the  conspiracy, 
vhiHI  his  brother  afforded  him  time.     The  moft  eftcdual 
Ikftcans  was  die  gaining  the  Englifli  to  his  fide,  in  which  Lan-  Lanfranc 
franc's  intercft  was  very  ferviceable  to  him.     This,  prelate,  J?^***'=  ^  * 
who  in  the.  late  reign  had  fhewn  great  regard  for  the  Englilh,  fervtlT* 
Bade  life  of  their  confidence  in  him,  to  induce  them  to  af-  Maimfb. 
jEft  the  king,  in  fo  urgent  aneccffity.     By  his  folicitations  S""^"!* 
and  pains,  he  reclaimed  the  confpirators,  and  perfuaded  the 
left  to  continue  firm  to  the  king  \    In  a  very  fliort  fpacc 
Wiffiam  was  enabled  to  fend  out  a  fleet,  whilft,  with  an  ar- 
ny  of  Engl'iihmen,  he  marched  againft  Odo  his  uncle,  whom  The  king 
he  juffly  confidered  as  ^the  ring-leader  of  the  rebels.    The^^^^^^do. 
prelate  had  fortified  himfelf  in  Kent,  where  he  had   made  Q^d,  ViuU 
himfdf  mafter  of  Rochefter  and  Pevenfey :   as  fpon  as  he 
heard  of  the  king's  approach,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Peven- 
fey, where  he  hoped  to  hold  out  a  fiege,  till  the  duke  of  Nor- 
flundy  ihould  come  to  his  relief.  But  as  he  was  more  violent 
Chan  courageous,  and  for  want  of  fore-fight,  had  even  ne- 
gfe£led  to  provide  things  neceffary  for  his  defence,  the  town 
was  taken  in  a  few  weeks,  ^ by  the  furious  affaults  of  the 
kii^.     Odo  could  obtain  his  pardon   upon  no  other  terms  Haved. 
but  the  procuring,  the  furrender  of  Rochefter,  where  the  Bi-ompu 

c  The  county  of  Conftantin  (now  h  He  piomircd  them  that  the  king 
dfeeatim)  was  then  the  third  part  of  w^uld  make  good  kws,  aboli/h  the 
Nocroaody.  taxes,    and  give  them    free  liberty  of 

'  Earl  of  Anindel  and  Shre^-(bury.     JiujitiJig,     M^lmib,  S.ix.  Ann,  SsQf 
iBdy. 
.K  Or  rather  of  Newmarket,  Brompt, 
%,  de  dketo. 

I  4  chief 
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chief  of  the  Norman  lords  were  (hut  up,  under  the  coni'- 

^mand  of  Euftace  earl  of  Boulogne.    To  this  purpofe  he 

was  conduced  to  the  gates  of  Rochefler,  where  he  feigned 

to  perfuade  the  governor  to  furrender  the  city.     But  £)ui^ 

M*  Ptris,    face  obferving  by  his  looks,  that  he  did  not  fpeak  from  his 

^^^^^^^^     heart)  detained  him  pri(bner>  and  fe  furni(hed  hini  with  a 

plaufible  excufe  for  the  breach  of  his  promife. 
H?  befieges      William  defpairing  of  becomine  mafter  of  Rochefter  this 
Kocheftf^-.   way,  was  obliged  to  bcfiege  it.    He  was  fix  weeks  before 
Hujitmga.    ^g  jQ^^  without  making  any  progre(s,  the  befieged  defend- 
ing themfelves  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he  began  to  lofe  all 
Old.  Vitil.  hopes  of  fuccefs.    But  at  length  a  contagious  diftemper, 
which  daily  weakened  them,  compelled  them  to  defire  a  ca- 
pitulation.   It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  s^ree  upon  the  terms. 
At  iei^th,  after  many  debates,  the  kin^  granted  them  the 
liberty  to  march  oS  with  their  horfes,  without  hopes  of  be* 
ing  ever  reftored  to  their  eftates  and  employments.    The 
bimop  of  Bayeux,  being  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition, 
retired  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  committed  to  him 
Ktgligeace  the  adminiftration  of  his  affairs.    The  fiege  of  Rochefter 
of  Robert,   had  furnifbed  the  duke  with  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  di- 
Hwd!'      verfion  in  fome  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     But  by  an  in- 
excufable  negligence,  he  loft  the  advantage  of  fo  favourable 
a  jun&ure.    Inftead  of  going  himfelf  into  England,  with 
forces  proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  enterprife,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fending  a  fingle  (hip  with  fome  foldi- 
«rs,  who  were  all  taken  and  drowned  ^ 
The  king        William,  being  mafter  of  Rochefter,  marched  his  army 
*^'j^^*"^  towards  Durham,  to  chaftife  die  bifhop,  who  was  one  of 
t^rham^^  the  rebels.    As  the  garrifon  was  very  weak,  the  city  was 
and  baniflies  quickly  obliged  to  furrender,  and  the  bifhop,  with  all  that 
^^'  bad  taken  arqis  againft  the  king,  were  baniflied.     Thus^ 

S.^DuLim.  ^^^  confpiracy,  whioh  feemed  fo  dangerous,  was  cruQied  by 
*  the  vigour  and  good  conduit:  of  the  king,  who  equally  made 
ufe  of  prudence  and  force  to  bring  the  rebels  to  reafon.     He 
O.Malm(b.  not  Only  gained  bv  his  addreis  Montgomery,  but  alfo  feveral 
M»  Paris,    pther  lords,  whofe  defe^on  was  very  prejudicial  to  Robert's 
party^     By  his  fecret  emiflaries,  he  made  them  fenfible  they 
were  extremely  in  the  wrong  to  ^Q,  againft  him  :  that,  feev 
ing  they  held  their  eftates  by  virtue  of  the  fame  right  that 
procure^  him  the  crown,  it  was  manifeftly  their  intereft 

i  The  hiAoriana  fay,   that  ht  fent     Robert  muft  have  fent  a  confiderable 
«wr  part  of  his  army^  but  king  Wil-      number  of   troops.       Biompt.     Sax* 
|}axn*t  fleet  deftroyed  an  innumerabte     Ana.   Hqntiogd«    SeeMthnib. 
xnujtftude  of  hj6  fl^n :  wl)icl|  fli^wi 

t9 
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t5  (opport  him.    On  the  other  hand,  he  gave  an  inftance  of    1089. 
ikgrcateft  prudence  in  beginning  with  his  uncle's  deftrufh-  ^^v^ 
ooy  who  was  the  author  of  the  confpiracy.    But  his  fucceft 
« dbisoocafion  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  diligence. 

As  the  Englifti  had  ihewed  themfelves  ready  to  affift  him  WiUiamop* 
m  his  tieceffity,  they  expeded  a  Tuitable  reward.     But  it  gJJ^liL* 
was  not  l<Mig  before  they  perceived  they  flattered  themfelves  Ho^dT 
vith  vain  hopes.     Whilft  he  wanted  their  afiiftance,  he  gave  Batov. 
jkm  fair  words,  but  as  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  well  fettled  MilmAj 
Bthe  throne^  he  forgot  his  promifes.    He  even  b^an  to  op-* 
prefi  them  with  feverai  impofitions,  in  which  he  mewed  fl^ll 
Us  moderation  than  the  late  king.     He  was  gently  admo«  UofraM 
■fted  of  thefe  proceedings  by  Lanfranc,  who  could  not  for-  gj|||^^*||^ 
br  putting  him  in  mind  of  what  he  had  promifed.     How  it,  ^  iat^ 
OKkd  foever  this  prelate  might  be  to  ufe  the  moft  refpedtful  dirgraceyaod 
tenns,  William  was   extremely  oflTended,    and  afked  him  ^^ 
|un  in  an  angry  tone,  and  with  an  oath,  whether  he  thought 
it  pafible  for  a  king  to  keep  all  his  promifes  i  From  that 
^  the  archbifhop  was  quite  out  of  favour,  neither  did  the 
king  ever  afford  him  one  kind  look.    But  his  difgrace  was 
rf  no  long  continuance.    He  died  quickly  after,  lamented 
I7  both  nations,  as  one  of  the  moft  worthy  prelates  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ever  fince  the  converfion  of 
tie  Saxons. 

Whilft  Lanfranc  was  alive  and  at  court,  the  prefence  of  Tyianmcal 
fc  venerable  a  man  was  fome  check  to  the  king's  vicious  in-  ^??*^J||f 
dinations.     But  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  this  prelate,  who  *     ***"«• 
bd  an  awe  over  him,  he  threw  oiF  all  reftraint.    More  ef-  Malmib, 
peaaOy  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  natural  defire  of  heaping  up  Ea<*nicr. 
BKmey  in  order  to  fquander  it  away  in  a  vain  and  extravagant 
Jii^nner.     Avaricious  without  frugality,  covetous  and  prodi- 
pi  at  the  fame  time,  continually  heaping  up  money  with* 
OQt  ever  filling  his  coffers,  he  was  always  in  want,  and  un* 
^r  a  neceffity  of  inventing  perpetually  new  ways  and  means 
^  raifing  monc^.    One  of  the  methods,  never  before  prac-  HefeijeBti^e 
tifed  in  England,  ¥^s  to  feize  the  vacant  benefices.  He  was  ▼•«*"*  *««- 
^  fetisfied  with  having  the  firfl:-fruits,  but  appropriated  the  ^'^^ 
^hole  profits  to  himfeff  for  feverai  years  together  without  m.  Paris. 
SUvngthem.     And  after  conveying  away  every  thing  that 
^2s  convertible  into  money,   he  fold   them  fo  pillaged  to 
&ch  as  bid  higheft,  without  regarding  their  merit  or  capaci- 
^f*    As  foon  as  the  archbiihoprick  of  Canterbury  was  va* 
cant  by  Lanfranc's  death,  he  feized  the  temporalities,  and 
^t  them  In  his  hands  four  years.     He  did  the  fame  with 
Ac  biiboprick  of  Lincoln,  and  all  oth^s  (hat  became  void 

in 
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h^  readily  accompanied  Robert  "  to  the  fiege,  or  rather 
blockade  of  this  place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  which  the  fea,  by 
flowine  round  it  twice  a  day,  renders  inacceflible. 
An  adven-       Whilft  the  two  brothers  lay  before  mount  St.  Michael^ 
twpeiif  Wil-  William,  as  he  was  riding  alone  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
Knighton.    ^^"^P*  chanced  to  fee  two  horiemen  •  coming  from  the 
AAaimib. '    towH.     As  he  was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  he  rid  up  to 
them  to  try  to  take  one  of  them  prifoner,  that  he  might  be 
informed '  of  the  ftate  of  the  place.     The  foldiers,  finding 
themfelves  attacked  by  a  fingle  perfon  only,  ftood  upon  their 
defence,  and  in  the  firft  encounter  his  hotfe  vras  killed  un- 
der him,  and  himfelf  thrown  on  the  ground  with  his  foot  en- 
tangled in  the  ftirrup.     This  "accident  would  have  coft  him 
his  life,  if,  the  moment  one  of  the  foldiers  was  going  to  kill 
.  him,  he  had  not  cried  out,  hold,  rafcal,  I  am  the  king  of 
England.     Upon  which,  they  were  ftruck  with  fear  and 
refped,  and  helping  him  up,  gave  him  one  of  their  horfes. 
He  nimbly  leaped  into  the  faddle,  and  then  addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  perfon  that  difmounted  him,  con^e,  faid  he  to,  him, 
thou  fhalt  be  my  foldicr  for  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  reward 
of  thy  valour. 
Gcnerofity       Thoudi  the  fiege  went  on  but  flowly,  Henry  was  driven 
jf  Robert  to  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  water.     However,  as  he  knew 
^"^'        Robert's  good  nature,  he  did  not  defpair  of  fome  relief,  by 
reprefenting  to  him,  it  would  be  more  glorious  to  fubdue 
him  by  arms  than  by  thirft.     Robert,  who  was  naturally  ge^ 
nerous,  fent  him  immediately  a  tun  of  wine,  with  leave  to 
fupply  himfelf  with  as  much  water  as  was  neceilary.     Wil* 
liam  upbraided  him  as  guilty  of  folly  in  this  com^Jaifance. 
^XVhat,  replied  he,  is  the  quarrel  between  us  and  our  bro- 
ther of  that  importance,  that  we  ihould  defire  he  fliould  die 
with  thirft  ?  we  may  have  occafion  for  a  brother  hereafter, 
but  where  fhall  we  find  another  when  we  have  deftroyed 
this  f  but  William,  not  at  all  pleafed  with  this,  as  he  thought, 
unfeafonable  gcnerofity,   quitted  the  fiege  and  returned  to 
t^bertukes  England.     However,  Robert  perfifted,  notwithftanding  all 
OrdT^al'.  ^ifiicu^tics,  to  carry  on  the  fiege,  till  the  place  was  furrcn- 
dcred  upon  terlms.     Henry  having  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleafed,  wandered  about  for  fome  time  without  any  fixed 

«  Malmib.  fays,  that  he  was  come  hi?  encagemcnt,  help  to  reduce  the  in- 

over  from   England,    (where  he   had  habitants  of  Maine.   Malmfb.  p.  121. 

probably  been  fince  the  coficiufion  of  n  Mjim/b,  fays,  that  he  alone  ruihed 

the  treaty)  that  he  niisht,  according  co  uponwany,  n«  121. 
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^lode,  attended  only  by  a  chaplain  and  three  or  four  domef- 
ikks. 

About  the  fame  time  Robert  baniflied  Edgar  Atheling  ^•'^^^^ 
est  of  Wormandy,  and  Winiam  forbad  him  ever  returning  Hoyed. 
IBID  England.     The  caufe  of  his  difgrace  is  unknown,  it 
h  asAy  faid,  he  retired  into  Scotland,  his  only  refuge  in  his 
sbfertunes. 

Whilft  WilUam  was  employed  in  Normandy,  Malqolm^  Flor.  Wott, 
king  of  Scotland,  took  advantage  of  his  aMence,  to  make  *nwnp^ 
aa  incurfion  into  Northumberland,  from  whence  he  carried 
avay  a   great  booty.    The  northern  people  loudly  com-* 
phincd  «i  the  king's  amuilng  himfelf  beyond  fea,  whilft  his 
ftontiers  were  plundering  by  foreigners.     Thefe  complaints 
apparently  battening  his  return,  he  was  no  fooner  arrived, 
but  he  made  great  preparations  to  be  revenged  of  the  king 
of  Scotland.     But  fearing  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  be- 
ctmie  Dfiafter  of  mount  St.  Michael,  would  take  advantage 
of  bis  abfence  and  feizehts  caftles  in  Normandy,  he  deftrol 
him  to  come  and  join  him.^  He  pretended,  his  valour  and 
experience  were  abfolutely  neceilary  to  put  an  honourable 
end  to  the  war.     But  to  engage  him  by  a  more  powerful 
modve,  he  promifed  as  foon  as  the  aftair  was  over,  he 
would    pundiually    perform  his  part  of  their  late  treaty. 
Robert  being  prevailed  upon  bv  this  promife,  and  tlie  good  Winiamrai 
optnion  the  king»  his  brother,  leemed  to  have  of  him,  fpee-  ^ohcn 
dSyrepaired  into  England  and  attended  him  to  Scotland.        SotUnd!** 

The  fucccfs  of  the  war  did  not  anfwer  William's  prepa-  Their  iu 
rations.     The  greateft  part  of  the  fleet,  fitted  out  to  annoy  Tuccefs. 
the  coafts  of  Scotland,  was  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm ;  his  army  ^»^o»P<» 
fiiffcred  no  lefs  in  marching  over  the  morafles  and  moun- 
tains.    The  want  of  provifions  in  thofe  almoft  defolate 
places  he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  roads,  grown  impaflable 
byreafon  of  the  bad  woather,  vifibly  deftroyed  fo  many  of 
his  men,  that  he  often  repented  of  this  expedition.     He 
would  have  been  greatly  diftrefled  by  thefe  accidents,  had 
jiot  Malcolm  dreaded  the  ill  confequences  of  a  war,  that  had 
drawn  the  enemy  into  his  country.     And  therefore  choofing  A  peace  it 
rather  to  oblige  William  to  leave  Scotland  by  fair  means,  JJ*^ 
than  venture  to  drive  him  thence  by  force,  he  lent  him  pro* 
pofals,  which  being  gladly  accepted,  were  foon  followed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.    The  conditions  were,  that  Malcolm 
fliould  pay  William  the  fame  hoinage  his  father  had  done  : 
that  twelve  manors,  held  by  him  in  England  before  the 
rupture,    Ihould  be  reftgred  to  him>    and  that  Willianx 
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flsoylii  pay  him  yearly*  twelve  narks  *  m  lidii  of  all  othtf 
claims.  Prince  Edgar,  who  was  emjploved  in  this  negptia^- 
tioif,  behaving  Co  the  &tisfa&io0  of  both  parties,  WiHiam 
and  Robert  received  him  into  fiivour,  and  he  bad  leave  to 
return  into  England.  The  duke  of  Normandy  was  in  hopes 
the  war  being  ended,  the  king  his  brother  v^uld  ferioufly 
think  of  fatisfying  him.  But  perceiving  at  length  he  fought 
only  to  amufe  him,  be  returned  home  ior  great  anger,  taking 
prince  Edgar  along  with  him. 

Whilft  William  was  m  Scotland^  Robert  FitzhajaonjK 
eeademan  of  the  bed  chamber,  cont|uefed  Glamorganfliire- 
111  South  Wales.  He  had  ferved  Jeflyn,  lord  of  Glamor- 
^n,  againft  Rees,  kinfi^of  Wales,  on  certain  terms,  which 
the  Wel&  lord  refufed  to  fulfil,  aftser  the  war  was  ended* 
This  breach  of  faith  caufing  Fitzhamon  to  refolve  to  righr 
bimfelf  by  arms,  he  drew  his  friends  together,  attacked. 
Rees,  flew  him  in  the  fight,  and  feized  his  country.  Twelve 
knights,  who  accompanied  hip  in  his  expedition,  were 
rewarded  6ach  with  a  manor  wnich  they  and  their  pofterity 
enjoyed  ^, 

The  next  jjear,  prince  Henry  took  by  furprife  DomfroKt,, 
a  fmall  town  in  Mainey  where  be  retired  in  expet^tion  of  a. 
belter  fortune. 

The  frequent  irruptions  of  the  Scots  into  the  northern  parti 
of  England,  convincing  the  king  of  the  necefSty  of  flopping, 
their  progrefs  by  a  fkong  barrier,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Cariiile  to  be  rebuilt.  This  city,  which  had  been  dellroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  lain  two  hundred  years  in  ruins,  was 
peopled  again,  and  endowed  with  great  privileges  which  it 
enjoys  to  diis  day  ^.  The  epifcopal  fee  of  Dorchefter  was 
removed  to  Lincoln,  and.  that  of  WeUs  to  Bath  about  this- 


o  Of  gold.     S.  Oiinelm. 

f  There  is  a  book  written  on  thJt 
fubjed  by  Sir  Edward  Stradlingy  or  Sir 
Edward  Msmiei  (for  it  is  aibibed  to 
b6th}  wherein  you  have  the  names  of 
the  twelve  knighte.  Their  naines, 
and  the  lordflups  each  of  them  had,  are 
as  follow  :  j.  William  de  Londret  had 
ipf  his  ihare  the  manor  of  Ogmor. 
3,  Sir  Ridiatd  GnutviUey  thatof  Neth, 

J.  Sir  Pain  Turbervil  had  Coyty.  4* 
tr  Robert  St.  Qointin,  Lhan-^blethyan. 
S*  Sir  Richard^yward,  Talavan.  6. 
Sir  Gilbert  HomfireTile^  Pepmarjc.  7. 
Sir  Reginald  de  Sully,  SuUy.  8.  Sir 
Rsfer  BerkroIIes,  £aft'  Orchards    9. 


Sir  Peter  le  Soor,  Pfctertmi,  10.  Sir 
John  Fkming,  St.  George*  11.  Sir 
John  St.  John,  Ponmon.  iz.  Sir 
William  Stradling^  St.  Donats.  See 
Kift.  of  Wales,  and  Camden  in  Ola*. 
morganAiret 

i  CarliAe  (the  Lugnballum,  or  Lugii- 
ballia,  or  Luguvallinm  of  the  Briton^ 
and  Romans^  and  the  Lnel  of  the  Sat- 
Otts)  ftands  near  the  confloence  of  the 
rivers  Eden^  Petcrill,  and  Caude.  Thft 
colony  fent  hitlier  by  William  Rufitt, 
of  huibandmen,  are  by  all  records  faid' 
to  be  thefirft  that  tilled  the  lands  there* 
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aae,  Mb  the  king's  confent^  whith  was  purchafed  with 
bgrfma  of  money. 

This  monarch  was  become  (o  abfolute,  that  he  met  vrfth  He  falls  ill. 
m  oppofition  to  bis    wilL     Taxes  and  impofitions  Were  ^^J|^**"* 
nnred  every  day  on  divers  pretences.     Nothing  happened  ^ax.  Aon. 
kt  what  the  king  made  an  oocaficm  to  levy  money  upoH 
tkddes,  boroughs,  private  perfons,  without  favouring  thtf 
NonnaDS  any  nKMre  than  the  Engliih.     None  daring  to 

I  flppofe  tbefe  oppreflion8>  the  people  expeAed  no  other  re* 
■fidjr  for  their  grievances,  but  the  death  of  the  king,  which 

I  ikjr  heartily  prayed  for  in  private.     A  diftemper,  which 
faudhim  at  Gloucefter,  gave  them  hopes  their  prayers  were 
pjag  to  be  heard.     He  himielf  thought  he  had  not  long  to 
bt    The  approach  of  death)  which  to  him  feemed  certain^  shows  npm 
9i  die  exhortations  of  the  bifhops  about  him,  threw  him  of  repen- 


tance. 


■to  lefle&iona,  which  were  followed  by  fomc  figtis  of  rcpen-  ^^^ 
tiRce.    He  z^peared  firmly  refolvcd  to  correS  the  mifma- 
sagements  in  the  government,  if  it  pleaied  God  to  reftore 
m  tt>  his  health*     The  bifliops,.  improving  thefe  good  mo* 
tKMBy  admcmifhed  him  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices.     They 
iCfvefented  to  him  what  an  obftacle  it  was  to  his  falvation,  to 
^ly  the  church's  revenues  to  ufes  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
tu  donors.     The  cdndition  he  was  in,  made  him  readily 
comply  with  whatever  was  defired.     He  nominated  Robert 
Bloet,  one  of  his  counfeUors,  to  the  biflioprick  of  Lincoln, 
»d  for  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  made  choice  of-Anfelm,  Makn  Aim. 
ibot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  then  at  the  Engliih  ^}!^^' 
eourr.    It  was  with  great  difikulty  that  Anfelm  was  pre-  ^nJerbiir^ 
Tailed  upon  to  accept  of  this  dignity.     He  was  a  zealous  Hantin^d. 
i&rtor  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  as  he  knew  William  Kn<gHu». 
was  not  very  Scrupulous  in  thefe  matters,  he  dreaded  the  gj^^f  * 
taking  upon  him  a  burden,  which,   to  him,  feemed   to6 
vd^ty  in  fuch  a  reign.     However,  the  perfuafions  of  the 
liiihopB,  and  feeming  repentance  of  the  king,  brought  him 
at  length    to  a  compliance.     Before  he  was  coniecrated, 
he  recpieiM  the  king,  to  rcftore  to  the  church  of  Canter- 
bwyaUthsit  belonged  to  it  in  Lanfranc^s  time,  which  was 
pottdvely  piomifed.     Mean  time,  Willianv,  finding  he  was 
out  of  danger,  and  perceiving  he  daily  gathered  ftrength, 
ofcd  delays,  to  avoid  reftoringthe  church  lands.     AtlengtK, 
2sdie  archbifliop  prefled  him  continually  upon  that  fubjed:, 
Ik  fiankly  declared -his  intent  was,  that  the  p^rfons  to  whom 
be  had  granted  the  lands  (hould  enjoy  them,  they  and  their 
pofterity.     He  even  told  the  archbifbop,  he  expeded   his 
cwfentt    Bu4  Anfelm  would  never  b^  brought  to  this  com-- 

pliange. 
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pliance,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  downright  prevarication^ 
Hence  the  great  conteft  between  the  king  and  him,  which 
occafioned  great  trouble  to  both. 
The  king        In  the  mean  time,  William,  whofe  repentance  .proceeded 
•^^^^*  entirely  from  the  fear  of  death,  finding  himfdf  perfedlly  rc- 
2Snei."*  covered,  forgot  all  his  promifes,  and  took  to  his  fornfier 
Sax.  Ann.    courfes.    The  priibners,  commanded  to  be  freed,  were,  by 
his  order,  more  clofely  confined,  and  thofe  that  were  fet  at 
liberty,  were  again  thrown  into  prifon.     Extortion,  injuftice^ 
and  rapine,  were  a&  prevalent  as  ever.    The  adminiftration  of 
juftice  was  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  took  more  care  to  enrich 
chemfelves,   than  difcharge  the  duties   of  their  refpedlive 
offices.     All  were  poor,  but  thofe  who  had  the  fingering  of 
the  publick  money.    To  be  in  favour  with  the  king,  it  was 
neceflary  to  be  without  honour  or  confcicnce.     None  but 
informers  met  with  encouragement.    Thefe  diforders  forced 
many  honeft  men  to  refolve  to  quit  the  kingdom,  "and  feele 
elfewhere  that  tranquillity  they  could  not  find  in  their  native 
N.Virg.    country.     But  even  this  liberty,  which  they  imagined  they 
could  not  be  abridged  of,  was  dented  them  by  an  ^id,  for- 
bidding all  perlbns  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the 
king's  leave. 
King  of  Whilft  England  was  in  this  wretched  condition,  Malcolm, 

Scotland  king  of  Scotland,  came  to  Gioucefter,  according  to  an  agree- 
Gloucefter.  "*^"^  "^*^^  ^^^^  William,  to  fettle  fome  aftairs  that  were 
6ax.Ann.'  l^ft  undetermined  in  the  late  treaty.  As  foon  as  the  king 
s.  Dunelm.  had  notice  of  his  arrival,  he  fent  him  word,  that  he  ex- 
JrV*^  peded,  before  all  things,  to  receive  his  homage.  Malcolm 
R.  de^lag.  replied,  he  was  ready  to  do  it  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
Flor.Wig.  kingdoms,  according  to  cuftom.  William,  not  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,  let  him  know  further,  he  would  have  it 
done  in  Gloucefter,  the  vailal  not  being  to  appoint  where 
Retornt  he  was  to  do  his  homage.  Malcolm,  looking  upon  thb  as 
li^esNor-  *  P>'^^^"^^  ^^  affront  him,  returned  home  without  feeing  die 
^S^^mbcr-  ^ing)  provoked  at  the  haugbtinefs  fhown  him.  He  was  no 
Und.  fooner  in  Scotland,  but  he  bagan  his  revenge  with  invadinz 

s.  Dunelm.  Northumberland.  This  was  the  fifth  time  he  had  ravagra 
o'npt-  ^^j  country,  revenging  on  the  innocent  fubjeds  the  wrongs 
pretended  to  be  received  from  the  fovereign.  Robert  de 
Mowbray  was  then  governor  of  the  northern  parts.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  courage  and  condud,  and  finding  the  king's 
forces  were  too  remote,  took  upon  him  fpeedily  to  rem^y 
the  evil  his  government  was  afflifled  with.  He  drew  toge- 
ther a  bcdy  of  troops  with  {nth  diligence,  that  he  fell  on  the 
Scots  when  they  thought  thcmfelves  moft  fecurc.  This  un- 
5  expe^ 
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eipefled  attack  throwing  the  Scots  into  diforder,  they  ran 
iwif  without  making  fcarce  any  refiftance.     Malcolm  and 
Edward  his  ddeft  fon,  i^exed  to  fee  thei^  flying  tro6ps,  and 
nikivouriog  to  rally  theni)  were  both  flain  on  the  fpot.  u  flun  wittt 
The  Scotch  hiftorians  pretend  the  Ehgliih  owed"  their  vie-  Ws  fon, 
t^ry  to  a  notorious  treachery  *.     Perhaps  it  '^as  becauTe  the  g  *'^' 
Soois  fufFered  themfelv^s  to  be  farprifed.     however  fhii  be,  w.  Ccmcti- 
das  fatal  battle  was  the  occaflon  of  nu'niberlefs  evils  to  Scot-  cen. 
iasd  ibortiy  after.     Malcolm  haW  with  him  1  gcnefal  caMcd  *^al»*'* 
Walter,  to  whom,  in  reward  of  his  ferviccs,  he  had  given 
ibe  office  of  fteward,  or  great  mafter  of  his  faoirfhold  '.   l"  rom  Origioof  the 
te  officer  fprang  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,'  who  long  fwayed  ^^^y  of  th« 
*c  firepter  of  Scotland,  and  for  a  century  that  of  England  <.  Bu^„*a„ 
Uargaret,  king  Malcolm's  queen,  and  fitter  of  Edgar  AthcF-  Queen  Mar* 
a^,  furvived  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  her  huf-  garetdiet, 
bad  and.  fon  but  three  days.     Though  Malcolm  left  three  Donaia 
odicf  ions  of  fit  age  to  govern,  the  Scots  placed  the  crown  m-^detiag* 
(a  the  head  of  Donald  his  brother.     This  prince  was  no  ^' *^^^*™« 
baasT  on  the  throne,  but  he  expelled  all  the  f)ngli{h  out  of 
the  kingdom.     Among  whom  was  Edgar  Atbeling,    who 
tiking  with  him  the  fons  of  Malcolm  his  nephews,  retired 
kco  England. 

The  Scots  delayed  to  take  vengeance  of  their  defeat  only  He  invaJeg 
triiilft  they  were  employed  in  the  coronation  of  their  new  England; 
kii^     Xowards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  Donald^  at  the 
kadofhis  army,  made  an  irruption  into  England,  where 
be  cruelly  revenged  Malcolm's  death.     As  foon  as  Williani 
had  notice  of  it,    he  fent  an  army  into  the  north  under 
the  command  of  Duncan,  natural  fon  of  the  late  kine  of 
Scotland.     At  the  approach  of  thcfe  forces,  Donald  haftily  isdcfcatc^^ 
retired  into  his  kingdom,  but  was  fo  clofely  pUrfued^  that  he 
omid  not  avoid  coming  to  a  battle.     As  his  army  was  much 
iaferior  to  that  of  the  Engliih,  he  was  defeated  arid  forced 

t  Boethhis  and  Bochanin  fx^,  that  t  This  tnagiftrate  (fays  Buchanan) 

Malndfen  having  teduced  the  caftle  of  was  to  gather  in  all  the  kjng*s  revc* 

iliavkk  to  extremity,   the  befieged  nucs ;  alfo  he  had  a  jtirifdidtlony  fuch 

■cscfbfced  to  (brrender,  and  only  de-  as  the  iheriifs  of  counties  have,  and  he 

feed  diat  the  king  in  perfon  would  re-  is  the  fame  with  that  which  our  an* 

cove  the  kefs  tii  the  ptes,  which  were  cef^ors  cilled  a  thane* 

ksDefht  by  a  £>ldier  upon  the  top  of  a  t  Camden  fays^  Malcolm  made  WaU 

JsMe,  itfb«  ituM^ag  <widita  the  waU|  tor  fteward  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 

tkntft  the  point  of  tlie  ianoc  into  the  Scotland,  and  that  be  was  Ton  to  Flran 

^a^%  eye  as  h*  was  going  to  uke  by  Nefta  daughter  to  Griffith  ap  Lie- 


,     Upon  whkh,  Edwaid  his  foa  welin  prince  of  J^orth  Wales,     Flean 

fidiiDgtoo  laiiilj  upon  ^e  enemy,  re*  •  was  the  fon  of  ^an^ue,  ilain  by  Mac* 

ceved  a  wonml  of  which  he  <Uo  after  Icth. 

6a,    Maluift.  .. 
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to  betake  himfelf  to  one  of  the  Hebrides  ».  This  ndsfor  < 
tune  throwing  the  Scots  into  gr^at  confternation,  Duncan 
improved  the  jundure^  and  got  him&lf  crowned  in  the 
room  of  Donald. 

About  the  fame  time  new  troubles  arifing  in  Wales,  the 
Englifh  army  marched  thither.  This  war  proved .  fatal  to 
the  Welih,  who  k>ft  part  of  their  country,  with  Rees  their 
king  flain  in  a  battle  '^. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  and  Wales  being  ended  to  Wit* 
liam's  fatisfadion,  it  was  not  long  before  he  fought  frefli 
.  occadons  to  exert  his  activity.  Robert  bis  brother  being 
hh  bro^  difpleafed  that  their  late  treaty  was  not  executed,  was  ma* 
Robert.  king  preparations,  which  maae  William  iufped  he  defigned 
to  retake  the  places  yielded  to  him  by  the  fame  treaty* 
Therefore,  without  troubling  himfelf  to  fatisfy  him,  he  re* 
folved  to  lead  an  army  into  Normandy  to  fecure  his  fortrefles^ 
and  make  new  conqueils*  As  he  went  to  embark,  he 
paiTed  through  Haftings,  where  he  vifited  Battle  Abbey,  and 
caufed  the  church  to  be  confecrated,  which  was  dedicated  ta 
St.  Martin,  as  the  king  his  father  had  ordered.  Upon  his. 
arrival  in  Normandy,  be  deiired  a  conference  with  his  bro* 
dier,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  him  with  freih  pro- 
mifes.  This  interview  proving  inefieftual,  they  agreed  upon 
a  fecond,  in  the  prefence  of  the  tiyentv  four  barons,  who 
had  fworn  to  the.  treaty.  William's  fole  aim  was  to  inti* 
midate  thefe  barons,  that  they  might  lay  the  fault  on  his 
brother.  But  finding  that,  inftead  of  blaming  Robert,  they 
openly  declared  in  his  favour,  he  broke  off  the  coi>ference, 
aud  began  hoftllities.  He  imgiediately  became  mafter  of 
Tome  places,  the  governors  whereof  he  had  bribed.  But 
Robert  af-  afterwards,  R<^rt,  receiving  affiftance  from  France,  retook 
rII^^k^  ^^^  Argentan,  and  made  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  eight  hun- 
dred men,  prifoners.  After  that,  be  btfiRged  the  caftle  of 
Holms,  which  furrendered  at  difcretion.  Thefe  fuccefies 
made  William  fenfible,  he  ihould  find  it  difficult  to  end  the 
war  without  lofe,  if  the  French  troops  continued  in  his  bro- 
ther's fervice.  Having  learnt  by  experience  that  Philip  was 
not  proof  againft  prefents,  he  refolved  to  try  the  fame  way 
that  had  formerly  fucceeded  fo  well.    But  after  the  excefHve 


Fkeoch. 


n-  A  daiter  of  ifles  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Inch  Gall,  who  retain  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  habit  of  the  an* 
cicnt  Scots,  and  fpeak  the  Irifli  Ian* 
guage.  They  arc  commonly  thought 
to  be  forty-four  in  number,  though  they 
th»t  have  tra.veUed  tluoi^  reckon  tlKnv 


to  be  iftoDt  three  hundred.  Theyar« 
called  by  the  £ngliih^tke  weftern  iHes. 
«  From  this  time  there  were  no  more 
princes  in  South  Wales,  but  the  kivg's 
of  England  were  ao?ounttd  theif  chkf 
g9verBDfi»' 
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taslaid  on  the  kingdQin»  it  feemed  unprafHcabte  k»  t^9 
thcfiun  he  then  wanted.    However,  as  he  had  a  fertile  in-^ 
Tcatkio  on  th<^  cKcafioos,  be  bethought  him&If  of  a  new 
apedient,  which  fucceoded  to  his  wifli.    Under  pretence  thdts.  Dunolm. 
tktc  was    an   ui^ent  occafioix  for  fupplies,  he  fenc  orders 
ioB>  England  to  levy  with  all  poiShle  Ipeed  twenty  thoufand 
mo.    In    railing  this  army,    fuch   were  purpofely  t^kcn 
ior  ((rfdiers  as  were  weU  to  pafs,  ox  to  whom  it  W9s  very 
iiKooveoicnt  to  Icav^  their  fatniJic^.    When   thcfe  levies 
wrc  goii:^  to  e.mbark>  the  kijig'9  treafurer  told  them,  by  his  wHo  «!« 
firier^  that  th^  might  every  maa  repair  to  his  own  hom^y^^^  by 
ipoodie  payment  often  (hillings  each  ».     This  news  was  fo  Williain. 
acceptable  to  the  foldiers  lifted  agaioft  their  wills,  that  there 
m  not  one  bi^t  what  was  g^ad  to  be  difmifled  at  fo  eafy  a 
Oft.    By  this  means  Williamr^ifed  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pevads  fterling,  with  which  he  bribed  the  French  to  retire, 
wio  wcfc  an  obftaclc  in  their  way. 

The  departure  of  the  auxUiaries  put  Robert's  aflfairs  in  a    10^^. 
17  had   ftate.     Probably,  it  woUId  have  occafioned  the  c.«i<«^^rf..^ 
liiof  all  his  dominions,  if  the  king  had  not  been  obliged  to  Warwith 
mnrn  into  England  to  quell  the  Wcllh,  who  were  ravaging  ^^^^^' 
Skiopflure  and  Chefter*    Nf  ver  could  a  diverfion  come  more  c^^i 
^albnabljr,  fince  it  made  biqi  Ipfe  the  commeft  of  NQr«> 
aandy,  larhich  he  now  thought  infallible.     He  left  Nor* 
undy  therefore  with  extreine  indignation,  after  a  reconci- 
hdoa  with  his  brother  Henry,  who  crofted  the  feas  with 
bt  -  ■ 

At  his  arrival  in  England,  he  marched  into  Wales,  where  TKe  king*« 
k  rebuilt  the  caftle  of  Montgomery  that  had  been  demo-  1^0^,"^^^*' 
ifted.     At  his  approiicb,  the  vVel(h,  according  to  cuftom,  wJus?  * 
z&rcd  to  the  mountains,  where  it  was  impoftiole  to  reach 
sbn.    As  that  difficuk  country  was  unknown  to  him,  he 
ki  fo  many  of  his  men  in  obmnately  purfuing  the  enemy 
a  their  lurking  holes,  that  he  was  at  laft  compelled  to  retire 
vshout  doing  them  much  damage. 

la  fpite  of  the  difficulties  he  had  ftruggled  with  in  this  ex«^ 
peSdon,  he  refolved  upon  a  (econd,  the  fame  year,  after 
fctngthening  his  army  with  new  levies*  But  he  was  fcarce 
Qicred  Wales,  when  he  was  called  off  from  his  eaterprifei 

*%3ieonof  DTjrhain»ind  the  reft  of     not  by  the  way  we  ciU  prdfuig,  but 
I  Ujt  that  Raoalph  piami     thfongh  the  kiog's  eacnoft  fohcitati* 


^  the  tsa^utx,  took  from  them  the  ons ;  and  that  the  money  the  king  toofe 

sc«j  that  bad  beea  paid  them  fot  from  them,  wat  what  the  couuuy  had 

adr  maintenance.    S.  Daneim.    Sir  allowed   them    for    thezf   (ubiiilcj>«r. 

fieaiy  Sfehnan  fappofes  they  were  raifed  Spelmaanl  codex. 

Ka  bjr 
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by  affairs  of  greater  importance,  which  more  nearly  coo* 
cerned  him. 

Robert  dc  Mowbrav  had  done  the  kin^  fignal  fcrvice 
by  his  vidlory  over  the  5cots.  Elated  with  his  happy  fuccefe, 
he  imagined  William  could  not  fufficiently  reward  to  impor- 
tant alfervice,  that  had  freed  him  from  a  very  troubleiome 
neighbour.  But  the  king,  who  had  no  gcnerofity  in  him, 
cxprcffed  fo  little  gratitude,  that  the  earl's  haughty  fpirit  led 
him  to  devife  means  to  make  him  repent  of  this  contempt. 
Nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his  revenge  than  the  dethroning  of 
William,  and  fetting  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Stephen,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  nephew  to  William  the  conqtieror.  He  drew 
into  this  confpiracy  a  great  number  of  lords,  who,  as  well 
as  he,  v/ere  diflatisfied  with  the  harfh  and  fcornful  beha- 
viour of  the  king.  William  received  the  firfl:  news  of  this 
confpiracy  as  he  was  marching  into  Wales.  But  this  war 
fecming  to  him  of  little  importance  in  comparifon  of  the  ga- 
thering ftorm,  he  altered  his  courfe,  and  marched  with  all 
fpeed  to  the  norths  His  defign  was  to  crufli  the  head  of  the 
malecoiitents,  before  the  reft  could  Join  him.  The  confpi- 
rators  forefeeing  he  would  march  that  wav,  laid  an  ambufb 
for  him,  which  he  would  have  certainly  ndlen  into,  if  Gil- 
bert dc  Tunbridge,  one  of  the  rebels,  had  not  given  him 
notice  of  it.  This  ftratagem  failing,  William  continued  his 
march,  and  befieged  the  caftle  of  Bamborough,  where 
M(^wbra^  was.  ITiis  place,  which  was  ftrong  and  well 
ftored  with  neceflaries,  holding  out  longer  than  was  cxpeftcd, 
he  rcfolved  to  change  riic  ficge  into  a  blockade,  that  he  might 
go  in  qucft  of  the  other  confpirators,  who  were  now  up  ia 
arms.  To  this  purpofe  he  built  near  Bamborough  a  fortrefs 
which  he  called  Mal-Voifin  [or  bad  neighbour]  becaufc  it 
took  away  all  poffibility  of  throwmg  any  fuccours  into  the 
cafHe.  Some  time  after,  Mowbray,  going  out  upon  a  falfe 
information,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
befiegcrs  ^.  As  foon  as  the  king  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
prifoner  to  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  Bamborgugh  walls,  and, 
m  cafe  the  befieged  refufed  to  furrender,  his  ej'es  to  be  put 
out  before  their  faces.  This  order  produced  tne  dclired  ef- 
fed,  the  caftle  was  furrendered  upon  terms,  and  Mowbray 
confined  in  Windfor  caftle,  where  he  remained  a  prifoner 


r  Sim,  Durham  lliys,  Tome  ibidiers 
belonging  to  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne^ 
pramifed  to  give  him  entrance  into  the 
town  J  if  he  would  come  thither  privately 
with  a  few  followers.  Upon  which,  he 
I 


went  outone  nfght  wkh  thirty  ibidiers, 
but  being  betrayed  by  his  own  men,  vnt 
purfued  and  taken  by  the  garrifon  of 
Mal-Voifin. 

thirty 
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ihiftr  years.     His  companions  in  the  revolt  met  with  no 

httxtr  treatment.     Roger  Lacy  was  difpoflefled  of  all  his 

iamb  *.      Hugh,  carJ  of  Chefter,  redeemed  his  life  with  the  ""  »«««»• 

iiim  of  three  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling.     The  count  of  Eu,  pJJ|J3ied!  *^ 

dioofii^  to  vindicate  his  innocence  in  fingle  combat  agalnft  Malmib. 

Ik  accufer,  and  being;  overcome,  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  S».  Ana. 

cjcs,  and  be  caftraited.     William  of  Ardres,  accufed  of  the 

ksoe  crime,  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged,  though  he  protefted 

his  iiMiocence  with  his  laft  breath.     All  the  reft  were  con* 

Coined  to  divers  punifliments,  not  one  efcaping. 

Tke  king  was  no  feoner  out  of  this  trouble,  but  he  fell  Qoaml  be- 
iaiD  another,  occafioned  by  the  renewal  of  his  differences  ^^^  ** 
vith  the  ardibifliop  of  Canterbury.    He  had  no  great  regard  Anreim. 
to  the  church's  immunities,  which  Anfelm  too  haughtily  fup-  Dunclm. 
ported.     This  prelate  had  even  prefumed  to  acknowledge  ^*- 
Urban  II.  for  lawful  pope,  though  he  very  well  knew,  the  Eadmw. 
ling  was  rather  inclined  to  Clement  his  antagoniif.    In  vain  Malmib. 
was  it  represented  to  him,  that  by  a  law  made  in  the  late 
ie^;a,  no  perlbn  was  to  acknowledge  a  pope  without  the 
ting's  conient.    This  argument  was  of  no  force  with  him,    - 
who  pretended  the  king  had  no  right  to  meddle  with  eccle- 
£afiical  affairs.    But  upon  what  ground  did  he  himfelf  pre- 
tend to  determine  for  the  whole  church  of  England  I  The 
king,  for  his  part,  was  not  willing  to  give  way  to  his  Tub- 
jcS,  aiKl  as  he  began  to  treat  him  a  little  roughly,  Anfelm 
ddired  leave  to  go  to  Rome.    William  at  firft  denied  him, 
liutat  length  confented,  being  glad  to  be  clear  of  him.  How- 
ever, not  to  let  him  depart  without  further  marks  of  his  dif- 
p'eafure,  he  fent  an  officer  after  him,  who,  overtaking  him  juft  m,  Pm, 
was  going  to  (ail,  ranfacked  his  baggage,  and  took  away 
as  he  all  die  money  he  could  find,  pretending  it  was  aeainft 
die  law  to  carry  the  coin  out  of  the  kingdom.  After  Anfelm's 
departure,  the  king  feized   the  temporalities  of  the  arch- 
iifliopricky  and  enjoyed  them  as  long  as  he  lived.     This, 
prelate  continued  Ibme  time  at  Rome,  where  he  did  all  that 
fay  in  his  power  to  ftir  up  the  pope  againfl  the  king.     But  at 
kngth,  finding  Urban  did  not  care  to  engage  in  his  quarrel, 
ke  retired  to  a  monaftery  at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till 
Waiiam's  death. 

Urban  II.  was  then  going  to  difcover  the  grand  defien     1096U 
which   he  had  been  lopg  revolving  in  his  mind.     I  mean  £e 
famous  erufade,  undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 

9  Which  were  $ivea  to  his  brother  Hugh,  who  adhered  to  thcfciag.    OHL 

K  3  Land 
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Land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.    This  grand  allair 
'is  foweH  known^  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  defcend  to 
The  holy     particulars.     It  will  be  fufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  thatt 
Fior.  -^ife.  i^^^^^  th6  hermit  firft  fet  this  proje<3:  on  foot :  that  popfe 
Earffneh      Ufhan  II,  prfcachcd  it  hhnfelf  at  the  council  of  Clermont : 
M.  Pan\     and  that  mimbertefs  peHbns  of  all  nations  and  ranks  in  Eu- 
^^^'^'      rope,  zealoufly  embarked  in   it.     The  badge  of  thofe  that 
•engaged  in  this  undertaking,  was  a  red  crofs  wrou^t  iti  their 
habit,  and  worn  on  the  right  iftioulder,  from  whence  they 
were  called  the  Ctwfees  [or  the  crofled],  and  the  expedi- 
tion,  the  Crufade.    Titeir  Motto  was,  It  te  God's  will. 
The  heads  of  the  CroBees  were,  Hugh  of  France  «,  Godfreys 
effiouiUon^  RuimundbfTholoufecountofSt.  Giles,  Robert 
earl  of  Flanders,   Baldwin  earl  of  Haynault,   Bohemond 
prince  of  Tarentum,  Tencred  his  nephew,  and  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy  *.     Robert  burned  with  a  defire  of  diftiiiguifli- 
ffig  htmfelf  in  this  war,  which  made  fo  much  noife  in  th^ 
^Ororld  :  but  money  was  wanting  to  defray  the  neceflary  charge, 
]L6beit       The  only  means  he  had  to  fupply  this  want,  was  to  borrow 
fnortg»g*8    e  fum  of  the  Hn»  his  hrd&\tr  %  and  give  him  Nonnandy  for 
to'JS^kSg  ****  fecmity  •.    WiHiam  gladlv  received  the  propofal.    But 
Ml  brother.  ^  bis  kingdom  wafs  exhau!(led  by  the  great  levies  of  raoney 
s.Duneim.  aheady  raifed,  he  was  forced  to  lecur  to  new  methods.  The 
5^*^       readidft  way,  as  he  thought,  was  to  defirethe  ricbeft  of  hb 
W^Gkmet.  Tubjefts,  particularly  the  nobility  and  clergy,  to  fiimifli  him 
with  the  fum  ttqtrired.    His  requefl  being  equivalent  to  ^ 
cbmmand,  fuch  as  were  imwillihgto  comply  were  forced  to 
Malmft.     ^i  wiiJiout  refped  of  pcifons.    This  compuMon  gave  thd 
$.  iWlih.  lords  a  pretence  tb  treat  their  vaflals  in  ttie  fame  manner, 
^«<ta>.        and  oMige  them  to  contribute  to  the  king's  warts.     SeveriA 
ecdefiaflkks  hot  having  by  them  what  was  demanded,  wens^ 
f>r  pretended  fo  be,  ui^r  a  n^eceffity  of  melting  down  the 
church  platte,  and  'even  Ae  fhriiies  of  the  iants  *. 
Thediflferent     Let  US  here  ttfleSt  a  moment,  on  the  difFerent  temper 
trmpcnof  of  thcfe  two  fons  of  William  the  conqueror.     The  firft 
iuotherl      ^^^^  »  Conference  of  opprefling  his  fubje£ls  to  fiippfy  tho 
drarges  of  an  expedition  approved  by  all  the  world,  choofing 
rather  to  mortgage  his  dukedom  than  ratfe  the  money  upon 
them.    The  other  makes  no  fcniple  to  extort  money  from 

&  Hogu  na^us,  eMAt  of  Vcttnaii  -  S.  Dimeliii. 
4018,   Vdioit,    ChMoioaty    Aniens  .      'For three ytvn,    Eadmer. 
brother  to  Philip  I.  Icing  of  Frsnce,  f  He'  took  at  that  time  four  flkilUogs 

b   The  chief  head  of  the  crofade  ppon  etery  hide  of  land:  from  which 

ytna  AdhefiAr  bifii^pof  1^  ia  Fnmte.  the  fCflefi|iftirkt  (bemfeMt  wefe  not 

Flcurv's  cccl.  hift.  exempted.      9ei  i(%et  JEdw.  conM; 

<-   Teo  thoofaoc}    marks  of  fil^,  c,  ». 

I  bis 


[ 
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t  his  people,  to  acquire  a  good,  of  no  advantage  to  them,  but     1096. 
purely  tON-gratify  bis  ambition.    Hence  we  may  judge  how  S  ■t^'^nI 
great  an  Injury. the  conqueror  did  the  Englift  in  preferring 
the  youngs  to  the  elder  brother. 

As  feon*^*  as  Robert  was  gone,  WilUam<»  taking  pofleffion  Willi«M 
of  Normandy  f,  demanded  of  the  king  of  France  the  French  JT*''  ^"^ 
vexin  *,     which   he  pretended  belonged  to  the  dukedom,  (^  vital. 
This   pretenfion  occadioned  a  war,  which,  having  nothing 
lemarkable  in  it,  ended  the  next  year  in  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  great  eafe  wherewith   William  had  lately  acquired    1097. 
Normandy,  ferved  only^to  inflame  his  defire  and  fet  htm  u-^-v^-*^ 
upon  the  conqueft  of  Wales.     To  that  end,  he  made,  on  ^^^ 
Same  other  pretence,  extraordinary  preparations,  imagining  i^^^j^T^^    * 
he  could   not  fail  of  fuccefs,  as   he  hoped  to  furprite  the  Bnm^ 
Welfli.     He  refolved  to  extirpate  all  the  males  of  that  na-  Hoved. 
tion,  whofe  neighbourhood  had  all  along  bectt  very  trou-  ^^j^ 
Uefooie  to  the  Englifh.    But  the  honour  of  this  conqueft  was 
not  referved  for  him.      Though  by  the  afltftance  of  ibrne 
defisrters,  he  penetrated  a  good  way  ir\to  that  difficult  coun- 
try **,  he  loft  more  of  his  own  men  than  he  deftroyed  of  the 
onemy's.    So  that  he  was  forced  once  more  to  defift  from 
ihis  undertaking,  without  doing  any  thii^  cooiiderable. 

Shortly  after,   a  new  revolution  in  Scotland  made   him     xooS. 
rehire  to  fend  an  army  thither  under  the  command  of  Ed^ar  u,— ^— u/: 
Adieling.    Donald,  who  was  driven  out  of  Scotland,  findu^Theaflfain 
Boeans  to  re-enter,  compelled  Duacan  to  leave  the  king-  ^^^Jjjj^ 
4om,  and  eftt^ltihed  himfelf  in  the  throne.    The  graatdiHuniii^r 
part  of  the  EngKfli  hiftorians  pretend^  that  W^an,  as  fo-F 
vereigA  lord  of  Scotland,  made  himfblf  judge  of  this  diffif* 
reoce.     They  add,   that  doing  Edgar,  eldeft  fon  to  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  the  juftioe  due  to  hem,  he  onlered  his  troops 
Id  march  into  Scotland,  and  put  that  prince  in  poffifion  «f 
the  crown.    However  this  be,  without  ftaying  to  examine 
the  matter,  I  fhall  only  iay,  £d|ar  Atheling,  by  he^  oC  the 
Englifli  army,    placed  yaaanji  Edptr  his  nephew  on   the 
throne  of  his  anceftors.    Wimam  coald  not  aadertaioa  diis^  1 
expedition  in  perfon,  the  revolt  cf  the  province  of  Maine 
Ql>It^^  him  to  go  thither  and  iay  fioge  to  the  capitaL 

Inumg  sheidne^s  abfence,  Wales  was  again  cxpofed  tOTheEngSft 
theinfults  of  the  Knglifti,  or  rather  Normans,  who  began  >«««^ 


Walo^ 


f  H«  took  poffaftta  of  k  :ht(m  1^«    TheAtnd^  maauJimib&mmm 

Robot  itft  Mt»  inacfuesitar.  S. JDu«  thcEfittiiiathe  Ofk^ 
oclm.  b  Ue^oootiiiMi  tiMK  ten  Miafinii.. 

t  The  Norman  rexin  is  iratf  d  be-  itter  till  A^8lt^  mi  oite«d  «A|et  to 

tUe  rivtr  Aodelle  ao^  rhe  lirtr  be  built  iipoa  tbe  fiDfttiep.  S«k.  Amu 
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to  be  confounded  -with  the  Endifli.  Owen,  a  Welfli  lorf, 
fathcr-in-law  of  Griffith  andCad^n*,  kings  of  Wales, 
paving  been  difobligcd  by  his  fons-in-  law,  privately  invited 
the  earls  of  Chefter  and  Shrewftury  into  his  country,  pro- 
niifing  them  a  great  booty.  The  two  earls  levying  fome 
troops,  wi?rc  received  by  Owen  into  Wale$,  where  they  com- 
.  mitted  unfpeakable  cruelties.  The  two  kings,  furprifed  by 
this  ^ne^cpeScd  attack,  were  forced  to  fly  into  Ireland,  and 
leave  the  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Englifh.  Their 
Bight  giving  their  enemies  ah  opportunity  to  continue  their 
march,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ifle  Of  Anglefey,  where 
;pj.jjgjjj^  o£  they  deftroyed  all  with  fire  and  fword.  Whilft  they  were 
^Norway  at-  exercjfing  their  cruelties,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  who  had 
lately  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  the  ifle'ofMan,  advanced  as 
far  as  Anglefey.  As  he  offered  to  land,  the  Engliih  endea- 
voured ,to  hinder  him,  and  the  earl  of  Shrcwfbury  ^  was 
iiaih  in  the  ikirmifli:  His  death  was  looked  upon  as  a  juft 
judgment  for  the  horrid  barbarities  committed  by  him  in  the 
ifle.  This  accident  caufing  fome  diforder  among  the£ngli(h 
troops,  they  were  conftrained  to  abandon  the  fliore.  Magnus, 
landing  in  the  ifland,  and  finding  the  Engliih  had  left  no- 
thing to  plunder,  re-embarked,  and  the£ngli(h  retired  laden 
with  fpoil. 

Thefe  little  advantages  were  not  capable  of  balancing  the 
evils  the  .Englifh  fijffered  this  fame  year.  Befides  a  great 
icarcity,  occ^ioned  by  bad'  weather,  which  lafted  feveral 
months,  the  king  laid  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  fo  much  the 
more  grievous,  as  the  money  was  to  be  expended  in  works 
that  w<re  xmneceffary,  or  at  leaft  might  have  been  deferred  to 
fonie  other  time.  He  not  only  rebuilt  London  bridge,  which 
ha.d  been  carried  away  by  an  unufual  flood,  but  chofe  this 
time  of  fcarcity  for  otner  works,  which  required  vaft  fums 
of  money.  He  ratfed  a  new  wall  round  the  Tower,  and 
built  a  great  hall  at  Wcftminfter  two  hundred  and  feventy 
feet  long,  and  feventy  broad.  How  fpacious  fpever  this 
hall  wais,  William,  at  hb  return  from  Normandy,  thought  it 
too  little,  and  faid  it  hardly  deferved  to  be  oilled  a  bed* 
chamber,  in  comparifon  of  Uie  extent  he  defigned  it.  It  is 
affirmed,  he  undertook  this  building  purely  to  raife  money. 


.'William  re- 
p^rsLon- 
dOn-1>ridge, 
buildt       ' 
■^Vcftiniii- 

and  a  waU 
Yoand  the' 
•Tower. 
Sax.  Ann. 


fluntingd. 


i  He  was  father-in-law  to  GrifBthf 
and  tinde  to  Cadagan,  having  marri^l 
lui  auntEveryth,  the  daughter  of  Con- 
vjn.    See  hi<(.  ofWalee,  p.  155. 
'<  it  Hugh  de  Montgomejy,  youogeft 


fon  to  Roger  de  MontgoflMry,  earl  of 
Ansodel  and  Shrewlbury.  Dogdale'^a 
BaroDi.  TheWelA  caUed  him  Hugh 
Goch^  i»  e.  the  xtd-headcd« 

mi 
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ind  far   the  fame   reafon  refoJved  to  pull   it  down 
IwU  it  larger,  but  was  prevented  by  other  affairs. 

About  Midfummer,  the  next  year,  William,    a^  he  was  William  re. 
imoting  in  New  Forcft,  was  told  by  a  meilenger  that  Helias  '«^  Wmi$. 
pmot  dc  la  Flefche,  had  furprifed  the  citv  of  Mans,   and  J;  D„^h„. 
ms  tben  befieetng  the  caftle,  which  would  (bon  be  forced  m.  Paris.  ' 
JD  furrender,  it  ndt  timely  relieved.     This    news  obliging  w.  GenKt. 
lmntt>  break  oiF  his  fport,  he  fent  the  mcffenger  back  that  ^^"j^^^^jV 
joiant,  ordering  him  to  tell  the  befieged  he  would  be  with  s^'bundUn. 
Acm  in  eight  days.     At  the  (ame  time,  be  turned  his  horfe's  ftc 
liead  towards  the  fea  fide,  crying  out,  he  that  loves  me, 
UIow  tncy  and  arrived  at  Dartmouth  that  very  day,  where 
ht  would  have  embarked  immediately :  but  the  wind  was  fo 
contrary*  that  the  mafter  of  the  (hip  reprefented  to  him,  he 
could  not  put  to  fea  without  manifeil  danger.     Tu(h,  re- 
plied the  kingi  fet  forward,  thou  never  yet  heardft  of  a  king 
ibat  was  drowned:  and  compelling  him  to  fail,  he  fafely  ar* 
rived  at  Barfleur.     On  the  morrow  he  fent.  for  the  troops  he 
bad  in  Nornoumdy,  to  attend  him  on  the  road  to  Mans,  and 
in  a  few  days  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged.    By  this 
txtreme  dUigence,  he  furprifed  the  befiegers  in  fuch  a  man- 
oer,  that  he  not  only  relieved  die  caftle,  but  took  the  count 
of  Flefche  prifoner.     Exulting  at  his  fuccefs,  he  could  not 
ibrbcar  jefting  on  the  misfortune  of  his  enemy.     But  the 
county   far  from  being  caft  down  at  what  had  happened, 
tercely  replied,  he  had  no  reafen  to  gjory  in  an  advantage 
which  he  had  gained  by  furprife,  adding,  were  he  at  11' 
berty  again  he  would  let  him  fee,  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy  a 
pxatter  to  vanquifh  him  another  time.     The  victorious  king^ 
pk{ued  with  thefe  bold  words,  fet  his  prifoner  free  upon  the 
^por,  telling  him.  He  defired  no  return,  but  exhorted  him 
U>dohisworft.    After  this,  returning  to  Endand  with   the 
lame  expedition,  he  went  and  purfued  his  diveruon,  which  this 
afiair  had  interrupted. 

The  fame  year  the  Croifees  took  Jerufalcm  by  ftorm,  and  Jcmfalem 
|iut  forty  thoufand  Saracens  to  the  fword.     When  they  came  ^2'^, 
to  eleci  a  king  to  govern  the  country  conquered  upon  the  Mdm^s.* 
infidels,  the  majority  of  the  leaders  of  the  chriftian  army  M.  Weft. 
gave  their  votes  for  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.     But  this 
prince,  for  reafons  unknown,  refufed  this  dignity  ^   Where- 
upon, the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chofen,  who  by 

1  At  leaft  thU  pafled  current  in  Eng*  crown  %f  England,  and  mir  biftoriant 
land,  aflwedkail  Tee  in  the  year  iic6.  It  obfcrve,  that  he  nerer  after  prospered 
ff  Cud  he  did  it  out  of  espeiSation  of  the     ia  any  thing  he  undertook, 
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his  vadour  and  condud,  had  grcaftly  ooatributed  to  the  rocs 
cefs  of  that  expedition.  '*' 

Fottune  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  heaping  favours  on 
WiUiam.  After  having  acquired  the  pofleffion  of  Norman^j 
by  a  happy  chance,  which  he  had  no  room  to  expcdt,  an 
opportunity  was  put  into  his  hands  of  becoming  alfo  mafter 
of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  and  earldom  of  Poidou.  William, 
earl  of  Poidiers,  animated  by  the  example  of  fo  many  princes 
engaged  in  the  holy  war,  refolved  to  Join  them,  and  lead  a 
powerful  reinforcement  to  the  Croiwes.  As  this  defign 
could  not  be  executed  without  great  expence,  he  applied  to 
the  king  of  England  for  the  fum  he  wanted,  dfiering  to 
mortgage  his  dominions  for  his  fecurity.  William  readily 
doling  with  fo  advantageous  a  propofal,  fpeedtly  raifed  the 
money.  He  defi^ned  to  carry  it  h«mfelf  to  the  earl,  that 
he  might  at  the  lame  time  take  pofleffion  of  his  dominions, 
coniiftin|  of  G«ienne  and  PoiAou,  two  of  the  richeft  pro^ 
▼inces  of  France.  Whilft  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage, 
he  had  a  mind  to  take  ihe  divetiion  of  hunting  in  New  Foreft, 
where  an  unforefeen  deaKh  put  an  end  to  all  his  prcje^b. 

It  is  faid,  as  the  king  was  going  to  mount  his  horfe,  he 
was  toM  a  certain  mcmk  had  ireamt  a  dream  which  por-- 
tended  fome  great  misfortune  to  him.  As  he  gave  but  little 
heed  to  fuch  prefages,  he  an(W«red  jeftingly,  he  plainly  faw 
the  monk  wanted  money,  fo  ordered  him  a  hundred  (hil- 
lings ;  but  however  fent  him  vwrd,  to  dream  better  dreams 
for  the  future  ".  Whether  this  dream  is  to  be  confidered  as 
an  omen,  or  the  pure  eificA  of  chance,  it  was  that  very  day 
folfiUed.  Towards  the-eveninft,  William,  having  wo^mded  a 
ftag,  was  purfuing  him  full  (peed,  when  Walter  Tyrre!,  a 
French  knight*.  flKMting  at  the  f«ne  ftag,  pierced  the  king 
through  the  heart,  upon  which  he  fell  down  dead  without 
peaking  a  word  \    The  murderer,  though  he  knew  his  own 

innocency. 


«  The  nwtik  dreamt  that  "he  faw 
the  king  gnaw  a  crudfik  with  hit 
teeth>  and  that  as  be  was  about  to 
bhc  oflF  its  legs,  the  image  fpurned 
him  to  the  ground,  and  as  he  lay 
givwling  on  the  earth,  there  came  out 
4>f  his  mouth  a  Aame  of  Ave,  with  a« 
bnndiince  of  fmoke.  Malmfb. 

B  Ord.  Vitalis  calls  him  a  rich  na- 
tive of  Pontoife,  a  viUant  knight, 
dextrous  m  arms ;  and  therefore  very 
intimate  with  (he  king,  by  whom  he 
iiai  been  icritcd  over.     Sec  Malmsb. 


p.  ti6.  AAer  the  h&,  he  efcape4 
into  Vonmady.  KLnightoo.  Tycrel. 
o  The  ctrcumilances  of  this  matter 
are  thus  relied  by  fir  John  Hayward. 
As  the  king  was  huntinf^  at  Choring- 
ham>  in  the  New  Foreft,  he  Arock  a 
deer  lightly  whh  ao«rrow  {  and  ftayed 
his  horfe  to  look  after  the  deer,  koi(>ing 
his  hands  before  his  eyes  to  keep  off  the 
ftw-beaim  which  dazzled  his  fight  ^ 
another  deer  crofling  the  way,  Sir 
Walter  Tyrrcl  ftooHng  at  it  too  c»re- 
lefiy,  or  too  fteadilyat  the  king,  hit 
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/,  .fled  f(Or  it  ho^tvet^  ^ithovt  any  body  endea-  iioa 
vvsing  to  ftkJt  him.  Every  one  v^as  bufy  about  the  king^  w*n^^ 
whttik  bodv  was  laid  in  a  cart,  which  accioemaliy  came  by^ 
and  carmd  to  Wkichefter,  whens  it  was  butied  the  next 
diy.  Henry,  bis  brother,  feating  to  be  retarded  in  his  inea^- 
iaxs  f«r  Securing  the  crown,  difpatched  the  funeral  as  fovh 
as  paAble,  wMch  was  celebrated  without  much  ceremony^ 
BO  one  lamenting  the  lofs  of  a  f  riace  fo  little  beloved. 

Thus  fell  WtlUam  Rufiis  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft  of  thecharaaerof 
wariToo^  in  the  forty-^fourth  ytar  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  Wiiiiain. 
af  CwehreyearS)  ten  months^  and  twenty  three  days.  His  tra-^"^*  . 
gicai  4eadH  iti  the  very  place  where  bite  brcfther  and  ne-  Brompt!   * 
fbcw  periflied  by  no  le6  extraordinajy  acddents,  gave  occas- 
ion for  maAy  refledionis.    It  was  publickly  faid,  that  God 
VBB  plenfed  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  conqueror's  family^ 
for  his  deftroying  and  laying  wafte  the  country  to  make  thft 
New  Poreft.    But  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Mkt's  faults ;  enough  might  be  found  in  the  (orh,  not  to 
wonder  Mt  his  peiiflttn^  by  an  uiKottimon  death.     Accord- 
ing biflorians,  withotftbentacion,  rank  William  Rufos  a«> 
aone  thofe  princes  who  a^e  no  great  ornament  lo  the  throne 
•f  £ngland. 

This  prince  hod  all  the  vices  -of  his  father  without  bite 
vifcnei.  William  I.  balanced  his  feults,  by  a  religious  out- 
fafey  a  great  cbaftity,  and  a  commendable  temperance.  But 
by  the  defcripsion 'given  ofbislonby  hiAorians,  it  appears, 
be  was  neither  religiousy  teor  chafte,  nor  temperate.  He 
wasproMe  to  bis  fovourites  and  foldiers,  and  tnagniiicenc 
in  Jhs  btfUdiyi^  and  cloaths,  it  iis  faid,  his  valet  briiiging]^,ij„{y^ 
bim  one  day  a  new  pair  of  bteeches  wbich  coft  but  three 
iiillings,  be  fAl  into  a  psdion,  and  ordered  him  never  to 
bring  him  alhy  but  what  coft  at  leaft  a  marie.  It  is  added, 
be  waa  conteticed  with  a  pair  not  worth  <b  much,  bein^ 
valued  to  bim  at  a  mark,  if  we  may  believe  4bofe  who  have 
writ  his  life,  he  bad  neither  honour  nor  confcience,  nor  faith, 

Hm  IbB   in  the  Vtaft.    Mr.  ^pitA  tsJ^%  down  tipon  it-^— -Hh  ^ttn^  tif 

<bfei  wes,  thou|^  WoreBcfe  of Worcefttt,  gktff-itaaible    (romewhat    hdftd    f^xm 

Ifalinsboiy,  aiid  $meoii  of  Darhana^  the  ground)   mmits  «t  kYAs  dny  {ii 

(who  wroce  vfkhan  Ibrty  jeatt  dfter  the  tmdft  df  thfe  didir,  ofWindidhT 

fliii  ttedaear)  do  ail  «gffet  ia  the  phoe  catMra).  This  tnonoiVient  being  hfokt 

fui  pcxiba  iHw  bad  tin  tniifortune  thos  opten  liy  ^he  ptfliomiientarfan^   in  the 

tokffltlitf  pttecCyyet  theie  irrewAhbrs  fH^  of  Ch«)es1.  ^s  found  \oton* 

flf  Aat  wry  afe,  who  not  only  dovfl^,  hiiti  the  duft  df  th»t  king,  itrnite  it- 

hot  pofitheiy  ddiy  thift  this  Waftet  fidckOfxloth  of  tttH,  i  hr^  vAA  rinf, 

had  «ny  hand  in  it.     EadVnar   {^^  MdalhuAchalkedrfih^r.    Theica« 

Whether  the  armtr  iras  ftdt  A  him,  9t;rtnay  fee  a  dnut^  o^  ^^*  ^^^  ^ 

ffi^  3f  910ft  9&a^  flew  Jum  hy  his  %mSl9ti^y^.  laft.  p.  ^3. 
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nor  religion,  and  that  he  took  a  pride  in  appearing  as  Aich* 
It  is  related  that  one  day  firty  [Engliih]  gentlemen,  accufed 
for  hunting  and  killing  the  king's  deer,  having  pafled 
through  the  trial  of  the  fire  ordeal  untouched,  he  fwore, 
he  could  not  believe  God  was  a  juft  judge,  fince  he  proted« 
ed  fuch  fort  of  people.  Eadnier,  who  lived  in  his  time,  fays, 
the  king  took  money  of  the  Jews  at  Roan,  to  compel  fuch 
as  were  baptised  to  return  to  Judaifm  ^.  Malmfbury  adds, 
William  ordered  fome  bifliops  and  Rabbies  to  meet  together 
and  difpute  in  his  prefence  upon  religion,  promiTing  the  rab'> 
bies  he  would  be  circumcifed,  if  their  arguments  leemed  to 
him  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  chriftians.  Indeed,  the  hif- 
torian  fays,  it  is  to  be  (uppofed  this  promife  was  only  in  mer^ 
riment.  He  is  charged  with  denying  a  providence,  and  openly 
maintaining'  that  prayers  addreflbd  to  faints  were  vain  and 
impertinent. 

out  to  judge  impartially  of  the  teAimony  of  theie  hiftorians, 
who  were  all  either  monks  or  ecclefiafticks,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered,  they  mav  very  poffibly  have  drawn  him  in  blacker 
colours  than  he  deferved. .  For  he  was  the  firft  king  of  £ng* 
land  that  feized  the  church's  revenues,  without  regarding 
the  clamours  of  the  clergy.  This  was  unpardonable  with 
them.  Their  ftrong  prejudices  againft  hhn  on  that  account, 
might  perhaps  make  them  think,  that  a  prince,  guilty  of  fo 
heinous  a  crime,  muft  have  been  without  faith  or  religion. 
This  conjecture  may  be  fupported  by  obferving  that  the 
writers,  who  charge  him  with  profanenefs,  produce  no 
other  evidence  than  fome  publick  rumours.  As  for  incon- 
tinency,  which  he  is  alfo  accufed  of,  they  alkdge  no  inftan- 
ces,  nor  fo  much  as  name  any  of  hi^  miftreiles,  though  the 
amours  of  kings  are  not  eafily  concealed.  It  is  true,  they 
father  a  baftard  fon  upon  him,  called  Berftrand  ^.  But  this 
alone  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  put  them  fo  rnucn 
out  of  humour,  had  not  his  other  adUons,  which  -more  near- 


p  This  ftory  is  thus  related  :  a  young 
Jew  being  converted,  a  is  (aid,  by  a 
vi£on  of  a  faint,  his  father  prefented 
the  king  with  £xt^  marks,  entreating 
him  to  make  his  ion  return  to  his  old 
religion.  The  king  fends  for  the  young 
man,  and  commanded  him  without 
more  ado  to  turn  Jew  again ;  which 
he  refnitng  to  do,  and  wondering 
the  king,  who  wu  achrii^iao,  ihoold 
propole  fuch  a  thing  to  him,  he  was 
^id  to  be  gone.  The  father  perceiving 
the  king  coi^d  do  no  jgood  upon  his  (oap 


defired  to  have  his  money  again.  Nay, 
£ud  the  king,  I  have  taken  pains  .e« 
nough  for  it  all :  however,  that  thou 
mayeft  fee  how  kindly  I  will  ufe  thee; 
thou  ihalc  have  one  half,  and  the  other 
half  thou  cand  not  in  confcience  deny 
roe  for  my  pains.     Eadmer  p.  47. 

9  Baker  is  the  only  one  (as  far  at 
can  be  ibund)  that  mentions  this  child. 
But  the  monks  give  king  William  a 
bad  chara&er  as  to  his  incoatiaencya 
Biompu  M.  Puis. 
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ly  concerned  them,  flirrcd  their  cholcr.    However,  this  is    1 100. 
only  a  conjedure,  which  the  reader  may  value  as  he  pleafes.  U*^<^^J 
Ncverdielefs,  as  I  find  in  the  hfe  of  this  prince  but  few 
laudable  aftions  to  balance  thefe   accufatlons,  I  do  not  fee 
how  he  could  pbffibly   be  juftified,  fmce  all  the  hiftorians 
imanimoufly  agree  in  faying  (o  much  ill  of  him. 

His  ordinary  revenues  were  probably  the  fame  with  his  fa-  Sat*  M», 
thet's.     But  as  he  ran  into  many  more  needlefs  expences,  he  Huntmgd. 
often  increafed  them  by  extraordinary  impofitions,  which  j^^^p/rjs 
were  very  frequent  in  his  reign.     To  tbefc  were  added  the  p.  46. 
profits   of  the  vacant  benefices,  which  brought  him  very 
large  fums.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  his  hands  Huntingd. 
the  archbiOioprick  of  Canterbury,  the  bilbopricks  of  Win- M.Paris, 
cliefter  and  Salifbury,  and  twelve  rich  abbeys,  befides  many 
other  benefices  of  lefs  value.     When,  after  enjoying  the  in- 
comes fome  years,  be  thought  fit  to  difpofe  of  the  benefices, 
be  never  regarded  the  merit  of  the  perfons,  but  only  the  fum 
they  bid  for  them*    However,  it  is  related,  that  one  day  Higdea. 
two  monks  ftrivij^  to  outbid  one  another  for  a  rich  abbey, 
be  perceived  a  third  ftanding  by,  of  whom  he  demanded 
how  much  he  would  give  i  the  monk  replied,  he  had  no 
money,  and,  if  he  had,  his  confcience  would  not  fufFer  him 
to  lay  it  out  in  that  manni^r ;  yhereupon  the  king  told  him, 
fwearing  by  St.  Luke's  face,  his  ufual  oath,  that  he  beft  de- 
ferved  it,  and  fhould  have  it  for  nothing. 

Ranulph  Flambart,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  was  his  treafu-  Ramlpl^ 
per,  and  the  contriver  of  moft  of  the  extraordinary  waysPJj^""' 
pra£lifed  by  the  king  to  extort  money  from  his  fubjedis.    He  Malmib. 
was  rewarded  for  his  fervices  with  the  biflioprick  of  Durham,  EadnxrJ 
conferred  on  him  by  the  king  a  little  before  his  death.  S«-  ^'^ 

Among  his  charitable  works  are  reckoned,  the  hofpital  he  Speed. 
founded  at  York,  and  a  church  in  Southwark  for  the  ufe  of 
the  monks  called  De  Charitate  <. 

This  prince  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  but  being  very  fat,  Malmib* 
looked  morter  than  he  was.  His  hair  a  deep  yeUow,  inclin- 
ed to  red ;  his  eyes  of  two  different  colours,  fpeckled  with 
finall  black  fpots.  He  was  generally  of  a  very  ruddy  com- 
plexion. Though  he  was  far  from  being  eloquent,  he  talk- 
ed a  good  deal,  erpecially  when  angry.  His  countenance 
vi^as  fevere,  and  his  voice  Itrong,  which  he  would  exalt  fome- 
times  on  purpofe  to  frighten  thofe  be  was  fpcaking  to.    He 

T  Alio  of  an  old  nionaflery  in  the  w»   afterwards  augmented    by  king 

city  of  York,  he  foooded  an  hofpital  Stephen,  and  by  bim  dedicated  to  St. 

iBTtbefupportof  poor  perfons,  and  de-  Leonard.    Sir  John  Hayward  in  the 

Skated  k  to  &L  PelBr»    This  hoi^ital  life  9f  Will.  p.  220. 
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I  lOO.  is  fald  however  to  corwerfe  affably  enoMgh  with  his  CQurtierSf 
C"^—  '^  who  eafilv  found  the  way  to  foften  his  fierce  temper. 
Exttaorai-  Hiftorians  relate  ieveral  extraordin^  s^ccideots  in  thU 
lury  occur-  reign,  as  earthquakes  *y  comets,  and  a  fpring)  which  ran 
renccs  in  h»(  tjJQoj  ^h^ec  days  together  ^  But  what  caufed  the  moft  da- 
Mali^,  roage 


9  One  in  the  year  1089,  which  wa» 
followed  by  a  dearth. 

i  At  Ftnchamftead  m  Berkihire. 
Mahnib.  and  ocker  hiflodaiM  fay,  it 
ran  for  4  foctnight  togsthef,  S.  Du- 
nclm  affirms,  it  ran  for  thr^  week?  to- 
gether. In  109 1,  there  was  fo  terri- 
ble a  Aorm  at  fouth-weA,  that  it  blrw 
down  above  fit  hundred  houies,  and 
feveral  churches  in  London.  It  took 
off  the  whole  roof  of  St.  Mary-le- 


bow,  ehur^  u^  wt^td  it  %  jpfA 
way.  Th^re  ^ero  lour  beams  in  it 
twcnty-fiK  feet  long,  that  fdV  with 
fich  force  m  om  of  the  llrMti  (whkh 
weM  not  tiiffi  panedi  but  a  mootiiQi 
gro-ind)  thajt  they  funk  ;^ve  twentjr 
feet  in  the  ftrect.  A«  they  could  not 
be  pulled  up  again,  peopk  were  forced 
to  faw  thpn  trrtn  with  the  |fouii4* 
Sqc  Stow's  furvey,  voL  It 


TITai 


As  there  it  but  little  to  (ay  of  this 
king's  coin,  it  mty  not  be  ami^  id 
fliow  how  the  king's  revenue  was  p?id 
in  thole  ancient  times.  At  6rft,  the 
tenants  of  knights  fees  anfwered  to 
their  l^rda  by  miiijtary  fwices ;  and 
the  tenants  of  focage  bnds  and  de- 
mefaes  in  great  meafurc  by  work  and 
provilions  :  afterwards,  the  revenue  of 
th^  crown  was  anfwered  in  gold  and 
fiiver«  and  fometimes  in  palfreys^ 
dcilriers,  chafeurs,  leveriers,  hawks, 
kt.  (that  is,  in  horfes,  dogs,  and  birds 
of  gfime)  and  the  like.  Sometuncs  in 
both  together.  When  a  roan  paid  mo- 
ney  into  t&e  exchequer,  it  was  (^\i,  In 
thefauro  liberavit  fo  much  ;  and  the 
fame  phnie  oontinuetk  to  this  day. 
Thcfe  payments  were  made  ad  fcalapa 
and  ad  penfum  4  and  in  blank  fUver 
and  numero  by  tale.  Ad  fcalam  was 
by  pa3ring  fixpencc  ove^  and  above  each 
pound  or  twenty  (hillings,  which  at 
fir(l  was  thought  fuiHcient  to  make 
good  the  weight.  Ad  penfum  was  the 
pf  rfnn's  making  good  the  deficiencies 
of  weight,  though  it  was  m^e  than 


(ixpence  per  twenty  (hiiltngi.  But  as 
the  money  might  be  deident  in  fioe- 
nefs  a^  well  as  wei|ht,  a  third  way  of 
payment  was  by  combuftion,  or  melt- 
ing dmvn  part  of  the  money  paid  in, 
and  reducing  it  to  plate  of  due  finencA. 
When  the  ferm  was  meked  down,  it 
was  faid  to  be  dealbated  or  blanched* 
As  fappofe  a  ferm  of  a  hundred  pounds 
was  paid  ineo  tht  exchequer,  after  the 
canbuMoa  it  was  (aid  to  be  a  hundred 
pounds  blank.  Frequently  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  one  (hilling  was  accepted, 
in  lieu  of  combuftion,  to  fave  trouble 
and  charges.  The  payment  by  nu- 
mero or  tale  needs  no  explanation. 
Payments,  or  at  leaft  computations, 
were  made  by  marks,  and  half  marks  ; 
ounces,  and  half  ounces  of  gold :  and 
in  pounds,  marks,  half-marks,  (bil- 
Kngs,  pence.  Sec.  of  filver.  The  mark 
of  gold  was  equal  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  (hillings  of  (ilver.  The  ounce 
of  gold  yras  equivalent  to  fifteen  (hil- 
ling of  (ilver.  The  pound  of  filler  by 
uie  was  twenty  (hillings ;  the  made 
thirteen  (hilliflgs  and  foui -peace  j  and 
the 
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fluge  was,  firft,  a  great  fire  in  1092,  which  burnt  down 
gnat  ^t  of  London.  In  the  next  place,  the  fea  rUing  U> 
toextraordiaary  height,  overflowed  the  coaft  of  Kent,  and 
fipept  away  abundance  of  people  and  cattle.  This  inunda- 
don  covered  the  lands  that  belonged  formerly  to  earl  Good- 
no  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  confeflbr.  This  place,  call- 
ed at  this  day  Goodwin's  Sands,  is  famous  for  thipwrecka 
ioDumerable. 

Mahnflniry  obfervea  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  thatP*<3* 
Mtwithftanding  mens  minds  were  turned  to  war,  yet  excefs  jJj^ftoJi^ 
awl  fenfuality  prevailed  in  a  very  fcaudalous  manner  among  on  theoor- 
tiieix)bility,  and  even  among  the  clergy.    Vanity,  luft,  andruptionof 
iolnnpetance  reigned  every  where,  %»  that  hiftorian.     The  J^j^*^"  "* 
acn  appeared  fo  ef&minate  in  their  drefs  and  converfation,  EsA^\ 
tkat  they  fliewed  themfelves  men  in  nothing  but  their  daily 
attio^pts  upon  the  chaftity  of  the  women. 


3.  HiHKY  L  furnamed Beau chZKK. 

TH  E  Englifli  confidered  the  death  of  William  Rufii^  HbivktI. 
as  a  great  deliverance,  though  the  prefent  advantage     iioo. 
reaped  by  it,  was  not  to  continue  long.    The  Nor-  ^  — ^— ii 
man  yoke  was  not  broken  by  the  death  of  this  prince,  fince 
there  ftill  remained  two  fons  of  William  the  conqueror,  of 
whom  one  was  foon  going  to  be  their  fovercign.     Indeed 
Ais  Qiight  have  been  a  &vourabIe  jundlure,  if  they  had  de-  TliedtTpdU 
Sgped  to  throw  off  this  yoke,  or  the  two  former  kings  had  tioo  of  tte 
left  it  in  their  power  to  attempt  it.     But  deprefled  as  they  ^^^^ 
were,  and  ilript  of  their  cftates  and  all  offices,  fuch  a  thought  ^jt^  rtpxA 
could  fcarce  come  into  their  minds.     Their  only  courfe  was  to  the  fuc- 
to  be  guided  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Normans,  who  were  ^^^^' 
nuftcn  of  the  kingdom.     In  all  likelihood,  thefe  were  in 

Et  perplexity  on  account  of  the  two  brothers,  who  might 
I  claim  the  crown.     Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  his 

i^&lfiingconGfled  of  tweWe-pence ;  ferenA  authort  place  one  with  a  f utt 

ttdapenny  was  the  twentieth  part  or  face  cq  this  king,  infchbed  fillim* 

vi^ovice»  equal  to  our  threepence.  kex.  an.  a  crofs,  or  a  ftar,  on  each 

The  coins  of  William  Rofus  are  ex-  fide  the  king's  head  ;  reverfe,  a  crofs 

otNing  rare,  if,  as  is  juftly  briieved,  rompofed  of  dpable  lines,  as  in  the  fi- 

^  thJc  with  the  full  face  are  to  be  gwe  here  annexed. 


alciibed  to  the  conqueior »    however. 


birth. 


i6o 
mo. 

Robert*! 

advantages. 


Hisdiiad- 
vantage!. 


Ji4vantafei 
of  Henry. 

Sax.  Ann. 
M.  Paris. 
S.  Dunelm. 


Ris  dili- 
gence to  get 
the  crown. 
Ord.  Vital. 


He  Rieets 
with  diffi- 
culties. 
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birth,  feemed  to  have  an  inconteftable  ri|ht,  which  was  fiAV 
ther  ftrengthened  by  his  late  treaty  with  William  Ruftis^ 
wherein  it  was  agreed  that  the  furvivor  (hould  be  heir  to  all 
their  father's  inheritance.  Beddes,  his  mild  and  generous 
temper,  which  had  gained  him  a  ftrong  party  in  England^ 
feemed  to  give  him  a  great  advantage  over  his  brother  Hen- 
ry^ whofe  difpofition  was  unknown.  But  on  the  other  hand^ 
his  Hothfulnefs  and  negligence,  of  which  he  had  given  too 
many  inftances,  formed  a  difadvantageous  prejudice  againft 
him.  His  very  friends  were  backward  to  declare  in  his 
favour,  fearing  he  was  not  in  condition  to  profecute  his 
right.  His  departure  from  the  Hdly  Land  was  known, 
but  where  he  was  at  prefent  none  could  uAL  Nay,  his 
friends  were  in  pain  about  him.  Moreover,  after  his  great 
expence  in  his  voyage,  it  was  reafonable  to  prefume  that, 
at  his  return,  he  would  find  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  ne- 
ccflary  means  to  difpute  the  crown  with  his  brother. 
On  the  contrary,  Heniy  had  the  advantage  of  being 
born  in  England  *,  whilfl-  bis  father  was  on  tho  throne, 
which  went  a  great  way  with  fome  people.  Then,  his 
pretenfions  were  ftrengthened  with  his  prefence,  arid  poll- 
tive  promife  both  to  the  Normans  and  Englifh  ^  to  a- 
brogate  all  rigorous  Laws  made  fince  the  conqueft,  to 
reftore.  the  government  as  in  the  time  of  the  Saxoti 
kings,  to  aboTifh  all  unjuft  and  arbitrary  taxes,  to  ttin^ 
ftate  the  clergy  in  their  privileges,  to  fill  the  vacant  be- 
nefices, and  recal  the  baniihed  ecclefiafticks.  But  all  thefe 
promifes  would  not  perhaps  have  produced  the  defired  ef- 
fecl,  if  his  diligence  and  vigour  at  this  jundure  had  not 
added  weight  to  his  reafons.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
William,  he  potted  to  Winchefter,  where  the  crown  and 
fceptre  were  kept  with  the  royal  treafure,  and  would 
have  taken  pofleiSon,  but  was  ftoutly  oppofed  by  William 
de  Bretevil  *=,  one  of  Robert's  adherents.  This  lord  alledg- 
ed,  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  acknowledge  the  duke  pf 
Normandy  for  king,  in  cafe  William  died  without  heirs. 
That  befides,  the  law  of  nature  gave  Robert  a  right,  which 
could  not  be  juftly  difputed.  During  this  conteft,  feveral 
other  lords  being  come  to  Winchettef,  there  was  quickly  a 
great  concourfe  of  people,  flowing  in  from  all  parts  to  know 


a  He  was  born  at  Selby  in  York- 
iliire  in  107O1  Sandford. 

b  To  the  clergy  and  laity  (populo 
univerfo)  which  he  ailembled  at  Lon- 
don.    M.  Paris.  Eadmer. 

c  He  was  fofi  of  William  Fitsofibcro 


carl  of  Hereford,  and  had  hit  eftate  in 
Normandy,  of  which  Britoliuro  wa^ 
the  chief  feat,  from  whence  he  was  fur  • 
named  Willi^  dt  BfitoUo^  now  Bre* 
Uvil. 

vbaC 
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Hbzt  was  tranfafting.     If  the  choice  of  a  king  had  folely  de-     iioo. 
pcnded  upon  the  lords,  then  at  Winchefter,  the  4uke  of  Nor-  ^--v**^ 
mandy*s  right  would  doubtlefs  have  been  prefer ved.     ButHcftowa 
Henry  gave  them  not  time  to  take  neceffary  meafures  to  ex-  f^^^^g^J^' 
ccutcfuch  a  defign.     As  he  obferved  the  people  were  in  histion* 
iotereft,  he  improved  that  advantage,  and  drawing  his  fword, 
/wore  no  man  (hould  take  poffcffion  of  the  crown.    The  dif- 
putc  ftill  growing  warmer,  the  lords  that  were  prefent  thought 
fit  to  retire  into  a  private  room,  to  confult  more  calmly  to- 
gether what  was  to  be  done  on  this  emergency.     Whilft 
they  were  debating,  the  people  made  the  name  of  Henry  re- 
found  in  their  ears  by  their  Ipud  acclamations,  and  gave 
them  reafon  to  dread  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  de- 
dare  for  Robert.     So,  preferring  their  own  fafety  to  juftice  Uehry  is 
and  equity,  they  refolved,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war  *^^^^»  *'* ' 
which  feemed  unavoidable,  if  they  perfifted  in  affertirtg  the  ^^^'^ 
rights  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,)  to  place  Henry  on   the 
tkronc.     This  was  enough  to  fatisfy  the  prince  that  his  ri^ht 
was  fufficiently  eftablifhed.     Without  flaying  for  the  connr- 
nation  of  the  eftates,  he  fet  out  immediately  for  London. 
On  the  morrow  after  his  arrival,  Maurice,  bifhop  of  that  andctown'd, 
city  **,  in  confequence  of  this  hafty  and  irregular  eleftion,  ?:*^-  '^^• 
put  the  crown  on  his  head,  adminlftering  to  him  the  ufual 
oath. 

The  fliort  fpace  between  the  death  of  William  and  Hen-  Remark  nn 
ty's  coronation  •  is  ufed  as  an  argument  by  thofe  that  main-  thisdcaioa. 
tain  the  right  of  elefting  the  kings  was  then  coofincd  to  a 
few  of  the  principal  lords.  At  leaft,  they  infer  from  hence 
that  the  commons  were  not  concerned  in  the  eledions. 
Henry  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  feize  the  crown  by  mere 
force.  Neither  can  it  be  faid  to  have  fallen  to  him  as  next 
heir,  for  his  elder  brother  was  alive.  He  obtained  it  there- 
fere  only  by  eleftion.  This  being  granted,  to  fay  he  was 
diofen'by  the  nation  reprefented,  as  at  this  day,  by  a  parlia- 
n»ent,  it  (hould  be  proved,  fuch  a  parliament  v/as  then  fic- 
ting.  But  that  is  impoffible.  Much  lefs  can  it  be  faid,  that 
in  three  days  fpace,  the  eftates  could  be  fummoncd  and  af- 
femblcd.  This  is  a  plaufibie  argument,  but  the  truth  is, 
nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it,  becaufe  there  was  yet  no 

*  And  Thomas  archbifliop  of  York.  Paris.     The  pcrfon  that  aflifted  Henry 

M.  Paris.  *  moftly  in  getting  the  crown  was  Hen- 

•William  died  the  fecond,  or,  ac-  ry  dc  Bc]I'.>  Monte,  or  Ccanmont  e^rl 

wnSng  to  fomc,  the  firft  of  Auguft,  of  Warwick.     Malmlb.  Biady. 
ao4  Heoiy  waj  crowned  the  fifth.  M. 
I 
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HoodAgd. 


1 1 00.  regulation  made  iince  the  conqueft  about  the  fucceffiQA  pf  the 
crown  ^ 

As  Henry's  pretended  ele£lion  Interrupted  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  fucceffion.  It  was  to  be  feared,  it  would  make 
dangerous  impreffions  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was 
therefore  highly  neceflary  he  ihould  enter  upon  his  rdgn  in 
fuch  manner  as  might  give  his  fubjedls  room  to  hope  well  of 
his  government.  The  performance  of  his  promifes  bei^g 
the  teft  that  was  to  deraonftrate  the  finceriiy  of  his  inten- 
tions,  he  beean  his  reign  with  that,  in  order  to  gain  the 
people's  affeSion.  He  tet  about,  in  the  firft  place,  reform- 
ing his  court,  where  the  king  his  brother  had  fufiered  many 
abufcs  to^creep  in.  The  courtiers,  for  the  moft  part,  fim 
of  impunity,  were  wont  to  tyrannize  over  people  i^  a  fliame- 
ful  manner.  Not  content  with  oppreffin^  them  by  unjuft 
and  violent  methods,  and  iecretly  attemptmg  the  chafiiw  of 
the  women,  they  publickly  gloried  in  it,  inftead  of  dreaoing 
a  punifhment.  ITo  cure  thefe  diforders,  Henry  publiihed  si 
very  fevere  edid  againft  all  ofienders  in  general,  but  pacticu- 
lariy  againft  adulterers.  As  for  thofe  that  abufed  their  pow- 
er m  opprefing  the  people,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death  without  mercy.  Some  who  were  already  notorious 
upon  that  account,  were  driven  from  court,  and  Ranulph, 
bifliop  of  Durham,  the  detefted  minifter  of  the  late  king, 
was  thrown  into  prifon  h 

If  this  firft  proceeding  of  the  new  king  eave  the  Englifli  a 
good  opinion  of  his  reign,  what  he  added  loon  after  was  no 
lefs  acceptable  to  them.     To  convince  them  of  his  real  in- 
tent to  pe^orm  what  he  had  promifed,  he  aboliflied  the  Cou- 
vre-feu,  which  they  could  not  but  confider  as  a  conftant 
9ubftajice  of  badge  of  their  fervitude.     This  favour  was  followed  by  ario- 
M*  PtriT*''  *^''  ^^  "^"^**  greater  importance  :  I  mean,  a  charter,  con- 
p.  ^^.    '    firming  divers  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
renouncing  all  thofe  unjuft  prerogatives  ufurped  by  the  two 
late  kings.     By  this  charter,  Henry  reftored  the  church  to 
her  antient  liberties,  and  freed  her  from  all  thofe  opprefEona 
file  had  for  fome  time  been  fubjed  to,  particularly  during  the 
vacant  fees  and  abbeys.    He  confented  that  the  heirs  of  earla 
and  barons  upon  a  death,  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  redeem 


Grants  his 
fubjedb  a 
charter. 


f  This  difpute^  whether  the  com- 
mom  had  any  (hue  in  the  eleding  of 
the  kings,  feems  to  proceed  from  not 
confidering  that  the  barons  had  all  the 
lands  in  their  hands  in  thofe  days,  and 
fhat  there  wu  oo  fuch  thing  then  at 


what  we  call  oomiDoiit  now,  nor  till 
fome  time  after. 

I  This  was  done  by  the  advice  of 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdoia,  M* 
Paris.    Sak.  Ann* 

Chfir 
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thdrcAates,  but  pay  only  a  lawful  relief  \  And  at  the  Tame  iioo. 
^mt  he  required  the  lords  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  their 
n£ls.  He  agreed  that  the  nobles  might  marry  their  daugh- 
tcn  without  amng  the  king's  confent,  provided  it  was  not 
to  the  enemies  of  the  ftate.  He  appointed  the  mothers,  or 
oeartft  relations,  guardians  to  minors.  He  made  a  ftandard 
fer  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  or- 
Uned  that  coiners  Ihould  be  puniflied  with  lofs  of  limbs. 
In  fine,  having  granted  a  general  pardon  for  all  crimes  com- 
nitted  before  his  coronation,  and  remitted  all  arrears  and 
ddts  due  to  the  crown,  he  added  a  very  material  article, 
which  was  no  lefs  fatisfadory  to  the  Normans  than  Englilh, 
which  was,  the  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  king  Edward, 
that  is,  of  the  laws  in  force  during  the  empire  6f  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  entirely  laid  afide  or  exprefly  aboliflied  fince  the 
conqucft.  The  native  EnglWh  could  not  but  be  extremely 
tdl  pleafed  to  fee  their  ancient  laws  reftored.  And  the  Nor- 
mans were  no  Ids  gainers  by  it.  Hitherto  diey  held  their 
tfctes  at  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  consequently  were  liable 
to  be  difpoflefled  at  his  pleafure.  But  by  this  charter,  which 
confined  the  Foyal  authority  within  its  ancient  bounds,  they 
were  fettled  in  their  polTefEons,  and  fcreened  from  the  vio- 
kncc  of  arbitrary  power.  This  charter  being  approved  and 
%)ed  by  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  feveral  copies 
were  tranfcribed  and  depofited  in  the  principal  monafleries  to 
k  confulted  upon  occaiion  K 

This 

^  When  the  king*t  tenant  in  capite  fword,  or  in  lien  of  tfaeie  t  hoodrej 

id,  his  lands  were  in  the  king's  fliillingis.  That  of  the  countyman,  hit 

mak  tiU  the  heir  had  done  hoouge  heft  beaft  ^  and  of  him  that  (uiatd. 

>>^  was  of  age.     When  the  heir  fued  his  lands,  a  year*s  lent.    Thefe  were 

to  Have  his  eftate  out  of  the  king*s  afterwards  turned  into  money  j  and  no  , 

^^  hit  obuining  it  was  called  li-  doobt  both  money  and  anns  were  ex- 

^1  and  the  profits  received  in  the  torted  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as  ap- 

*eaa  time  by  the  kiogi  were  called  peaiv  by  the  words  of  the  lav^  LL. 

PUMr  ieifin.     Now,  according  to  fir  Gul.  c.  12,  c.  23,  c.  24,  c.  29.  Ro- 

'^^  Spelman,  redeeming  lands  was  bert  de  BeIe(xBe  earl  of  Arandel  and 

'^mpofition  with  the  king  for  primer  Shrewfbury,    upon  the  death  of  his 

™>  limy  and  relief  $  for  the  two  brother  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  paid 

«ft  of  which,  by  Henry  *s  charter,  the  for  the  (aid  earldom,  at  a  relief,  three 

J^Mvas  not  to  pay  any  thing  for  the  thoufand  pounds  fterliog,  in  the  tenth 

^.    Spelman*s  Feuds,  ftc.     The  of  WillTam  Rofiis.    Ord.  Vital,   p. 

j^  of  an  earl,  as  fet  down  in  the  708. 

hwsof  the  conqoeror,  was,  eight  horfes  i  There  were  as  many  copies  as 

™iW  and  bridled,  four  helmets,  four  counties,  which  "were  font  to  certain 

y  of  mail,  four  fluelds,  four  fpears,  abbeys  in  each  county  t  and  yet  there 

^iwords,  four  chafen,  and  one  palfrey  was  fcarce  one  to  be  found  in  the  reign 

"^  and  (addled.     That  of  a  baron  of  king  Johu,  whofe  magna  charta 

^  at  much,  with  a  palfrey.     That  was  founded  upon  it.     There  is  a  copy 

2>  atavafor  to  his  k>rd,  his  beft  hoik,  at  this  day  in  the  red  book  of  the  Ex- 

wbchact,  coat  of  maal,  (hicU^  fpear,  cKequer,  And  Matthew  Paris  (p,  5c.) 

L  1  MS 
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1 100.        This  beginning  of  government  gave  the  people  room  tO 
Up-v-^  hope  a  happy  continuance,  fince  they  already  (aw  fo  advan- 
^w*™  '^^'  ^^g^o^  alterations.    But  ftill  one  thing  was  wanting  to  com- 
pleat  their  fatisfaftion,  namely,  the  recalling  of  Anielm  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  gained  their  efteem  and  af* 
fe£lion,  by  his  vigorous  oppofition  to  the  late  king's  oppref- 
fions.     Henry>  unv/illing  to  refufe  them  this  pleafure,  writ  a 
letter  to  the  archbifhop,  who  was  ftill  at  Lyons,  to  invite 
him  to  return  to  his  diocefe,  intimating,  he  defigned  to  be 
guided  by  his  directions,  and  entruft  him  with  the  admini- 
nration  of  affairs.  Anfelm,  to  whom  this  news  gave  wings,  re- 
turned forthwith  intofingland,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
The  king        The  arrival  of  this  prelate  was  no  lefs  agreeable  to  the 
maffica  Ma-  king.     He  had  need  of  him  in  an  affair  which  could  not  be 
ScodMd       managed  without  his  afBftance.     As  his  defign  was  to  attach 
the  EngliQi  to  his  intereft,  he  believed  nothing  was  more 
capable  to  gain  their  afFeAion,  than  his  marrying  Matilda, 
daughter,  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  fiflcr 
to  Edgar  Atheling  ^.     Indeed  this  alliance  could  not  but  be 
very  grateful  to  the  nation,  fince  it  would  be  the  means  of 
refloring  the  Saxon  royal  family  to  the  crown. 
Ob(\acies  to      Hcnry  had  now  demanded  the  princefi  of  king  Edgar,  her 
the  malt-     brother,  but  there  occurred  a  great  obftacle  to  the  execution 
Eadmcr.      of  this  projeft.     Matilda  had  been  educated  in  England  in 
the  monaftery  at  Wilton,  where  (he  had  put  on  the  veil. 
Ihdetd,   to  remove  this  difficulty,  it  was  alledgcd  fhe  had 
not  taken  the  vow,  and  had  been  veiled  only  to  preferve  her 
chaftity,  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger  in  the  beginning  of  the 
conqued.     But  this  reafon  did  not  appear  to  the  two  kings 
fuificient  to  authorife  any  farther  proceedings,  though  they 
were  both  equally  defirous  of  the  match.     Every  one  knew, 
M.  Paris.     Matilda  had  put  on  the  veil,  and,  it  was  generally  believed, 
Pol,  Virg.    jjj^j  vowed  chaftity.   Some  even  affirm,  (he  excepted  a^ainfk 
her  marriage  as  unlawful,  and  ^  add^  that,  when  preiled  at 
laft  with  reafons  of  ftate,  fhe  yielded  to  the  inftances  of  her 
brother  and  lover,  (he  curfed  the  line  that  was  to  fpring  from 
her,  as  abominable  in  the  fight  of  God.     The  deciuon  of 
this  affair,  which   appeared   fo   difficult,  being  left  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  would  not  undertake  it  alone, 
but  called  in  the  ailiftance  of  a  council  which  met  at  his  pa- 
Eadmar.      hce  at  Lambeth.     This  aflcmbly  being  entirely  inclined  to 

has  given  us  a  tranfcript  of  that  which  k  Brompton   fays,  he  did  it  by  the 

was  fent  iato  Hercfordlhirc,  which  you  advjcc  of  his  gr^at  counuU  They  were 

tpay  find  tranflareJ  by  Tn.'?!,  p.  114.  nurricd  Nov.  1 1. 
b.  Ill,  vol  II. 

the 
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the  king's  fide,  the  arguments  for  Matilda's  liberty  to  marry    1 100. 
were  fo  well  managed,  that  the  council  declared  the  intended  v-^iy-^i^ 
marriage  to  be  good  and  lawful.     Purfuant  to  this  declara- 
Don,  it  was  (hortly  after  folemni^d  to  the  general  fatisfaftion 
of  both  kingdoms  ^ 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tran&ffmg,  duke  Robert  was  re-    i  lor. 
turned  to  Normandy,  and  had  taken  pofleilion  of  his  domi-  v.^-v*^**^ 
nions  without  oppofition.     Though  Normandy  was  mort*  P"^*,^^* 
pged  to  the  late  king  «,  Henry  did  not  think  fit  to  difpute  thfcroX* 
it  with  his  brother,  at  a  time  when  he  was  apprchenfive  of  Ord.  Vital. 
being  attacked  himfelf  upon  the  account  of  Lngland.    Duke  j^*^.™^- 
Robert  in  his  way  home  from  the  Holy-Land,  made  fonie^*^^^^^ 
fov  in  Apulia,  where  he  married  a  wife  »,  which  delay  help- 
ed his  brother  to  rob  him  of  the  crown.     He  was  no  fooner 
arrived,  but  he  openly  (hewed  his  refentment  at  being  fup- 
plai^ted,  and  a  firm  refolution  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
wtiat  he  had  been  deprived  of  in  his  abfcnce.     The  biinopM.  Paris. 
of  Durham,  who,  finding  means  to  efcape  out  of  prifon  ®, 
»as  retired  to  Normandy,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  con- 
frm  him  in  his  defign.  Moreover  fevcral  Norman  lords,  whoMalm*. 
bd  confentcd  ro  Henry's  eleSion,  by  a  fort  of  compulfion, 
Iwgan  to  coiitrive  how  to  place  Robert  on  the  throne.  They 
haJ  already  been  tampering  with  fome  of  the  principal  Eng- 
iift  lords,  to  draw  them  into  their  plot.     As  they  knew  him 
to  be  a  mild  and  good-natured  prince,  they  promifed  thcm- 
felvcs  much  greater  happinefs  under  his  government  thaa 
under  Henry's,  who  appeared  to  have  more  vigour  and  refo- 
lution.    Mean  time,  the  rumour  of  Robert's  preparing  to. 
affcrt  his  rights,  wrought  varioufly  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Some  were  for  continuing  firm  to  the  king,  and  keep- 
ing the  oath  they  had  taken  to  him  >*.     Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  fatisfied  with  the  king's  proceedings,  refumcd 
li'-eir  former   inclination  for  the  duke  his  brother  i  fo  that 

^  M.  Paris  his  account  of  Miitilda*s  «  It  was  only  for  three  yean. 

^^^  againft   marrying  and  declaring  a  Sibilla  daughter  to  GcofFrry,  and 

^fticlf  a  nun,  and  curfmg  her  ifluc  fiftcr  to  William  eatl  of  Com-ci lana,* 

^«ns  to  be  groundlcfs.  *  For  Eadmer  a  prince  of  Italy  ;  with  whom  he  had 

^S|  4e  privately  applied  to  Anfclm,  a  fine  fortune.     Malmib. 

wftftffing  Ac  had  been  veiled  indeed,  o  By  bribing  his  keepers,  M.  Paris. 

^  againft  her  wiH,  and  had  never  They  brought  him  a  ripe  in  a  pitcher 

»o:n  Iscr  veil  unlcfs  in  the  prerence  of  of  water,    by   which  he  let  himl'clf 

^ue  ibljeU  Cbriflina  her  aunt ;  and  al-  down.     Malmfb. 

^  that  the   king  her  father  feeing  it  P  The  chief  of  thofe  that  remained 

«ate  on  her  head,  pulled  it  off,  and  faithful  to  Henry,  were  Robert  Fi t«- 

ti^tit,  proiefting  to  Alaneari  of  Bre-  hamon,    Richard  dc  Rf.i vers,    Roger 

'*|nc,  he  intended  to  marry  hrr,  and  Bi|ot,  Robert    earl   of  Mil'ent,  with 

'swtomakc  her  a  nun.  Eadmer,  p.  56.  his  brother  H.  nry.     M-l.ofb.  p.  156. 

L  3  Henry 
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iioi*    Henry  was  under  mat  perplexity.    If  he  was  loth  to  tmft  y 

.  ^— -v^*j  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Englifli,  they  were  no  lefs  fo  to  rely  on  • 

XwJmor.  his  fincerity.  What  they  had  experienced  from  the  two  late  , 
kings,  gave  them  but  too  much  reafon  to  dread,  that  what* 
ever  the  prefent  king  had  hitherto  done,  was  onlv  to  amufe 
them  and  prevent  tteir  fidins  with  his  brother,  in  this  ftate 
of  uncertainty,  Anfelm's  affiftance  was  of  great  ufc  t©  Hen- 
ry in  fixing  the  Englifh,  who  Teemed  to  be  wavering.  The 
archbifhop,  who  was  indebted  to  the  king,  was  very  glad  to 
Ihew  his  gratitude  on  this  occafion.  He  aiTembled  the  prin- 
cipal Englifli  and  Norman  lords,  and  fo  pofitively  ailured 
them,  the  king  would  pun£tually  perform  all  his  promifes^  ). 

that  they  feemed  very  well  fatisfied.     And  yet,  no  fooner 
was  it  known  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  going  to^  em- 
bark for  England,  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  nobles  declar-  '! 
cd  for  him,  and  part  of  the  fleet  '  followed  their  example.  !^ 
Sax,  Ann,    ^j-j^jg  (Jefe<aion  gave  the  duke  opportunity  to  land  at  Portf-             ' 
mouth  ',  where  he  was  received  without  oppofitioh.    He            ' 
was  not  ignorant  how  the  Englifh  flood  afle<3ed.     Such  as            ^^ 
came  to  him  every  day,  aflured  him  of  the  good  wifhes  of  ^ 
their  countrymen.     They  made  him  hope,  the  king  would 
iquickly  be  deferted  by  the  whole  nation,  who  looked  upon  ' 
their  oath  of  all^iance  as  involuntary.     Mean  time,  Henry  * 
took  all  the  meamres  he  thought  requifite  to  fruflrate  the  de-  ' 
fiens  of  his  brother,  by  making  ufe  of  Anfelm's  credit,  in  ^ 
whom  the  people  feemed  very  much  to  confide.     As  foon  as  " 
the  army  was  ready  to  march,  the  archbifhop  called  the  prin-  ' 
cipal  officers  togetncr,  to  whom  he  fo  fenfiWy  reprefented 
the  heinoufnefs  of  breaking  their  oath,  that  he  confirmed 
them  in  their  duty ;  fo  that  they  unanimoufly  promifed  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  king.     Ro- 
Robert        bert,  who  expe<3ed  the  contrary,  plainly  faw  this  change 
ftrikes  up  a  ^ould  prove  very  prejudicial  to  his  affairs.     He  relied  not  on 
Crbrotbcr.  ^^^  ^^n  forces,  but  on  the  afHftaftce  of  the  Englifh.    In  ex- 
pectation that  the  majority  would  abandon  the  king  and  join 
him,  he  had  proceeded  fo  fkr  as  to  threaten  fuch  as  perfifled 
to  fupport  the  ufurper,  as  he  flyled  his  brother.     But  when 
he  found  the  bulk  of  the  nation  declared  for  the  king,  and 
the  army  had  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  he  perceived 
the  execution  of  his  defign  was  impra^aicable.    Thus,  falU 

n  Which  Hanry  bad  fitted  out  upon  bad  revolted.  From  Portfmouth^  B.o- 
ncws  of  Rohcrt*t  prcparationt.  S.  bett  immediately  marched  towards  Win- 
Dunclm.  Sax.  Ann.  chcfter,  and  encamped  near  that  city. 

r  In  Auguft  :  he  was  convoyed  thi-      S,  -Donelmi 
tbcr  by  that  part  of  Henry's  flecit  whicb 

ing 
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ing  <m  a  fudden  from  all  his  hopes,  he  dofed  immediately    11 01. 

nfidi  the  propofals  of  peace  fent  him  by  the  king.     An  ac-  u^-y— ^ 

commedation  appeared  to  him  fo  much  the  more  necefTary, 

8  he  faw  the  moft  zealous  for  him  at  Hrft,  began  to  waver. 

Matters  ftanding  thus,  and  the  two  brothers  equally  wi(hing 

tD  come  to  ft  treaty,  the  lords  of  both  parties  met  together  to 

anfider  of  the  means.    It  was  eafy  to  fee,  Robert  did  not 

c^kA  to  obtain  by  treaty  a  crown,  which  he  could  not  ac- 

fnre  by  arms.    So,  in  confideration  that  Henry  was  already 

CKiwvtei^  and  born  in  the  kingdom  after  his  father  was  on 

die  throne,  the  refult  of  the  conference  was,  that  he  (hould 

heep  pofi^ofi  of  the  cfown.     He  promifed  for  his  part  to  Sax.  Ann. 

» refcn  to  Robert  the  caftles  in  Normandy  garrifoned  with  ^^^'  P*'"- 

Eiiglift,  and  to  pay  him  the  yearly  fum  of  three  thoufand 

duAs.    It  was  ftipulated  alfe,  tnat  if  one  of  the  brothers 

M  without  children,  the  other  fhould  fucceed  him.    This 

sgreement  being  figncd  and  fworn  to  by  twelve  lords  of  each 

fide,  the  armies  were  difbanded  '.     Robert  ftaid  two  months 

<  the  court  of  England,  living  in  perfed  union  with  his  bro- 

tittr. 

This  accommodation  was  very  advantageous  to  the  king    j  102. 
ia  many  rcipeSs.     It  not  only  fccurcd  him  the  crown  which  <   — s^"  mJ 
be  was  in  fome  danger  df  lofing,  but  rendered  him  alfo  more  ^"^  ^»^i- 
feared  and  cfteemed,  when  it  was  feen  that  by  his  prudence  '  ^' 
and  fleadinefs,    he  got  clear  of  fo  dangerous  an    affair. 
However,    he  could  not  forgict  the  peril  ne  had  been  in. 
As  he  was  apprehenfive  his  enemies  might  hereafter  make  Henry  »- 
fiefi  attempts  to  dethrone  him,  whenever  an  opportunity  !<"8«him- 
ofercd,  he  reiblved  to  prevent  them,  by  ruining  them  one  g^^mics!" 
after  another.     It  was  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  make  them' 
feel,  by  turn^,  the  efFeds  of  his  refentment.     Opportunities 
of  being  revenged  are  feldom  wanting  to  thofe  who  have  the 
power  in  their  hands.     Soon  after  the  treaty,  he  attacked, 
on  divers  pr«itcnces,  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Kobert  de  Pont- 
fraft,  and  fome  others,  who  eafily  perceived,  their  greateft 
crime  confifted  in  their  good  will  to  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
Re  was  particularly  exafperated  with  Robert  de  Belefme,  He  attacki 
becaufe  he  had  (bown  him  the  leaft  refped,  and  ftill  cond-  Robert  de 
BUedto  difeover  his  dtfire  of  exciting  new  troubles.    This®^^™^» 
yt)ung  lord,  fon  to  the  late  earl  of  Montgomeiy,  puhlickly 
declared,  Henry  was  an  ufurper,  and  that  it  was  difhonour- 
able  for  the  Normans,  as  well  as  the  >Zngli{h,  to  fuffcr  him 

^  •  Rbbert  Tent  part  of  his  army  back     whilft  they  ftaid  in  England.     S.  Du- 
into  Normandy,  and  kept  the  reft  with      nehn.    Sax,  Ann, 
^t  which  Gommitted  peat  lavagea 
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to  take  the  crown  from  his  elder  brother.  He  was  not  fatif- 
fied  with  talking  thus  indifcreetly,  but  rendered  himfelf 
formidable,  by  ftoring  and  fortifying  his  caftles  in  Shrop-* 
(hire  '•  The  king,  who  had  determined  his  ruin,  was  gla4 
he  gave  him  fo  fair  an  opportunity  by  thefe  imprudent  pro- 
ceedings. To  complete  his  deftruclion,  fpies  were  fet  upon 
him,  who,  feigning  to  come  into  his  meafures,  obfcrved 
all  his  a£tions,  and  took  care  to  talk  to  him,  before  fuborned 
V^itnefles,  of  things  that  ferved  to  render  him  criminal. 
When  the  king  thought  he  had  fuificient  evidence  againfi: 
him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  accufed  of  five  and  forty  articles, 
the  Icaft  of  which  was  enough  to  condemn  him.  Belefme 
being  obliged  to  appear  in  cogrt,  dcured  time  to  prepare  his 
anfwer,  which  being  granted,  he  tojk  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  efcape  and  retire  to  Shrewfbury,  where  he  hoped  to 
defend  hjmfcif  by  the  affiftancc  of  the  Welfli,  who  efpoufed 
his  caufe.  When  he  took  this  refolution,  he  relied  on  the 
affiftance  of  feveral  other  lords,  who  feemed  to  be  entirely 
in  his  fentiments.  But  whether  he  was  deceived,  or  not. 
deemed  a  fit  perfon  to  be  head  of  fuch  an  enterpriie,  he  ♦ 
found  himfelf  abandoned  by  all,  and  thereby  faw,  though 
too  late,  the  vanity  of  his  projecas.  The  king  proclaiming 
him  a  traitor,  marched  againft  him  with  fo  fupeiior  a  force, 
that  in  few  days  he  became  mafter  of  Shicwlbury,  where 
the  rebel  did  not  dare  to  expeft  him  *.  After  which,  he 
took  all  his  other  caftles,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquifli 
whatever  was  held  by  the  earl  his  father  in  England,  and 
retire  to  Normandy,  where  he  carried  his  ill  temper.  Henry 
confifcated  all  his  lands,  and  involved  his  brothers  in  the 
fame  punifhment,  notwithftanding  their  innocency,  fo  de- 
firous  was  he  of  expelling  this  family  out  of  his  dominions  ^, 
The  infolence  of  this  lord  did  not  give  the  king  fo  much 
trouble,  as  the  haughtinefs  of  archbifliop  Anfelm,  with  whom 
he  had  a  conteft  that  threw  him  into  great  perplexities^ 
The  archbifliop  had  conceived  two  projefls,  which  could 


t  Tiiofe  of  Shrewfbnry  and  Bridg- 
north, as  alA)  thofc  of  Tikhill  in  York- 
ihire,  and  Arundell  in  SaOex.  Ord. 
Vital. 

«  The  king  went  firft  and  bcficgcd 
Arundel  caftlc  in  SuiTcr,  which  (being 
blocked  up  by  feveral  forts  about  it) 
furrendered  with  the  earl's  leave.  From 
h^nce  the  king  marrhed  to  Bridgnorth, 
9uid  fpcnt  three  weeks  before  it,  and  at 
Ufttt)ok  the  cattle  by  bribing  theWelfh. 
After  thif,  the  king  demanded  Shrewl- 


hury  of  Robert  de  Nevil,  and  Ulger  de 
Venablcs  (placed  there  as  governors  by 
the  earl)  and  threatened,  if  it  were  not 
delivered  up  in  three  days,  he  would 
hang  all  he  ihould  take  therein-  Upon 
which  they  treated  with  the  king,  and 
the  keys  of  the  caftle  were  fcrat  to  hiip, 
by  Ralph,  abbot  of  Seys,  afterward ^ 
archbifhop  of  Cantcibury.  Ord.  Vital, 
w  This  earl  had  a  vaft  cftate  in  Nor- 
mandy. His  brothers  were  Arnulpl^ 
and  Roger  of  Poi^ou, 
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&ot,  in  sill  Ukdihood,  be  accompUfhed  without  great  difi* 
cukies.    The  iirft  was  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  live  unniar-  < 
lied,  smd  the  fecond,  to  wreft  froln  the  king  the  invef^iture 
of  bifhops  and  abbots.    To  attain  his  ends,  he  convened  a  Eadner, 
ftnod,  where,  in  the  firft  place,  he  caufed  all  the  married 
priefts  to  be  excommunicated,  though  they  were  then  very 
oumerous  in  £np;land.    Henry,  who  was  not  much  con- 
cerned in  this  afrair,  being  unwilling  to  give  the  archbiihop 
aoydiftafte,  the  decree  pafled  in  the  fy nod,  notwithftandingr 
the  ftrong  oppoiition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  in  vain 
tried  to  ward  ofF  this  blow.     An  hiftorian  remarks,  that,  HuntingiU 
ildiough  Anfelm's  good  intentions  wvrc  generally  applauded,  ^*  ^^^ 
it  was  thought  to  ^  a  thing  of  dangerous  confequence,  to 
compel  the  priefts  to  a  continency,  of  which  many  of  them 
were  not  capable,  and  adds,  it  wasjuftly  feared,  this  rigour 
vould  occafton  their  committing  uncleanneis  of  a  more  cri*. 
ninal  nature  than  the  prohibited  marriage. 

Anfelm,  feeing  his  iirft  project  fucceed,  undertook  the  ex-  - 
tcution  of  the  fecond,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  excom- 
JDunkate  the  bilhops  invefted  by  the  king.     But  here  the . 
cafe  was  quite  altered.     The  king  was  too  much  concerned,  > 
lottooppoie  to  theutmoft  of  his  power  the  abolilhing  a      .     :- 
frerogative  his  predcceflbrs  had  quietly  enjoyed.     But  how    .  ' 

^goroufly  foever  he  exerted  himfelf,  he  could  not  prevent 
icme  bifhops  who  had  received  their  inveftitures  from  him» 
km  refi|ning  their  bifhopricks  out  of  fear  of  excommuni* 
Qtion.  On  the  other  hand,  Anfelm  rc&ifed  to  confecratc 
fich  as  were  nominated  to  their  fees  by  the  king,  unlefs  he 
would  give  up  the  right  of  inveftiture.  This  new  claim, 
vfaich  the  archbiihop,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  very  boldly  affcrted,  occaUoned  a  many 
years  quarrel  between  him  and  the  king.  As  Henry  would 
wx  depart  from  his  prerogative,  Anfelm  pretended  he  could  Anfelm  ap* 
not  fubmit  without  betraying  the  caufe  of  God.  All  hopes  ^^  ^^  ^ 
rf  accommodation  being  dettroyed  by  the  obftinacy  of  both  MrPai», 
parties  »,  the  archbiihop  refolved  to  carry  his  complaints  to 
Pafchal  II,  who  was  then  pope.  In  all  appearance,  it  was 
by  his  orders  that  he  embarked  in  this  enterprife.  He  was 
attended  in  his  journey  by  the  prelates  that  had  refigned 
their  bifliopricks,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  inftantly 
J^manded  of  the  pope  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  reftor^ 
fhem  by  his  authority :  then,  fays  an  hiftorian,  the  holy  M.  Ptm^ 

It  This  matter  fcems  to  bnvc  been  debated  in  a  great  coupcU  of  the  aatloji, 
SttEadxner,  '  *  '  ^ 
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»ioj«    fee,  Whofii  t:Iement]r  is  open  to  all  the  worid^  pnovidecf 

^ Wv*^  care  be  taken  to  prepare  it  befortband  by  a  certain  dazzling 

metal^  reft^ed  the  biftops,  and  fent  then:i  back  to  their  re- 

fpedive  churches.    The  king  being  informed  that  Anfeint 

was  gone  to  Rome,  fent  alio  three  agents  to  plead  his  caufe, 

namclj,  Gerard,  archbifliop  eteft  of  York,  Herbert  bifliop 

of  Thetfoid,  and  Robert  bifhop  of  Cbefter,  with  William 

deWardwaft,  an  ecelefiaftick  of  great  learning,  to  affift- 

diem  with  hb  adrice  ^.    Though  thefe  aeents  maintained 

the  king's  caufe  with  great  zeal  and  refolution,   Pafchal' 

would  abate  nothing  of  his  pretenfions.    The  affair  was 

carried  fo  far,  that  ttie  king  was  gotne  to  be  excomnnum- 

cated.    On  the  other  hand,  the  archbifiiop  was  deprived  of 

his  temporalities,  during  his  abfence  from  the  kir^dom.    At 

length,  aftei  many  contefls  for  near  three  years  together, 

the  lung  and  pope  happening  to  be  in  fueh  circttmftances, 

as  made  them  equally  with  to  fee  an  end  of  the  quarrel, 

the  pope  permitted  the  bifhops  to  do  homage  to  the  king, 

and  Henry  gave  up  the  right  of  invefflture. .  TTms  ended 

this  aflbir,  which  I  have  butjuft  mentioned  here,  intending^ 

to  treat  more  fully  of  it  in  another  place; 

1104»        Though  the  king's  conteft  with  the  court  of  Rome  gave 

Kmm^mm^  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  whiMl  it  IjJked,  it  did  not  hinder 

^|^^*J?him  from  minding  his  other  af&irs.     Robert,  his  brother, 

trodier.       who  was  then  in  En^and,  found  by  experience  how  at- 

Sax.  Ann.   tentfve  this  monarch  was  to  whatever  might  turn  to  his 

^^"^  .  advantage.    The  rcafon  of  the  duke  of  Normandy's  viftt, 

c^  up  his  ^5  ^  p^(g  ^  payment  of  his  penfiom     But  Henry,  know* 

^^*°^"*       ing  his  brother's  mild  and  generous  temper,  carefled  him  ir 

fiich  manner,  and  gave  him  fo  good  words,  that  he  infenfi- 

bly  drew  him  in  to  defift  from  his  demands  *.     This  unfea- 

fonablc  ffencrofity  coft  the  imprudent  duke  very  dear,  fince 

it  proved  in  the  end  the  occafion  of  his  ruin.     His  eafy  and 

liberal  temper  had   alwaj's  fpoiled  his  defigns.     We  have 

already  foen,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  \V1Hiam  Rufus, 

bow  ill  he  confumed  the  money  lent  him  by  Henry,  Inftcad 

of  employing  it  in  keeping  up  his  party  in  England,  by 

which  indifcreet  management  he  loft  the  crown  for  that 

time.     Afterwards^    he  borrowed   ten  thoufands  mark^  of 

King  William  for  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.     This  fum 

V  not  fufficing  to  dcfrjiy  the  great  expence  he  was  at,  he  con- 

7  Rapin,  who  calls  thefc  agents,  am*      as  they  ftand  in  Eadmer,  p.  63, 
bafladors,  has  named  them  wrong,  (bl-  %  It  was  the  queen   that  prtvallcd 


IdWjng   fome  modern  hiftorians ;  and      ppon  him  Cc  defift  from  it, 
tb«rpfore  the  names  are  here  ioicrted 


trafted 
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tnfied  b  many  debts  during  the  voyage,  and  after  his  re*     11 04* 

tuni,  that  he  was  forced  to  mortgage  aimoft  all  his  demelhes.  v— iv-**^ 

He  bad  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Roan,  which  he  would  W.  Gemet. 

bve  alfo  mortgaged,  if  the  burghers  would  have  given  their 

confent    His  wants,  which  daily  increafed,  foon  made  him  Repents  of 

fcnfible  of  his  overfight  in  not  infifting  upon  the  penfion,  he  '*{JJJjf  J^ 

fflttht  juftly  demand  of  his  brother.    He  complained,  his  j^ 

et^  nature  yrzs  abufed,  and  adding  to  his  complaints  fome 

im(»riident  menaces,  gave  Henry  a  pretence  ojpenly  to  aft 

apinft  him.     The  kmg  did  not  want  much  foliciting  to 

break  entirely  with  his  brother.     Ever  fince  he  found  himfelf 

b  peaceable  poiTeffion  of  England,  he  began  to  caft  a  greedy 

eye  on  Normandy,  and  was  extremely  defirous  of  annexLig 

it  to  his  crown.     Robert's  ill  conduft  ftrengthened  his  hopes 

ef  being  one  day  mafter  of  that  dukedom.    And  as  he  waited 

only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute  this  defign,  he 

m  not  fail  to  embrace  the  firft  that  offered. 

It  has  been  related,  that  Robert  de  fielefme,  after  the  lois  Bdefine 
of  his  cftates  in  England,  retired  into  Normandy.     He  was  u^lIIKr- 
Dofooner  arrived  there,  but  he  endeavoured  to  be  revenged  tmody. 
on  the  king,  by  fiercely  falling  upon  fuch  of  his  fubjefls  Oi4.  VitaU 
as  had  Ian£  in  that  country  ',  under  a  pretence  of  maiking 
Imnfclf  amends  fur  what  the  king  had  taken  from  him  in 
Endand.     The  duke's  indolence,  who  negleded  to  oppoTe 
thoe  outrages  at  firft,  rendered  this  lord  the  more  fierce 
aiul  prcfumptuous.    He  committed  (a*  mauy  violences,  that 
complaints  were  brought  againft  him  from  every  quarter. 
At  length  Robert,  rouzed  by  the  people's  murmurs,  refolved  Defeats  the 
to  chaftife  him,  and  levied  an  army  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  dif-  ^J^*  ^^ 
orders,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  *.     The  rebel„2J^2o^^^ 
^ted  with  this  fuccefs,  carrying  his  boldnefs  and  ambition 
fill  farther,  formed  a  projea  of  becoming  mafter  of  the 
whole  dukedom.    Whilft  he  was  purfuing  this  defign,  *^«  J|^*^^^"J^ 
&w  himfelf  ftrengthened  with  the  aiBftance  of  another  male-  ofMorta^ 
content  lord,  namely,  William,  earl  of  Mortagne,  fon  of  MalmO). 
<luke  Robert,  the  eldeft  of  William  the  conqueror's  half 
brothers.     This  lord  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  pretended,  the  king  ought  to  give  him  alfo  the 
earldom  of  Kent,  which  his  uncle,  the  bift>op  of  fiayeux, 
had  enjoyed.     But  meeting  with  an  uncxpzStcd  denial,  he 

*  He  burnt  many  towns  and  church-  bert  de  Belcfme  took  the  fortrefs  of 

fh  with  the  people  that  had  fled  to  Hiefmes  and  Guntel  caftle,  and  many 

tliemfor  fafety,  and  the  abbey  of  Al-  other  garrifons  round  about,  and  thf 

Banilca.    Ot6,  Vitalis.  ndghbooring    territ«ri.s  fubmittsd  to 

^  Ai  Kdinct,    After  which  Ro-  hm.    Ord.  ViuU 

fell 
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fell  into  fo  great  a  fury  with  the  king,  as  even  to  threaten 
him.     His  infolent  behaviour  caufed  the  king   to  difpoffefe 
him  of  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,   as  a  punifliment  for  his 
who  makes  raflinefs.     Whereupon  he  retired,  in  great  difcontcnt,  into 
peace  whh   Normandy.     As  foon  as  he  arrived,  he  joined  Robert  de  Be- 
Old!  Vital,  lefme,  and  ftrengthened  his  party  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the' 
p.8ii.        duke  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peqce  with  them  on  terms 
very  diflionourable  to  a  fovereign  prince. 
1 105.         This  peace,  inftead  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  the  coun- 
V— ■V'-i*^  try,  fervcd  only  to  increafe  the  infolence  of  the  two  earls. 
The  Nor-     y^Yio  contemnino;  the  duke's  ordcr-^,  continued  daily  to  com- 
to^thekmg  ^^^  ravages  infupportable   to  the   noMos  and   people.     At 
«f  England.  length,  fome  of  the  chief  men  of  the  countrj'  finding  them- 
Ord.  Vital,  fdyes  thus  opprcflcd  by  thefe  two  tyrants,  without  any  hopes 
^^*^^^*      ofproteftion  from  the  duke,  refolved  to  apply  to  the  king  of 
England  for  relief.     Their  fuit  was  very  welcome  to  Henry, 
who  only  wanted  a  pretence  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of 
Normandy;  in   order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  feizing  the 
dutchy.     But  as  this  defign  was  in  itfelf  very  odious,  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  it  a  colour  of  juftice,  by  pretending  to" 
Henry  fecks  ^^  from  quite  another  motive.     To  this  purpofc,  he  writ  a 
a^oanel      kttcT  to  his  brother,  reprefenting  to  him,  that  his  conduft 
WK*^"t     6^^^  *^^  Normans  juft  caufe  of  complaint,  fmce  he  protected 
takeNdr-     pcrfons  who  ought  to  be  deemed  Enemies  to  the  publick  : 
maady  fimn  that  the  peace  h^  had  made  with  them,  leaving  the  country 
'"^  cxpofed  to  their  ravages,  his  fubjefts*  could  no  longer  con - 

fider,  as  their  fovereign,  a  prince  from  whom  they  could  ex-' 
pea  no  proteftion  :  that  he  entreated  him  therefore  to  redrefs 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  Normans,  or  not  think 
it  ftrange,  that,  upon  his  neglea:,  he  fhould  himfelf  cfpoufe 
the  caufe  of  thofc  that  applied  to  him.  To  thefe  remon- 
.    .  ftrances,  he  added  complaints  of  certain  injuries,  which  he' 

pretended  to  have  fuffercd  himfelf,  and  demanded  fpeedy  fa- 
tisfaftion.     He  would  doubtlefs  have  taken  it  vcrj'  ill,  if  the 
duke  had  thus  meddled  with  his  affairs.     But  fuch  is  the  un- 
reafbn^blenefe  of  moft  men,  that  they  pracSifc  without  fcru-' 
pie  what  they  condemn  in  others,  and  fancy  the  world  is  fo 
blind  as  not  to  fee  the  injuftice  of  their  anions,  becaufe  they 
'    ijre  artfully  covered  with  the  cloak  of  charity, 
Hrnry levies      Whilft   Henry  feigned   to  have  no  other  defign  but  to 
EnTa"^d  "*  relieve  the  diftreired  Normans,  he  himfelf  opprcflcd  his  own 
o"d.*  vital,  ftibjeds  by  an  exorbitant  tax.     He  pretended  to  be  forced  to 
f4dmer,      go  and  wage  \yar  with  the  two  tyrants  of  Normandy,  a  war 
wherein  the  Englifh    however  were  wholly  unconcerned. 
Notwithftandiiig  all  hi»  promilcs  to  the  people,  this  tax  was 

levied 
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levied  with  all  imaginable  rigour,  even  to  the  imprifoning 
aix!  plaguing,  various  ways,  fuch  as  refufed,   or  had  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  it.'    As  foon  as  his  preparations  were  and  paflc* 
finHhed,  he  pafled  into  Normandy  with  a  numerous  army,  5y"  '"^"^ 
anying  with  him  large  fums  of  money,  with  which  he  bri-  wh^c^he^' 
bed  the  nobles  and  governors  of  the  caftles.     He  could  the  makes  great 
better  do  this,  as  Robert  was  not  in  condition  to  obftruft  his  P^ogrefs, 
dcEgns,  or  fecure  the  allegiance  of  his  fubjefts  by  the  fame 
method.     The  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  favouring  the  king 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  he  feized  upon  Caen  and  fome 
other  cities  ^,    The  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  the  earl  of  Anjou, 
even  permitted  him  to  garrifon  fome  of  their  frontier  towns, 
for  fear  of  drawing  upon  themfelves  the  burden  of  the  war, 
dcfigned  againft  Robert.     On  the  other  hand,  they  that  had 
invited  him  to  their  affiftance,  plainly  forefeeing,  if  the  quar- 
rel was  made  up,  it  muft  be  to  their  prejudice,  never  ceafed 
exhorting  him  to  pufli  his  conquefts,  and  make  himfelf  maf- 
terofall  Normandy.     They  reprefented  to  him,  it  was  the 
only  way  to  eafe  them  of  the  oppreifions  they  lay  under, 
fince  they  could  expeft  no  affiftance  from  their  fovereign. 
Thebiftiop  of  Seez,  fworn  enemy  of  the  two  earls,  who  had  Ord.Vitalis. 
turned  him  out  of  his  diocefe,  blew  up  the  flame  to  the  ut-  P*  ^'5« 
moft  of  his  power,  and  loft  no  opportunity  to  excite  Henry 
to  purfue  his  undertaking.     One  day,  as  he  was  with  him 
in  die  church  of  Carenton,  he  caufed  him  to  obferve  how 
full  the  church  was  of  goods,  brought  thither  by  the  people, 
to  fecure  them  from  the  plundering  tyrants.     This  afforded 
him  a  pretence   to  make   a  long  (peech,   reprefenting  to 
the  king  that  the  rife  of  all  then*  miferies  was  owing  to  th^ 
careleffiiefs   or  connivance  of  the  dukej  adding,  that  the 
country  would  never  be  reftored  to  its  former  tranquillity, 
till  they  had  another  maftcr.     In  fine,  he  conjured  the  king 
to  take  upon  him  the  government,  and  free  the  Normans, 
the  ancient  fubjefts  of  his  family,  from  the  tvretched  ftate 
they  were  reduced  to.     Henry,  who  only  wanted  a  cloak 
for  his  injuftice,  liftened  very  attentively  to  this  fpeech,  and 
pretended  to  be  touched  with  compaflion  for  the  Normans, 
promifed  to  exert  his  utmoft  to  procure  the  relief  they  ex-  Mdmlb, 
pcfted  at  his  hands.     However,  he  expreffed  an  extreme 

*  He  firft  took  Bayeux,  and  burnt  it  governor :    for  which  good  fcrvice  he 

almoft  to  the  ground,  at  which  the  in-  bcOowcd  on  four  of  the  chief  citizens 

lijKifeintf  of  other  places,  particularly  of  Caen,  the  manor  of  Dallington  in 

Ihofe  of  Caen,  were  fo  frighteneJ,  that  SufTex,  worth  eighty  pounds  per  annum 

*^cn  Henry   marched   cgainft  them,  rent.     Ord,  Vital. 
*7 yielded  to  him,  and  expelled  their 
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concern  that  he  was  forced  to  deprive  his  brother  of  his  do- 
minionSy  who,  by  his  incapacity,  was  running  headlong  into 
deftrudion.  Puifuant  to  this  refolution^  which  he  pretended 
to  take  purely  out  of  neceiSty,  and  in  compliance  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Normans,  he  continued  the  war*  Robert 
made  but  a  weak  defence,  for,  not  furpe6ling  the  king's  de- 
liens,  he  had  no  time  to  prepare.  Wherefore  Henry,  ha- 
ving put  his  affairs  upon  fo  good  a  foot,  in  this  firft  campaign^ 
returned"  to  England,  with  intent  to  raife,  during  thewm- 
ter,  the  money  and  forces  he  wanted,  to  finiih  the  ^ork  fo 
happily  begun. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  then  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition.  He  perceived,  at  length,  his  ruin  was  determined, 
but  knew  not  how  to  prevent  it.  In  this  perplexity,  he 
refolved  to  repair  to  the  king  his  brother,  and  try  to  move 
him  by  his  fubmiffions.  As  he  was  himfelf  of  a  kind  and  ge- 
nerous difpofition,  he  could  not  believe  but  the  king  was  fo 
too.  Pofieflfed  with  this  notion,  he  came  to  England,  and 
fued  for  peace,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  condition,  but 
unbecoming  the  fon  of  William  the  conqueror.  Henry, 
who  was  not  of  fo  eafy  a  nature,  was  deaf  to  all  his  entrea- 
ties. He  bethought  himfelf  of  improving  the  prcfent  junc- 
ture, to  become  mafter  of  Normandy.  Accordingly,  no- 
thing could  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  which  would. 
have  very  much  leffened  his  pretenfions.  For  that  reafon, 
he  obftinately  refufed  to  enter  into  any  negotiation,  and 
thought  he  dealt  very  kindly  by  his  brother,  m  permitting 
him  to  return.  Robert,  despairing  to  prevail,  departed, 
full  of  rage  and  vexation,  and  uttering  great  threats,  which 
Henry  little  regarded.  An  hiftorian  alTures  us,  however,  the 
kbg  felt  fome  remorfe  for  the  injury  he  was  doing  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  never  given  him  any  juft  caufe  of  complaint, 
and  from  whom  he  had  already  taken  a  crown.  But  if  he 
had  any  fuch  reflexions,  they  were  very  fliort  lived  <*.. 
The  only  effeft  they  produced,  was  to  infpire  him  with  a 
dread,  that  his  brother's  wrongs  would  move  the  compaf- 
fion  of  the  Englifli,  and  revive  the  affection  they  had  formerly 
Ihbwn  for  that  prince.  This  thought  giving  him  fome  un- 
eafinefs,  he  judged  it  neceflkry  to  prepoSefs  his  fubjeils  in  his 
favour,  by  renewing  his  promifes.  To  that  end,  he  con- 
vened the  great  council,  or  parliament,  and  endeavoured, 
in  a  ftudied  /peech,  to  demonftrate  th&  juftice  of  his  under- 

«l  The  pope  helpcito  difperfe  them,  civil  war,  but  a  very  great  advantage  to 
iati&iVing  hun  that  it  woold  not  be  a     th<  country.    Maimfbi 

taking. 
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tiksig.    He  nprefented  to  tiici%  ^  Tlat  Robert's  fefaial 

**  ofcbekin^om  of  Jerafalem^  had  drawti  down  on  his^ 

^  bead  the  ve^eance  of  God,  by  whom,  ever  fmce  that 

*<  doie,  he  bad  been  vtfibly  foifaken,  as  a  prince  unworthy 

"  of  his  care^  after  delpifif^  (o  great  a  &Tour  *•    He  aggra* 

*'  vatcd  the  oppfcffiosis  the  Koonaas  groaswd  under,  anA 

^  frove  to  saafce  the  Engliib  believe,  it  uras  incumbent  on 

<*  tfaem  to  take  la  hand  the  de£ence  of  a  miferabk  people. 

<*  He  defired  the  lords  to  confider  his  own  peaceable  temper^ 

'<  »d  bow  patiently  he  had  taken  his  brother's  menaces^ 

^  to  which  he  had  made  no  other  return,  but  brotherly  an4 

^  gfcatle  admonitions.    He  enlar^  upon  the  duke's   ifl 

^'  fpialsties.     He  difplayed  his  exceflive  profufenels,  which 

^  nade  him  a  continual  burden  to  all  die  world.    More- 

**  over,  he  accufed  him  of  extreme  arro2ance9  and  cfihow- 

^  i^  on  all  occafions,  an  utter  contempt  for  the  £f»;liih 

*^  iiacion.     He  aflured  them,  far  his  part,  he  fliU  pernfied 

^  in  his  refolution  to  govern  by  ya&  laws,  of  which  the 

^  charter  he  had  granted,  was  an  undeniable  argument*    la 

^  fine,  he  added,  provided  he  was  fure  of  the  hearts  and 

*^  afledion  <rf'the  EngVifh^  he  vakied  not  any  thing  his  ene- 

^  mies  could  do  againft  him."    This  fpeech  had  the  effiD^The  ^»fitk 

kexpeded.    All  the  lords  thinking  themfelves  honoured  pramHt  w 

by  the  confidence  he  placed  jnthem,  and  flattering  th^^-SiTi^Mai 

fclve$»  that  he  would  perform  his  promifes,  unanimoufly  u"  brodiefc. 

declared  they  would  live  and  die  in  his  fervice. 

What  colour  foever  the  king  might  give  his  ambition,  Remai^oQ 
it  was  eai^  to  difcover  the  wealuieft  of  the  reafons  alledged  the  ]uug% 
ia  vindication  of  his  undertaking.  The  truth  is,  thefe  rca-^?**^ 
fi»8  were  not;  (6  much  as  plauuble.  The  pretended  refufal 
o(  the  crown  of  JeniTalem,  had  no  better  foundation  than 
an  uncertain  rumour  fpread  in  Engkmd,  which,  in  all  like* 
iihood,  was  faUe,  for  the  heft  hiftorinns  make  no  mention 
of  it  But  fuppofing  the  diine  had  been  as  true  as  it  was 
<ioubtfu],  Robert  p^Uy  might  have  refufed  the  crown  out 
of  modefiy,  as  well  as  from  a  principle  of  pride  or  irreli- 
^n.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  Henry  could  have  no  right 
ntm  thence  to  deprive  him  of  his  dominions.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  the  fole  motive  that  engaged  the  Englifli  lords  to 
^urehim  of  their  affiftance,  was  his  folemn  promife  to  fee 
his  charter  obferved,  which  had  been  hitherto  very  much 
ncgleacd. 

,  *  Hence  it  is  plaTa,  it  vi^at  bellerod     Henry  could  not  have  uifedit  agaioa 
» England,  that  Robert  iud  refufed     lut  brother,    Ka^in. 


^  crowa  of  Jeni&lem:    othcrwife 


Hcnrv 
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Henry  made  uTe  of  the  declaration  of  the  Englifh-  in  his 
favour,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  frefli  fuf>{>lie8,  by  means  of 
Henry  re-    ^hich  he  made  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  troops.     As 
Normanay.  ^^on  as  the  feafon  permitted,  he  croiTed  the  fea  with  a  nume* 
Sax.  Ann.    rous  fleet  ^,  in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Normandy, 
^^^*^«         He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Tinchcbray,  where 
vJ^'bei^t.  ^^^  ^^''^  of  Mortagnp,  who  had  fided  with  the  duke,  had 
*  thrown  in  a  ftrons  reinforcement.    As  this  place  was  of 
great  ftrength,,  and. well  provided  with  neceflaries,  it  held 
out  long  enough  for  Robert  to  come  to  its  relief.     Ever  fince 
the  duke  parted  from  the  king  his  brother,  without  being 
able  to  prevail  with  him,  he  nad  joined  with  the  earl  of 
Mortagne  and  Robert  de  Belefme,  who  had  led  all  their 
forces  to  his  aiEftance.     The  king  of  France  had  alfo  fent' 
him  Come  troops,  and  feveral  Norman  lords  s  came  to  him 
with  confiderable  bodies,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  Henry 
was  not  a£ting  for  them,  but  for  himfelf.     All  thefe  fuccours' 
enabling  the  duke  to  give  his  brother  battle,  he  marched 
towards  him  with  that  refolution.     The  two  armies  were 
almoft  equal  in  number.     Robert  had  more  foot,  but  not  fo 
,  many  horfe  as  the  king.    So,  each  fide  might  flatter  them- 

Batdeof      felves  with  hopes  of  fuccefs.     However,  the  battle,  which 
Tinchcbray,  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Tinchcbray,  did  not  laft  long. 
bcrHs  token  "^^^  Norman  horfc  being  put  in  diforder  at  thefirft  onfet, 
prUbner.       ^"^  ^^^  ^oot  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  flght  without 
their  aid,   the  .whole  army  was  entirely  routed,  and  the 
Englifh  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  or  take  prifoners.    The 
duke  of  Normandy  perceiving  there  was  no  poflibility  of  ral- 
lying his  troops,  and  refolving  not  to  turn  his  back,  chofe 
rather  to  be  taken,  than  ihow  the  leaft  iigns  of  cowardice. 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  earl  of  Mortagne  ^,  four  hundred  knights, 
J^f  "^-^     and  ten  thoufand  foldiers,  had  the  fame,  fate.     As  the  battle 
of  Haftings  made  the  Normans  mafters  of  England,  fo  this, 
which  was  fought  forty  years  after,  put  the  £ngli(h  in  pof- 
feflion  of  Normandy.     Prince  Edgar,  who  had  often  been 
the  fport  of  fortune,  was   immediately  releafed,  and  went 
and  pafled  the  refidue  of  his  days  in  England,  where  he  died 
of  extreme  old  age.     The  duke  of  Normandy  and  earl  of 
Mortagne  were  not  fo  favourably  treated.     The  earl  was 

t  r  And  the  .  principal  nobility  of  the  liam,  earl  of  Warren,  earl  of  Maine, 

kingdom.     Ord.Viuii3.  &c.     Ord.  Vitalis. 

g  Particularly  Robert  de  StuteviUoy  b  And  of  Normiin  barons,  William 

and  William  de  Ferrars.     King  Henry  Crifpin,  William  de  Ferrars,  Robert  de 


Sax.  Ann. 


had  on  his  fide  William,  carl  of  E'v-      ScuteviUe,  fenior.     Eadmcr, 
leux,  Robert,  carl  of-Mcllent,  Wil- 


ihut 
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ImtHpintbc  tQvar«Qf  London)  aa4the  duke  in  Cardille    iio6. 
cafflc  in  Wales,  ^Y^iz  he  remained  a  prifoncr  to  his  death,  \""*y-Ji 
iriikh  h^pp^ed  not  till  twenty-fix  years  after.    Some  fay,  ?"1J^^JP 
this  unfortiu^te  prince  attempting  to  make  an  efcape,  Henry  ^^]g^ ' 
odensd  his  fight  to  he  taken  ay^ay,  by  applying  a  burning  Mezerai. 
ikocbials  b^ip^  %o  hi§  eyes.    3ut  tl}c  filence  ot  the  beft  hifto-  M.  Parif. 
mos  leod^s  this  fa£t  Something  improbable.    I  do  not  pre- 
tmi  toexcu&  (hehard-heartednefs  of  the  king»  who  ought  to 
bye  fcn»ep?bgred  Robert's  generofity  to  him,  during  the  fiege 
of  mount  iSt,  Michael,  though  he  had  forgot  he  was  his 
Isttker.    In  vain  does  ^n  hjftorian  epdeavour  to  juftify  him,  Malmib, 
lif^QM^vixig  Robert  never  loved  him  during  their  younger 
)eus,  ^  had  done  hiin  many  injuries.    Such  a  realon 
will  i(^e  fqrve  H^  pwpofe,  for  which  it  is  alledged  by 
tk  author. 

The  vit^xvy  pf  Ti^chebray  having  acquired  the  king  the  Henry  be* 
PoAiffioi)  pf  all  Normandy^  he  returned  m  triumph  to  Eng-  *»™  ^"^^ 
W.    Upon  his  arrival,  his  firft  care  was  to  make  fome  Nora^ndyt 
i^^ions  foi:  hb  coqrt^  where  feveral  abuf^s  had  long  fince  M.  pvii* 
ay  ia.^vluch  called  for  reformation.    In  the  former  reign,  ^J^^ 
mn theking  took  a progre(s,  thofe  who  followed  the  court^  * ' 

fflmitted  alfoianner  of  outrages  in  the  places  where  they 
jmd.  They  ^^amefully  extorted  what  they  pleafed  froni 
«u|iofls,  and  at|eippted  the  chaftity  of  the  women,  vvith- 
w  any  reilraii^  *.  Coiners  of  falfe  mo;iey  were  growi^ 
f7  QMinqpus  ^d  b^  faced,  being  fecure  of  the  protec- 
^  of  tile  fixat,  who  fet  them  at  work  in  their  noufes, 
tliae  00  bpdy  dared  to  fearch  for  them.  Thefe  diforders 
ttt  cq£ng  upon  the  king's  ,edi£i  in  the  beginning  of  his  1 10.7. 
^y  he  publiihed  a  /econd  with  ftill  jgreater  penalties.  Se-  u^v^. 
y«ity  was  ncqpljiary  to  check  the  liccnfe  that  wa?  Introduced 
^thekinedom^  by  the  connivance  that  offences  of  this 
'^had  Wthprto  mfjt  vjath  K 

Before  t|ie  war  in  J^ori^andy,  Henry  had  pofitivcly  aflilr-    1 108. 
nUsfut^(3^^  he  W9uld  govern  according  to  equity,  and  w-^-v*— ^ 
J'Waifl  th^m  ijfi  tljieir  privileges.    But  prcfperity  made  him  ^^  *^"? 
%.lHspromifes.    Immediately  after  his  return,  he  was  JJ^JjJX* 

.  his  fubjedt. 

i^  ^  1^9S*s  progi^rs  hit  attea-  ordeced,  that  whoefcr  fpoiled  any  gMs 

r"?£"ndcied  every  thing  that  came  of  tdofc  that  entcrtatned  them,  or  abii- 

I  .  ^  way,  fo  that  the  country  was  fed  their  perfons,  ihoold,  if  proved,  have 

I  Y  ^^  Y^Kse  t;be  fciog  ttayeUed.  their  eyespot  out^  or  their  bands  vvd 

j*»hKii  cjiufe,  people^  when  they  feet  cut  off.       * 

I^T^'ftjje  king's  coming,  left  their  k  Counterfcitcn  of  mpney  were  pu- 

^*^cairyin|  away  what  provifiomi  nifhed  wi '    *  '     ' 

Q^  ud  "iheltfring   therafclvci  Eadmer, 


T*^  canyiQi  away  what  provifiomi      nifhed  wi|b  UtXk  of  ^ei  and  gnut»Uf 
Tl^i  *ad  "iheltfring   therafclvci      ***  ' 
■««»oodjaBdby.placM.     Thpking 


Voi,  \l  M  otfervcd 
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ob(erveJ  to  be  grown  more  haughty,  and  lefs  popular  than 
before.  He  treated  the  nobles  with  an  intolerable  arrogance*, 
even  to  the  ufing,  when  fpeaking  to  them,  very  olrenfive 
language.  Befides  be  little  regarded  his  own  charter,  nor 
corredted  any  abufes  that  turned  to  his  profit.    Anfelm  was 

'  the  only  perfon  he  (bowed  any  regard  for.     The  trouble  that 

prelate  had  given  him,  made  him  look  upon  all  occafions  of 
quarrelling  with  him  as   fo  many  dangerous  quickfands, 

Eadmcr,      which  he  was  refolvcd  to  avoid.     But  his  precautions  ferved- 
only  to  render  Anfelm  more  imperious  than  before  the  con- 

Anfelfflper-  ted.  The  archbifhop,  perceiving  the  king,  for  fear  of  being 

iecates  the   engaged  in  frelh  difputes,  refrained  from  meddling  with  cc- 


igaged 
[efiaftic 


"J^hT*       clcfiaftical  affairs,  took  the  opportunity  to  profecute,  with 
the  utmoft  rigour,  the  priefts  who  obftinately  perfifted  in 
keeping  their  wives.    His  difgrace  and  long  abfence  made 
them  hope,  they  ihould  at  length  be  freed  from  his  perfecu* 
tions.    But  he  quickly  let  them  fee,  that,  when  once  he 
SiPnndm.  begun  an  affair,  he  never  left  it  unfinifhed.    Sometime  af- 
^^**'^'      ter  his  return,  he  called  a  fynod  *,  where,  at  his  inftance, 
fevere  penalties  were  decreed  againft  all  clergymen  who  lived 
in  the  ftate  of  matrimony.    There  were  even  fome  that  were 
deprived  of  their  livings.     But  fo  far  was  this  rigour  from 
having  any  good  effea,  that  it  only  proved  the  occaiion  of 
the  clergy's  committing  real  crimes,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pretended  excefs  they  were  engaged  in  before. 
The  king  of     The  king  did  not  much  concern  himfelf  in  this  regulation       J 
J^«  **"  '  ^^  *^  fynod.    It  was  indifferent  to  him,  whether  the  clergy 
Hcmy."^**  married  or  lived  finele.    And  therefore  he  left  the  archbifhop 
£admer.      to  z6k  zs  he  plea&d,  without  interpodng  in  an  affair  that 
Ord,  viiai.  concerned  him  not.    He  was  going  to  have  another  upon       ' 
MaJjoU^*    his  hands  more  worthy  his  regard.    Lewis  the  grofs,  king       \ 
of  France,  who  had  fucceeded  his  ^ther  Philip,  looking 
upon  Henry,  fince  his  acquifitton  of  Normandy,  as  a  ver^ 
formidable  neighbour,  was  feeking  means  to  humble  his       \ 
overgrown  power.     To  execute  this  projed,  he  deftgned       ' 
to  make  ufe  of  William,  furnamed  Crito,  fon  of  Robert,  a       ' 
young  prince  of  great  hopes,  but  under  age.    How  careful 
loever  he  was  to  conceal  his  defigns,  Henry  had  notice  oC 
them,  and  paffed  fuddenly  into  Normandy,  where  he  order*       ' 
ed  his  nephew  to  be  taken  into  cuflody,  to  prevent  any  in-       \ 
furredion  upon  his  account.    Lewis,  perceiving  hia  deftgn 
had  taken  air,  deferred  the  execution  of  it  to  a  better  oppor* 
tunity.    Mean  time,  the  young  prince  having  made  his  ei^ 

•   }  Or  nther  a  grett  council  it  Londoo.    Eidrocr. 
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cflpei  by  the  help  of  his  tutor,  was  carried  to  Paris,  and  o- 
Aer  court8»  where  he  in  vain  folicited  for  afiiftanoe  to  reco- 
ver his  fiither's  domintonSk  The  neighbouring  princes  ftood 
too  much  in  awe  of  Henry  to  engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking. 
As  for  the  Normans^  though  many  of  them  were  well  in^ 
difled  to  the  fon  of  their  fovereign,  and  feveral  even  contri- 
ImtBd  privately  towards  his  maintenance,  they  durft  not 
«penly  declare  In  his  favour. 

fmry  having  fpent  the  winter  and  p^  of  the  fummer  in    1 109* 
Nonnandy^  returned  to  England,  where  foon  after  ambafia-  %m.»ymmJ 
ion  came  to  him  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  to  demand  MatiMa, 
Us  daughter  Matilda  in  marriage.   He  very  joyfully  received  aat!S«»> 
the  predial,  and  as  foon  as  die  articles  were  agreed  upon,  matmi  to 
die  wedding  was  celebrated  by  proxy.    But  as  the  princefs  ^^  tmnuof 
vas  very  voune,  flie  continued  in  England  till  the  year  fol-  H^^gd^* 
lowing,  wtico  me  was  fent  to  the  emperor  her  fpouie  with  a  m»  Paris* 
oagoificent  retinue,  and  a  very  confiderable  fum.  for  her 
dower. 

His  daughter's  marriage  furniihed  the  king  with  a  pretence  Mooqr  niC- 
to  lay  a  tax  of  three  (hillings  on  every  hide  of  land.    This  ^^^^^ 
tax  brought  him  in  an  immenfe  fum,  if  it  be  true,  as  fome  ll^ompu 
pretend  to  calculate  it,  that  it  was  equal  to  824,8501.  of  Brady, 
our  prefent  money.    The  cuftom  of  raifing  money  for  theP.*^7o» 
marriage  ef  the  king's  eldeft  daughter  was  introducdi  by  this 
prince,  and  very  duly  pradifed  by  his  fuccefTors,  who  found 
it  too  beneficial  to  fuffer  it  to  be  loft '".    Hence  may  be  feen 
haw  prejudicial  to  a  free  people  fuch  innovations  are,  that 
become  as  a  law  by  one  (ingle  precedent. 

Before  the  marriage  was  folemnized,  death  took  out  of  Anfdm't 
die  world  Anielm  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  a  learned  pre- 1^^- 
late  for  that  age,  but  haughty  and  bigotted  to  the  laft  degree.  |j^J|'^ 
It  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  his  zeal  for  the  court 
of  Rome,  his  firmnefs  in  the  aflair  of  inveftitures,  and  his 
cooflant  endeavours  to  eftablifh  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  in 
England,  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the  calendar.    As  loon 
as  Anfelm  was  laid  in  his  Rrave,  the  king  feized  the  revenues 
of  the  archbifliophck,  and  kept  them  in  his  hands  for  five 
yean.    The  clergy  were  in  hopes,  the  perfecution  they  had  The  king 
fiiflered,  during  his   lifc>  would  end  with  Anfclm's  death,  ^^^^^^ 
tHit  the  court  of  Rome  was  no  lefs  zealous  to  fupport  what  ^^ib  ob^ 
die  archbifhop  had  done  folely  by  its  orders.    Befides,  the  ferve  cdi. 

■  Thw  wat  one  of  the  ancient  aida  fettled.    It  waf  do  otherwife  introduc-  ***■•'• 

^  to  the  king  from  aU  hu  tenantt  |  ed  by  Henry  I.  but  as  he  happened  to 

«Bd  wai  praaifed  in  Noimandy,  and  be  the  firft  Norman  kiof  that  fiuurried 

^  HI  Naple?,  where  the  Normans  his  eldeft  daughter, 
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1 X09.    king,  who  was  very  unwilliflg  to  breA  with  thfc  pope,  ftr)A« 
^^'•'^^mU  ly  efijoified  the  execution  of  what  was  eflablMhed.     So  the 
tiergy  were  obliged  to  obferve  a  feeming  cominency,  by  be- 
ing aebatrrtd  from  mirrying.   But  they  pfivatBly  made  fhem^ 
feives  atnends  for  tbts  reffmini,  in  the  commiBkm  of  die 
moft  enormous  crimes.    At  Icaft,  this  is  Whit  the  &utlW| 
of  that  age  make  no  (bruplc  to  ky  to  their  charge, 
ri I o.        The  vear  1 1 1 o  was  memorable  for  the  revivsu  of  leamh^ 
*— ^v*0  at  Cambridge  ",  from  whence  it  had  been  long  banifiied. 
lle^tioii  According  to  the  general  opinion,  Edward  the  elder  had  for- 
camWdM!^  merly  founded  an  Uhiverfity  there.    But  the  town  had  faflfer- 
Echard.    *  ^d  fo  much  by  the  Dantfli  wiars^  thut  learning  fell  to  decay^ 
p.  Biefeafis.  and  never  flourifhed  again  till  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of. 
1 1 1 1.        The  Following  year  H^tiry  crelfled  the  fea,  to  ftop  Chef  pro^ 
u.*«v>»«>J  grefs  of  Fulk  earl  of  Anjou,  Who  hdd  caufed  the  city  of 
Henry  puti  Conftance  In  Nofttiandy  to  revolt.    Ellas,  carl  of  Maine^ 
Maincl^   having  efpoufed  the  im^rdt  of  Fufk^  and  being  taken  pri- 
death.         ibncr  in  a  battle,  was  put  to  death  ^.     Henry  thought  thiti 
MalmA.      inftance  6f  fcvefity  neceffary  to  ftiikc  a  dread  into  the  Nor- 
n!  wi?'    mahs,  of  whofe  revolt  he  was  apprehenfive,  wdl  khowing, 
France  would  be  ready  to  prOfed  them. 
1 11^.        Before  the  king  i^eiit  to  Normandy,  he  admitted  into 
'^-^V-**^  England  great  numbers  of  Flemings,  who  by  the  inundation 
««Tcoion  ^^  ^^  fea  in  their  own  countiy,  were  compelled  to  feek  for 
of  Fiemin"^'i^cw  habitatfOhs.    He  planted  them  firft  in  the  wftfte  parts 
io  Wales,     of  Yorkfliire  r.    But  upon  the  complaints  made  td  him  af- 
Bra^'     ter  his  returh,  he  removed  Aem  to  the  country  cohqu^fed 
™"^ '      from  the  Welfh,  aboilt  Ros  and  Pembroke.    Their  pofterity 
cohtinue  there  to  this  day,  retaining  fo  much  of  thtir  old 
cuftoms  and  tanguage,  as  diiHngui&es  them  f^inly  fit>m'the 
WeHh,  and  Ihows  they  are  of  foreign  «3ttraftion. 
Henry  had  hot  time  to  make  a  long  ftay  in  England'^. 
1 1 1 3.    The  year  Sifter,  he  was  obliged  to  pafi  intx^Mormaiidyv^eitr 

I)  Or  father  firft  inintntion>    Petr.  tvsfle  psits  of  ifoitiitnuMMiiJn]^   rnis^ 

"Bkfenfxi^  aftenvsvds  removttd  tlieia  into  Yhks' 

o  He  bong  put  td  death  in  11104  m  the  year  iixi.  What  dreiar  them 
Fulk  earl  of  Amou,  who  had  married  over  here,  was  that  aueen  Maud, 
£1ias*a  ooly  daughter,  fcized  dpon  the  Hetiry**  mother,  w^  dau|hterta  Bald- 
earldom,  and  refufed  to  do  Henrf  ho-  win  V.  earl  of  Ffcuiden.  TheFlctt- 
roage  for  it.     Huntin|;d.  Brompt.  ingt^waj,  «  work  of  theiiSy  u  to  ^ 

p  Many  of  them  flocked  over  in  the  ken  in  Pembrokefliire,  extending  thro* 

reign  of  king  'William  his  father,  sfnd  a  long  Traft  of  land,  Malmib.   Ptofr. 

al|b  lately  in  his  own ;  as  they  came  Wig.  Camdfifa 
in  very  great  (wktms,  they  became  -  a         q  ^  It  does  not  appear  he  vtu  In  Eng« 

bnnkii    t6    the  nttioa  :    whereupon  knd  fiom  Avgaft  txii»  tOifulyiif;. 

'  Henry  tt  ilift  planted  them  in  tht  See  Su»  Aaa« 
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tbe  IpiK  oC  Fnwce  li«d  .kiodkd  a  frelh  war, 
die  ^adr  cf  Ajqiou  to  take  up  axiQs  again.    TKJs  war  gave  ^ 
llUB  feme,  trouble,  but  h^  happijy  furojouated  all  difficulties.  **?  8?^  '»- 
Lewis  hsd  cyea  the  mortification  to  fee  the  earl  of  Anjou  NwmaSy, 
4pfert  liiai>  isrhp,  by  that  dde<^ioo,  reaped  the  advantage  of  and  mme* 
mauTjriQg  his  daughter  to  prince  William,  ion  of  king  Henry.  ^  ?^^^^ 
I^urin^  the  king  9  ftay  ijx  Norqiandy,  he  had  the  fatisfadion  S*  a^ou! 
of  having  bis  moft  inveterate  ^nemy  Robert  de  Belefme  fall  Ord.  Vital. 
lotQ  his  hands,  who  was  iiaat  into  England,  and  kept  prifon-  Malmib. 
cr  all  his  life  '•     Thefe  troubbs  being  over,  Henry  returned 
to  Exsgiandf  where  he  lived  in  peace  the  live  following  years, 
without  any  d>fturbance,  except,  fi^oni  the  Welih,  who  now. 
and  then  niade  fome  incurftcuu* 

Dur^g  ^is  calm^  the  pc^  ^q4  clergy  *  at  laft  prevailed    i  J14. 
upon  hiii^to  permit  the  vacaopie9  in  the  church  tp  be  iiUed^  k^^^^^^j^ 
particMJlady  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  revenues  of  which  ^^  ^^  "p 
he  bad  n.ow  enjoyed  five  years.     As  foon  as  be  ^ad  given  ^^I^^^^jJ^" 
his  CQnTent,  a  lynod  was  convenec^  where  Ralph  biflx^  of  church. 
Rocheiler  wa^  unanimoull/  cho^jen  an:W)ifhop,  tp  the  ireat  Sax.  Ann. 
fatz5fa<aioa  of  the  pegplq,  hy  whom  he  was  very  oiuch  ef-  ^*^*'- 
teeoied.    Thurftaa  one  qf  the  kjng's  chaplains,  was  nomi- 
nated tQ  the  fee  of  York-    At  the  fame  time  all  the  other 
vacancies  were  filled,  but  with  fuch  partiality  to  the  Nor- 
mans,  as  gave  the  Englifh  jufi  caufe  tp  complain. 

The  Welfh  growing  more  and  more  troublefomc  on  the  iimn^  m* 
bofdersy  Henry  determined  not  to  chaflifc  them  only,  hut  "^^^^ 
root  them  out  entirely.     To  e*xjecute  this  barbarous  refolu-  s J.  Ann. 
tioa,  he  entered  Wales  with  a  numerous  army,  divided  into  Maimib. 
three  hodies,  in  order  to  furround  them  on  all  fides.    But 
upon  his  approach,  they  having  retired  to  their  mountains, 
k  was  not  poifible  for  him  to  attack  them.    However  he 
kept  them  long  inveded,  but  at  laft  finding  there  was  no 
drawing  them  from  their  retreat,  contented  to  make  peace. 
At  bis  return  to  London,  he  received  news  of  the  confum-  Rrompt. 
mation  of  his  daughter  Matilda's  marriagp,  and  iier  corona-  s.  t>untlm 
xion  at  Mentz* 

Shortly  after,  Henrv  pafled  onge  more  into  Normandy,    1115. 
where  he  caufed  the  ftates  to  fwear  fealty  to  prince  William  v— y-^i.^ 
his  Ton,  who  was  then  twelve  vears  of  age.    The  next  year,  The  Nor- 
he  took  the  fame  precaution  with  regard  to  Eiigland  in  order  ^"*^j,^  *^ 
to  fecure  the  crown  in  his  family.    To  this  end  he  fummon-  prince 
cd  a  general  aflembly  at  Salifbury,  where  all  that  were  pre-  wiliiam, 

'  In  die  caftle  of  Warham.    Sax.     fy^fion  of  hJ»  W/hflps  aad  great  men,  '^^^'  .. 

Ann.    -  p.  IXC.  fu    ^^^Ji^ 

•  £4diacr  fiyi,  be  did  it  bj  the  per-  ^«  ^«»^**' 
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1 1 15.  fcnt  promUed  to  acknowledge  prince  William  for  thdir  {ove^ 
'\^m^0m,u  reign,  after  the  death  of  the  kins  his  father,  and  took  their 

1 1 16.  ^^^  ^^  ^'^*  Fi'o^  ^^  aflembly,  fome  pretend  to  date  the 
^  .i-^-Q  original  of  the  right  of  the  conunons  fitting  in  parliament, 
Zadmer,      The/  maintain,  that,  in  imitation  of  what  was  pradifed  in 

Normandy,  Henry  fummoned  the  commons  as  well  as  the 
nobility  and  cler^,  and  that  this  was  die  firft  time  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  tne  people  were  admitted  to  fit  in  parlia- 
ment ^  Others  affirm,  the  general  aflemblles  of  the  nation 
had  been  difqfed  before  this.  In  fine,  there  are  who  aflurc 
us,  this  aflembly  was  the  firft  that  was  ftyled  a  parliament. 
Of  thefe  three  opinions  the  firft  can  never  be  proved,  the 
iecond  is  evidently  falfe,  and  the  third  very  uncertain. 

1 1 17.  £^^^  ^^^^  Lewis  the  grofi  came  to  the  crown  of  France^ 
^— ^^^j*  he  had  never  ceafed  to  difturb  Henry,  either  by  countenanc- 
Henry  u  re-  in^  the  malecontcnts  in  Normandy,  or  ftirring  up  the 
i^f  fo/  neighbouring  princes  againft  him.  Though  he  generally  took 
creating  hini  ^^'^  ^^  ^  underhand,  yet  Henry  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was 
troubles,      the  fele  Aipport  of  all  thefe  litde  troublefome  enemies,  and 

therefore  to  be  even  with  him,  undertook  to  combat  him  in 

Ord.  Vital,  hts  own  way*    Theobald,  earl  of  Blois,  his  nephew,  ion  to 

STpmU*    ^^^  ^^^'  Adela,  being  difplcafed  with  the  king  of  France, 

*    Henry  excites  him  to  revenue,  and,  perfuading  him  to  take 

Lewis  ia-    yp  arms,  lends  him  a  poweiful  aid.    Lev^is,  on  his  part,  in* 

^^*^   vcfted  William  Crito,  fon  of  Robert,  with  the  duchy  of 

y.^jijr^*    Normandy,  promifing;  to  affift  him  with  all  his  forces  to  take 

pofleflion*     Supported  by  France,  and  Baldwin  earl  of  Flan* 

ders,  the  young  prince  attempted  to  wreft  Normandy  from 

the  king  his  uncle.    Lewis  did  not  now  proceed  underhand, 

but  openly.    He  claimed,  as  fovereign  lord  of  Normandy, 

a  right  to  difpofe  of  that  duchy,  and  efpeciallv  in  favour  of 

the  only  fon  of  duke  Robert,  unjuftly  detained  in  prifon. 

1 1 18.  ^^*s  army  being  reinforced  by  a  confiderablc  body  of  troops, 
brought  him  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  eatcred  Normandy 
with  defign  to  put  William  in  pofleffion. 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  his  enemies  pro[e£t, 
he  made  great  preparations  for  the  war,  of  which  the  £ng- 
lifh  were  obliged  to  bear  the  whole  charge.    When  all  was 

t  Malmibftry  fays,  «'  AU  the  fiee-  But  this  it  nothing  like  a  parliament. 

'*  men  of  England  and  Normaady,  pf  Polydore  VirgU,  and  from  him  Stow 

''  whatfoever  order  or  dignity,  or  to  and  Speed's  chronic!^  commence  t)^ 

*'  what  lord  foever  they  were  Taflals  or  be^nning  of  our  parliaments  from  this 

f '  tenants,  were  made  to  do  homage,  aflembly,  bat  without  citing  the  ia^Ek 

*«  and.fwcar  fealty  to  William,  fon  of  authority'  for  it» 


kiu^  Henry  and  queen  Macildsi.' 
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icadiE,  he  crofied  the  Tea  ",  and,  joining  forces  with  the  duke     11 18. 
of  Bnetagne  and  earl  of  Blois,  he  advanced   towards  the  ^.--v--*^ 
enemies  to  give  them  battle.  But  Lew^s,  not  thinking  proper  ^^  8o« 
Id  cxped  him,  chofe  to  retire,  covered  with  confufion  at  his  ^^^   Miket 
own  ill  meafures,  and  the  ruin  of  his  projects  by  Henry's  di-  peace  with 
iigence  ^.     Inftead  of  maintaining  what  he  had  undertaken,  Jf**»; 
lie  ieat  propofals  of  peace  to  Henry,  which  were  accepted  Bramptf^' 
oa  condition  he  reftored  Gifors,  then  in  his  hands.    After 
%iiing  the  treaty,  Henry  fpeedily  returned  into  England  ', 
ID  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  legate,  fent  by  the  pope  with- 
out his  permifiion.    Queen  Matilda  died  fome  months  after,  Matilda 
lamented  by  all  the  Englifli,  as  well  for  her  merit  as  defcent  ^*^- 
&om  their  andent  kings  y.  aShSS"* 

Mean  time,  the  king  of  France  had  ftill  his  former  projeA  Lewis  re- 
in view.    Henry  negjefting  to  demolilh  the  caftle  of  Gifors  »«"  ^^ 
according  to  the  late  treaty,  Lewis  took  occafion  from  thence  TULh., 
Udenly  to  invade  Normandy,  and  commit  great  ravages. 
However,  Henry  remained  quiet  in  England  *,  feeming  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  infult.    All  the  world  was  amazed  at 
his  careleflhefs.    Nay,  many  afcribed  it  to  want  of  courage* 
At  length,  one  of  his  courtiers  taking  the  freedom  to  repre- 
fent  to  him,  how  much  he  wronged  his  reputation,  he  mild- 
iy  anfwered,  he  had  learnt  of  the  king  his  father,  that  the 
^  wav  to  vanquifh  the  French,  was,  to  let  them  vent 
tbeir  firft  fury.  But  to  fliow  his  flownefs  was  not  the  efFedl  of 

*  He  was  there  already,  and  had  Oldford  near  London,  (he  was  well 
^  ever  fince  the  year  iii6|  after  wafhed,  and  in  danger  of  being  dfowQ* 
Ii^«    Sax.  Ann.  ed  :  whereupon  dxe  caufed  two  flone- 

*  The  French  hiftorians  make  no  bridges  to  be  built,  in  a  place  one  mile 
iBeodoa  of  thb  retreat,  or  of  the  peace  diilant  from  the  Oldford  j  one  over 
t^tiblkywed  it,  and  have  confounded  the  Lea  at  the  head  of  the  town  of 

^  war  in  11  iS,  with  that  which  was  Stratford,  and  the  other  Over  another                ' 

'"Kved  the  fame  year  after  the  deli-  ftream  thereof,  commonly  called  Chan* 

*<nng  up  Giibii«    Rapin.  neVi  bridge,    and    made   the   king*a  . 

^It  does  not  appear  that  king  Henry  highway  of  gravd  between  the  two 

'*t°'ned  to  England  upon  this  occafion.  bridges.    She  gave  alfo  certain  manors, 

£>doxr  czpiefaly  fays,  that  the  legate  and  a  mill  called  W)ggQn-miU,  to  the 

waited  upon  the  king  at  Roan.     The  abbefs  of  Barking,  for  repairing  of  the 

*8ate  was  Anfelm,  nephew  to  the  late  '  fame  bridges  and  way.     Tbefe   were 

ttcbbiihop  of  that  name.  the  iirft  ftone  bridges  in  Engbnd.  And 

y  She  died  the  firil  of  May,  and  becaufe  they  were  arched  like  a  bow, 

*u  baried  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  She  the  town  of  Stratford  was  afterwards 

^'u  a  pious  and  charitable  prinoefs.  called  Stratford  by  Bow.  Stow*s  An- 

Aoiong  other  works  /he  built  an  hof-  nats.  Hayward*B  life  of  Henry  I. 

pi^  for  lepers  in  London  ;  and   the  >  This  is  a  miftake.     He  lay  ftill  at 

J**>*yo^Chrift  church  within  Aldgate.      Roan Apud  Rothomagum  fe  pn- 

*u.  Ann.  M.  Paris,  Malm/b.   Once  tincbat.    Malmib. 
^  4e  W4S  croffing  the  rivei  Lea  at 

M  4  fear^ 
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liii.    fear,  hfe  ibon  after  paflcci  into  Normfcmly  *  with  a  powerfbl  i 

C^vT^-;  armv,  and  ofi^red  his  enemy  bsittl^.    lAwis  accepting  th6  i 

«n4isae-    challenge,  the  two  armies  engaged.     During  the  fight,  it  \ 

felted  by     French  cavalier,  named  Crifpfai,  pcrfbrially  attacked  tiie  king  i 

H^ISngd.    ^f  England,  and  ftnick  him  twice,  oh  the  head  ^fcrhh  fucS  \ 

K,  Diceto.   force,  that,  notwithftanding  his  helmet,  the  kingwas  all  i 

Brc^ptoo,   jQver  blood.   However,  he  continued  the  combat  TThe  fight  ; 

of  his  blood  routing  bis  courage,  he  difcharg^d  (b  furidus  k  j 

Ord.  Vital,  blow  at  his  advcrfary,  that  he  tumbled  him  from  his  horfe,  ^ 

('  S5S.        snd  t05)c  him  prifbner.    This  acHon  railed  fuch  emulatioh  1 

amon^  his  troops,  that,  at  laft,  after  a  ftarp  cr^agement,,         j 
the  enemy  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field.     TM  ftandard  cf  , 

France  was  taken  and  fent  in  triumph  tb  Road  ^.   Sonte  tiAie  | 

after,  the  two  kin^  came  to  a  ftcdrid  battle  %  Ae  fiictefs  j 

whereof  was  doubtful,  both  fi^es  claiming  the  viftory.    Ih  1 

a  word,  this  war  proved  very  iharp,  and  riot  a  little  trouUe-  j 

fome  to  the  two  monarchs. 
1 1 19.        Whilft  hoftilitics  were  contihucd  on  both  fides  with  equal  I 

%^0^s^p»mj  warmth,  Lewis  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  refi-  ] 

Council  of  dence  of  pope  Calixtus  II,  then  in  France,  to  embroil  hi*     *     ^ 
old  "vital  ^^"^y  '"  ^^^  troubles.     He  was  ih  hopes,  the  pope,  being  j 

f .  385,     *  '<>f  ^^  hoiiik  of  Burgundy,  would  be  cafily  induced  to  favouJ: '  ] 

his  defigns.     And  therefore,  without  difcoverins;  his  inten- 
tions, he  prcvatfed  with  him  to  convene  a  coundl  at  Rheims, 
to  which  the  Englifh  bifliops  were  fumihoned.    Hcnty,  ndt 
iniftrufting  any  thing  from  that  quarter,  readily  permitted 
them  to  be  prefent  at  the  council.    He  only  ordered  them^ 
when  they  took  their  leave,  to  falute  the  pope  in  his  name^ 
to  hearken  to  his  apoftolical  precepts,  but  to  take  care  to' 
bring  hone  of  his  new  inventions  into  the  kingdom.    The 
council  eonfified  moftly  of  French  bifiiops,  fome  of  whom 
being  intrufted  with  the  king's  fecret,  made  heavy  complaints 
It  is  moTcd  agaihft  tfenry.   They  even  propofcd  to  excommtinicate  him, 
to  cxcooi-    for  unjuftly  aetaining  the  perfon  and  dominions  of  the  duke 
Henry!^^     of  Normandy  his  brother,  who,  as  one  of  the  crufade,  was 
The  pope  is  Under  the  church's  proteftion.     This  motion  ^ould,  doubt- 
Wiflil  it.    lefs,  have  been  approved  by  the  majority,  had  not  the  pope^ 
who  was  ujxwiliing  to  break  with  Henry,  evaded  it,  by  un-' 

«TKis  likewlfe  is  a  mift&ke.    He  without    knowi'og    h^m^  to  Anidjt 

was  there  already.  where  the  remaios  of  his  anfly  wcx^ 

k  The  4^ing  gave  twenty  marks  to  retired.    Ord.  Vitah's. 
the  niaa  who  brought  it.    His  horfe         c  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  anj 

was  alio  taken,  and  fent  back  to  hiqi  thing  like  a  battle.     Lewis  Tent  indeed 

next  day  by  Henry.     Lewis  was  left  a«  and  challenged  Henry  td  a  fecond  fightl 

|aae,.  and  loft  himfelf  in  a  wood,  from  bat  he  did  not  think  fit  to  accept  of 

Wt)9^cf  s|  ^ou^trymfUi  ^oQye^  I^^  the  challeD|e«    P,  Daniel. 

dcrtaki«^ 


r 
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fcrfiddng  to  cxh'oft  Um  hiihfelf  tb  do  jiiftioe  to  hit  brachfer*  izi^  , 
Some  fame  after,  Calixtus  came  to  Gi(br%  where  he. hfd  a ^nm^i^ 
kmg  confeimoe  ivtth  the  king,  intilnatii^^  it  was  the  coiUl-* 
df  s  dsfire  that  Robert  fliould  be  rsftored  to  his  dominionft» 
Hoirjr  replied,  he  had  not  taksR  Normandy  from  hit  bro-^ 
Iher,  but  from  difibhite  men  aad  rtibbers^  that  vMre  coniuna* 
wg  the  ixiheritanee  of  his  anceftor%  given  1^  to  them  bv  R<h 
hoL  Adding^  he  had  not  proceeded  of  his  own  head,  btit 
bf  the  iblicitadoAs  of  the  nobilitjr,  ckigy,  and  people  of 
f^Mtdandfy  who  earmeffly  befought  him  to  prevent  the  uttei 
ikfelatibn  of  the  church.  He  took  care  to  ftnmgthen  thefe  Malmft. 
Mbms  with  magnificent  prefema^  Which  ^^Trought  fo  upon 
the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  his  attendants,  that,  at  their  re* 
turn,  they  gave  out,  they  had  never  (een  a  more  eloqueilC 
prince.  Thus  Calijctus,  tcKnquifhing  the  intercft  of  the  im* 
priibanl  duke,  ufed  hts  endeavours  to  procure  a  peace  be* 
tween  the  Ma  *  kingij  in  which  he  fuoceeded  tk^  next 
year*. 

As  kfon  m  the  peace  wak  concluded,  Henry,  impatient  to    1120. 
return  to  England,  from  whence  he  had  been  long  abfent  ^  v^*^v■^^i 
cinb&rfaed  at  Barfleur  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  nobles,  j^^^^^^^]! 
Willtam,  his  fon,  who  was  then  fixtcen  years  of  age  s,  took  Ja.       ^^ 
With  htm  in  his  veifel,  all  the  young  nobility,  to  render  hi^  KUImib. 
(effiige  more  agreeable.    As  he  failed  lafi,  he  had  a  a&ai  to  ^^^; 
^^ertake  the  king  his  father,  and  promifed  the  ieamen  a  re»  Hun^gd, 
^f^vd  if  his  fhip  aitived  firft.     This  idle  emulation  was  pro-» 
I'sbiy  the  taufe  of  the  misfortune  that  befei  him.     As  thd 
pfe^  m  order  to  get  before  the  king,  kept  too  near  die  fkott 
^  the  coacft  cf  England  \  the  (hip  touched  upon  a  rock  ', 
^  ^it.     In  the  fri^t  caufed  by  this  BGcidein,  the  feamens 
fitft  cart  was  to  hoift  out  the  boat,   in  order  to  fave  the 

'  The  artidet  of  which  were,  i.  June  the  fame  year,  Matilda,  daushr 

That  all  caftles  and  ftrong  holds  taken  ter  of  Fulk  e^rl  of  Anjou  9  the  mar** 

jQ  the  late  vrar  fliould  be  mutually,  re-  riaga  was  foiemnizcd  at  Lifieux  In  Bur- 

w>fe9,  and  the  prirdo^s  on  hoth  fide*  gundy.  Sax.  Ann.  Malmfb.  Tytrtfl. 

^  M  liberty  withobt  ranfom.       2.  «    Father  Danld    fays    the    poflfc 

Tnat  Henry  fliould  do  homigc  for  Nor-  thrcdrened   Heniy   to   cxcommimicate 

^dy.    But  Hdnfy  thinking  it  a  di-  him,  and  d:d  fo.    But  the  Englifli  hi-- 

feinatioo  of  his  royal   dighity  to  do  ftorians  fpcak  in  a  different  manner  of 

this  homage  in  perfon,  he  made  his  fon  this  intervtew.     Rapin. 

WilKara  do  if  j  who  then  reteiwd  the  f  Almoft  five  years  ;   xtamely,  ever 

Wftiture  6f   that  duchy  from  the  fince  Ifrrr  taRer,  in  1 1 16. . 

"*ndj  of  the  king  of  France  j  jind  all  I  H**  muft  have  been  ncnr  eighteen, 

^  great   ftcn  of  Normandy  fwoie  fine?  h^  wasbnain  1102.  S.  Dunclm. 

M^  to  him.  Ord.  Vital.  Tyrrcl,  P,  h  It  Wis  in  or  near  the  harbour  of 

Paniel. Prince  Williim  went,  in  Barfleor.     Ord.  Vi talis, 

we  year  1x^9,  In  May,  to  his  father  I  Called  Chatcrafe,    Hovedcn. 
u  NorquQd^,  abd  there  vmt^d^  m 

prince, 
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1120.  prince,  and,  indeed,  by  their  diligence,  he  was  now  out  of 
^■^■i^i  danger.    But,  as  he  was  making  oiF,  the  cries  of  Matilda, 

his  natural  lifter,  induced  him  to  row  back  to  take  her  in« 
His  approach,  giving  others  opportunity  to  leap  in,  the  boat 

funk  with  its  load,    without  any,  poffibility  of  faving  the  j 
prince.     Of  all  that  ftaid  in  the  (hip,  there  was  but  very 
few  ^  that  efcaped  by  fwimming.     From  thefe  the  circum*         '  ] 

ftances  of  this  tnigical  accident  came  to  be  known.   Among  ' 

thoTe  that  perifhed  in  the  waves,  were, .  befides  the  prince,  ' 

one  of  his  natural  brothers,  called^  Richard,   Matilda  his  ^ 

fifter,  countefs  of  Perche,  Lucia,  the  king's  niece,  the  earl  ^ 

of  Chefter,  and  feveral  lords,  whofe  debauched  lives,  as  is  ^ 
pretended,  but  too  juftly  brought  down  this  judgment  on 

their  heads  K  ^ 

1 121.  This  unexpeded  accident  made  fuch  imprefEon  on  the  \ 
^■■^■■■^i  king,  that  he  was  never  afcer  ieen  to  laugh.  However,  his  * 
Heiifjr  mar-  extreme  defire  to  repair  his  lofs,  made  him  refolve  to  marry  '! 
^TLottJiki  ^^^^*^  daughter  of  Geoftrey,  earl  of  Louvain.    But  he  J 

'  had  not  the  utisfadlion  he  expefied  from  this  marriage,  (he  * 

never  proving  with  child.  3 

War  with        The  fame  year  the  Welfli  made  an  incurfion  into  Che-  5 

Sp!  rf*^   ^^^^^  ""^^^  ^^^  condua  of  GriiFyn,  prince  of  North  Wales.  J 

CliraB.'iS4.  They  burnt  feveral  caftles,  and  committed  fuch  ravages  that  ) 

they  drew  the  Englifli  arms  into  their  own  country.    Henry,  \ 

at  the  head  of  his  troops,  made  fome  progrefs  at  firft,  but  i 

one  day,  wanting  to  feize  a  certain  pafs,  he  fell  into  an  am*  ! 
buih,  where  he  loft  many  of  his  men,  and  was  himfelf  ftiot 
by  an  arrow,  on  his  breaft-plate.    This  accident,  and  the 

fear  of  not  ending  the  war  fo  fucceisfully  as  he  expeded,  ' 
preventing  him  from  proceeding  any  farther,  he  made  a  peace 
with  Grinyn.    However,  he  obliged  him  to  give  hofbges, 

and  a  thouCud  head  of  cattle,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  ' 
war. 

\ 

k  AU  the  hiftorians  agree  there  waa  if  that  be  true  which  Brompton  relatoa 

hot  one  efcaped^  and  that  a  butcher.  from  Malmfbury,  (though  we  cannot  ) 

I  Theie  perifhed  in  this  ihipwreck  find  it  in  his  hiftory)  that  he  had  fuch  i 

a  hundred  and  forty  officers  and  ibldi-  an  avcrfion   to  the  Englifli,  that  he 

tn,  fifty  Tailors,  with  the  officer^  be-  threatened,  if  ever  he  came  to  be  king, 

lotiging  to  the  ihip  ;  many  of  the  ncbi«  he  would  make  them  draw  the  plou^  i 

lity  of  both  fexes,    &c    about  three  like  oxen.     By  this  fatal  accident^  the  i 

hundred  in  all.    Moft  of  them  were  perfons,  honours,  and  eftates  of  the 

drunk.    See  S,  Dunelm.    Ord.  Vita-  heirs  of  moft  of  the  great  men  were  ia 

lis.    This  was  looked  upon  at  a  juft  Henry*s  power,  by  which  means  he 

judgment  by  our  hiftorians,  for  their  ffaengthened  his  intereft  in  England,  by 

being  polluted  with  the  fin  if  fodomy.  marrying  thdr  widows,  daughters,  and 

The  lofs  of  this  young  prince  waa  not  fiflers,   tq  his  courtiers  and  officers* 

very  unhappy  for  the  Englifh  natioAp  Ord.  Vit,    M.  Paris, 

Shortly 
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ShoTtfy  after,  death  took  out  of  the  world  Ralphs  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbunr.  This  prelate  was  of  an  unblameaUe 
Efe,  but  (b  great  a  mckler  for  the  prerogatives  of  his  fee,  that 
be  could  not  bear  the  ieaft  infringement,  even  in  things,  of 
(he  finalleft  confequence.  For  inftance^  on  the  (blemn  fef-, 
tivals,  when  the  king  was  wont  to  wear  his  crown,  he  would 
DOC  fufier  him  to  put  it  on  htmfelf,  pretending  that  ofHce  be- 
longed, on  all  occafions,  to  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 
The  metropolitical  fee  continued  vacant  till  the  next  year, 
vben  Curboil  ",  abbot  of  St.  Bennet's,  was  elected  by  a 
fjnod  held  at  Winchefter  for  that  purpofe  *. 

Henry  imagined,  by  the  peace  with  the  king  of  France, 
he  had  removed  all  occafions  of  war  beyond  (ea,  and  that 
none  would  dare  for  the  future  to  difpute  with  him  the  pof- 
fcfioa  of  Normandy.  Nevertheiefs,  Waleran  de  Mellent, 
lord  of  Pont-Audemer,  created  him  frefh  troubles,  which 
oUiged  him  to  pafs  once  more  into  that  duchy.  This  lord, 
who  was  in  great  credit  with  the  Normansj  and  fecretly 
coDntenanced  by  the  king  of  France,  undertook  to  reftorc 
William  Crito  to  his  dominions.  This  projeS  was  in  fuch 
fcrwardnefe,  that  the  country  was  going  to  revolt,  if  the 
kmg  had  not  Ipeedily  repaired  thither  •.  On  his  arrival,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Pont-Audemer,  and  took  it.  After  which,  he 
>Ued  feme  works  to  the  caftles  of  Caen,  Roan,  and  Arques, 
Md  reinforced  the  garrifons.  Thefe  precautions  put  a  ftop 
to  die  Normans,  who  did  not  think  themfelves  able  to  ex* 
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vents  the  le* 

voltofths 

NoniMJii. 

rfttntuigd* 
Ord.VitaL 


■  He  wag  ffior  rf  Chtcii»  or  St 

06di  in  Efloi,  not  of  St,  Beiuiet*8. 

■  AtGloucefter.  Sax.  Ann.  The 
™  ytar  king  Henfy  cot  a  dike  from 
TQik%  to  Lincoln,  between  the  Wi- 
<^  and  the  Trent,  ioren  mUcs  in 
ntrli.  It  is  called  Fofi-Dike.  S. 
l^vidm.  Camden.  And  the  fame 
yor  Ralph  biAqp  of  Dorham,  laid  the 
^■Bdatioiis  of  Norham  caftk,  upon  the 
Twwd,    S.  Dpnelm.  ibid. 

•  The  firft  that  declared  for  William 
Cnto,  was  Almeric,  earl  of  Montfort 
^Zweuzj  who  was  joined  by  Wale- 
Ba  and  Robert,  the  fons  ot  Robert 
<vl  of  Mellent,  William  de  Romara, 
HadbdeMontfoft,  Huf  h  of  Newcaf- 
de,  William  LopeU,  Baldric  ^  Braye, 
^H^  de  Gilbrt,  Sec  Ord;  Viul. 
^.  Ann.  P.  Daniel,  p.  214,  *sc. 
'^  Henry,  finding  that  thefe  barons 
•oe  fapported  by  the  king  of  France^ 
KWtd  war  againft  him ;  and  not 
w>f  »4^i  both  armies  came  to  an  cn- 


gpigemeitt  near  the  village  of  Teroode, 
about  two  or  three  leagues  from  Roan, 
on  March  26 1  wherjin  the  French 
were  routed.  Earl  Waleran,  Hugh  de 
Montfort,  and  Hugh  of  Newcaftle, 
with  eighty  other  knights,  were  taken 
prifoners.  Againft  whom  king  Henry 
proceeded  with  great  feverity,  notwith- 
Aanding  the  interceflion  of  the  earl  of 
FhnderSy  who  was  then  at  his  court* 
The  earl  of  Mellent  was  forced  to  fur- 
render  his  whole  inheritance  to  Henry, 
to  lave  his  life;  though  he  was  reftored 
to  it  in  1129.  Hugh  of  Newcaftle 
was  kept  a  prifoner  five  years  ^  and 
Hugh  of  Montfort,  eighteen  at  Glou« 
cefter.  GeoB'rey  de  Tourville,  Odard 
de  Pine,  and  Lulce  de  Barre,  had  their 
eyes  put  out.  Thofe  that  (ignalized 
themfelves  in  this  battle,  were,  Eudo 
de  Borling,  William  de  Tancarvillc^ 
king  He nry*s  chamberlain,  William  de 
GrandcruTt,  tec.  Ord.  Viulis.  Sax. 
Aim,    P.  panidj  ^c. 
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1 1 24*  ecute  their  defigna«  Howevor,  Waleraai  de  Mellent,  and  the 
Smwm^^  earl  of  Moatfort,  hia  ailbdate,  kept  the  field  with  fooie  troops* 
Hmw  "  ^  ^^  ''^^  drawn  into  aa  ambcdb,  they  were  both  taken  prt- 
t^^^      fiuicrs,  and  the  reft  remained  quiet* 

1X24.  Wbilil  the  king  was  in  Nornnandy,  cardinal  John  de 
^  ~.^f  Crema,  the  pope's  legate^  came  into  England.  The  defign 
The  pope*t  of  his  comiogi  was  to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  pre- 
^f^*  tended  great  abuie  of  the  clergy's  Biarryiog,  which  they  &xil 
Sr^'L  '  did,  notwithftanding  all  tbe  precautions  to  the  contrary. 
Sax.  Ann,  The  legate  was  received  wilh  great  pomp^  though  the  pea-» 
Hantingd.  pie  were  little  pleafed  with  it,  not  being  uSsd  to  £ese  legates 
M^ans.  eacerciiing  their  authority  in  the  kingdom.  A  fynod  being 
^oafttlM  comveoed  by  the  legate  at  London,  he  caufed  feveral  rieopoua 
fnaismw-  canons  to  be  pafied^a^nft  fuch  ecdefiafticks^  as  perMed  in 
y^'^^  keeping  their  wives.  T hefe  canon&»  however,  were  not  capa- 
ble to  ftop  this  pretended  licentioufneis,  though  the  lung 
The.  king  ihiEdy  ei^oined  their  obfervance.  But  Henry's  aim  was  not 
Swntatt**  fo  much  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  marrying,  as  to  obtaia 
by  it.  of  the  pope,  by  this  feeming  zealy  a  power  to  execute  the 

decrees  of  the  councils  on  this  article,  as  it  happened  in  tbf 
year  i  lag.   When  once  he  was  inveiled  with  this  authority, 
he  gave  the  priefts  leave,  without  fcruple,  to  keep  their 
wives,  upon  paymeat  of  fo  much  money  for  a  difpenlation. 
1127.        The  king  had  now,  for  fix  years,  been  expe^ing  in  vain^ 
u.-'-v'-.iU  that  God  would  biffs  him  with  children  by  his  iecond  vnk* 
Henry  gets   When  be  found,  after  fo  long  a  tirne^  there  was  no  likeli- 
IwowWRed  **^^  ^^  obtaining  what  he  defired,    he  was  quite  out  of 
his  heir.      hopfs.    However,  to  fecure  thefucceffion  in  his  family,  he 
Sax.  Ann.    fcfolvcd  to  caufc  his  daughter  Matilda,  who,  fince  the  empe- 
Malmib.      |.^j.>g  death,  was  returned  to  England  p,  to  be  acknowledged 
the  prefiimptive  heir  to  the  crown.     The  advantage  ^is 
princefi  had,   of  being  defcended  by  the  mother's  fide,  from 
^     the  ancient  Saxon  kings,  endeared  her  to  the  EngUIh,  who 
were  not  yet^  inured  to  the  Norman  yoke.     On  the  other 
hand,  for  want  of  a  prince  of  their  own  nation,  it  was  the 
intereft  of  the  Normans,  to  place  on  the  throne^  a  grand- 
daughter of  William  the  conqueror,  to  whom  they  were  in* 
debted  for  all  their  pofleffions  in  England.     The  cafe  jfhind- 
*    ing  thus,  the  king  was  in  hopes  to  fucceed  in  his  defign,  and 
ailembled  all  the  immediate  vaffals  of  the  crown  ^.    Amone 
the  lords,  prefent  at  this  great  council,  were,  Stephen,  earl 

f  Aha  her  huftand's  death,  in  1 11 5,  land  along  with  him.  Brompt.  Sax.  Ann^ 
file  CAtnt  to  the  king  her  father  in  Nor-  q  The  ardibiihops,  bifiiops,  abhots^ 
ifus^Y  i  «nd  io  1126,  came  over  to  £n(<»     earls,  and  tban^,    $«,  Amu 
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tf  llook^ne,  ihc  kin^s  nephew^  and  David,  kbg  of  ScoC^ 
M  s  on  account  of  the  fiefs  he  held  in  England  '.  All  i 
Ae  members  of  die  aflfembly  confentine  to  the  king's  pro- 
poTal,  David  and  Stephen  were  the  firft  that  took  the  oatk 
to  Matilda,  in  cife  the  king  her  ftCher  died  witboat  iifiie 
flHie. 

This  afiatr  being  tranfaAcd  to  the  king's  (atisbdion,  he  MatUai 
Mined  the  empnefs  to  Geoffrey  PlanUgenet,  fon  of  Fulk,  ""'jfj' *• 
ciri  of  Anjou  %   who -had  reigned  his  dominions  to  his  fon,  pi!°^|itf, 
is  ofdo'  to  go  and  take  pofleffion  of  the  crown  of  Jeruialem,  HuAt. 
9pm  the  death  of  Baldwin  11.  his  father-in-law.    The  king,  Hoved. 
n  making  choice  of  earl  Gooflre^for  bis  daughter,  confult-  ^*  ^^^ 
ri  his  Qpwn  ititereft  more  than  Ntatilda's  inclination.    This 
princeft,  widow  to  an  emperor,  thinking  it  a  di^aragement 
10  marry  the  earl  of  Anjou,  vciy  vnwillhigly  gave  bar  co»* 
fait,  and  not  without  fome  eompulfion  from  her  father.    As 
Ik  wm  in  continual  appreheniions  that  William  Cnto,  bis 
atphew,  would  take  Notmandy  from  him,  he  tfaoaght  be 
coaid  not  do  bettsr,  than  fecure  Geoffrey  in  his  intereft,  that 
ke  might  be  always  ready  to  affift  that  duchy,  in  cafe  of  at* 
taok. 

If  Marilda  fhowed  Ibme  rdu^buice  to  comply  with  herTiwbtion 
fahePs  will,  the  EneNfli  and  Norman  barons  feemed  no  Icfc  fj,''*f**^* 
iffatisfied  with  this  dliance.   They  imagined,  they  ou^t  to  ^X 
katebeen  confutted  in  an  affair  which  was  to  give  them  a 
^g.    Moreover,  fome  had  fecretly  flattered  thmfelveB  with 
<»e  day  mounting  the  throne,  by  marrying  the  emprefs.    It 
^  eafy  therefore  to  forefee,  that  the  oath,  by  which  the 
^ing  meant  to  bind  them,  would  be  of  ittde  force  after  his 
'tath.    But  befides  that,  he  imagHied  none  would  venture 
^  break  it,  his  dread  of  the  king  of  France,  and  William 
Crito,  caufed  him  to  confider  only  the  prefent  advantage  pro* 
^fcd  him  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

He  was  very  jvMv  apprehenfive  of  a  league,  between     1x28. 
Lewis  and  William  Crao.    The  king  of  France  no  longer  'u**>***J 
<3ftaoealing  bis  deftgn  of  patting  the  young  prince  in  poitef-  Crito  made 
fell  of  his  father's  dominions,  had  now  invefted  him  withp^^J^ 

Sax.  Ann. 

'  He  cant  tQ'B$%\ini  m  ryi6,  af«  iiioad>  with  ordcn  that  the  namge  s,  Dunelim 

^  Michaelmas,    and  fpeat  a  'whole  ceremony  ihoald  be  perforated  by  the 

)*»  here.     Sax.  Ann,  archbifhop  of  Roan.     Mefiry  himfclf 

*  Namely,  Hantingdonihire,   Nor*  went  over  into  Normandy »  Auguil  261 

'^""Rbcrland,  and  Coinibefltfid.  to  fee  the  maniftge  condnded.    Sax. 

<  He  fent  her,  ^er  Wbicfimtiie,  Ann*     SAalrmlb.      OcoffVey,    earl  of 

^Notmandy;  wl«n«  Ae  was  attended  A^joUp  was  but  fifteen  years  old«    F. 

*T  I^obcrt  earl  «f  Gloncofterj  and  Bri-  PanieU 
Hr  ion  of  Alan  Fcrgeant,  earl  at' Krioh- 
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the  earldom  of  Flanden^  tbe  better  to  enable  him  to  ^agtf 
'  war  with  the  king  his  uncle.    To  prevent  his  canemy's  de^^ 
jGgns,  Henry  ufed  two  methods,  with  equal  focceis.    The 
fim  was^  to  carry  the  war  into  France.    The  fecond,  to 
engage  the  Flemings  to  rife  agatnft  their,  new  carl,  and  join 
with  Theodoric,  of  Alfatia,    who  pretended  to  Flanders* 
Purfuant  to  his  fcheme,  he  entered  France  With  a  powerful 
army,   whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  towns  of  Flanders 
openly  declared   againfl  his  nephew.     Aloft  was  the  firft 
William  undertook  to  reduce  to  obedience,  by  a  fiege,  which 
lafted  long  enough  to  eive  his  rival  time  to  come  to  its  relief* 
kbompU      William,  having  intelligence  of  Theodoric's  approach,  went 
to  meet  him,  and,  gaining  a  complete  vt£bry,  returned  to  the 
&  (bin  at     fi<^e.    The  defeat  of  the  landgrave  of  Alfatia,  would  have 
Aefiegcof  dilabled  the  befieged  to  hold  out  any  longer,  if  in  one  of  their 
^^anelro.  ^^^^^  William  had  not  received  a  wound  %  of  which  he 
Amtmsd.*  died   in  a  few  days*     This  young   prince    was  endued 
with   courage,     and  feveral  other    good  qualities.     But» 
to  avoid  the  misfortunes  the  duke  his  father  had  drawn 
upon  himfelf  by  his  profufenefi,    he  ran   into  the  con- 
trary extreme  ^.     This  foiling,  joined  to  fome  aAs  of  vio«- 
lehce  committed  by  him  in  Flanders,  and  his  immoderate 
love  of  women,  gained  him  the  hatred  of  the  Flemings,  and 
difpo/ed  them  to  liften  to  the  folicitations  of  the  king  his 
uncle.     The  unlucky  accident  of  this  prince's  fudden  death, 
and  the  prefence  ot  the  Englifh  army  in  France,  obliged 
Lewis  to  defift  from  his  projedls,  and  conclude  a  peace  with 
Henry.    From  that  time,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  king 
had  no  more  quarrels  with  France.    Neither  do  we  find  in 
the  reildue  of  his  reign,  which  lafted  fix  years  longer,  but 
very  few  occurrences  worth  notice,  the  principal  of  which  I 
am  going  to  relate. 
1x30.        In  the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  being  likewife  the  30th  of 
u— V— *^thc  century,  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  fpent 
Henry  owfli  the  bjeft  part  of  a  year.     His  principal  bufmefs  was  an  intef- 
fo^c!     ^'^^  ^**  P^P^  Innocent  II.  whom,  at  length,  he  owned  for 
Maimib.     the  true  pope,  though  Anadetus,  his  rival,  was  mafter  of 
Rome.    The  chief  difficulty,  in  this  affair,  confiftcd  in  the 
acknowled|ment  of  Innocent,  by  France  j  and,  in  Henry's 
inclining,  tor  that  reafon,  to  Anacletus.    But  Innocent  ma- 


il Taking  holH  of  a  man*s  lance,  he 
vafi  wounded  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
which  turning  to  a  gangrene,  he  died 
five  days  aJFter  in  St.  Bertin's  monaftery, 
00  July  27,    Sax.  Ana.    S.  Dunelm, 


P.  Daniel,  p.  225.     See  his  tomb  and 
epiuph  in  Sandford. 

w  Upon  wluch  account  he  is,  in  the 
Belgick  hiilorieS}  furnamed  Miier.  Tyr- 
.rel. 
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na^  him  lb  artfully^  that  he  was  owned  by  him  for  pope) 
vhich  did  not  a  Ittde  turn  to  his  advantage.  < 

Henry,  when  he  returned  to  England,  brouzht  with  hioi  Baram  n- 
lus  daughter  Madlda,  who,  upon  fome  difguft,  was  parted  '>«^<1m« 
horn  the  earl  her  hufband.    Upon  his  arrival,   he  called  a  MatiidL 
pneral  aflfemUy,  where  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emprefs  MalmA. 
was  renewed,  after  which  (be  went  back  to  her  huiband,  Hoatuiipi* 
who  defired  her  company. 

The  year  1132,  was  remarkable  for  the  founding  of  an    1132. 
epifcopad  fee  at  Carlifle,  and  the  burning  great  part  of  Lon*  u-v*^*^ 
don.    As  the  houfes  were  moftly  built  oi  wood,  this  city  ^rw*^ 
was  frequently  fubjcd  to  the  like  accidents.  **'  ^*** 

The  next  year,  a  new  occafion  of  joy  blotted  out  the  re-    1133.   • 
Bcmbrance  of  this  misfortune*   MatUda  was  brought  to  bed  ^  ^J^^O 
of  a  prince,  named  Henry,  after  his  grandfather.    Immedi-  Birth  o£ 
atdy  after  the  birth  of  this  prince,  die  king  aflembled  all  the  ^^^^ 
great  men,  and  caufed  them  to  renew  the  oath  of  the  fuc-  Huntinga. 
ceflBon,  in  which  the  new-born  prince  was  included.    This  ^-Diceio. 
was  the  third  time  he  made  them  take  this  oath,  which,  how-  j^]  |^ 
ever,  was  never  the  better  obferved.    Matilda  had  two  fons 
more,  namely,  Geoffiney  and  William,  of  whom  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  (peak  hereafter. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  the  king  went  Heuj  pxt 
orer  for  the  laft  time  to  Normandy.    The  day  he  emkurked,  ">»  No'- 
diere  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  two  days  after  a  great  MdmOu 
earthquake,   flames  of  fire  ifiuing  out  of  the  difts  of  the  Sax.  Auu 
cardi  with  great  violence^    Some  will  have  thefe  accidents 
to  be  pre(ages  of  the  king's  death,  which,  however,  did  not 
ba{^n  till  two  years  after.   Robert,  his  eldeft  brother,  died  Robert  hk 
More  him  at  the  caftle  of  Cardiffe,  where  he  had  been  pri-  ^J^J^ 
foner  twenty-fix  years  *.    He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  j^^  ^^ 
^9  for  fome  time,  of  great  reputation.    His  eaiy,  carelefs, 
and  profufe  temper  made  him  lofe  twice  the  opportunity  of 
Quiring  the  crown  of  England,  which  he  had  a  better 
claim  to,  and  perhaps  was  more  deierving  of,  than  his  bro- 
^)en.   He  was  fumamed  Courte-hofe,  either  for  wearing  his 
breeches  very  (hort,  or  becaufe  his  legs  were  not  long  enough  MalmA* 
in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  his  body  ^.     Some  give  him  the 
fumame  of  Courteous,  miftaking  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Courte-hofe,  and  becaufe  that  name  was  fuitable  to  his  ge- 

*  It  was  about  twenty-ieven,  name-         r  MalmAury  Tays^  he  was  fo  named, 
jT*  &om  1 107,  to  z  1 34y  February  lo.     becaufe  be  was  ibaJl  pf  ftature. 
w,  ViuUi.    W.  Cemcticcft. 

generous 
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ne/oqs  Camper.    Hfi  .was  huried  at  GJoucoftert  in  the  qhoir 
of  the  cathedral,  .wbeve  his  tomb  is  ftiil  to  be  (fcn  \ 

The  deanh  of  Robfirc,  was  quickly  foliQwed  by  tb^t  of  the 

king  his  brother.    About  fibe  lagicr  en^  of  Ai^uft,  1 1 35,  hf 

ThedfSitli   was  feiaed  wi^h  a  violent  jllpefs,  which  carried  him  off  m 

•f  Hwiy.    f^gp  ^y^^    i^  ie  faid,  he  m%&  Ae  occafmn  of  k  himfelf,  by 

^ing  to  exce&  of  ibme  lampreys,  of  whiah  he  was  very 

fond.    He  was  then  at  the  caftle  of  Lyon,  n^ar  Roan,  a 

place  he  much  delighted  in.    When  he  fpund  he  was  near 

his  end,  he  fent  for  the  earl  of  Gloupefter,  his  natur^  Ton, 

and  earneftly  recomniisnded  to  bim  the  conoerns  of  the  emr 

,  prefs  his  daughter,  without  mcationine  .tli«  /earl  of  «Anjoii, 

^^•^^^-'his  ibn-in-law,  with  wkom  he  was  difpl^fed.    After  this, 

he  made  his  will,  leaving. to  his  domefiicks  above  fiaty  thour 

fand  pounds  Aerling.    Hc.onlered  his  debts  to  bq  pfUKtitfiUy 

paid,  and  all  arrfars.due  tp  him  to  be  remitted.    He  died  on 

the  feoond  of  Oeceoiher  %   in  the  iixty-eigbib  year  of  his 

age,  and.  the  ihirty-^iixth  of  bis  reign.    His  body  was  cut  in 

pieces,  in  order  to  be  emfaaimed  ^^  after  the  rude  manner  of 

thofe  days,  becaufe  he  was  to  be  buried  in  England,  in  the 

abbev  ot  Reading  «• 

Hischa-'  We  find  in  this  prince,  a  great  mixture  of  gpod  and  bad 

^*^*        qualities.    He  was  very  courageous,  and  of  a  great  capacity, 

both  in  military  aod  civil  affairs.    His  prudence  in  the  ad-- 

miniftratbn  of  his  gov«ran>ent,  appeared  cbiefly  in  that  durr 

ing  his  frequent  voyages  to  Normandy,  dKxe  was  never  any 

in(urre£tion  in  Englanid,  though  the  kingdom  did  not  want 

maleoootents.     He  was  v^ry  regular  in  his  dicL    Never  was 

s  He  iifQB  10  th«  n^ddie^f  the  choir,         »  Rapio^  by  miftake,  fays  Scp^bcni- 

where,.  J^otjong  after,  was  erc£^d  for  bcr.     ^e  died  about  midAJghC  the  firft 

him  .a  tomb  of  wain(i:ot>  in  the  form  of  of  Decei^ber,  facing  Sunday. 
a  chei)-,   with  his  image  thereon  cfofs-         h  Gemfe  of  Canterbiuy,   gjies  ut 

Jogg^,  CBi^d  to  the  life  io  heart  of  tHe^Mur^vt>uiiMi|)perof.einV'^ngljbe 

oak.     Upon  the  panaels  of  the  cheft,  kijJg^s  hody.     ThfY  cut  great  galhesin 

are  pencilled  the  arms  of  feveral  of  the  his  fleHi  with  kniycs,  and  then  pow- 

woithies,  and  at  the  foot,  the  arms  of  Bering  it  w^ll  with  ialt,  wrapped  it  up 

Fcance  and  England,  quarterly,  wluch  io  tjutoed  09c  hides  to  ^void  the  ft^phy 

Aow  theiis  efisatcbfions  to  be  painted  which  W99  Ui  i^feftious,  that  a  sua 

iince  the  rdgn  of  Henry  IV.     The  who  was  hired  to  open  his  head,  died 

parliament  foldiers  in  Charles  I*s  time,  pxefently  after. 
t«K  it  ta  pieces^  but  the  paoels  (ready         c  Though  diere  it  no  BBention  of 

Jlo  be  hvfnt)   were  bought  of  the  fo^di-  this  king's  monument,  the  monks  of 

crs  by  fir  Humphrey  Tracy,  of  Stan-  Reading  are  thought  to  eic£k  a  tomb 

yfWy  aivd  after  .the  reftoration,  put  to*  anfwerable  to  the  dignity  of  their  fonn- 

gether  again,  and  beautified  at  his  own  der.     Upon  the  AippreiHon  of  the'  ab* 

charge^  and  defended  with  a  wixeikteea,  beys,  his  bones  are  iaid  to  be  thrown 

Sandford.     Huntingdon  fays,  he  died  out  to  make  room  fora  ftable  of  horfet, 

ofjgrief,  for  being  forced  to  wear  a  caft-  The  monafteryis  now  a  dwcUing-houfe» 

'^ffooat  ojT the  king  his  brother.  Saadfgrdv 

be 
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he  knbwn  tb  be  guilty  of  any  excefs,  in  eating  or  drinking; 
except  th?t  which  coft  htm  his  life.     He  was  inexorable  to 
ail  maliefaAors^  being  perfuaded,  feveritywas  abfolutely  ne- ' 
ccffary  to  curb  the  liccntioiifnefs  introduced  in  the  late  reign. 
His  education  was  the  reverfc  of  that  of  William  Rufus* 
Whereas  Rufus  had  no  learning  at  all,  Henry  was  brought 
up  to  letters,  and  made  great  progrefs  in  his  ftudies.     Hence 
he  acquired  the  furname'  of  fleauclerck,  that  is,  the  fcholar, 
for  in  thofe  days,  none  but  ecclefiafticks  troubled  themfelve^ 
about  books,  and  princes  leaft  of  all  others.    He  retained  all 
his  life  a  relifli  for  the  fciences,  embibed  in  his  yduth.     He 
had  even  built  a  palace  at  Oxford,  where  he  often  retired  to 
divert  himfelf  with  the  converfation  of  the  learned.     His 
handfome  face,  his  fweet  and  ferene  looks,  his  free  and  opeii 
countenance,  his  affable  carriage  and  agreeable  converfation^ 
prepo/Ted,  at  firft  fight,  all  the  world  in  his  favour.     Thefe 
fine  qualities  would    have  rendered  him   an   accompliflicd 
prince,  had  they  not  been  fullied  with  many  faults,  among 
which,  cruelly,  avarice,  and  an  inordinate  love  of  women^ 
were  moft  predominant.   The  firft  appeared  in  the  barbarous 
uf^ge  of  his  elder  brother.     The  fecond,  in  his  exorbitant 
and  frequent  taxes  on  the  people.     The  third,  in  the  great 
number  of  baftards  by  feverai  miftreffes.     I  (hall  not  ftay  td 
remark  here  his  ufurpatron  of  the  crown,  becaufe  it  may  be 
objeded,  Robert's  claim  was  not  inconieftable,  by  reafon  of 
the  diverfity  of  opinions  on  that  fubje<St.   But  for  his  injuftiof 
to  his  brother,  in  depriving  him  of  his  dbhiinions,  and  de- 
taining him  prifoner  twenty-fix  years,  I  think  nothing  can 
excufe  it.     In  order  to  atone  in  fome  meafure  for  his  mifde- 
meanours,  he  founded  the  epifcojpal  fees  of  Ely  and  Carllfle, 
and  the  abbeys  of  Reading,  Hyde,  Cheftcr,  with  th^  prior^ 
of  Dunftable  ^,     This  was  the  rhethod  of  atoning  for  of- 
fences, much^  in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  which  being  very  eaf/ 
for  the  rich  and  powerful,  was  long  in  ufe  and  is  ftiil  prac- 
tifed  to  this  day.    The  charter  this  prince  granted  the  na-^ 
tion  upon  his  acceffioil  to  the  croWn^   is  one  of  the  molt 
remarkable  particulars  of  his  reign,  during  which  England 
enjoyed  a  very  great  plenty  of  all   things^     For  a  Ihrlling 
might  be  bought  as  much  corn  as  would  ferve  one  hundred 
men  a  day  :  and  for  a  groat,  vt^hich  was  alfo  the  price  of  a 

^  Among  his  other  buildings^  was  a  thete  were  iiftenArar^t  fo  grbt  a  nttm<^ 

SBagnifioent  palace  at  Woodftock,   to  ber,  that  there  were  computed  mort  ifi 

which  he  adjoined  a  htrge  park,  inclofed  thiv  kingdom,  than  in  all  the  chriftiait 

with  a  ftone  wall,  which  is  affirmei  to  world  bcftdw. 
be  the  fixft  park  in  England.    Though 

Vol.  II.  N  fl»«ep, 


His  iflue. 
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fheep,  as  much  hay  and  oats  as  twenty  horfes  could  eat  in 
the  lame  time.  It  is  true  indeed,  money  was  t}ien  much 
fcarcer  than  at  prefent. 

Henry  left  only  one  legitimate  daughter,  namely,  the  em- 
prefs  Matilda,  and  twelve  natural  chudren.  Among  whoni> 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  made  the  greateft  figure  •,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merit,  as  for  his  fteady  ad- 
herence to  the  emprefs  his  fifter,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign  ^ 

4.  The 


e  The  refl-  of  his  natural  chiFdrea 
were  j  II,  Richard,  by  the  widow  of 
An/kil,  a  nobleman  in  Oxfbrdfliire.  He 
was  drowned  with  prince  William.  III. 
Reynaldy  created  earl  of  Comwal,  in 
the  5tb  of  Stephen,  by  Sibil,  daughter 
of  fir  Robert  Corbet,  of  Alcefter,  in 
Warwickihire.  IV.  Robert,  bv  Edi- 
tha,  daughter  of  a  northern  gentleman. 
V.  Gilbert,  mentioned  without  any 
particulars  by  W.  Gemet.  VI.  Wil- 
liam de  Tracy,  fo  named  from  a  town 
in  Normandy.  VII.  Henty,  by  Ncfta, 
daughter  of  Rees  ap  Tudor,  prince  of 
South  Wales  (wife  afterwards  of  Ge- 
raid  of  Windfor,  conftableof  Pembroke 
caftle,  and  anceftor  of  the  carls  of  Kil- 
dare,  in  Ireland).  He  was  bom  and 
bred,  and  lived  and  maHnied  in  Wales, 
having  two  fons,'  Meiler  and  Robert. 
He  loft  his  life  in  the  confU£l  betwiat 
Magnus,  fon  of  the  king  of  Norway, 
and  Hugh  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrcwf- 
bury,  1x97.-  VIII.  Maud,  wife  tii 
Rotro,  earl  of  Perth .  She  was  drown- 
ed with  prince  William.  IX.  Ano^ 
ther  Maud,  married  to  Conan  the 
grofs,  earl  of  Bretagne,  X.  Julian, 
married  to  Eufiace  de  Pacie,  natural 
ion  of  William  de  BretcviJ,  eldeft  fon 
and  heir  of  WUliam)  and  elder  brother 
of  Roger,  earl  ef  Hereford,  in  Eng- 
land. XL.  Conftance,  wifeof  Rofce- 
lin,  vifcount  Beaumont  (a  town  of 
Mii.,^  in  France)  and  bj-  h'vn  mother' 
of  R  cliard  viicount  Beaumont,  father 
of  Lnr>cngjaid,  que  n  of  William, 
k^ng  02  cotland,  aad  of  Conftance  de 
loen,  n;  whom  king  John  confirmed 
the  cftatc  ot  her  grandmother  Con- 
vince. XII.  Li:/ Vpcth,  by  Elizabeth; 
fitter  of  V/ileran,  earlof  Mellent,  mar- 
aied  to  Alexander  king  of  Scots.  Thefe, 
with  two  other  namclefs  daughters,  are 
mentioned  by  Cemeticcofis^  U  8.  c.  sq,. 


f  The  moA  memorable  occntrences, 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rapin,  are  thefe.  > 
In  the  year  1 1  iz,  theie  was  a  plague  ' 
in  England.  (Sax.  Ann.)  And  ia 
1 1 13,  Worcefter  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  in  June.  (S.  Dunelm;p.  256. 
Brompt.  p.  1005.)  In  XI14,  October 
XO9  the  water  yxw  fo  low  in  the 
Thames,  for  near  twenty-four  hours, 
that  people  could  not  only  ride  through 
between  the  bridge  and  the  tower,  but 
great  numbers  of  men  and  boys  eve« 
paiTcd  it  there  on  foc«,  the  water  hard- 
ly reaching  up  to  their  knees.  It  was 
the  (ame  in  the  Medway,  at  Yarmouth, 
and  other  places.  (Sax.  Ann.  Eadmer, 
p.  III.  S.Dunelffl. p.  136. Brompt.  p. 
1005.)  In  Ili9»  and  1122,  there 
^  weretwoearthq[uakesinGk>iicefierfhirc, 
Worcefterihire,  and  Somrrfetfhire,  (Sax. 
Aan.)  In  1112,  king  Henry  ordered 
a  wall  to  be  built  round  Parlifle.  (S.  Du- 
nelm.  p.  146.)  In  1113,  May  19, 
the  city  of  Lincoln  was  almoft  all  burnt 
down.  (Sax.  Ann.)  In  1x24,  there 
was  fo  great  a  dearth  in  England,  that 
a  hotfe  load  of  wheat  was  fold  for  fix 
(hillings.  (Sax,  Ann.  Hiuitingd.  p. 
381^)  In  1 13 1,  January  xx,  there 
was  a  remarkabk  Aurora  Bortalis,'' 
(Sax.  Ann.  Malmfb.  p.  X77.) 

The  manner  of  paying  in  and  com- 
puting the  king's  money  being  Aowa 
in  the  note  at  the  end  of  William  Ru- 
fiis*s  reign,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fliow 
here,  how  the  royal  revenue  was  levied 
and  the  manner  of  iiTuing  it.  Firft, 
as  to  the  levying,,  the  perfon  principal- 
ly intrufted,  was  the  jQierifF  of  each 
county,^  who,  in  thofe  days,  ^-as  an  of- 
ficer of  great  authority.  Howevier, 
there  were  feveral  other  dated  collect- 
tors  and  accomptatnts,  namely,  the  ef- 
cheators,  the  farmers,  (or  cuAodes  of 
fuch  towos  and  burghs  as  were  net 
VJJthilh 
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4.  The  reign  df  king  Stephen. 

HENRY  imagined  he  had  tisiken  fo  juft  tneafures  to    1 1354 
fecure  the  iucceiTion  to  the  emprefs  his  daughter;  u»-v— I 
that  he  cobld  not  believe  they  would  ever  fail.    The  Henry's  prd- 
triple  oath,  by  which  he  had  bound  the  lords  foiritual  and^^^^^*** 
temporal,  feemed  to  him  a  ibfHcient  fence  againit  their  am- 
bition.   At  leaft,  he  coiild  not  .think,  that,  fuppoiing  fome 
ooefhould  irreligioufly  viol^e  fo  folemn  engagements,  the 
reft  would  be  vtrilline  to  favour  his  defigns.     And  yet,  this 
tie,  which  appeared  lo  flrong,  could  not  hinder  thofe  whoni 
W  leaft  fufpefted,  from  contriving,  even  before  his  death) 
W  to  render  all  his  precautions  inefFedual.    We  may  have 
«Wavcd,  in  the  three  foregoing  reigns,  with  what  partiality 
riches,  honours,  and  places,  were  beftowed  upon  foreigners, 
^cularly  upon  thofe  whx>  had  any  relation  to  the  royal  fa- 
oily.    The  three  laft  kings,  by  excluding  the  Engliih  from  Falfenv*!* 
their  favours,  in  order  to  lavifi)  them  on  the  Normans,  were  ^^^  ^^^ 
in  hopes,  by  that  means,  to  Secure  the  crown  in  their  family*  2^™*^ 
&it,  on  the  contrary,  by  heaping  cftates  and  honours  on  their 
relations,  inftead  of  gaining  their  children  friends,  they  crem- 
ated them  rivals.     By  ftrcngthening  the  foreigners  againft  the 
£nglt(h,  they  unadvifcdly  cherifhed  the  ambition  of  the  for- 
nicr,  and  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  latter  to  fupport  the 
royal  iamily,  when  moft  in  need  of  proteAion» 

Among 


*^"*»«  \Ke  flieriflTi  receipt)  the  cufto- 

fa  cambii,  or  cuftomert,  the  keepeft 

^die  wardrobe,   and  in  eeneral,  all 

1*1^  who  held  bailywicks  from  the 

*»g»  Of  received  any  of  hit  treafure  of 

^^f^ojat  ktf  itnpreft,  or  otherwife,  were 

**%*  to  icAder  an  account  thereof, 

*^  in  focceeding  times  the  collector* 

^tattagesy   difmet,   quinaimes,    &c, 

■^»ft  cafe  thefe  officers  could  not  cn- 

"*"  the  king's  debtan  to  make  pay- 

?g^  the  iheriff  was  armed  with  fuf- 

"■^ power  t»  do  it.     The  moft  an- 

<*>t  pioceft  made  uie  o^  was  the  fnm- 

**"  of  the  exchequer,   which  iflued 

5^  a  year  into  all  the  counties  of 

1?^^'  ^^  ^'^  returnable  againft 

^  tiBNi  of  holding  the  duo  fcaccana, 


oafnely,  the  fcaccarium  pafchflr,  or  ex- 
chequer of  Eafter,  and  the  fcaccarium 
St.  MichaeliSy  or  exchequer  of  Michael'- 
mas,  which  were  the  general  temu  for 
the  iherifts  and  other  accomptanis  to 
pay  in  their  fermes  or  rents,  and  other 
iffues  of  their  baiWwicks.  This  was 
the  ordinaiv  pfocels,  but  up6n  urgent 
occasions,  tlie  kings  fometlmes  iffued 
fpccial  Wilts  to  the  Sheriffs,  and  others 
concerned  in  cotleAing  the  tevenue, 
commanding  them  to  levy  debts,  drc. 
with  all  fpced.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
manner  of  iflulng  the  kihg*s  money  : 
this  Was  done  feveral  ways.  Whiift 
the  money  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  flierifFs,  ferh;cr«,  andother«i,  it  wjs 
vfual  for  the  king,  his  chief  juftinrr, 
N  1  great 


Scepben, 
nephew  to 
Henry,  af- 
pirei  to  the 
crown  in 
bh  unde'^s 
life  time. 


Broffipt, 
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Amoiie  thole  that  (hared  the  late  kind's  favours,  Stepherr^ 
earl  of  Boulogne,  his  nephew,  was  the  moft  confiderable^ 
Adela,  his  mother,  daughter  of  William  the  conqueror,, 
brought  the  earl  of  Blois,  her  hufband,  four  fons,  of  whoin 
Theobald,  the  fecond,  fucceeded  his  father,  the  eldeft  being 
incapacitated  by  fome  natural  defecfls.  Stephen,  the  third 
Ton,  was  fcnt  into  England  to  the  king  his  uncle.  Henry^ 
the  younaeft,  was  a  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  Clugni.  Ste- 
phen's no^le  qualities  Toon  gained  him  the  efteem  and  aiFec- 
tion  of  the  king,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  making  him  rich 
and  powerful.  Befides,  he  politickly  thought  he  could  do 
no  better  than  enable  his  nephews  to  fupport  his  family. 
With  .this  view,  he  conferred  on  Stephen  the  lands  taken 
from  'the  earl  of  Mortaign,  and  fending  for  Henry,  from  the 
monaftery  of  Clugni,  made  him  abbot  of  Glaflenbury,  and, 
fome  time  after,  bifhop  of  Winchefter.     The  king's  favour 


great  officers  of  bis  court,  treafurer,  or 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  order  them 
by  writ,  to  make  provifions  and  pay- 
ments out  of  the  money  in  their  bands. 
This  writ  wa&fometimes  called  warran- 
turo,  ^e  iberifF  s  warrant,  for,  upon 
producing  it,  he  bad  allowance  made 
to  him  de  tanto  upon  bis  accompt. 
Sometimes  the  kbig's  money  was  iflued 
by  way  of  preft  or  impreft,  dc  piaeftitp, 
tithcr  out  of  the  receipt  of  exche- 
quer, the  wardrobe,  or  other  the  king*8 
treafuries.  Impreft  feems  to  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  a  concreditum  or  ac- 
commodatum,  and  when  a  man  bad 
money  imprefted  to  him,  he  became 
accountable  to  the  crown  for  the  fame. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Stephen,  an 
accompt  was  rendered  at  the  exchequer, 
of  certain  moneys  imprefled  to  the  ac- 
comptant,  when  the  emprefs  came  in- 
to  England.  Mag.  Rot.  5  Stepb,  Ac- 


coidtflg  to  ancient  ufage,  the  king*s 
treafure  was  to  be  iflfued  by  vbtue  of  x 
writ  or  mandate  under  the  great  and 
privy  feal,  and  dire£^ed  fometimes  to 
the  chief  juftider  and  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer, but  moft  commonly  to  the 
treasurers  and  chamberlain  of  the  re- 
ceipt. And  the  writ  was  founded  up- 
on a  bill  or  certificate  from  the  exche- 
quer or  wardrobe,  or  other  matter  of 
record.  But  the  ufual  writ  for  iffuing 
the  king*8  money  out  of  the  exchequer, 
was  the  liberate,  (fo  called  from  that 
word  ufed  in  it^)  diredcd  to  the  trea^ 
furer  and  chamberlain^  This  writ  was 
of  two  forts }  a  liberate  for  paying  » 
fum  hac  vice  only  ;  and  a  liberate  cur- 
rent or  dormant  for  paying  in  conti- 
nuance or  more  than  once.  The  rea- 
der may  fee  inftanoes  of  thefc  things 
in  Madox^s  Hifl.  of  the  exchequer,, 
ch.  vi.  x^ 


Hji. 


The  coins  of  Henry  I.  are  of  the 
firnic  ibape  and  fize  with  thofe  of  the 
conqueror,  and  infcribed  hknbk.. 
BEX  ANGL.  The  king's  fuUface,  fcep- 
txe,  aadcrofsy  and  an  open  crowA  with. 


three  flower-de-lis  (which  diffinguiiZia» 
his  coin  from  thoie  of  Henry  \\^  onr 
one  fide  ;  and  the  reteriiB,  a  crofs  po- 
tent in  each  quarter  of  a  largje  crofts 
as  in  the  figure  aniNJted. 

gunins 
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gauung  the  two  brothers  great  credit  and  intereft  In  England, 
they  formed  Co  ftrong  a  party,  that  they  thought  themCelves 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  difader  befallen  the  royal  fami- 
ly, in  the  death  of  prince  William.  It  is  true,  when  the 
late  king  was  deiirous  to  fecure  the  crown  to  Matilda,  Ste- 
phen was  the  firft  that  fwore  to  that  princefs.  But,  befides 
that  he  could  not  be  excufed,  it  was  not  yet  time  to  difcover 
his  deCgns.  Perhaps  too,  he  hoped  the  king  out  of  affcdlion 
might  give  him  his  daughter.  However  this  be,  his  hopes, 
if  he  had  entertained  any,  vanishing  with  Matilda's  marriage 
with  the  earl  of  Aniou,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  accom- 
plt(hing  of  his  project.  By  means  of  fecret  emifTaries,  he 
fomented  the  difcontent  caufed  by  this  marriage  among  the 
nobility^  and  made  fure  beforehand  of  the  afliftance  of  thofe, 
who  were  beft  able  to  place  him  on  the  throne  after  the  king's 
death.  He  aded  however  with  fo  much  caution,  that  his 
uncle  never  once  fufpe£led  his  intentions.  On  the  contrary, 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  gave  him  a  freih  mark  of  his  af- 
fe^on,  by  marrying  him  to  Matilda,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  the  earl  of  Boulogne,  by  which  he  became  more  power- 
ful and  in  greater  credit  than  ever. 

As  the  lung's  laft  ficknefs  appeared  at  firft  very  dangerous,  The  iSrft  rife 
Stephen,  who  attended  him  into  Normandy,  ki\t  fpeedy  no-  jf^?*^/* 
dee  to  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter  his  brother,  that  he^  might  saii/buxy. 
renew  his  intrigues  to  procure  him  the  crown.     This  prelate  Brompt. 
had  now  gained  to  his  intereft.  the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  HuSSnw! 
and  Roger,  bifliop  of  Salifhury,  who  had  both  a  great  in- 
fluence  on  the  clergy.     Roger  was  the  wealthieft  fubje<2  in 
England,  having  had  opportunity  to  amafs  vaft  riches  in  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  eccJefiaftical  and  civil,  which  the 
late  king  had  wholly  entrufted  him  with.     The  occafion  of 
his  rife  was  fomething  particular.     Whilft  he  was  only  a 
pariih  prieft  in  Normandy,  Henry,  who  had  then  no  pro- 
ipectof  mounting  the  throne,   chanced  to  come  into  the 
church,  where  he  was  faying  mafs.     The  great  care  where- 
with the  prieft  performed  the  fervice,  pleafed  the  king  fo, 
that  be  dcfired  to  have  him  for  his  chaplain  s     Roger  did 
not  want  much  entreaty  to  accept  of  an  honour  he  lo  little 
expedled.     Though  he  was  no  fcholar,  he  was  naturally  of 
fo  pliable  a  difpofition,  and  fo  much  a  courtier,  that  he 
quickly  gained  the  good  graces  of  his  patron,  who  loaded 

•  MalmAorjr    fays,    he    was  Rr^      to  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  maaage  hit 
brooght    into  Henry*t  family,   while      i&ihs, 
priacr,  a^  a  ftcwaidj  and  racommeiidei 

N  3  him 
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1 1 35.    him  with  &vours.     A^  Toon  as  he  came  to  the  crown,  htM 
[^0m^.mf  firft  care  was  to  prefer  his  chaplain,  by  promoting  him  to  the 
lee  of  Salifbury.     3ut  not  flopping  there,  be  committed  to 
him  afterwards  the  management  of  all  important  affairs,  in 
church  and  ftate,  and  made  him  his  chief  judiciary.     This 
high  poft  furnifhed  the  bifhop  with  an  opportunity  of  heaping 
up  immenfe  riches,  which  he  expended  not  fo  much  in  a<5t9 
of  charity,  as  in  building  ftately  palaces,  and  keeping  as 
fplendid  an  equipage  almoft  as  the  king  himfelf. 
T^c  clergy       It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Stephen,  to  have  for  him  three 
fito)hcn^*^  prelates,  whofe  intereft  fecured  him  the  fuffi-ages  of  all  the  cler- 
'      gy.  This  body  was  then  fo  powerful,  that  the  lay-lords  who 
were  not  in  the  plot,  did  not  think  themfelvcs  able  to  oppofe 
the  defign,  which  they  faw  was  entirely  formed,  of  placing 
Stephen  on  the  throne,  fince  all  the  bifliops  declared  in  his 
favour.    Not  one  attempted  to  fpeak  for  Matilda,  fo  great 
an  influence  had  the  example  and  authority  of  the  clergy  over 
the  minds  of  the  nobles  and  people.     In  the  mean  time, 
Henry  dying  in  Normandy,  Stephen  forthwith  repaired  into 
England  to  fupport  his  pretcnfions  with  his  prcfence.     It  was 
net  very  difficult  for  him,  thus  fupported,  to  carry  the  prize 
from  an  abfent  princefs^  whofe  capricious  and  haughty  tem- 
per had  already  formed  a  great  prejudice  againft  her.     If  th^ 
nobility  had  really  that  attachment  for  religion,  which  they 
afFeded  to  (how,  their  repeated  oaths  to  Matilda  would  have 
been  an  infuperable  obftade  to  Stephen's  elcftion.     But  they 
were  then  as  well  fkilled,  as  now,  in  the  art  of  evading  the 
mod  folemn  oaths,  by  diftinftions  and  mental  refcrvations, 
which  render  the  u(c  of  an  oath  of  no  efFecl.     The  arch-* 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  affirmed,  the  oath  taken  to  Matilda,  was 
null  and  void,  as  being  diredlly  contrary  to  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Englifh,  who  had  never  fuffered  a  woman  to  reign  over 
Malmff). '  them.     The  bifhop  of  Salifbury  mainta^ined,  the  oath  was 
(•  i75r       not  binding,  becaufe  Matilda  was  married  out  of  the  realm, 
without  the  confent  of  the  barons,  whofe  intent,  when  they 
fwqre,  was,  not  to  give  themfelves  a  king,  but  of  the  race 
R.dcDiccto.  of  William  the  conqueror.    In  fine,  to  remove  all  fcruples, 
G«rras.       Hugh  Bigod,  the  late  king's  flreward,    fwore  on  the  holy 
**'    ""•    cvangelifls,    that  Henry  before  he  died,  difinherited  Matilda, 
and  nominated  his  nephew  Stephen,  for  his  fucceflbr.     Thi$ 
Sowflcd      ^^  fufficicnt  tt)  palliate  the  difloyalty  of  the  barons.    On 
^^pt '     thefe  weak  grounds  they  rejefked  Matilda's  right,  which  thev 
Maimfb.     had  thrice  fworn  to  mamtain,  and  crowned  Stephen  the  26tn 
fi9^^       of  December  **,   twenty-four  days  after  Henry's  death.  Thu? 

to  W,  Malmdarj  hp,  he  ^as  crowji«d  the  twenty-fecond, 

this 
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ibis  princds  few  hericlf  deprived  of  the  crown,  by  thofe    1135. 
whom  the  king  her  father  thought  moft  firmly  engaged  to  u— >r«J* 
ifaod  by  her.     So  true  it  is,  that  the  precautions  fuggeiled  by 
human  prudence  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on  «. 

Stephen  was  then  one  and  thirty  years  old,  and  in  great  He  makos 
efleem  with  the  nobility.     But  his  age  and  noble  qualities  ^^X^'^^^u- 
were  no  addition  to  his  right.     His  title  was  fo  weak,  that,  J^ Jns.** 
to  engage  the  barons  to  fupport  it,  he  was  forced  to  promife  Maimfb. 
them  more  privileges  under  his  government,  than  they  had  Brompton. 
enjoyed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  kings  his  predcceflbrs,    """"^  * 
and  doubtlefs,  more  than  ever  he  intended  to  grant.     This 
was   the  fole  motive  of  their  concurring  fo  heartily  in  his 
eleftion.     They  imagined,  his  being  indebted  to  them  for 
the  crown,  would  always  difpofe  him  to  be  grateful.   But 
they  couM  notexped  the  like  from  Matilda,  who,  having  a 
clearer  title,  would  not  think  herfelf  under  the  fame  oWiga- 
cions.     Stephen,  therefore,  willing  to  fpare  nothing  for  a 
crown,  that  might  fo  juftly  be  diluted  with  him,  promifed 
to  refonn  whatever  was  amifs  in  the  three  foregoing  reigns, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  his  brother,  paled  his  word 
for  him.     This  jundure  was  too  favourable  for  the  barons  to  MalmA. 
let  it  pafs  without  improvement.     When  the  oath  came  to  P*  »78. 
he  adminiflered  to  the  new  king,  much  more  was  required  of 
him  tfian  of  his  predeceflbrs.     The  import  of  the  oath  was, 
"  That  he  would,  within  fuch  a  time,  hJl  the  vacant  bi- H€  take!s  40 
•*  fhopricks,  and  leave  the  temporalities  in  the  hands  of"""jJ"** 
*'  ibme  ccclefiaftick,  who  fliould  take  charge  of  them  till  Himingd, 
**  the  vacancy  was  filled.     That  he  would  not  fcize  the 
•*  woods  of  any  clerk  or  layman,  upon  frivolous  pretences, 
*'  as  his  predeceiTors  had  done,  but  be  content  with  the  fo- 
'*  refts,  which  belonged  to  the  two  Williams,  and  make  re- 
*'  ftitotion  of  fuch  as  Henry  had  ufurpcd.     Laftly,  that  he 
*'  would  abolifli  dane-gelt,  which  was  infupportable  to  the 
*'  nation,  and  being  taken  away  by  king  Edward,  was  re- 
*'  ftored  by  the  hforman  kings."     The  bifliops,  on  their  The  oath  of 
part,  took  an  oath  which  was  no  lefs  uncommon,  for  they  ***^  ^*^^* 
fwore  allegiance  no  longer  than  he  fhouU  continue  to  main-  Malmib. 
tain  the  church  in  her  privileges.     The  lay-lords  aSed  with 
the  fame  caution,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  oath  of  the  carl  of 

c  The  author  of  Ocfta  Regit  Ste-  peace  of  the  kingdom  j  but  that  they 

phaai  teftifiec.  That  molt  of  the  no-  fuppofed  it  to  be  their  right  and  privi- 

hility   did   not  only  6nd  it  neccffary,  lege,  upon  the  death  of  their  king^  tQ 

immediately  to  clcdi  a  valiant  and  wor-  provide  another  of  the  royal  blood  to 

Ity  king,  for  th/e  common  benefit  and  fucceed  him. 

N  4  Gloucefter^ 
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Gloycefier,  natMral  fon  of  tbe  late  king.  He  fwore  fealty  t^ 
the  king,  but  on  condition  be  would  preferve  his  eftates  and 
honours  entire,  and  obferve  the  covenants  made  with  the  ba- 
rons. Stephen  promifed  to  do  whatever  was  required  of 
hicn»  and  nioreover  to  grant  an  authentick  charter  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation^  and  the  privileges  of 
the  church. 

The  coronation  being  over,  the  new  king  pofted  to  Win- 
chcfier,  to'  take  poflfeffion  of  the  treafure  of  the  late  king^ 
which  amounted  to  a  hundred  thoufand  marks  4,  befides 
plate  and  jewels.  With  this  money  he  levied  an  army  of 
jSretons,  Picards,  Flemings,  and  other  foreigners,  whofe 
a^ftance  he  thought  he  might  want,  not  having  yet  any 
great  confidence  in  his  own  fubje<^.  At  his  return  from 
fVinchefter,  be  lyent  to  meet  the  corps  of  the  late  king, 
which  was  coming  from  Normandy,  in  order  to  be  interred 
at  Heading,  according  to  his  own  dire(^ions. 

Hitherto  Stephen  had  met  with  no  oppofition.  But  he 
plainly  fprefaw  it  would  be  otherwife  hereafter.  It  was  very 
likely  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  her  hufb^nd  would  not  fail  to 
iattempt  the  recovery  of  9,  crown  taken  from  them.  It  was 
^equifite  therefore  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
people,  and  the  moft  proper  means  to  that  end,  was  tq 
fhow,  he  really  intended  to  perform  his  promifes.  With 
this  view,  he  convened  a  general  ailembly  at  Oxford,  where 
he  figned  the  promifed  charter,  the  chief  articles  of  which 
are  as  fol|ow  ;  *f  He  acknowledges  his  beinc:  eleded  king, 
"  by  the  aflent  of  the  clergy  and  people.  He  coniitms  all 
5'  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  church, 
<5  and  confents  that  all  ccclefiaftical  caufes  and  perfons  Ihal) 
.**  be  tried  by  the  clergy.  He  promifes,  not  to  meddle  in 
*'  any  manner  with  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifliopricks, 
^^  or  eflates  belonging  to  the  ecclefiafticks.  He  abolifnes  all 
*'  law^  relating  to  hunting  ^nd  the  forefts  %  enabled  fmce 
f^  the  conqqeft.  Laftly,  to  gain  entirely  the  afFedtion  of 
f '  the  Eoglifl),  he  revives  the  ancient  Saxon  }aws."  This 
charter  was  very  advantageous  for  the  people,  had  it  been 
pun<aual]y  obferved.  But,  as  an  hiftorian  remarks,  as  the 
Englifh  plpfted  Stephen  purely  for  their  own  intereft,  fo  this 
prince  granted  all  they  required,  rather  tp  amufe  them,  than 
to  bind  himfelf  wjth  thefe  parchment  chains.  The  folidity 
of  this  reniark  is  vjfible  in  the  behaviour  of  the  king  a  few 
ponths  after.     The  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury  becoming 


4  W.  Malznibury  fays^  a  hoadrtd 
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vacant  by  the  death  of  Corbet,  the  king  feized  the  revenues, 
and  kept  them  in  his  hands  above  two  years.  Neither  did 
he  reft  there.  As  the  archbifliop  died  intcftate,  he  feized  ^hc  king 
bis  eflefts,  pretending  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  ^v^ymijf 
It  is  true,  he  only  followed  the  example  of  the  three  former  the  fee  of 
kings.  But  fuppoiing  he  was  pofiefled  of  that  right,  he  had  Canterbury. 
promiied  fo  poiicively  to  give  it  up,  that  this  proceeding  could  m!p!^^' 
not  be  confidered  but  as  an  expre&  breach  of  his  charter  and  MJOmfb.' 
oath. 

The  beginning  of  this  reign  was  very  peaceable,  but  this  DifpofitioDi 
tranquillity  lafted  not  long.     The  fubje£b,  grown  infolenty*<***~'^* 
Jet  coo  high  a  value  on  the  fervice  they  had  done  the  king. 
There  were  fome,  who,  being  forced  to  comply  with  the 
fentiments  of  the  majority,  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  take  away  the  reproach  t^  nation  lay  under  for  the  breach 
of  their  oath.     The  king,  who  was  not  ignorant  how  mat- 
ters ftood,  did  ail  he  could  to  gain  the  people's  aiFedions, 
for  whom  he  forefaw  he  ihould  foon  have  occafion.     With  Malmft, 
this  view  it  was  that  he  conferred  titles  and  honours  on  feve- 
ral  perfons,  and  alienated  great  part  of  the  crown-lands,  to 
fuch  as  might  be  ferviceable  to  him.    Mean  time,  this  boun- 
ty had  not  the  cfFed  he  propofed.     Thofe  that  partook  of  his 
favours,  confidered  them  as  their  due  reward,  whilft  others 
that  were  neglefted,  entertained  a  jealoufy,  which,  in  the 
end,   proved  very  fatal  to  him.  But  his  greatcft  overfight  was  Brompu 
fu£Fering  the  barons  to  fortify  their  caftles,  which  put  it  in 
their  power  to  revolt  whenever  they  pleafed  '.     In  a  little 
time,  there  were  above  a  thoufand  fortified  caftles  in  divers 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  infolence  of  Baldwin  de  Red  vers  «  ear!  of  Devon- Earf  of  i>e. 
(hire,  quickly  nude  Stephen  fenfible  of  his  error.     The  car!  voofcirc  re- 
taking it  aft  an  affront,  that  the  king  fhould  deny  him  fome  J?^^^'  ^ 
favour,  ojpcnly  declared  he  would  obey  him  no  longer.  Pur-  p/933. 
fuant  to  this  refolution,    he  fortified  his  caftle  at  Exeter,  Brompt. 
vrficrc  he  a£led  as  fovereign,  exercifing  a  tyrannical  power  ^""'l"^'*'^ 
upon  the  citizens.     This  revolt  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  thcWdfli. 
the  Welfli  at  the  fame  time  made  an  irruption  into  the  fron- 
tiers,  and  carried  away  a  great  booty.     The  king,  judging 
Baldwin's  affair  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  inroads 
of  the  Wellh,  laid  fiege  to  Exeter,  which  took  him  up  a 
confiderable  time.    At  length,  becoming  matter  of  the  place, 

f  This  he  did  io  order  to  fecure  him-  new  ooes  on  their  eftates.    Brompt. 
fdf  againft  any  attempts  from  Matilda.  S  Or  De  Revcers.     R.  de  Dicet^. 

He  not  only  gave  the  barons  leave  to  De  Rivers,  Ann.  War.    He  wai  alA) 

fMfj  Cheu  caftles,  but  alfo  to  build  lord  •£  tlic  iHe  of  Wight.     Tyrrel. 

■•'       '  '  be 
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1 136.  he  puiiued  therebel  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and,  compelling^ 
1— -v^-*j  him  to  fly  from  thence,  baniihed  him  the  realm  **,  but  par- 
^(k^  doncd  all  the  other  offenders.  This  indulgence  proved  verjr 
Hunt.         prejudicial  to  him,  as  it  ferved  to  embolden  the  dilcontented 

BrompU        P^^* 

Horred.  The  WeUh  war  ended  not  fo  fuccefisfuHy.    In  a  battle 

H.  Paris.      -       •  -      -  ....  J         ^ 
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Oerv«.       themfelves  to  be  taken  prifoners  by  the  very  women 

ii^V-  Whilft  the  Englifli  arms  were  employed  in  Wales,  Da- 
v,^«.y««^  vid,  king  of  Scotland,  made  an  incuriton  into  the  northern 
The  king  ofcounties  of  England,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  wrong 
^tlandin-done  to  the  emprefs  his  niece.  He  immediately  became 
^^  ^  mafler  of  Carlifle  andNewcaftle,  and,  pufhing  his  conquefts, 
Huntingd.  advanced  as  far  as  Durham.  As  foon  as  Stephen  could  gee 
Maloiib.  clear  of  the  Wclfli,  he  marched  into  the  north  ^,  to  repel 
Brow^t?*'  *^  '""g  ^f  Scotland.  The  particulars  rf  this  war,  of  lit- 
tle moment  in  themfelves,  are  varioufly  related  by  the  hifto- 
rians  of  the  two  nations,  who  agree  in  nothing  but  the  con- 
An  auivan-  clufion.  They  unanimoufly  tell  us,  it  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
*********  .  peace,  whereby  the  king  of  Scotland  was  to  have  Carlifle, 
^^^  *  and  prince  Henry  his  fon  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  *,  for 
Scotimd.  which  he  did  homa^ge  to  the  king  of  England.  The  reafon 
J.  Hag.  of  the  fon's  being  invefted,  was,  becauJe  the  father  refufed 
Kic/Has.  ^**  accept  it  on  that  condition,  alledging  he  had  fworn  to 
p.  »58*       acknowledge  no  other  fovereign  in.Engfand  but  Matilda,  in 

cafe  king  Henry  died  without  iiTue  male  *". 
The  king        Stephen  was  no  fooner  returned  from  his  northern  expedi- 

thlc^confc-  ^'°'^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  *  lethargy,  which  made  it  thought 
qucncciofit.  his  death  was  at  hand.  The  fuppofed  certainty  thereof 
Hoved.       caufcd  in  England  as  well  as  Normandy,  fuch  troubles,  as 

h  And  diflnherited  him.    Dtceto.  ever  been  known  in  Englbnd.   Hoved. 

1  Above   three  thonfand    oi  them  1  With  the  town  of  Doncafter,  and 

were  (lain  on  the  fpot,  with  two  barons,  all  that  belonged  to  it. 

Robert  Fitzroger,  and   Pain  Fitzjohn,  '«  The  king^t  his  return  kept  hit 

befi^es  a  great  number  drowned  by  the  court  the  Eafter  following  at  Weftmin- 

fall  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Temd.  fter,  with  greater  magnificence  than 

After  this  vidor)'|  the  Wd(h  princes  had  been   lyftially  feen  in  his  undent 

over-ran  the   Engliih  territories,   and  reign.     At  thefe  folemn  meetiogi  the 

returned  home  with  a  great  booty.  Dr.  great  aflairt  of  the  kingdom  were  tranf- 

Powers   Chron.    Gervafe.    Ranulph,  a^ed,   there  being  no  other  patlia* 

earl  of  Chefter,  leading  alfo  an  army  ments  in  thole  days,  not  till  king  John 

into  Wales,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  or  Henry  III.     This  expedition  is  gp- 

hardly  couM  efcape  with  five  of  his  ncrally  placed  before  the  affair  of  tarl 

men,  all  the  reft  being  (lain.  Kedvers. 


^  With  the  Urgeft  axmy  that  had 
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not  eafily  allayed.  The  king's  friends  were  diiheartened,    1 1 37. 
and  Matilda's  party  confiderably  increafed  by  the  rumour  of  the  v—^-v^— i^ 
king's  having  refijgned  his  laft  breath.     On  the  other  hand,  ?I^'^^^* 
the  VVelfli,  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  juncture,  ic-     *  *"'* 
oewed  the  war,  whilft  the  earl  of  Anjou  entered  Norman  Jy, 
to  take  pofleiGon  of  that  part  of  the  king  his  father-in-law's 
inheriunce.     But,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  this  prince  THe  Nor- 
was  become  fo  odious  to  the  Normans,  that,  to  avoid  falling  mans  fend 
under   his  government,    they  called  in  Theobald,   earl  o(^^^^^'^ 
Blois,    Stephen's  elder  brother.     Theobald,    taking    them  Bioit. 
whilft  they  were  in  this  mind,  came  to  Lifieux,  where  the  M.  Parit. 
carl  of  Gloucefter  delivered  him  the  keys  of  Falaifc  ".  This  ^j^^' 
earl  remembering  the  laft  commands  of  the  king  his  father  in  ^\\ytt9^ 
behalf  of  Matilda,  bad  with  great  relu£lance  taken  the  oath  Faiaife  t& 
to  Stephen.     But  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fupport  alone  ^^"'^ 
the  emprefs's  right,  he  chofe  to  diflemble  in  expedation  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  declare  in  her  favour.  He  believed 
he  had  found  one  by  introducing  the  earl  of  Blois  into  Nor- 
mandy, imagining  this  prince,  who  looked  with  an  envious 
eye  on  his  brother's  greatnefs,  would  raife  fuch  troubles,  as 
might  turn  to  Matilda's  advantage. 

Mean  time,  Stephen  being  perfectly  recovered,  found  his  StepKen  «• 
affairs  in  the  utmoft  confufion.     The  great  men,  who  hadj^">  *^ 
depended  upon  the  king's  death,  were  already  entered  into  brother  oot 
feveral  factions,  from  whence  he  forefaw,  it  would  be  diifi-  of  Norman-p 
cult  to  difengagc  them.  Theobald,  his  brother,  creating  him  ^' 
moft  uneafineft,  he  refolved  to  attack  him  firft,  before  hCp!^'o%!^ 
ynLS  ftrengthened  with  the  afSftance  of  the  king  of  France,  Huntingd, 
who  alone  was  abl«  to  fupport  him.     To  this  end,  he  went  ^«>mpt. 
in  o  Normandy,  carrying  with  him  large  fums  of  money,  j^^^^ij^ 
with  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
to  abandon  the  earl  of  Blois.     This  change  ought  not  to 
have  furprlfed  the  earl,  fmce  the  Normans  had  not  called 
bim  in  but  on  fuppofttion  that  Stephen  was  dead  or  dying, 
and  to  avoid  being  fubjcft  to  the  earl  of  Anjou. 

The  Normans  deferting  the  earl  of  Blois,  was  a  great  ad-  Hemakes^n 
vantage  to  Stephen.     But,  to  deprive  hmi  of  all  fupport, »"»"« ^th 
the  king  employed  part  of  his  money  in  gaining  the  French^  y*.^^^5^ 
king  to  his  mtcreft.     This  expedient  fucceeding  to  his  wifh,  p.  909. 
he  made  an  ofFenfive  league  with  France,  which  put  it  out  of  Hovcd, 
the  power  of  his  enemies  to  hurt  him.    However,  as  Lewis 
could  not,  without  fopic  uneaflnefis,  fee  England  and  Nor-» 
inandy  in  the  hands  of  the  fame  perfon,  Stephen  refigned 

s  Mr.  Tyrrri  ^^9^  thfit  Robert  could  not  d|liv^  op  Faiaife,  for  he  .wai  ti^cn 

the 
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1137.  the  laft  to  Euftacc  carl  of  Boulogne  his  cldeft  fon,  who  did 
^j^^"^  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  it.  Theobald  finding  he 
^*^  ^°hi  ^^^  ^^^  ftrong  enough  to  ftand  againft  the  two  monarchs, 
manyttt    » j^Qug^t  fit  to  retire.     However,  he  fent  word  to  the  kin; 


Huntingd.  his  brother,  that  althotigh  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  he  di< 
Ord,  Vital.  ^Qt  defift  from  his  pretenfions,  as  eldeft,  both  to  Normandj 
Brompt.  ^^^  England.  But  he  aSed  not  according  to  this  ftout  mef- 
M.  Paris. '  fage.  For  fliortly  after  he  renounced  his  pretended  right  for 
and  makes  the  aiHiual  penfion  of  twe  thoufand  marks  *>. 
wthwl^"  The  union  of  the  two  kings  had  the  fame  cfFcft  with  re- 
brother,  and  gard  to  the  carl  of  Anjou,  whofe  pretenfions,  as  hufband  to 
wkhtbc  Matilda,  were  much  ftronger.  It  is  true,  he  made  fome 
carl  of  An-  farther  attempts  upon  Normandy.  But  after  trying  in  vain 
Hunt.  to  gain  it  by  way  of  arms,  he  was  forced  to  accept,  as  a 
M.  Paris,     favour,  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  marks. 

1 138.  Matters  being  fettled  in  Normandy,  Stephen  hoped  to  en- 
<— *v— *i»  joy  fome  repofe  in  England,  when  advice  was  brought  him 
Sf  k^d  ^^^^  ^^^  '^'"^  ^^  Scotland  had  made  an  irruption  into  Nor- 
tacksEng-'"  thumbcrland  P.  Nay  he  was  made  to  fear,  and  very  juftly 
land.  too,  that  he  was  invited  bv  the  Endiih  barons  to  fupport  the 

G.  R.  s.    emprefs'fi  right.    For  whilft  David  was  ravaging  the  nor- 
Hun^tr        thern  borders,  fome  Englifti  lords  had  fcized  Bedfoid,  and 
J,  Hagolft.   probably,  did  not  intend  to  ftop  there.     Upon  this  news^ 
Bfompt.       Stephen  fpeedily  returned  into  England,  and,  though  it  was 
M'paris.     ^"  ^^^  midft  of  winter,  laid  fiege  to  Bedford,  never  quitting 
it  till  he  was  mafler  of  the  place  ^.  After  which,  he  marched 
towards  Scotland,  where  David  was  retired. 
A  general         Whilft  he  was  employed  in  revenging  on  the  Scots  the  mif- 
revoitin      chiefs  they  had  done  the  £ngli(h,  he  was  recalled  by  an 
PrMnpt,*     inrurre6lion  of  almoft  all  the  barons.     This  news  furprifed 
him,  jhough  one  would  think  he  (hould  not  wonder  at  the 
barons  breaking  their  oath,  fince  he  himfelf  had  done  the 
fame  with  regard  to  Matilda.    The  malecontents  complain- 
ed, he  had  violated  his  promifes  in  many  particulars  relating 
as  well  to  the  people  as  the  church.     But  this  was  only  a 
Gfrraa.       pretence  to  cover  their  private  refentments.     The  true  reafon 
iA^\^^^'  of  their  difcontent  was,   their  not  being  rewarded  in   the 
Hift.  Nov.    "lanncr  they  expefted.     Ever  fince  the  king's  accefiion,  they 
1.  2.  p.  180.  had  continually  teazed  him  with  their  requefts,  though  he 
endeavoured  one  while  by  arguments,  another  while  by  pro* 

«  Of  filver  for  three  years.     R,  de  de  Beauchamp  for  the  king  of  Scots, 

l^tceto,  p,  506.  becaufe  Stephen  would  have  taken  the 

P  He  demanded  Northumberland  for  government  of  that  place  from  him, 

^i<:  fon  Henry.    J.  Hagoli^.  The  king  fat  dnwA  before  the  caftje  on 

$  It  was  held  againU  him  by  M'llo  Chtiflfcas  eve, 

mifes^ 
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miles,  and  very  often  by  a£lual  grants,  to  fatisfy  the  moft 
importunate.  But  all  this  was  not  able  to  fecure  their  alle- 
giance, which  was  wholly  grounded  upon  the  expectation  all 
had»  of  obtaining  the  fame  honours,  the  fame  eilates,  the 
Cune  pofis,  which  was  impofHble. 

At  the  head  of  the  revolters  was  Robert  earl  of  Gloucef-  The  earl  of 
ter  «■,  who  had  artfully  improved  thefe  difpofitions  to  form  a  Glouccfter 
party  in  favour  of  the  emprefs  his  fifter,  ftrong  enough  to  ^gv^t°^^* 
place  her  on  the  throne.     He  is  faid  to  embark  in  this  enter-  Maim(b, 
prize  at  the  infiances  of  certain  monks,  who  reprefented  to  Gervu. 
htm   how  much  he  hazarded  his  falvation  in  obeying  an 
ufurper,  contrary  to  his  oath  to  Matilda.     Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  monks  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  the 
earl  of  Gloucefter  probably,  was   not  the  only   perfon  to 
whom  they  had  made  the  like  remonftrances.     oome  hiflo* 
rians  add,  the  earl  a£ted  on  this  occafion  from  a  motive  of 
revenge  for  the  king's  attempting  to  poifon  him.     But  if  it 
be  true  that  Stephen  had  fuch  a  defign,  it  is  not  likely,  it 
was  before  the  earl  had  taken  arms  againft  him.     Be  this  as 
it  will,  as  foon  as  Robert  was  fufficiemly  fupported,  he  went 
to  the  emprefs  and  informed  her  of  what  he  had  done  for 
her.     After  that,  he  wrote  an  abufive  letter  to  Stephen  him-  Hewritesw 
felf,  upbraiding  him  for  the  breach  of  his  oath  to  Matilda,  aboiivc  let- 
and  charging  him  with  drawing  him,  by  his  feducements,  ^'^^  ^^ 
into  the  fame  crime.     To  this  letter  he  added  a  manifefto,  pubiiihn  s  * 
calling  Stephen  an  ufurper,  and  declaring,  war  agatnft  him.  maoifeflo. 
The  king  returned  him  no  aiifwer,  but  confifcated  all  his  ct^J^" 
cftate  in  England  '. 

Mean  time,  Matilda's  party  daily  growing  ftronger  byW«gp*«!^* 
the  junction  of  the  moft  powerful  among  the  barons,  thcg^jj^,"^ 
carl  of  Gloucefter  came  into  England,  and  got  pofleffion  of  Ord.  ViuU 
Brifiol  *.     At  the  fame  time  other  lords  °  feized  upon  feveral  Ccxvas. 
cafties,  that  the  former  kings  had  caufed  to  be  fortified   for 
the  fecurity  of  the  crown,  but  which,  on  this  occafion,  ferv- 
ed  only  to  put  it  in  danger.     Stephen »  finding  himfelf  thus 
forced  to  wage  war  with  his  own  fubje^ls,  retook  and  razed 
feveral  of  thefe  cafties.     Though  he  had   great   rcafon  to 

»  The  other  ringleaders,  were,  Wi!-  Fttzalan  that  of  Shre^^'ibury.  Huntingd. 

Sun  Takbot,  who  fdced  th«  caftle  of  M.  Paris. 

Ifciefordj   Willia4»  Luvel,    who  ie*  •  Acni  razed  his  cadles,  buttbofeof 

cured   that    of  Cari  f  perhaps  Carew  Briftol  and  Slede.     Malmib. 

caftle  in   Ptmhrokt&nt  j)   Pagancl,  t  In  which,   and  the  other  ca^est 

that  of  Ludlow  j   William  de  Moun^  belocgiog  to  him,  he  put  ftreng  g«r- 

that  of  Dufiftor  f  Robert  de  Nichole,  rifoos.     Gervas. 

or  Lmcafa>«  Warham  caftle  $    EuAace  «  Even  Milo,    the  high  cpnftable^ 

TiK^obn,   Uat  of  Meltoa  ^  William  forMc  kiog.  StegheUt    Ibid» 
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fear  in  this  fo  general  a  defedion,  yet  he  fupported  himfeif' 
with  his  army  of  foreigners  ^,  (howing  on  all  occafions  an 
extraordinary  courage,  and  a  fteady  refolution  to  loofe  his 
life  with  his  crown.  He  thought  it  ftrange,  that  the  very 
perfons  who  had  fhown  the  moft  zeal  to  raife  htm  to  the 
throne,  (hould  be  the  firft  to  remove  him  *.  As  one  19 
always  inclined  to  flatter  one's  felf,  he  could  not  fee  any 
thing  in  his  condud  that  deferved  this  return,  and  therefore 
afcrioed  it  wholly  to  the  ficklenefs  of  the  barons.  Never- 
thelefs,  their  complaints  were  not  entirely  groundlefs.  Be- 
fides  that  the  king  had  not  punctually  obferved  his  charter, 
the  extraordinary  favours  beftowed  on  the  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly on  William  of  Ypres,  his  favourite,  gave  his  fub- 
je6b  a  very  plaufiblc  pretence  to  complain.  The  feverity 
alfo  he  ufed,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  feiz- 
ing  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  fome  of  the  barons  on  bare 
fu^icions,  added  frefli  fuel  to  the  fire  that  was  already  too 
much  kindled.  In  fine,  the  difTention  grew  to  that  height 
by  mutual  reproaches  and  daily  AQs  of  hoftility,  that  the 
malecontents  fent  Matilda  word,  they  were  ready  to  own 
her  for  (bvereign,  according  to  the  promife  made  the  king  her 
father. 

The  king  of  Scotland  fomented  thefe  troubles  in  favour 
of  the  emprefs  his  niece,  though  he  was  alfo  uncle  to  Ste- 
phen's queen  ^»  When  he  found  lAatters  ripe,  he  once  more 
entered  Northumberland,  and  cruelly  ravaged  that  county, 
which  generally  felt  all  the  eiFeds  of  the  quarrels  between 
England  and  Scotland.  As  Stephen  could  not  then  leave 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  north, 
Thurftan,  archbifhop  of  York,  undertook  to  oppofe  this  inva- 
lion.  He  aflembled  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the  nor- 
thern parts,  and  reprefented  to  them,  that  in  this  emergency, 
Ithey  were  to  depend  upon  themfelves,  it  not  being  m  the 
king's  power  to  fend  them  afliftance,  this  confideration  having 
the  cffe<El  defired,  they  unanimoully  engaged  to  exert  their 
utmoft  to  repulie  the  enemy.  Shortly  after,  each  appearing 
with  his  troops  at  the  general  rendezvous,  they  all  ranged 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  Walter  d'Efpec  and  Wil- 


^  Of  Flemings,  which  were  com- 
Bunded  by  William  d^Ypres.  Ibid. 

X  Upon  the  firft  news  of  the  barons 
rifmg^'  it  is  reported  ht  fhould  fay, 
fince  they  have  chofen  me  their  king, 
why  do  they  now  gorfake  me  ?  by  the 
birth  of  Cod,  (his  ufual  oath)  l^wiU 


never  be  called  an  abdicated    king. 
Malmlb. 

y  Mary  of  Scotland,  lifter  to  the 
empre(s*s  mother,, married  Euftace  earl 
of  Boulogne,  by  whom  flie  had  Ma- 
tilda, wife  of  Stephen.  .Rapin. 
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Kam  eari  of  Albermarle  %  and  advanced  as  far  as  Alverton  *. 
HaTing  reiblved  to  expect  the  enemy  in  that  place,  they  fet 
up  a  maft,  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed  a  filver  pix  with 
a  confecrated  bdft,  and  the  banners  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
of  Beverly,  to   ferve  as  an  enfign  where  they  were  to  meet 
again  and  rally  in  cafe  of  need.     Hence  this  war  was  called  The  war  of 
the  war  of  the  ftandard.  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievalle,  has  given  theftandard. 
a  particular  dcfcription  of  the  battle,  but,  as  it  feems  to  me  ^^^^' 
of  little  moment,  I  (hall  only  relate  the  fuccefs.     The  Scots,  The  Scots 
much  ftiperior  in  number,  attackmg  the  Englifh  in  their  in-  are  defeated. 
trenchments,  were  repulfed  with  the  fofs  of  twelve  thoufand  ' 

men.     Though  the  king  of  Scotland  and  Henr;  his  Ton  gave  Hunt. 
on  diis  occafion  aftonifhing  proofs  of  their  valour,  they  could  H<ived«. 
not  prevent  their  army  from  being  entirely  routed.    It  is  faid 
a  bidiop's  harangue  to  the  Engliih,  promifmg  heaven  to  all 
fuch  as  were  flain  in  the  battk,  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  Aicceis  of  that  day  ^. 

Whilft  his  affairs  were  thus  profperous  in  the  north,  Ste-  Stephen  «- 
phen  (pre^d  the  terror  of  his  arms  in  the  heart  of  the  king-  ^^^  ^^^ 
dom.     The  Malecontents  not  daring  lo  keep  the  field,  gave  obcdknce. 
liini  tinne  to  reduce  their  c^files  one  after  another  without  Hant. 
oppofition.     Thefe  conquefts,  joined  to  his  late  victory  over 
the  king  of  Scotland,  aftoniflied  the  earl  of  Gloucefter.    He 
expeded  quite  another  ifllie  of  this  war,  but  when  he  faw 
his  party  daily  diminifbing,  he  had  no  other  refuge  but  to 
go  and  foiicit  the  emprefs  to  come  into  England,    and  en- 
courage her  friends  by  her  prefence. 

The  retreat  of  the  carl  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  flight  of  He  marches 
ibme  other  lords  of  his  party,  procuring  the  king  fome  re-  intoSooriand 
fpite,  he  refolved  to  purfue  the  Scotch  war,  (o  fucccfsftilly  jVompu  ' 
begun.     To  that  end,  he  advanced  towards  the  north,  and  Hoved. 
in  his  way  took  the  cattle  of  Leeds,  after  which,  he  con-  Mai.  Pans. 
tinued  his  march  to  Scotland,  where  David  retired  after  his 
defeat.     His  intent  was  to  give  him  battle,  but  as  David  was 
Mnwilling  to  run  any  hazard  in  his  own  country,  he  care- 
fully avoided  all  opportunities  of  fighting.    However,  fearing 

z  The  other  gireat  men  in  this  bat-  «  Now  North- Aileiton  in   Yorlc- 

tle,  were,  Walter  de   Gant,    Robert  ihire. 

ae  Bmsy  Roger  de  Moubray,  Wiiliiini  b  The  archbiihop  of  York    being 

ie  Percy,  Barnard  de  Baliol,  Richard  dlfabled  by  fickncis,   appointed  Ralph 

de  Curcy,  William  Follard,  Robert  de  biihop  of  ^e  Orcadcs  lo  command  in 

Stotevillc,  Robert  de  Lefc)',  Wilttam  hi<>ftead,whomadc.ilongontionagaiafl 

Peveiei,  Robert  de   Ferrers,  Geoffrey  the  Scotiifh  barbarities,  andatthccon- 

Halialjn,    Sec.    William  de  Albemarle  dufion  abfolved  all  from  their  fins  that 

was  created  earl  of  Yorlcniire,  and  Ro-  (houU  chance  to  Aill  in  battle.     The 

bert  de  Ferrers  eafl  of  DerbyOiire,  for  Orrades  were  not  then  under  the  do- 

their  bravery  in  this  battle*  J.  Hagiilitt  miniea  wf  Scotland.  Kuntingd. 

he 
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he  might  be  at  length  compelled  to  it,  he  refotved  to  M 
for  peace.    At  any  other  time,  Stephen  would  have  mad« 
him  pay  dear  for  it,  but  at  that  jun£iure  did  not  think  pro* 
per  to  ftand  off.     The  truth  is,  the  advantages  he  could  ex-* 
pe6l  from  that  war  were  not  comparable  to  the  mifohieft  his 
abfence  mieht  occafion.     And    therefore  he    concluded   a 
MakespeaMx  peace  with  David,  whereby  prince  Henry  of  Scotland^  was 
with  David,  put  in  pofleflion  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  carl- 
^"'^^'         dom  of  Huntingdon.    In  return  for  thefe  advantages,  David 
fwore  never  more  to  concern  himfelf  in  the  quarrel  between 
Stephen  and  the  emprefe. 
Hita/feaion      Tlie  war  beins  thus  ended,    the  king  returned  into  his 
^7^^"d*  ^o^^^^'^"'*   attended  by  the   prince  of  Scotland,   who  by 
niiet  the"     ^^^  noble  and  generous  carriage,    had  fo  won  the  heart  of 
jealoofy  of   Stephen,  that  he  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  ion  ^* 
the  Engiiih  The  king's  careiTes  to  the  young  prince  raifed  the  jealoufy 
"^*""       of  the  earl  of  Chefter  and  fome  other  lords,  who,   on  pre- 
tence that  the  kingplaced  him  above  them  at  his  table,  re- 
tired from  court.    jBut,  fuppoAng  Henry's  birth  did  not  re- 
quire that  diftin£Uon,  yet  his  merit  deferved  the  king's  par- 
ticular regard  -,  for,  according  to  all  the  hiflorians,  he  was 
Stephen       ^^  accompliihed  prince.     Stephen  continued,  therefore,  not- 
gives  the     withftanding  the  jealoufv  of  the  Englifli,  to  (how  him  marks 
Scotch        Qf  his  efieem,  particularly  in  a  cafe,  which  demonftrated  ^is 
Angular*      finccrity.     This  young  prince,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Mark  of  hit  king  to  the  fiege  of  Ludlow,  approaching  too  near  the  walls, 
affeaion.     ^as  like  to  have  been  pulled  from  his  horfe  by  an  iron  hook 
Brompt.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  a  rope,  if  Stephen,  with  the  hazard  of  his  own 
Hored.        life,  had  not  refcued  him.     An  a&ion  which  redounded  as 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  king  as  of  the  prince  for  whom 
he  tefliiied  fo  great  an  affection. 
Theobald         This  fame  year  Alberic,  the  pope's  legate  in  England, 
ek€led        called  a  fynod,  where  Theobald,  abbot  of^ec,  was  eleded 
an^iHiop    archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  great  fatisfaikion  of  the 
J     "^"    Englifli,  who  had  with  regret  beheld  the  metropolitan  fee  va- 
R.  Hagulft.  cant  two  years. 

Stephen's  late  peace  with  Scotland,  and  his  advantages 
^  ^_2'_t  over  bis  domeftick  enemies,  procured  him  a  tranquillity 
The  king  which  feemed  likely  to  continue.  And  probably,  it  would 
faUs  out  not  have  been  difturbed,  if  an  unfeafbnable  quarrel  with  the 
njiththc  clergy,  had  not  hurled  him  down  from  the  height  of  gran- 
^msb.      ^^^  ^"^  S'^ry  ^^  ^  ^^^  deplorable  ftate  a  fovereign  could 

Ord  Vital 

Gervat      '       ^  ^^  tnarried,    during  his  ftay  in  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  by  whom  he 

England,  Ada,  fifter  of  Willianfi  earl  of  had    three  ibni,   Malcolm,  William, 

Warrcfi,  Waknui  earl  of  Melknt,  and  and  David.    J.  Hagul^. 

yoffiUy 
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foBSblf  be  reduced  to.    The  bifliops  had  been  very  inftrii- 
mental  in  placing  him  on  the  throne.     From  that  time  their  < 
power  was  fo  much  increafed,  that  it  was  no  lefs  dangerous 
for  die  king  to  make  them  his  enemies,  than  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  have  them  in  his  intereft  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
lioa.     Neverthelefsy  his  jcaloufy  of  their  power,  fufFered  him 
not  to  confider,  with  his  wonted  prudence,  the  danger  he 
cxpofed    himfelf  to,  in  refolving  to  humble  them.     Roger, ' 
bimop  ofSalifbury,  Kad   two  caftles  as  ftrona  as  they  were  Their  great 
fiatdv,  one  at  the  Devizes  *,  and  the  other  at  Sherborn,  and  p^^-  . 
was  buildine  a  third  at  Malmfbury.    Alexander  his  nephew,  Huntihjii 
bilhop   of  Lincoln,  had  built  one  at  Newark,  not  fcrupling  Brompc  ' 
to  declare  openly,  it  was  deflgned  as  much   for  the  fecurity 
as  the  dignity  of  his  church.     Nigel,  bifliop  of  Ely,   ano- 
ther of  RcMg;er's  nephews,  imitating  the  ftate  of  his  uncle  and 
coufiii)  aoedled  a  magnificence  in  his  retinue  and  houfe,  that 
excited  the  envy  of  (bme,  and  the  indignation  of  all.  Whert 
dicfe  three  prelates  came  to  court,  they  were  attended  with 
many  armed  followers,  as  if  they  defigned  rather  to  brave    . 
the  King,  than  to  pay  him  their  refpeds.     This  pomp  and  THe  king 
grandeur  procuring  them  enemies,  there  were  foitie  that  took  f^.^'of"*^'' 
occafion   to  wifper  in  the  king's  ear,  that  he  could  not  be  them, 
iafe  as  long  as  the  bifliops  were  fo  powerful.     His  fufpicions 
were  further  confirmed  by  the  rumour  of  Matilda's  prepar- 
ing to  come  into  England^  where  (he  had  a  ftrong  party. 
Though  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  had   been  a  principal   in- 
firument  of  Stephen's  eledion,  yet  he  fancied  him  gained 
by  Matilda,'  and  in  this  belief  formed  a  defign  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  bifliop  and  his  nephews.     It  was  not  long 
before  an  opportunity  offered.     In  a  general  affembly  held  at  upsii  i 
Oxford,  the  retainers  of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  quarrelling  qnarrd  at 
With  thofeof  Alan  ofBretagne,  earl  of  Richmond^  ohe  ^^' ^^^''flJ;^*,**** 
the  earrs  knights  chanced  to  be   killed  in  the  fcUfHe,  and  ^^3  ")^j^ 
many  wounded  on  bodi  fides  •.    The  bifliop's  men  had  the  m  ippcar  ki 
advantage,  being  aififted  by  thofe  of  the  bilhops  of  Ely  and  ^»s  court. 
Lincoln,   and  of  the  chancellor,    whb  pafled  for  Roger's    "^•* 

4  Rine  Stephen  was  lofonoed  they     him  no  good,  Isrings  along  with  htm 
fortifying  that  cafilfc  againft  him.      Kit  two  nephews^  the  biihops  of  Lin* 


vhicfa  wastheteifonof  his  ieizing  it«  coin  and  Ely,  and  a    ^'try  large  reti' 

Ger?as.  nn%  well  armed.  The  kingi  upon  theif 

«  Gervafe  ghes  thii  account  of  the  approach,  being  afraid  of  fome  trra- 

EDattcr,  ths  king,  when  he  heard  that  chery,  orders  his    men  to  ftand  upcd 

the  caltic  of  Devi«e«  was  fortifying  a-  the  dcfenfive ;     Whilft   the  king  and 

^alnft  him,   fends  for  Roger  bifliop  of  the  bifhopt  were  conferring  to)^ether^ 

SalilbBTy  to  come  to  him   at  Oxford,  a  quarrel  arofe  between  the  king's  and 

The  biihop  fu^fting  the  king  mesftit  the  biifaop*s  attendanu^  Arc. 

VgjL.  IL  O  nephew. 
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nephew,  though  in  truth  he  was  his  fon  '.  The  king^  wil- 
ling to  improve  this  occafion  to  mortify  the  whole  family, 
fummoned  them  all  four  to  appear  at  his  court,  and  anfwer 
for  this  riot  of  their  domefticks.  This  fummons  wais  juft 
and  legal,  but  the  fatisfa£tion  demanded  by  the  kins  was 
exceffive.  He  was  not  content  with  the  penalty  enjoined 
by  the  )aw  in  the  like  cafes,  but  infifted  upon  the  bifliops 
delivering  into  his  hands  all  their  caftles,  as  a  fecurity  for 
their  future  allegiance.  This  demand  Teeming  too  exorbi- 
rant  to  the  prelates,  they  defired  time  to  confider  of  the 
matter.  Whilft  the  king  waited  for  their  anfwer,  the  bifhop 
of  Ely  abfented  himfelf,  and  retired  to  Roger  his  uncle's 
caftle  at  the  Pevizes.  This  flight  breaking  off  the  accom- 
modation, the  king  went  immediately  and  laid  fiege  to  the 
caftle,  where  was  alfo  Matilda,  wife  or  concubine  of  the 
biOiop  of  Saliibury.  The  place  being  very  flrong,  the 
king,  who  forefaw  the  difficulty  of  the  fiege,  bethought  him- 
fel  of  an  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  it  without  lofs  of  time. 
He  ordered  the  bilhop  of  Salifbury  and  the  chancellor  to  be 
led  up  clofe  to  the  wall  s,  and  fent  word  to  Matilda,  unle(s 
fhe  delivered  up  the  caftle,  the  chancellor  fhould  be  im- 
mediately hanged,  neither  ihould  the  biihop  eat  or  drink 
till  it  was  furrendered.  Thefe  threats  producing  the  effcfl: 
he  expedled,  fhe  delivered  up  the  caftle  \  where  he  found 
forty  thoufand  marks  in  ready  money.  The  biihop  of  Lin- 
coln purchafed  his  liberty,  by  furrendering  to  the  king  his 
caftle  of  Sleaford.  Shortly  after,  Stephen  became  mafter 
iikewife  of  the  caftles  of  Salift)ury,  Malmft)ury,  and  Sherborn* 
With  the  money,  found  in  thele  places,  where  the  bifliops 
kept  their  treafures,  he  purchafed  the  friendftiip  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.  This  alliance 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage,  of  Euftace,  fon  of  Stephen, 
with  Conftantia,  fifter  to  Lewis  the  young,  who  fucceeded 
Lewis  the  grofs,  his  father. 

The  king's  feverity  to  the  bifhops  very  much  difpleafed 
all  the  clergy,  who  made  loud  complaints.  The  archbifhop 
of  Roan,  being  then  in  England^  was  the  only  one  not 
offended  at  it.  He  was  of  opmion  that^  without  ftriking  at 
the  immunities  of  the  church,  the  king  mignc  dirpoITeft  the 


t  Roger,  the  king's  chancellor,  was 
the  biihop's  fon  by  Maud  of  Ramsbury 
his  concubine.     Tyrrel. 

g  The  biihop  was  unbound,  but  the 
chancellor  was  led  in  fetters  with  « 
halter  ab«ttt  his  neck.    Maliaib. 


li  Mand  delhrered  up  the  Keep,  or 
chief  place  of  ftrength,  and  fo  forced 
the  biihop  of  Ely  to  forrender  the  whole 
caftle,  in  confideration  be  might  have 
his  liberty.  Ord.  Vital.  Nigel  nn^ 
baniihed.    R.  de  Dione* 

bi(hop$ 
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Uhops  of  their  fortified  caftles,  which  concerned  not  their     1139. 
privileges  as  churchmen.     But  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  ^  -%y-*«4 
lately  made  legate  for  England,  was  not  of  his  mind.  This  '^^^^^ 
prelate  was  fecretly  difpleafed  with   the  king  his  brother,  chdteron- 
Ibf  not  admitting  him  into  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  K  He  dettakea  the 
cxpc(^ed  otherwife,  when  he    laboured  fo  heartily  to  place  f?"^*  **^J|^« 
him  on  the  throne.     But  finding  there  was  no  likelihood  of  ^^jj^ 
his  having  for  the  future  any  fhare  in  the  government,  he  king  before 
eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  creating  him  trouble,  jA"*^' 
under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  church.  To  h^.  * 
that  purpofe,    he  called  a  fynod  at  Winchefler,  and  fum-  M.  Paris, 
moaed  Uie  king  to  appear  and  give  an  account  of  his  a9- 
tions.    At  the  opening   of  the  fynod,  he  aggravated  in  a 
virulent  Latin  fpeech  all  that  Stephen  had  done  againft  the 
three  bifliops.     He  exhorted  the  prelates  vigoroufly  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  church  ^,  protefting  he  would  put  in  execution  the  de- 
uces of  the  council,  though  it  coil  him  the  friendfliip  of 
the  king,  the  lofs  of  his  eftaie,  and  even  life  itfelf.     Stephen  M.  Par!*, 
had  fent  to  the  council  fome  lords,   with  Alberic  de  Vere  a  P-  77- 
iaiDous  civilian  '•      As  foon   as  the  legate    had  ended  his 
Ipach,  thcfe  lords  demanded,  why  the  king  was  fummoned 
thither.    The  legate  anfwered,  to  give  a  reafon  of  his  im- 
pnfoning  the  biOiops,  and  defpoiling  them  of  their  eftates, 
I  crime,  added  he,  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  chriftian  world. 
AJh«»nc,  raking  him  up,  faid,  the  pi«Iates  were  punifhed  not 
asbifhops,  but  as  the  kind's  fervants.     The  biuv)p  of  Salif- 
hury  not  relifliing  that  diftin<Elion,  roundly  told  him,  the 
hAops  could  not,  in  any  refpeft,  be  confidered  as  the  king's 
fenrants.    The  majority  of  the  fynod  being  of  the  fame  opi-  ArehbiAop 
^n,  the  archbifhop  of  Roan,  who  thought,   the  epifcopal  pfc^i^for 
dignity  did  not  render  a  fubjeift  independint,  endeavoured  to  the  king, 
^  them  right.     He  demanded,  whether  they  could  clearly 
prove  by  the  canons,  that  bifliops  ought  of  right  to  have 
fomfied  caftles?  but,  fuppofe  (fays  he)  you  can  prove  fuch 
aright  by  the  canons,  ought  you  not  to  commit  your  caftles 
to  the  icing's  difpofal,  when  the  kingdom  is  threatened  with 
*n  invafion  ?  is  it  not  the  king's  bufinefs  to  take  care  of  the 
^^J  otthe  ftate  ?  and  can  fuojeds  refufc  to  admit  him  in- 
to ^hcir  caftles    without  incurring  the    guilt  of  rebellion  ? 
Thtfe  arguments  not  prevailing  with   the  bifliops  to  dcfift 

'  Or  nther,  becanfe  lie  ha^ot  been  cham))er  of  the  court  or  great  council^ 

"■wttrhbiAopof  Canterhury.  Ocrvas.  and  the  bifliop  of  Lincoln  in  his  lodg- 

*  He  iofifted  chiefly  on  the  bifliop  ing.     Malmfb. 
*  Saiift  iry  being  iei*cd   in  the  very  1  Anctilor  of  the  «arl$  of  OxforJ. 

O  2  from 
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1 1 39.  from  their  pretenfion,  the  legate  moved  to  excommunicate 
^^y-^V  the  kmg,  and  fend  deputies  to  Rome  to  carrv  their  com^ 
The  legate  plaints,  to  the  pope.  Then  the  lords  fcnt  oy  the  king, 
cxcommaX  thought  it  time  to  fpeak  in  a  higher  tone.  They  declared, 
eate  the  if  the  f^nod  o/Fered  to  excommunicate  the  king,  the  bifhops 
*w»K«  would  foon  have  caufe  to  repent,  and  if  any  prefumed  to  go 

to  Rome,  on  fuch  an  occafton,  their  return  would  be  very 
difficult.     This  declaration  made  fuch  impreflion  on  the  bi(h^ 
ops,  that  none  of  them   were  willing  to  expofe  themfelves 
J^SfkS'  ^^  *^  '^*"8'^  refentment,  to  gratify  the  legate.  Accordingly, 
jM^Parjj^^' the  fynod  being  fatisfied  with  ordering  a  deputation   to  the 
king  to  demand  a  fuitable  reparation,  broke  up  after  a  three 
day's  feflion.     Purfuant    to  this  refolution,   the  legate  and 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  went  to  the  king,  and  earnefily  be- 
fought  him  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the  ecclefiaflical 
and  fccular  powers.     Which  was,  in  plain  Englifli,  requir- 
ing him  to  make  ample  fatisfailion  to  the  clergy,  otherwife 
a  rupture  was  unavoidable,  for  this  was  the  real  meaning 
of  their  words.     It  cannot  be  conceived  on  what  other  foun- 
dation the  clergy  then  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the 
crown,  than  their  being  grown  fo  powerful  that  they  thought, 
the  king  could  not  (land  without  them.     Formerly,    during 
the  empire  of  the  Saxons,  the  bifhops  thought  it  an  honour 
to  be  ranked  with  the  Thanes,  that  is,  with  the  king's  fer- 
Vants.     After  the  Norman  conqueft,  William  T.  threw  the 
bifhops  into  prifon  upon  bare  fufpicions :  fome  he  banilHed, 
others  he  deprived  of  their  bifhopricks,  without  any  one's 
daring  to  ftir,  and  the  people  looked  on  unconcerned.     Bui 
in   the  reign  of  Stephen,  it  was  an  unheard  of  crime  to  dif- 
poflefs  the  bifhops  of  their  caflles,  and  an  unpardonable  rafh- 
nefs  to  ftyle  them  die  kill's  fervants*     For  fome  time  pafJ, 
the  clergy  had  eftallifhed'  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  main  of 
religion  confiftcd  in  upholding  the  church  in  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  ftie  herfelf  was  pleafed  to  afTume. 
^he  ptopic       Be  this  as  it  will,  the  people  were  all  in  ciombuftion  upon 
fide  with  the  this  occafion,  as  if  themfelves  had  been  deprived  of  their  H- 
Maknib      herties.     The  whole  kingdom  fwarmed  in  an  infbnt  with 
Ord;  Vital*  malccontentSj  who  only  wanted  a  leader  to  command  them. 
Matilda       In  fine,  the  clergy's  faSion  was  fo  flrong*  that  mofl  of  the 
comes  into    j^  j^^jg  came  over  to  their  fide  and  efpoufed  their  caufe. 
OrdTvitaJis.  The  cmprefs  thinking  this  a  favourable  juncture,  rcfolved  to 
Brompt.       improve  it  and  go  into  England,  though  (he  had  but  one 
Maimib.      hundred  and  forty  men  to  attend  her.     This  was  a  very  in- 
^  ^^'       confiderable  number  for  the  undertaking,  {he  was  meditating, 

but 
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but  flie  relied  on  a  powerful  aid  from  the  malecontents.     1139.  * 
Sbc  took  up  her  firft  quarters  at  the  caftle  of  Arundel,  be-  i^-*y^— ^ 
longing  to  the  queen  dowager,  as  part  of  her  dowry  ".     The  ?5"2**. 
earl  ofGloucefter,  who  came  with  his  fifter,  thinking  her  Htlntingd, 
fife  in  a  place  where  flie  was  received  with  all  the  refpec^ 
due  to  her  rank,  left  her  and  went  to  Briftol.     Mean  while,  Molmib. 
Stiephen,  who  was  befleging  Marlborough,  being  informed 
rf  Matilda's  arrival^  fuddenly  raifed  the  fiege  and  marched 
towards  Arundel.     Upon  the  king's  approach,  the  queen  is  befiegediy 
^wager  repented  of  admitting  Matilda,  fearing  it  might  oc-  the  Jung  sa 
cafion  the  lo(s  of  her  caftle,  with  all  the  privileges  Sie  eii-  ^^^*^ 
jo^d  in  England*    On  the  other  hand,  honour  and  honefty  Qcnlu 
would  not  fufFer  her  to  deliver  her  gueft  into  the  hands  of 
bcr  eneipy.     To  get  clear  of  this  perplexity,  £he  fent  the 
king  word,  if  heimifted  iipon  the  delivery  of  the  cmprefs,  fhe 
was  no  Ie(s  bent,  on  her  fide,  to  protect  her,  ti!l  fome  or 
other  came  to  her  relief.     But  withal  jhe  defired  him  to 
confider,  (he  had  not  entertained  her  as  an  enemy  to  the 
king,  but  £LS  her  daughter-in-law^  widow  of  a  great  em-* 
peror,  to  whom  {he  could  not  be  excufed  from  paying  the 
rcfpcS  due  to  her.    That  her  intent  was  not  to  countenance 
hcrdefigns  againft  him,  but  only  to  prevent  any  ill  from 
befalling  her  whilft  under  her  roof.    In  fine,  fhe  propofed 
to  the  king  that  Matilda  might  have  leave  to  retire  to  fome 
other  place,  where  it  would  be  as  eaiy  to  bcfiege  hftr  as  in 
Arundel  caftle.     That  by  this  generouty  he  would  oblige  a 
<|ueen,  widow  of  a  great  monarch,  his  uncle  and  benefador, 
without  the  leaft  detriment  to  himfelf.     Whether  Stephen  and  condua- 
was  feafible  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  take  the  caftle  bcfore^|j^^^'j*y  ^^ 
it  was  relieved,  or  thought  himfelf  bound  to  oblige  the  jviam.ihiij, 
queen  fo  far,  he  gave  his  word,  Matilda  fhould  be  fafely 
conducted  to  Briftol,  which  was  accordingly  done  **.     But 
he  had  too  much  reafon  to  repent  .afterwards  of  his  being  fo 
generous.     Matilda,  after  fome  ftay  at  Briftol,  removed  to 

■  Adeliza,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  earl  of  Augie.   Sandford  geneal.  p.  ay, 
^ffcy,  firft  earl  of  Brabant,  wa«  wife  «  By  the  bUhop  of  Wincheftcr.   Ger- 

«f  Henry  I.  fourteen  yean,  who  gave  vafe.     The  anonymous  author  of  thi$ 

fe  uid»wer  the  caftle  aod  earldom  of  king's  a^liont,  fayt,  Stephen  was  per^p 

Awndel,    She  was  afterwards  married  fuade^  to  it  by  the  bifliop  of  Winchcf-' 

to  WiJrtam  dcAibtni,  m  her  right  eari  ter,  for  fear   the  carl  of  Gloucdler 

rf  Arandel,  by  whom  {he  had  Wil-  mignt  fubdue  great  part  of  the  kingr 

™(aod  finom  him,  by  the  FitzaJans,  dom,  whilft  the  ficge  ihould  laft.    This 

(vUof  Arundel,  Thomas  Howard,  the  advice,  whether  given  fiu^ierely  or  to 

prefept  duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  of  ruin  the  king,  ihc  author  does  not  de- 

^raaW  derives  his  dcfccnt)  aod  God-  termioe. 
^J  ^  Albioiy  aod  Aiice>  wife  of  Joha 

O  3  Gloucefter. 


^>^ 
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1139.  Glouccfter  •.  Whilft  flic  remained  in  thcfe  two  cities,  (he 
\^^^mmmj  fo  artfully  managed  in  her  favour  the  difcontents  of  the  clergjr 
Matilda  ^nd  nobility,  that  flic  gained  them  both  to  her  intercft,  and 
^TnoblM  ^  ^^^^^  means,  almoft  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
ftnd  clergy.  There  adhered  to  the  king  only  a  few  barons,  and  his  fo- 
G.  R.  S.  reign  army,  which,  though  ill  paid,  ferved  him  faithfully  p. 
p-  945-  I  fhall  not  undertake  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  civil 

1 140-    ^ar,  which,  like  the  reft  of  that  kind,  furniflies  more  in- 
Acivii^  Aances  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  than  of  glorious  aftions. 
Malmib.    *  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  obierving  the  principal  events. 
Sax.  Ann,     Whilft  it  lafted,  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided,  every  city, 
Genrai,       county,   and  perfon  fiding  with  the  king  or  the  emprefs, 
according  as  they  were  fwayed  by  paflion  or  intereft.     The 
lords,  neareft  in  neighbourhood  and  blood;  fell  upon  one 
another  in  a  cruel  manner,  burning  the  houfes,  and  pilla- 
ging the  vaflals  of  each  other,  fo  that  a  terrible  confudon 
was  quickly  fpread  over  the  whole  kingdom.     In  this  fatal 
anarchy,  the  barons,  ading  as  fovereigns,  grievoufly  op- 
prefled  the  people,  and  were  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  coin  their 
own  money.    On  the  other  hand,  the  king  and  Matilda, 
inftead  of  redrefling,  connived  at  thefe  proceedings,  fearing 
^  the  calling  their  friends  to  account  would  make  them  change 

*^'     '  fides.     Moreover,  the  foreign  foldiers,  of  whom  Stephen*s 
army  entirely  confifted,    occalioned    ftill   further  diforders. 
As  the  king  was  not  able  to  pay  them  duly,  he  was  forced 
to  fuffer  them  to  plunder  the  poor  people,  who,  though  in- 
nocent, felt  the  grcateft  fliare  of  the  calamities  fuch  a  w^ 
produces. 
The  bUhop       Mean  time,  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  beine  at  laft  fen- 
tw^tt*^  fible  of  his  error  in  rajfing  a  ftorm,  which  he  forefaw  would 
with  the      infallibly  overwhelm  the  king,  his  brother,  fuddenly  changed 
king.  fides.    He  reflefted,  that  being  brother  to  Stephen,  he  hini- 

*'^'*^^*  felf  would  certainly  be  involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with  him, 
and  confequcntly,  it  was  his  intereft  to  fupport  him,  inftead 
of  promoting  his  deftrucSion.  And  therefore,  defurous  of 
regaining  the  king's  confidence  by  fome  important  fervicp, 
he  dre^  tp  Winchefter  2^  good  num^jer  of  lords,  friends  to 
Matilda,  and  detained  them  prifoi^erf,  till  they  delivered 
their  caftles  to  the  king, 

o  Where  fhe  wai  received  by  Milo  conftabdarlut.    Con.  Plor.  Wig. 

the  king's  conftable,  who  vrat  deputy  p  This  year,  one  Ralph,  a  clergyman 

governor  of  the  cafllc  under  Robert,  belonging  to  the  bifliop  of  Ely.  formed  a 

Malmfb.     This  Milo  is  called  de  Glo-  confpiracy  to  kill  all  the  Normans  ixr 

eelUia  (omcs  conftabularius,  and  re^is  f  ngland,    R«  de  Diceto. 

Amidft 
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Amidftall  his  difficulties,  Stephen  fhowed  a  firmnefs  that 
kept  many  from  deferting    him,   which,    doubtlefe,    they ' 
would  have  done  upon  the  leaft  flgns  of  faint  heartednefs.  Stephen'* 
For  it  is    always  the  cafe,   when,  on  the  like  occafions,  JJ^f^"""^* 
princes  feem  to  dtftruft  their  fortune  or  abilities.     Inftead  of 
being  daunted  at  the  violent  (hocks  he  received,  Stephen 
daily  endeavoured  to  remedy,  by  his  valour  and  prudence, 
the  evils  he  fuflFered  by  the  revolt  of  his  fubjefb.     He  even  ^c  htfteps 
^)ed  to  put  an  end  to  them  at  once,  by  layin2;f:ege  to^*^*^j" 
Waliingford,    where   Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter^a  chfj^ 
werefliut  up.     But  meeting  with  more  difficulties  in  this  the  ficgc into 
fiegc  than  he  imagined,  he  turned  it  into  a  blockade  *».     He  J  Wockadc. 
was  no  (boner  retired,  but  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  got  out  of  q*'^^"^ 
the  caftle,    and   went  and   feized  Worcefter,    whilft   the 
barons  of  his  party  ravaged  the  counties  of  Cheftcr  and 
Nottingham. 

A/lean  time  Matilda,  finding  herfelf  too  clofely  pent  up  in  Matilda  re- 
Wallingford,  found  means  to  get  from  thence  and  retire  to  J*!^'  ^^ 
Lincoln,     As  foon  as  the  king  had  notice  of  it,  he  formed  ^jj^'jj^  j, 
Aedefign  of  furprifing  her,  well  knowing,  Lincoln,  where  bcfieged,  but 
he  had  many  friends,  could  not  be  defended  by  the  few^F**- 
troops  Matilda  had  with   her.     He  would  have  taken  his  ^u^!^' 
rival  in  that  place,  which  held  out  but  a  few  days,  had  (he  M.  piris. 
not  contrived  to  efcape,  whilft  the  articles  of  the  capitula-  B^wnpt. 
tJon  were  drawing.     Stephen,  miffing  his  aim,  retired  with-jij^** 
^t  leaving  a  garrifon  in  the  town,  for  fear  of  weakening  his 
*rniy.     He  was  hardly  gone,  when  he  was  informed  that  Ord.  Vital. 
Ac  earl  of  Chefter  ',  fon-in-law  of  the  carl  of  Gloucefter,  P-  9»i- 
was  come  thither  with  his  wife  and  brother  »,  to  keep  their 
Chriftmas.     His  great  defire  to  have  thefe  three  perfons  in  Stephen  be- 
his  power,  made  him  march  back  with  fuch  fpeed  that  the  ^cg«  the 
farl  had  but  juft  time  to  retire  into  the  caftle,  which  was  ^^J^ 
immediately  invefted.     However,  he  found  means  to  efcape 
to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  to  defire  him  to  come  to  the  re- 
i^^^of  the  befieged,  who  could  not  hold  out  long.     The  earJ  The  earl  of 
<f  Gloucefter,  willing  to  deliver  his  own  daughter,  drew  all  oio««ftc«; 
^is  troops  together,  and  marched  to  Lincoln  with  that  fpeed,  ^^^^  ^  '** 
tnathe  was  like  to  furprife  the  kinfj:,  who  never  imagined  Battle  of 
Wm  fo  near.     Having  forded  the  Trent,  which  the  king  J;*""*^?* 
*t)ught  imprafticable,  he  came  on  a  fuddcn  fo  clofe  to  the  ^ah^gb. 

1  And  went  and  laid  fiege  to  Malmf-  1155*    by  Maod  hit  wife    (yonngeft 

I        j!^>  Troabridgc,  and   Cenic  caftlcs.  daughter  of  Robert  earl  of  Cheftcr)  an4 

^"^<»fc,  William  Peverel,  lord  of  Nottingham. 

i,          '  l^snulpb  de  Qeroqiis,  fourth  earl  of  •  WiUA^m  ite  Romarai  Sax.  AdU. 
I        ^^*    He  is  faid  to  be  poifojied  ia  ' 
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royal  army,  that  neither  fide  c6uld  poffibly  avoid  lighting.- 
The  two  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  battle  began,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  fought  on  both  fides  with  equal  bravery  ^ 
But  at  length  the  Jcing's  borfe,  confifting  of  Flemings  and 
Bretons,  giving  ground,  they  were  fo  vigoroufly  prefled, 
that  they  could  never  rally  more.  The  earl  of  Gloucefteif 
improved  this  advantage,  not  to  purfue  the  flying  horfe,  whp 
were  incapable  of  hurting  him,  but  to  fall  on  the  king's  in* 
fantry,  whp  being  deftitute  of  the  afliftance  of  the  cavalry^ 
took  to  flight  alfo. 

Mpn  time,  Stephen,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
offlyms:,  was  left  almoft  alone,  and  on  foot,  in  the  mtdil: 
pf  the  field  of  battle,  aiTauIted  by  multitudes,  but  refilling 
all  their  efForts  with  an  aftdniihing  valour.  If  the  horfe  had 
rallied  in  the  |T)can  while,  he  might  have  freed  bimfelf  froni 
this  danger,  to  his  immortal  fame.  But  deftitute  of  all 
ailiflance,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  yield  to  numbers,  ber  ' 
ing  furrounded  on  all  fides.  However,  it  was  not  till  the  laft 
extremity,  for  his  battle  ax  breaking  by  the  force  of  his. 
blows,  he  drew  his-  fword,  and  defended  himfelf  for  aeon* 
fulerable  time,  foaming  with  rage  to  fee  himfelf ,  thus  aban- 
doned by  his  army.  At  length,  after  performing  more  than 
^ould  naturally  he  expeded  ^om  4  Angle  perfon  in  his  con* 
dition,  his  fword  flying  in  pieces,  and  little  more  than  the 
hilt  remaining  in  his  hand,  he  was  knocked  down  on  his 
knpes  with  a  ftone.  Whereupon  William  de  Kains  a  va- 
liant knight  ran  in,  and,  feizing  him  by  the  helmet,  prefented 
his  fword  to  his  throat,  threatening  to  kill  him  unleishe 
yielded  himfelf  prifoner.    Notwithftanding  the  extreme  dan* 

fer  he  wa$  in,  he  refufed  to  furrender  to  any  but  the  earl  of 
jloucefter,  who  by  good  fortune  was  near  at  hand.  A^ 
foon  as  the  earl  had  him  in  his  p<:^wer,  he  conduced  him  to 
the  emprefs  \  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  caftlq 
pf  Briitol^  where  he  wa§  ignoniinioufly  laid  in  irons  ^. 


t  The  king^s  chief  ofl^cm  io  this 
battlci  were,  AUft  ear]  of  Richmond, 
Robert  count  de  Mellent,  Hugh  Bigod, 
carl  Simon,  the  carl  of  Warren,  carl 
pf  Albemarle,  Williipi  of.  Vprcs. 
pcrvafc.     M.  Pairs. 

u  Who  was  then  at  Glouccfter,  Gcr- 
Tafc.  This  battle  was  fought  on  Can- 
^emas  day.  Sax.  Ann.  The  chief 
oerfons  niade  prifoncrs,  were,  Bernard 
Sc  Baliol,  Roger  de  Mowbray,  Richard 
^  Courcry,  William  FoiTarc^  Baldwin^ 


Richard  Fitsnrfin,  ^9^am  Pevcte!. 
William  Clerfeith,  Sec,  William  carl 
of  Albemarle,  retired  during  the  fight, 
J.  Hagulft.     Gervafe. 

ir  MalmfbAry  fayi,  he  was  honoora- 
bly  ufed  at  firftn  but,  at  length,  by  the 
inftigation  of  fo'me  who  pretended,  he 
had  been  fevcral  times  beyond  the 
founds  of  his  confinement,  he  was  put 
in  irons.  Malmlb.  He  was  not  laid 
in  irons  till  after  Matilda's  flight  from 
Oxford.    Gervale.    M.  Paris. 

WhUft 
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Wbilft  this  unfortunate  prince  was  in  fo  deploaUe  a  con-     iX4i« . 
£tion,  Matilda  improved  the  advantages  lately  gained  by  U  m^,^ 
her  aitns«     All  England  deierted  the  captive  kingi  except  ^^^  ■ 
London  and  Kent,  where  he  bad  ftill  foine  frien<b  left  by  ^^^  ^ 
the  means  of  the  queen,  bis  fpoufe,  Euftace,  his  fon,  and  pdt. 
William  d'Ypres  his  favourite.    The  barons  who  preferved  ^J^"*^ 
their  allegiance,  retired  to  London,  where  they  had  intereft  mTp^ 
enough  to  gain  admittance,  and  prevail  with  the  citizens  to 
make  a  confederacy  with  them  in  favour  of  the  king.    Nor-  ^^  ^  . 
mandy  foon  followed  the  example  of  England.    No  fociner  NarnwiSw!* 
had  the  earl  of  Anjou  received  advice  of  the  king's  impriron-  Malmsb.  * 
ment,  but  he  repaired  to  Normandy,  to  caufe  the  emorefs  Ccnral*. 
his  wife  to  be  acknowledged,  which  he  ea^ly  accomplimed. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  king  of  Scotland,  breaking  th'e  late 
treaty,  invaded  the  northern  counties,  under  pretence  of  af- 
fiiUng  the  emprefs,  but  in  reality  for  his  own  private  ad^ 
vantage. 

The  vidory  of  Lincoln. feemed  at  once  to  place  Matilda  J^^^, 
on  the  throne,  but  there  was  one  obftaclemore  to  funnount,  ter  comet  * 
before  (he  could  hope  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  fuccefs,  overto 
which  was,  to  gain  the  biihop  of  Winchcfter.    Thiis.pre-  q'^'^J 
late,  who,  by  his  dignity  of  legate  was  at  the  head  of  the  p.'95'3/ 
clergy,  might  poi&bly  fet  that  powerful  body  agairift  her,  Malmtb. 
wh<^  example  had  great  influence  upon  the  nobles  add  peo-  !•  ^aguUt 
pie.     She  deemed  it  necelTary  therefore  to  endeavouir  before 
all  things  to  win  him  from  the  king,  and  with  this  view 
went  to  him  at  Winchefter.     He  nude  fome  difficulty  at 
firft  to  hearken  to  her  propofals.    But  upon  her  offeijng  him  Qw^^ 
the  diipofal  of  all  the  church  preferments,  he  threw  up  the 
caufe  of  the  king  his  brother,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  en- 
deavours to  procure  Matilda  the  fulFrages  of  the  clergy.     He 
even  took  his  oath  to  her  beforehand  ^^  but  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  it  (hould  be  binding  no  Ipnger  than  flie  kept  true      »    . 
to  her  promifes.     On  the  morrow,  he  received  her  with 
great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  he  folemniy  ex- 
communicated all  the  king's  friends,  and  abfolved  all  thofe  Thctrch- 
that  fliould  abandon  his  party  and  come  over  to  the  emprefi.  Jj^jJ^^ 
Shortly  after  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fwore  likewife  to  fJ^aJ  to 
Matilda.    But  he  was  fo  fcrupulous  as  to  procure  the  king's  Matilda. 

J  Cervafe. 

«  And  likewife  Matflda  hcMf,  Ro-  biihop  of  Wiocbeflor*  thitt  be  Aoiild 
bat  earl  of  Gloocefter,  Brian  FiUcount  have  the  chief  management  of  affairs, 
narque&y  i.  e.  governor  of  WaiUingford,  the  difpofal  of  church  prefermenta,  &c. 
*nA  Mllo  (afterwards  earl  of  Hp^ord)  For  this  purpofe  there  waa  a  teonvcotioii 
^cboqad  thcmielve8  by  o A  to  the     in  ths  fields  aear  Winchefter.  Malnab. 

fonfent 
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1 141.    confertt  firft,  which  he  went  to  aik  himfelf  of  Stephen  in 
»  ""W'-i^  prifon. 

csOIj  a7  Md     '^^^  was  nothing  nrjorc  wanting  to  Matilda  but  the  fcal 
fttwLdIrf-<>f  P^hlick  authority  to  be  really  queen  of  England.     But, 
tcr,  who     though  (he  was  fure  of  the  confent  of  the  temporal  lords, 
•^***-    flie  was  apprehcnfive  of  meeting  with  oppofition  from  the 
M^mth.     clergy,  who  probablj^  would  be  more  fcrupulous  on  account 
of  their  oath  to  the  king.     The  legate  taking  upon  him  to 
accompliih  this  affair,  called  a  council  at  Winchefter,  where 
^1  the  hiihops  and  abbots  were  prefent.     The  day  before 
the  opening  of  the  fynod,  the  legate  privately  conferred,  firft 
with  the  bifhops,  thea  with  the  abbots,  and  laftly  with  the 
arch^deaicons.  .  It  is  not  known  what  pafled  at  thefe  private 
confcirences,  but  it  was  plain,  next  day,  what  ufe  the  legate 
was  willing  to  make  of  them.    As  foon  as  the  council  was 
aflembled,  he  made  a  Jong  fpeech,  endeavouring  to  fhow 
that  the  male  adminiftration,  inilncerity,   and  tyranny  of 
Steplmn,  had  hten  the  fole  caufe  of  all  the  troubles  in  the 
kingdom.     He  owned  that  indeed  he  had  pledged  his  faith 
for  him,  when  the  neceffity  of  affair^  had,  as  it  were,  com- 
pelled the  Engllfh  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head  :  adding, 
he  was  deceived  the  firft,  and  with  extreme  grief  faw  him- 
felf obliged  to  revoke  his  engagement.     He  iniifted  upon  his 
former  oath  to  Matilda,  adding  it  was  more  reafonable  to  re- 
gard the;  orders  of  his  eternal  Father,  whofe  will  it  was  that 
juftice  flaould  be  done  the  emprefs,  than  the  .interefts  of  a 
natural  brother,     Then  he  faid,  he  had  done  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  make  Stephen  fenfible  of  his  errors,  even  to 
the  fumnioning  him  before  a  fynod,  but  that  all  his  bro- 
dierly  and  kind  admonitions  had  proved  inef{^£tual.     That 
this  obftiaancy  was  a  clear  evidence  to  the  Englifh,  what 
calamitieit  they  would  have  been  expofed  to  under  the  go- 
vernment of  uich  a  prince,  if  it  had  not  pleafed  divine  Pro- 
vidence to  give  fentence  againft  him  by  fufFcring  him  to  be 
smprxfoned.    Inline,  fince  God's  judgments  were  now  fallen 
on  the  king  whom  they  had  clcSed,  they  were  to  atone 
for  their  fault,  by  reftoring  the  crown  to  the  princefs,  to 
whom  of  right  it  oelonged.     I  have,  therefore,  continues  he, 
convened  you,  by  virtue  of  the  apoftolick  power  committed 
unto  me,    to  confult   about   the  means   of  appeafmg  the 
troubled  of  the  ftate.     This  affair  was  debated  yefterday  in 
the  prefence  of  the  greatcft  part  of  the  clergy,  who  beyond 
all  difpute  have  a  principal  fhare  in  the  eleftion  of  the  kings. 
And  chertfoK,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  h^^ve  determi^ 

lied 
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mined  to  acknowledge  Matilda,  daughter  to   the  incompa- 
ntble  king  Hennr,  for  queen  and  fovereign  of  England  y* 

Moft  of  thofe  that  were  prefent,  and  not  in  the  fecret, 
were  extremely  furprifed  at  this  fpeech,  and  much  more  to 
fee  an  ele6lion  tranfaftcd  in  private  by  the  clergy,  after  an 
unprecedented  manner.    Neverthelefs,  every  one  keeping  a, 
profound  filence,  for  fome  were  gained,  and  others  dared 
nqt  to  oppofe  it  openly  for  fear  of  not  beingjcconded,  the 
filence  was  interpreted  for  an  approbation.    The  legate  told 
them  further,  he  had  fummoned  the  magiftrates  of  London^ 
and  that  they  had  promifed  to  fend  their  deputies.     And  in**  Depatiet 
deed  on  the  morrow  the  deputies  arrived,  but  inftead  of  con-  J*omi-oa- 
fcnring  to  what  the  council  had  done,  they  declared  they  petitlonthe 
were  ordered  by  the  city  and  the  barons  that  were  retired  king'tli- 
thither,  to  petition  the  king's  liberty.     The  legate  replied,  ^^r. 
it  became  not  the  Londoners  to  fide  with  the  barons,  who 
had  bafely  deferted  their  king  in  battle,  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  embroil  the  kingdom  m  frefli  troubles.     This  anfwer, 
fo  far  from  the  point,  not  being  fatisfaftory  to  the  deputies, 
they  demanded  one  more  direfi,  but  in  vain.     The  legate 
did  not  think  fit  to  re-examine  a  thing,  which  he  pretended 
was  already  decided.     Before  the  end  of  the  fynod,  a  chap-  As  dow  the 
lain  to   Stephen's  queen,  offered  to  the  council   a  letter,  **"^*"' 
which  he  delivered  to  the  legate.     But  becaufe  the  prelate, 
after  perufing  it  himfelf,  would  not  communicate  it  to  the 
aflembly,  the  chaplain  boldly  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and 
read  it  aloud.     This  letter,  wherein  the  queen  earneftly  in-  Stephen's 

treated  them  to  fet  the  king  at  liberty,  proving  ©f  no  efftft,  ^^^^^^ 
.L  Mil  /•  °  "^     •       •     °   11  c       1       ,   excommu- 

tne  council  broke  up,  after  excommunicatmg  all  btephen  s  nkatcd. 

adherents. 

This  affair  being  thus  ended,  the  emprefs  wanted  only  London  de» 

the  confent  of  the  Londoners,  in  order  to  her  coronation,  ^'"i/** 

For  that  purpofe,  flie  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  negotia-  Malmsbl 

tion  with  the  city,  which  lafted  fome  time.     Mean  While,  Gcmfe. 

Matilda  advanced  as  far  as  Reading,  where  Robert  d'Oyly,  ^•^«^^«'- 

governor  of  Oxford,  came  and  oftered  her  the  keys  of  his 

caftlc,  humbly  entreating  her  to  honour  that  city  with  her 

prefcnce.     She  readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  and,  after 

receiving  the  oath  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford,  and  the 

a<ljacent  country,  removed  to  St.  Albans,  where  £he  waited 

for  the  refolution  of  the  Londoners.     The  city  was  then 

pver-run  with  troubles  and  confufion.     Some  were  for  con- 

y- Piliam  padfiti  regis  —  In     mus,  fc  ei  fidem  &  manatenementum 

A^^l^ue  Normaaoixque  dominajn  eli^i-     pronvaiir.us^    Malmib. 

tinuinj 
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1141.  tinuing  fied&ft  to  the  king,  though  a  prifpner:  others  for 
^l^nmimmf  giving  way  to  the.  times,  and  recognizing  Matilda.  Tbefe 
^ft  prevailing  at  length,  the  emprefs  came  to  London, 
where  (he  was  magnificently  received  amidft  the  great  numr 
fbers  of  barons  that  attended  her.  The  city  of  Eondon  de- 
claring thus  for  Matilda,  there  was  no  farther  oppofitioiiT, 
and  now  the  preparations  for  her  coronation  were  begun. 
Mean  while  Matilda  was  every  where  acknowledged  for 
fovereign. 
Mi^4t  During  this  interval,  Stephen's  queen  came  to  the  em- 

ticttitiie    prefs,  to  try  to  prevail  with  her  for  fome  condefcenfion  to 
qm  >n.     her  hu{band.     As  flie  defpaired  of  ever  feeing  him  on  the 
Ora.  Fior.    j^rone  again,   (he  defired  nothing  more  than  his  liberty. 
Branpt.      She  promifed,  in  the  name  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that, 
Ctnak.      content  with  living  as  a  private  perfon,  he  would  renounce 
•the  crown,  and  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  depart  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  pais  the  refidue  of  his  days  in  a  monaftery. 
He  even  offered  to  fwcar  n^ver  to  return  more,  and  give 
^loftages  for  the  performance  of  hia  promifes*    But  fuch  were 
rthe  times,  that  there  was  no  reliance  on  words  or  oaths, 
there  having  been  fo  many  late  inftances  of  the  ready  viola- 
tion of  both.     Accordingly  Matilda  rejeded  all  thefe  pro- 
po&Is  with  great  haughtinefs,  forbidding  the  unfortunate 
jqueen  ever  to  come  into  her  prefence  again. 
MatDda  The  bi(hop  of  Winchefter  became  alfo  a  petitioner  to 

fidkovt      her,  but  had. as  little  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  her  genero- 
U^Dof     ^^5^*    Imagining,  the  fervice  he  had  lately  done  her,  highly 
'Whixhtfta,  deferved  fome  return,  he  defired  a*favour  for  Euftace  his  ne- 
Malmib.      phew,  which  was  proudly  denied  him  *.    This  was  fuffici- 
?^Nraift   ^^^  ^^  excite  the  bi(hop  to  a  revenge.    He  was  in  hopes,  the 
J*    »«""  •  j^^^  queen  would  be  guided  by  his  councils,  but  plainly 
faw,  (be  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy.     His  turbulent  and 
vindidive  temper  not  fufFering  him  to  reft  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  he  began  from  that  inftant  to  plot  againft  Ma- 
tilda,  burning  with  defire  to  make  the  ungrateful  princefs 
know,  it  was  no  lefs  in  his  power  to  pull  her  down,  than 
to  fet  her  up.     But  perhaps  he  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to   accompli(h  his  proje£^,    if  the  emprefs  herfelf  had  tiot 
furniihed  him  with  the  means  by  her  extreme  pridfe,  which 
made  her  regard  her  fubjeds  as  fo  many  flaves.     Fatal  po- 
licy !  which  cre;^ted  her  many  enemies,  at  a  time  when  (he 

f  The  biAop  petitioned  the  emprels      mother  was  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
to  coniinn  the  titles  of  earl  of  Mor-      earl  of  ^oiilegne.    Mahxiib. 
la^e  aad  Boulogne  to  pifftacey.yrhofe 

ought 
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oo^t  rather  to  have  laboured  to  gain  the  Eng1i(h  by  mild    i  i4i« 
and  popular  methods.     She  drew  upon  herfelf  chiefly  the  i-"»— / 
hatred  of  the  Londoners,    by  refufmg  to  grant  the  only  ^"^^^J^*** 
thing  they  petitioned,  and  which  the  King  her  father  had  i!o„aoiwiL 
pofittvely  promifed,  namely,  to  mitigate  the  feverityof  theBrompc 
Norman  laws,  and  revive  thofe  of  king  Edward.     This  ill-  Gervtfc. 
advHed  princefs  thought  herfelf  fo  far  above  all*  contradiSion,  ^'  ^' 
that  fhe  negleded  to  imitate  the  condu^i  of  her  predeceflbrsj 
in  amufing  her  fubje<£ls  with  promifes  at  leaft,  till  her  autho* 
rity  was  more  firmly  eftabliflied.     Her  haughty  carnage  foon 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  minds  of  the  Lnglifli.    They 
began  to  be  fenfible  what  danger  they  were  in,  of  being  un- 
happy under  her  government,  unlefs  timely  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  impending  evils.    The  btfhop  of  Winchefter 
cherifiied,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  thefe  difcontents,  and 
by  fecrct  emiflaries  at  LondonV  ftirred  up  the  citizens  to  re- 
venge the  contempt  Matilda  had  {hown  them.     His  cabals  who  lay  a 
were  carried  fo  far,  that  he  drew  them  into  a  plot  to  feize  plott»fciie 
the  cmprefs's  perfon.    What  care  foever  was  taken  to  con-  J^**^^ 
ceal  this  dcfigh,  (he  had  timely  notice  of  it,  and  left  the  Brompt. 
city  in  fuch  hafte  and  in  fo  gfeat  a  fright,  that  her  palace  Covaic, 
and  goods  were  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  populace*. 
Though  the  legate  milTed  his  aim,  he  thought,  he  had  nor 
a  little  forwarded  the  execution  of  his  projeft,  in  engaging 
the  Londoners  againft  Matilda.     Secure  of  their^  afliftance.  The  l«^.- 
he  privately  concerted  meafures  with  the  queen  hJs  fiftcr-in-  confmwitli 
law.     After  which,  he  fent  word  to  Euftace  to  be  ready  to  [J^^J^jn, 
march  with  the  Kentifh-men,  promifmg  him,  he  fliould  Uw. 
foon  be  at  the  head  of  a  more  confiderable  army.     Having  Mahnlb. 
taken  thrfe  meafures,  and  fecretly  gained  to  the  king's  party 
fevera!  lords  who  were  difpleafed  with  the  emprefs,  he  order- 
ed the  caftlet>f  Winchefter,  and  fome  others  that  were  at  his 
difpofal>  to  be  ftored  with  provi(ion»  and  arms. 

As  all  this  could  not  be  tranfaded  without  Matilda's  Matflda 
knowledge,  (he  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  her  tt'6o{)s,  ^t-^^^^ 
tended  by  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  *>  and  the  king  of  Scotland,  kgate. 
who  was  come  into  England,  to  ai&ft  at  the  coronation  ^.  MaimA. 

A  ^  BrompU 

a  She   fled  to  Oxford,    iDd  from  galnft  her,  flie  took  her  lodging  b  th« 

thflace  in  a  gieat  hurry  went  to  Clou-  caftle.    Gervafe. 

cefter^   where  having   conferred  with  b  Gervafe  fays,  he  khew  nothing  of 

Milo,   fltje  tetarned  to  Oxford  j  and.  It.— Ignorante  fratre  fuo  Roberto, 

after   fome    time,    advanced    towards  c  There  was  llkewife  with  the  em*  » 

Winchefter,    where    flie    came  about  ptefs,  Milo  (whom  (he  had  lately  made 

Avguft  ^  but  finding  that  city  was  a-  carl  of  Hereford)^  her  conftAnt  friend, 

and 
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As  Toon  fts  (he  approached  Windiefter  *j  (he  fent  the  bifliop 

word,    {he  had  fomething  to  communtcate  to  him,   and 

therefore  defired  him  to  come  to  her.     The  prelate  fufpe^^- 

ing  (he  was  informed  of  his  proceedings,  eafily  perceived 

this  was  only  an  artifice  to  enfnare  him.     Accordingly,   in* 

(lead  of  waiting  upon  her,  he  fent  her  an  ambiguous  an- 

Wcdnvn  an  fwer  «.     At  the  fame  time  he  ftole  out  of  the  town  at  an 

srmytoge-  oppofite   gate,    and  drew  his  friends   together,   who  only 

waited  his  orders  to  put  themfelves  in  motion.     As  they 

were  all  ready,  they  were  quickly  in  arms.     The  Kentiih- 

men  joining  the  Londoners,  Stephen's  queen,  Euftace,  his 

fon,  and  William  d'Ypres^  headed  them,  and  marched  to 

Winche(ler  with  the  utmoft  fpeed.     They  had  like  to  have 

furprifed  the  emprefs,    who  fcarce  had  time  to  retire  into 

Bami  Win-  the  caftle.     As  the  inhabitants  of  Winchefter  appeared  a 

little  too  zealous  in  her  caufc,  the  biihop,  out  of  revenge, 

fet  fire  to  the  city,    though    the  capital   of   his  diocefe. 

Twenty  churches  were  burnt  to  a(hes,   with  a  nunnery, 

which  bore  the  name  of  St.Grimbald  *. 

Matilda  be-      The  bifhop's  care  to  provide  the  caftle  with  ammunition, 

ficgcd  in  the  f^i, jpj^d  tK»  Av^u  wijr  luiig  and  difficult.     The  befiegers 

MalmA.     applic^^  thcmfelves  clofely  to  it  for  two  months,  in  hopes  of 

o*^^rJ     •ntJiiig  the  war  at  on<^,  by  taking  the  heads  of  the  contrary 

Marches  out  party.     The  fame  reafon  obliged  the  beficged  to  think  of 

tT!ilp*/and  t*»eir  fafety.    When  they  found  there  was  no  poffibility  of 

■  purfucd.    holding  out  any  longer,  they  rcfolved  to  hew  themfelves  a 

paflage  with  their  hvords,  and  run  all  rifks  lu  focurc  lUk^ 

cmprefs's  perfon.     To  that  purpofe  they  fallied  out  in  good 

order,  Matilda  and  the  king  of  Scotland  marching  in  the 

front «,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  bringing  up  the  rear  **. 

They  were  no  fooner  out,  but  the  king's  uoups  doJcly  pur- 

(ued  them,  endeavouring  by  frequent  attacks  t#  retard  their 

march,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  army  was  advancing  to  fur- 


ther. 

Gervtre. 
Hontingd. 
T.  Hagttlft. 
-  Afompt. 


cheder, 

Malmib. 

Gcrvaie. 


Malmsb, 
Uuntingd 


and  who  had  borne  the  expences  of  her 
houihold  from  her  firft  coming  to 
Gloucefler,  which  was  then  two  yean  : 
and  this  the  continuator  of  Florence 
of  Worcefier  fays  he  had  from  his  own 
mouth. 

d  Or  rather,  after  ihe  was  got  into 
the  caiUe.   Malmib. 

•  Parabo  mo>  I  will  prepare  myfelf. 
Malmfl). 

f  Maimlbury  fays,  whilft  the  em- 
prefs was  blocked  up,  fire  was  thrown 
iTom  the  biihop's  tower  upon  the  citi- 
tea*s  houfcs,  bapaufa  they  wen  more 


inclined  to  her  than  to  him.  Thia 
fire  took  hold  of  a  nunnery  within  the 
city,  and  burnt  it  down,  with  the  ab- 
bey called  the  Hide  without  the  city» 
and  above  twenty  churches.  Malmib. 
.Genrafe.  This  dty  was  burardown 
Auguft  a.  Gervale.  Andover  was  alfo 
burnt,  and  WherwcU  by  WUliam  d*Y- 
pres.  MalmJb.  p.  190. 

t  And  Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall 
her  brother. 

k  He  went  out  another  way,  and 
was  taken  in  a  place  called  Stoubregge, 
with  the  carl  of  Warren. 

round 
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rouii4  them.    In  all  thefc  fkirmifhes^  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  . 
vigorolly  oppofed  his  enemies,  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his 
conduA  and  valour.    But  bis  efforts,  which  indeed  were 
very  ferviceable  to  Matilda,  as  they  gave  her  time  to  retire, 
proved  fatal  to  himfelf.     As  the  emprefs's  danger  made  him  £aH  of 
n^Iedi  his  own  fafety,  he  would  march  the  Taft  through  a  S!***^^5' 
narrow  defile,  where  his  troops  were  hard  preflcd  by  the  ene-  ^o^^  ^"' 
j(Dies,  and  himfelf  unfortunately  taken  prifoner  K    William  K  Dketo, 
d'Ypfes,  to  whole  charge  he  was  committed,  ordered  him  Bro»pt« 
to  be  forthwith  condufied  to  Rochcfter  in  Kent,  where  the 
king  had  more  friends,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kind- 
dom. 

Mean  time,  Matilda,  making  all  poffible  fpeed,  efcaped  Matilda  eC 
with  a  few  followers  to  the  caftle  of  Lutgerfliall,  and  from  ^^J^* 
thence  to  the  Devizes.     Here  ilie  repoied  herfdf  a  little,  CervaTe*  * 
thinking  ihe  had  time  enough  to  reach  Gloucefter.  But  when 
ihecame  to  purfue  her  journey,  (he  had  intelligence,*  the 
road  was  lined  with  the  king's  foldiers.     If  we  may  belipve  Brompt. 
an  hiftorian,  much  given  to  the  marvellous,  (he  efcaped  their  P;  '®3»* 
vigilance,  by  being  carried  to  Gloucefter  in  a  coffin,  which  Knighton. 
no  body  would  ever  have  thought  to  fearch.     Be  this  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  (he  found  ^leans  to  avoid  this  danger. 

Whilft  the  emprefs  was  devifing  expedients  to  refift  her  Tbc  king  h 
enemies,  the  bi(hop  of  Winchcfter  and  the  reft  of  the  king's  ?^^| 
friends  were  endeavouring  to  difengage  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  q^^qj^,^. 
from  his  fitter's  party.     But  all  meir  folicitations.  ^^^  **»•  *— 
confiderations  of  his  prefenf  ftatc,  could  not  Ihake  him.   He^almft. 
firmly  pcriifted  in  the  allegiance  he  had  fworn  to  her,  and  f^^Xl 
would  not  even  diflemble  to  procure  his  liberty.    In  fine, 
after  fix  months  impriibnment,  Matilda,  who  had  a  tender 
a&aion  for  him,  and  very  juftly,  and  befides  could  not  well 
proceed  without  him,  confented  he  Ihould  be  exchanged  for 
the  king.    In  vain,  were  endeavours  ufed  on  this  occafion, 
to  make  peace  between  Stephen  and  the  emprefs.     As  the 
things  they  both  claimed  was  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of 
divihon,   there  was  no  poffibility  of  fucceeding.     The  ex- 
change therefore  was  all  that  could  be  done,  each  being  left 
»t  liberty  to  profecute  the  war. 

After  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter  refolved  to  abandon  the  The  pope 
«mpreis,  he  writ  to  the  pope,  to  entreat  him  to  authorife  his  witei  tothe 
procecdmgs  in  behalf  of  the  king  his  brother.     As  the  pope  ^^^^ 
had  no  information  of  what  pafled  in  England,  but  from  ktag. 

MalaA. 

1  Milo  the  cooftaUe-  tfcap«f,   ani  cm»^   JiknoA  rikked,    t»  Matilda   ac 
Olovceftcr    C«sv«re.    Malmib. 

bis 
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1 142. 

The  earl  of 
Glooccfter 


aid  of  the 
carl  of  An- 

Malmsb. 
Oenrafe. 
M.  Palis. 
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his  legate,  he  did  not  fail  to  anfwer  him  according  to  hit 
wiih.  His  anfwer  was  i%ceived  a  little  after  Stephen's  re« 
leafe.  In  this  letter  he  blamed  the  prelate  for  negleding  fo 
long  to  replace  his  brother  on  the  throne,  ordering  him  to 
try  all  ways  for  his  reftoration.  To  this  he  added  an  exprefs 
permiffion  to  ufe  both  temporal  and  ipidtual  arms  to  ac^ 
complifli  that  end.  Supported  with  this  authority,  the  le^ 
gate  fununoned  a.  council  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  pope'-s 
letter  was  read.  The  king,  who  was  prefent,  bitterly  com- 
plained of  ibme  of  his  fubjedls,  who,  not  content  with  waging 
war  againft  him,  had  long  detained  him  in  a  diftionourable 
imprtfonment.  Then  the  bifhop  of  Winchefler,  in  a  rhe^ 
torical  haraneue,  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  late  condud  and 
the  frequent  breach  of  his  oaths.  But  he  would  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  purge  himfelf,  had  he  not  been  favoured 
by  the  pre&nt  conjun£ture.  He  concluded  his  fpeech  with 
excommunicating  alt  the  adherents  of  the  emprefs  as  ene- 
mies to  the  publick  peace.  The  people  were  not  pleafed  to 
ice  themfelves  thus  liable  to  fuch  oppoiitc  excommunications, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  legate.  However  no  one 
dared,  to  complain,  well  knowing  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe.* 
Onlv  a  lay-meffenger  of  the  emprefs,  by  her  order,  charged 
the  l^te  to  his  face,  that  it  was  by  his  invitation  fhe  came 
into  England.  He  had  even  the  boldnefs  to  tell  him,  his 
brother's  hard  treatment  in  his  imprifonment  was  owing  to 
his  advice.  Th«  l#gat#»  made  no  reply  to  thefe  reproaches, 
but  reiblved  to  complete  his  revenge,  by  entirely  ruining 
Matilda's  affairs. 

Upon  Stephen's  recovering  his  liberty,  Matilda's  party 
declined  fo  vifibly,  that  the  carl  of  Gloucefter  was  afraid  it 
would  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  fupported  by  foreign  aid. 
This  apprehenfion  made  him  rcfolve  to  pafs  into  Norman- 
dy, and  folicit  the  earl  of  Anjou  ^  to  maintain  his  wife  the 
emprefs's  right,  which  was  alfo  his  fon's.  But  the  earl  was 
too  much  embroiled  in  domeftick  troubles  to  fend  any  great 
fuccours  into  England.  The  Anjovin  nobility  were  oiflatif- 
fied  with  him,  and  the  Normans  were  not  yet  fufficiently 
fettled  in  his  obedience,  for  him  to  venture  to  remove  from 
them,  or  leave  their  country  unprovided  with  troops  ^     He 


k  He  fent  ambafladors  before  in 
Lent  I  but  the  carl  of  Anjou  reivfed  to 
treat  with  any  but  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cefter ;  fo  he  went  over  about  Mid- 
fymOittf  and  embarked  at  Warhaxn: 
in  his  abfence  king  Stephea  burnt  that 


town  and  ieized  the  caftle.  Malmsb. 
1  The  earl  of  ilaiou  had  taken  ad-^ 
Tantage  of  the  king^s  imprifonnient^ 
and  conquered  the  created  pait  of  Nor^ 
mandy.  Old.  Vital. 

COii' 
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contented  himfelf  therefore  with  lending  an  inconfiderable    ii42, 
aid  *  to  Matilda^  with  Henry  hisVIdeft  fon^  to  try  whether  i-*iv>— 1 
his  prefence  would  have  any  influence  on  the  Englifh. 

During  the  earl  of  Gloucefler's  abfence,  Matilda  retired  to  Matilda  be- 
Oxferdy  where  ihe  thought  herfelf  fafe,  til]  the  fuccours,  ^^t^  >a 
cxpeffced  from  Normandv,  (hould  arrive.    The  king  looking  ^ondnid 
upon  this  as  a  favourable  jundure,  refolved  to  lay  fiege  to  Mahnsb. ' 
that  city,  in  expefbtion  ot  having  his  rival  in  his  power,  M.  Paria. 
before  the  earl's  return  ".     The  fiege  was  carried  on  with  ?^^^\f^ 
all  poffible  vigour  and  diligence,  and  maintained  in  the  fame  Brom^ 
manner  by  the  emprefs,  who  had  no  other  refuge  but  a  ftout 
defence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending  difafter.    The  ap« 
proach  of  winter  gave  her  fome  hopes,  the  king  would  be 
obliged  to  retire.    But  Stephen  being  refolutely  bent  to  con*^ 
dnue  his  attacks,  notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  feafon, 
ihe  was  at  laft  reduced  to  a  neceffity  of  deflring  to  capitU'^ 
late.     As  ihe  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  fame  lot  ihe  She  efcapee 
had  inflided  on  her  enemy,  ihe  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  the  JJs^* 
iflliie  of  the  capitulation,  which  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  Makmb.* 
her.     Whilft  flie  amufed  the  king  with  demands  that  he  Huntingd. 
would  never  grant,  ihe  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  and  ^^^^'^^ 
went  out  of  the  city  •,  doathed  in  white,  to  deceive  the  o^k^ 
tenttnels,  by  reaibn  the  ground  was  then  covered  with  fnow. 
She  pafled  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  walked  above  fix 
miles  on  foot,  with  the  fnow  beating  in  her  face  all  the  wav. 
In  fpiteof  thefe  difficulties,  ihe  came  to  Abtngton,  and  talc- 
ing horie  rid  that  fame  night  to  Wallingford.    The  king 
was  extremely  furprifed  to  iind  himfelf  thus  difappointed. 
He  did  not  value  the  taking  of  Oxford,  fince  it  put. not 
Matilda  in  his  power.     Mean  time  prince  Henry  and  the  Gerrafc^ 
earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  were  juft  arrived  in  England,  being 
informed  of  the  emprefs's  happy  e(cape,   waited  upon  her 
at  Wallingford,  where  the  fight  of  her  fon  blotted  out,  for 
a  rime,  all  remembrance  of  her  misfortunes.     Here  ends  the 
hiitorr  of  William  of  MalmAurv,  one  of  the  moil  exad 
and  judicious  writers  of  thofe  days,  and  whom,  for  that 
reafon,  I  have  chiefly  taken  for  my  guide. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 143,  the  legate  fummoned    j  j . 
a  council  at  London,  where  the  king  was  prefent  p.    He  ^^jj^ 

made 

ai  Between  three  and  foor  hundred  o  Ac  a  Vack-gate  attended  only  with 

iiini  in  fifty  two  Ouvt,    Robert  landed  four  perions,  Malxftsb.  p.  195.      The 

at  Warfaam,  which  Be  retook.  Malm(b.  Sax.  Ann.  fay,  ihe  was  let  down  from 

■  He  burnt  that  city,   Septem.  26,  a  tower  by  a  rope. 

and  then    laid   fiege  to    the   caftk.  P  This  year  king  Stephen    ieited 

Mafanib.  Geoffrey  de  M ifOAviUc^  and  before  h% 

V01../II,  F                                     wowU 
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made  a  long  fpeech  tending  to  convince  the  bifliops  of  the 
neceiCty  of  exerting  themfelves  more  vigoroufly  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  in  order  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  a  war,  fo 
prejudicial  to  <the  kingdom.  He  declared  he  was  ready  to 
perfevere  in  expofing  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  but 
added,  he  could  not  flatter  himfelf  with  any  hopes  of  fucr 
cefs,  without  the  alTiftance  of  his  fubje^Sb.  And  therefor^ 
he  required,  thofe  that  were  able  to  bear  arms  (hould  at- 
tend  him  in  his  military. expeditions,  and  the  reft  furnifli 
him  with  money.  This  was  addrefled  particularly  to  th^ 
clergy,  who,  being  entirely  guided  by  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
cheuer,  prpmifed  to  grant  an  aid  1.  it  was  however  upon 
this  condition,  that  the  church  fliould  be  better  protedled  for 
the  future,  l^he  king  afluring  them,  it  was  his  intention, 
and  that  the  canons  mould  be  ftridly  obferved,  the  council 
pafied  two  relating  to  the  times.  By  the  firft  it  was  declar* 
ed,  whoever  killed  an  ecclefiaftick,  (hould  not  be  abfolved 
but  by  the  po^pe  himfelf.  The  fecond  ordained,  that  the 
husbandman  a^nd  plough  fhould  be  under  the  fame  protedlion 
.as  was  enjoved  by  thufe  that  were  retired  into  a  church  or 
church-yara. 

The  reft  of  this  year's  occurrences  confifts  only  of  a  te- 
dious account  of  the  civil  war,  which  *laid  wafte  the  kingn 
dom.  We  meet  with  nothing  but  taking  and  furpriilng 
caftles,  fome  (kirmiflies  of  no  conlequence,  and  many  bar- 
barities committed  on  both  fides.  Not  to  tire  the  reader 
with  the  recital  of  matters  of  no  moment,  I  ihall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  this  and  the  three  next  years,  Stephen's  party, 
vifibly  prevailed.  To  which  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cefter  ',  and  of  Milo  «arl  of  Hereford  *,  her  chief  coun* 

feilors 


would  rdeafc  him,  made  him  furrender 
th*:  tower  of  London,  and  his  caftles  of 
Walden  nndPlaiTeizi  Huntingd.  p.'393* 
R.  de  Dic€to,  p.  50?.  Brompt.  p,  1033. 
Gervafe  fays,  he  did  it  out  of  nccefiity  j 
for  if  he  had  not  feoired  him,  he 
would  have  been  deprived  by  him  of 
his  kingdom,  p.  1360. 

q  It  does  not  appear  whence  Rapin 
had  this  particular,  for  no  hi/lorian 
mentions  any  fcutages,  fubfidies  or  taxes 
during  this  reign  ^  both  armies  living 
by  plunder,  and  maintaining  them- 
ielves  cbie^y  by  th^  ruin  of  their  ad- 
verfaries,  their  men,  and  tenants. 
•  r  He  was  fon  of  Nefla,  daughtci;  of 
|Ui«es^  priACC  of  Sovth  Walos,  King 


Henry  I.  hit  fath^,  procured  him  ia 
marriage  Mabel,  or  Maud,  the  heirefs 
of  Robert  Fitzhamon,  lord  of  Car- 
*  boil  in  Normandy,  Cardiff  in  South 
JVales,  and  Tewlubury  in  England.  By 
her  he  had  William  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
after  him,  Roger  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
Richard  bifliop  of  Noyon,  Hamon, 
Mabel,  wife  of  Aubrey  de  Vere*  and 
Matilda  of  Ranulph  earl  of  CheftcTr 
Earl  Robert  died  of  a  fever  at  Glou- 
oefter.  Goober  31,  2147,  (Gervafe 
fayi,  in  November,  1x46,  p.  1362.) 
and  was  buried  at  Briilol  in  St.  James's 
monaftery  which  he  built,  ana  alfo 
Cardiff  cafUe. 
a  He  was  fiaia  Dcctpibcr  »4>  with 
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fellors  and  moft  faithful  friends,  greatly  contributed.     After    11^6* 
the  ]o{s  <if  thefc  two  earls,  Matilda  feeing  no  way  ta  defend  ^— y— ^ 
iserfelf  any  longer,  left  England  and  retired  to  Normandy,  ^"'^^<>^^» 
where  Ihe  had  already  fent  the  prince  her  fon*     The  earl  of  qI^^^^^^^ 
Anjou,  his  father,    had  earncfily   defircd  it)  perceiving  hej.  Haguifti 
fniitleHy  expofed  himfelf  to  continual  danger,  to  wreft  from  Gcryafc. 
a  prince  a  crown,  on  whofe  head  it  feemed  to  bo  too  firmly  tj^  Into 

fixed.  Normandy* 

Upon  the  emprefs's  departure,  Stephen,  finding  himfelf  Sax.  Ann, 
in  peaceable  pofieflion  of  the  crown,  thought  of  means  to  ^^^47' 
fecure  it,  after  his  death,  to  Euftace  his  eldeil  fon.  For  ^•—v-**^ 
that  purpofe,  he  caufed  fomc  of  the  barons  to  take  the  oath  Jaft»  of 
to  him,  imagining  that  precaution  capable  to  lead  him  to  the  whole 
the  end  he  propoied.  But  his  own  experience  fhould  have  ltin«dom.  • 
uught  him  the  insufficiency  of  that  means.  GcrJifc  *** 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 147,  he  kept  his  Moved. ' 
Chriflmas  at  Lincoln,  where  he  afieded  to  wear  his  crown.  He  wears 
notwithflanding  a  certain  prophecy  foretelling  great  misfor- j??  ^^?^"  ** 
tunes  to  the  kings,  who  fhould  venture  to  appear  crowned  not^uh- 

in  that  city.  fianding  a     ' 

Whilft  Stephen  was  enjoying  the  repofe  procured  by  Ma-  "'^'"'"  ?"*• 
tilda's  retreat,  the  zeal  of  the  chriflian  world  roufing  itfelf  g^^^^^  f^T 
again,  a  freih  ciufade  was  undertaken  againfl  the  Saracens.  Huntingd« 
I^wis  the  young,  king  of  France,  fignaUzcd  himfelf  in  this  Bropjpi, 
expedition,  by  the  great  number  of  troops,  he  led  in  perfon    TlVo 
to  the  Holy  Land  *.      He  was  accompanied  by  Eleanor  of  ^^^...A^ 
Guyenne  his  queen,  heirefs  of  the  houfc  of  Poi6iiers,  with  a  new  cm- 
"whom  he  had  the  earldom  of  Guyenne,  with  its  appurte-  fade,  where- 
nances,  and  all  Poiilou.     During  the  voyage,  which  tailed  jl?  ^*^*'  °*' 
near  two  years,  Lewis  fell  out  in  fuch  a  manner  with  hisji^^^j* 
queen,  upon  fume  fufpicion,  well  or  ill-grounded,  that  he  himfelf. 
xdblved  to  divorce  her  as  foon  as  he  returned  to  France  \      ^^'^^  "-^^ 

with  his 
quern. 
aa  arrow  at  a  hunting  match.  J.  Ha-      hxrcdibus  iuis  ad  tenendum  de  me  Sc  Huntingd« 
g)d#ady  p,  273*  Milo  was  created  earl      hsetidlbus  mcis.    Dedi  etiam  ei  tertium 
of  Hn«ford  by  patent  from  Matilda,      denarium  reddltus  burgi  Hereford,  &c. 
being  the  firft  of  that  kind  that  we      Selden's  titles  of  honour. 
know  of*     It  it  to  be  feen  in  Rymer's  t  He  was  attended,  amotig  others^ 

F«dera,  tarn,  J*  p.  8.  Rapin.  The  hy  Wiliiaro  earl  of  Warren,  who  was 
patent  begjos  thus :  MatUda  impera*  flain  in  this  expedition  ;  and  Roger  de 
tiiz  Henrici  regit  filia,  &  Anglorum  Mowbray,  who  iignalized  himfelf  in 
dtnnini,   atchicpTfcopis,  epifcopis,  ab-     it,    J.  Hagulft. 

bottbusy  cooutihusy  baronlbuS)  &c.  fa-  v  He  fufpe£ted  her  of  adultery  with  ' 

Iatcni«  Sciatis  me  fecifle  Miionem  de  a  young  Saracen ;  but  the  pretence  he 
GkMxdhiay  comitem  de  Hereford,  &  made  uie  of  to  diirorce  her  was,  that 
dedifle  ei  tccam  Hereford,  cum  toto  they  were  coufins  in  the  fourth  degree. 
caflcUo,  m  foedo  &  hx:cditat«  iibi  St 
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Since  Matilda  had  in  a  manner  relinquifhed  all  preten* 
fions  to  England,  Stephen  thought  onlv  •£  reaping  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  and  repairing  the  mircniefs  the  ^kingdom  had 
fufFered  by  a  long  war.  But  a  new  rival,  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  difbute  the  crown  wKh  him,  foon  made  him  feniible, 
he  was  ftill  very  far  from  the  tranquillity*  be  had  flattered 
himfelf  with*  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  Matilaa,  by  the  earl  of 
Anjou,  a  young  prince  of  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
lively  and  enterprifmg  genius,  thought  he  (hould  not  be  dif- 
couraged  by  the  difficulties  which  the  emprefs  his  mother 
had  met  with  in  Kngland.  He  did  not  qaeftion,  but  the 
perfons  that  fupported  the  right  of  the  lawful  heir,  would  al- 
ways continue  in  the  fame  mind,  and  a  new  leader,  of  more 
youth  and  vigour,  infpire  them  with  freih  courage.  In  this 
belief,  he  refolved  to  go  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  his  great 
uJ!d.  *^°*  uncle,  and  concert  meafures  with  him  to  accomplifli  this  dc- 
w.  Neub.  fign.  David,  having  notice  of  the  prince's  comine,  met 
him  in  Northumbenand  ^.  After  conferring  with  nim  a- 
bout  their  affairs,  he  knighted  him  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  thofe  days,  when  this  ceremony  was  deemed  neceflary  for 
all  that  took  upon  them  the  profeifion  of  arms.  Mean  time, 
Stephen,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  this  interview, 
fearing  they  had  fome  .defign  upon  York,  fpeedily  marched 
thither  and  reinforced  the  garrifon.  Upon  his  approach  the 
two  princes  parted,  David  returning  to  Scotland,  and  Henry 
to  Normandy,  He  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Roan,  when  Geof- 
frey his  father  departed  this  life,  leaving  him  the  earldom  of 
Anjou,  till  the  empre/s  his  mother!s  death  fhould  put  him  in 
poflieffion  of  Normandy,  after  which  he  vi^as  to  reugn  Anjou 
to  GeofFrey  his  younger  brother. 

Lewis  had  deferred  parting  with  Eleanor  his  wife,  only  till 
he  had  brought  her  back  to  France.  Immediately  after  his 
return,  he  put  his  refolution  in  pradice,  and  generoufly  re- 
ilored  to  her  Guyenne,  Poiftou,  Saintonge,  with  all  the 
dominions  (he  had  brought  him  in  marriage,  providing  alfo 
Henry  takes  for  the  two  daughters  he  had  by  her.  As  (oon  as  this  divorce 
the  title  of  became  publick,  Henry,  who,  with  his  mother's  confeht, 
J^*'®^  had  aflumed  the  title  ot  duke  of  Normandy,  confidered  how 
anTmarnes  ^^  fecure  the  pofleflion  of  this  rich  heirefs  *.  Matters  were 
her.  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrccy,  that  the  firft  news  Lewis  heard, 

Brompt.      ^25^  jj^^f  j^g  iukc  was  gone  to  the  queen  at  Bourdeaux, 


Prince 

nenry 
fofim  a  de- 
figo  of  af- 
ierting  h'.t 
claim  to 
England. 
Hyntiogd. 
Hored. 
Brompt. 
Geryafe. 


Heconfert 
with  the 


Runtingd. 
Genrafe. 
J.  Hagum. 
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£arl  of  Aa 
dies, 
tttttingd. 
Sax.  Ann. 
J.-Hagulft. 
CervAiV. 
1151. 


Lewis  di- 
vorces £lea- 
Bor. 
Cervafe* 


w  He  met  him  at  Catlifle  about 
Whitfuntidc,  having  with  him,  Ra- 
nulph  of  Chefter,  Roger  earl  of  Here- 
fftd,  fon  of  MiJOf    and  otbets.     W. 


Neub.    David  and  Henry  marched  to 
Lancafter,     J.  Hagulft. 
'  X  GervafcraySy  ihe  tjiSkxtd  hoielf  to 
faun, 

where 
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where  dieir  nuptials  were  folemnized  with  extraordinary  mag-     1151- 
niiicence*     This  was  a  great  mortification  to  that  monarch,  ^"^■"v-^ 
who  could  not  bear  to  fee  another  decked  with  his  fpoils,  Jf gp^pj^*** 
though  voluntarily  relinquiflied  by  himfelf.     Befides,  he  was  grow  jca. 
fenfible  how  formidable  Henry  would  be  to  France,  in  cafe  lows  oV 
he  ihould  one  day  add  to  his  prefent  dominions,  the  kingdom  ^^q^^ 
of  England,  to  which  he  had  fo  juft  a  claim.     On  the  other  Hum. 
hand,  this  marriage  made  Stephen  no  lefs  uneafy,  who  could  Hoved. 
not  behold  this  increaie  of  power  in  his  rival,  without  dread-  # 

ing  the  confequences.     The  jealoufy  of  thefe  two  monarchs  Theycnt» 
being  roufed  on  this  occafion,  it  was  not  long  before  they  j^^^^^* 
made  an  alliance,  die  defign  of  which  was  to  humble  a    c.  K. 
prince,  who  was  grown  very  formidable  to  both.     Lewis,  Gcrvafe. 
railed  him  difturbances  in  Af^ou,  by  means  of  Geoffrey  his  **•  ***™* 
brother,  who  thought  he  had  a  right,  by  virtue  of  his  fa- 
ther's will,  to  take  pofleffion  of  that  eatldom.     At  the  fame  Huntingd. 
time  he  invefted  once  more  Euftace,  fon  of  Stephen,  witji  ^*  ^""• 
Normandy,  that  Henry,  attacked  from  two  quarters,  might 
aflbrd  the  king  of  England  time  to  eftablifli  himfelf  in  the    . 
throne.    On  the  other  fide,  Stephen  took  all  the  meafures 
he  thought  capable  of  ruining  the  duke's  party  in  England, 
in  order  to,  dcftroy  his  hopes  of  ever  coming  to  the  crown. 
The  liioft  proper  means  to  this  end  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  Stephen  tnei 
cade  his  fon  Euftace  to  be  crowned  before- hand  ^.     But  he  J^^^JlJ^ed 
met  with  unexpcded  obftacles.     The  archbiihop  of  Canter-  but  cannot.' 
bury  plainly  refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  his  rea-  HuntingU. 
4on  was  ftill  more  ofFenlive  than  the  denial  itfclf.    He  told  ^f'' }\ 
him,  the  pope  had  exprefly  forbidden  him  to  crown  the  fon  of 
a  prince,  who,  contrary  to  his  oath,  had  ufurped  the  kingdom. 
If  the  pope  really  gave  any  fuch  orders  to  the  archbiihop,  his 
Sentiments  were  very  different  from  thofe  of  his  prcdeccfTor, 
Innocent  IL     But,  very  likely,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  the 
K&  of  the  biihops,  ufed  this  pretence  to  cover  their  engage- 
ments with  the  duke  of  Normandy.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the 
king,  incenfed  at  the  obftinate  denial  of  the  biihops,  caufed 
them  .all  to  be  fliut  up  in  one  houfe,  refolving  to  keep  them 
there  till  they  complied  with  his  will..     This  was  a  very  ex.- 
traordinary  way  to  obtain  his  defire,  accordingly  it  proved 
unfuccefsml.    The  houfe,  where  the  biihops  were  detained, 
not  being  carefully  guarded,  the  archbifhop  found  means  to 

y  King  Stephen,  by  meant  of  Hen-  him  to  appoint,  by  his  sttoftolkal  au- 
jy,  archbiihop  of  York;  who  went  to  Uiority,  £aftace  w  be  nil  fucoeilbr. 
lUme,  applied  to  the  pope^  to  «lefire     J.  HaguUU 
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1151.    dicape  into  Normandy.     By  his  flight,  the  king's  proje^  en- 
U*;-v— •->  tirely  vanifhed. 

'  1 152.  Stephen  was  extremely  offended  with  the  clergy's  prefump- 
«— V-**-'  tion,  who  claimed  a  power  of  making  and  unmakio^  kings 
He  forms  a  as  they  pleafcd,  or  as  it  fuited  with  the  interefts  of  luch  as 
humbling  governed  the  reft.  As  he  did  not  queftion  bat  the  duke  of 
the  clergy.  Normandy  had  gained  the  bifhops  to  his  pany,.  and  did  not 
Diccto.  dare  to  attack  them  direcSly,  he  thought  to  reduce  them  to 
Hun2n  d  ^^^'^  ^"^7*  ^Y  Sizing  fome  caftles,  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the 
*  '    duke's  friends,  in  order  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  that  protfc- 

HeinTolvM  tion.     At  the  fame  time,  he  fent  his  fon  Euftace  into  Nor- 
Norm«id°^  mandy,  to  join  the  king  of  France,  and  invade  that  duchy, 
introwblci^,  Stephen's  aim  was  to  prevent  Henry  from  coming  into  Eng- 
who  happily  land,  to  the  affiftancc  of  his  friends.    But  this  war  lafted  not 
pts  dear  of  f^  j^j^g  ^g  )^^  expcfted.     Henry,  by  his  extraordinary  cou- 
*         rage  and  diligence,  drove  out  of  Anjou  his  brother  Geoffrey, 
who  was  become  maftcr  of  fome  places.     Then  he  marched 
back  to  Normandy,  where  he  found  means,  by  making  him 
fome  fatisfa(5tion,    to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  king  of 
France.     After  that,  it  was  eafy  to  drive  out  Euftace,  who 
He  bcfiej^es  was  not  yet  firmly  fettled  in  that  duchy.    Euftace,  finding  no 
Waliingfcrd. farthof  refuge  there,  returned  to  England,   and  joined  his 
Cmafc. '    father,    who  was  then  befieging  Wallingford.     l^his  bcipg 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  kingdom,  the  king  fpcnt 
'    fo  much  time  in  the  Aege,  that  the  duke  had  leifure  to  come 
to  its  relief,  after  fettling  his  affairs  in  Normandy, 
Henry  goes       The  young  duke,  perceiving  of  what  importance  it  was 
E^felan?      ^°  relieve  his  friends  in  England,  led  over  (6  confidenible  a 
jind  is  joined  number  of  forces  *,     that  he  gave  new  life  to  his  party, 
by  fome  of    which,  fmce  Matilda's  departure,  feemed  to  be  quite  difcou** 
He  march    '^^S^^'     Several  barons  immediately  joined  him,  and  put  in- 
♦oWaUi^g^to  his  hands  thirty  fortified  caftles,  whofe  garrifons  he  rein- 
ford,  forced   *.     Then  he  hafted  to  the  relief  of  Wallingford, 
H^"d*    ^hich  was  vigoroufly  preffed,  though  in  the  king's  abfence, 
Gcmfc!  "    who  was  gone  to  JLrondon  to  make  frefh  preparations.  Henry 
3r^ippt,       approaching  the  town,  and  finding  it  very  difficult  to  ailault 
the  befiegers  in  their  intrenchments,  contented  htmfelf  with 
fecuring  the  avenues,  through  which  they  were  fupplied  with 
proviftons.    This  precaution  would  foon  have  been  fatal  to 

7  He  cam«  with  one  hxuidred  and  and  Nottingham.    R,  Diceto. 
forty  horfe,  and  three  thoufand  foot,  a  He  coined  then  new  money,  for 

in  thirty  two  (hips.     M.  Paris.     Hon-  at  that  time,  the  great  men,  bifhopSj 

^ngd.  fays,  he  came  over  with  a  few  earis,    and  b^ironsi  coined  their  0W4 


perfons.  Soon  after  his  landing,  he  took      tnoney.    Hovpd* 
Malinlbury  calUe^    and  then  3uxnf9r4 


them^ 
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thcffi,  had  not  Stephen  pofted  to  their  fuccoor.  He  approadi-     1152. 
ed  the  duke  of  Nornund)r,    and,  wkhout  attacking  him,  ^^i>-y««^ 
braight  him  into  the  fame  ftraits,  as  the  befiegcrs  h^  fome   ' 
days  hboured  under. 

It  was  fcarce  poflible  for  the  armies  to  part  without  fight-  The  two 
ing.    Accordingly,  the  two  leaders  were  preparing  for  battle  •*™^*)^ 
with  e^ual  ardour,  when^  by  the  prudent  advice  ot  the  earl  of^'^^^^^oen- 
ArondeU  who  was  on  the  king's  fide,  they  were  prevented  jage,  the 
from  coming  to  blows.    He  reprefented  to  the  king  the  mi-  '*^*^^', 
fcrics  the  kingdonv  ^^s  going  to  be  cxpofed  to  l^  a  battle,  JJJ^^*,  ^' 
which  muft  be  very  bioCidy,  and  almoft  as  fatal  to  the  van-  king  to 
|[uiihcrs,  as  vanquilhed.     Adding,  it  would  be  more  bccom-  ^*<=*-. 
11^  chtirflians  to  try,  whether  matters  could  not  be  adjuftcd  ccrtal^^' 
bf  a  treaty,  which  would  reftore  peace  to  the  unfortunate  m.  Paris. 
kmgdom.    In  fine,  he  plainly  told  him,  it  was  not  rcafon-^ 
able,  a  whde  nation  (hould  oe  expofed  to  the  greateft  cala* 
mitieS)  on  account  of  two  princes,  who  aimed  more  at  gra- 
gratifying  their  own  ambition,  than  the  happinefs  of  the  Eng- 
lifli.     Whether  Stephen  was  moved  by  thefe  remonftrances, 
or  apprehenfive  of  being  deferted,  in  cafe  he  was  bent  upon 
%bting»  he  confented  that  an  accommod^ion  (hould  be  pro* 
pofcd  to  the  duke.     The  young  prince,  who  had  prepared  Henry  con- 
ibr  battle^  was  with  difficulty  brought  to  hearken  to  the  J^JJ^. 
king's  pfopofal.    But  perceiving,  the  Englifli  lords  preffelcuky. 
him  very  earnefUy  to  it,  he  thought  proper  to  yield  to  their 
importunity,  and  confented  to  the  interview  dnircd  by  Ste- 
phen.    In  a  fliort  conference  between  thcfe  two  princes,  on  A  trace 
the  oppoftte  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  is  vtry  narrow  at  °*^ 
Uiat  place,  they  agreed  upon  a  truce,  in  order  to  have  time 
•to  negotiate  a  peace. 

Earl  Euflace  could  not  fee  this  trace  without  trouble,    HSJ* 
knowing  ir  would  probably  end  in  a  peace,  which  muft  be  v— v-*.^ 
prejudicial  to  him.     And  indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  ^^^^JJ^ 
that  the  duke  of  Normandy,  being  uncorn^uered,  would  de-  the  army, 
part  from  his  pretenftons  to  the  crown.    To  be  excufed  from  Gemfe. 
figning  the  treaty,  or  perhaps  to  try  to  obftrud  it,  Euftacc  P-  »S74« 
fuddenly  left  the  army,  and  retired  into  Suffolk  '.     Shortly  He  dio. 
after,  as  he  was  going  to  fit  down  at  table  in  the  abbey  of  g^"*' 
St.  Edmundfbury,  he  fell  into  a  frenzy,  and  died  in  three  j.  Hagulft. 
days,  being  eighteen  years  of  age.    He  was  buried  in  the  ab-  Huntingd. 
bey  of  Feverfham,  with  the  queen  bis  mother,  who  died  a 
few  months  before.     Conftantia,  his  widow,    daughter  of 
Lewis  the  grois,  was  afterwards  married  to  Raymond  cail  of 
Thouloufe. 

k  TfaicafieoJos    tp   hy  tht  whole  county  wafie.    Cetvafe. 
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T  H  E  H  I  S  T  O  R  T 
Stephen  was  extremely  concerned  for  the  lo&  of  his  queeA* 
and  Ton,  which  Teemed  to  portend  fome  farther  misfortunes. 
And  indeed,  the  nobility  openly  abandoned  him,  and  went 
over  to  the  duke  of  Normandy.  As  there  were  few  baron9 
but  what  were  guilty  of  difloyalty,  their  dread  that  the  king 
might  think  of  being  revenged,  made  them  judge  it  neceflary 
fur  their  fafety,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  duke's  protec- 
tion. Their  fufpicions  were  confirmed,  by  what  had  lately 
happened  to  the  earl  of  Cbefter.  *  This  earl  waiting  on  the 
king  to  offer  his  fervice,  was  taken  iiito  clofe  cuftody,  from 
whence  he  could  not  free  himfelf  but  by  the  delivery  of  Lin- 
coln caftle  into  the  king's  hands  ^.  It  was  not  however 
without  cauie,  that  the  king  was  willing  to  fecure  himfelf  a- 
gainft  the  earl,  who  was  entered  into  private  engagements 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  as  appears  from  a  charter  in  the 
colledion  of  the  publick  aas,  where  Henry  promifes  him  the 
poiFeflton  of  certain  lands.  It  is  probable  therefore,  Stephen 
had  fome  intelligence  of  this  matter  ^.  But  whether  he 
neglected  to  publifh  the  reaibns  of  his  fufpe&ing  the  earl,  or 
could  not  convi<El  him,  this  aSion  was  confidered  by  the  reft 
of  the  barons,  as  a  prefage  of  what  they  themfelves  were  to 
cxp€&.  And  indeed*  many  of  them,  having  entered  intp 
the  like  engagements  with  the  duke,  believed  it  (afer  to  de- 
clare for  him  openly  %  than  expofe  themfelves  to  the  king'9 
refentment  by  ftaying  at  court. 

David,  king  of  Scotland  died  this  year,  Ipaving  only  fome 

frapdchildren,'  by  Henry  his^  fon,    who  died  before  him. 
4alcol^  and  William,  the  two  eldeft,  fucceffively  mounted 
the  throne,  and  David  their  brother  was  earl  of  Huntington. 

The  truce  between  Stephen  and  Henry  was  renewed  fevc- 
ral  times)  by  reafofi  of  the  great  difficulties  which  occurred 
in  the  negotiatiofi  of  the  peace.  The  main  obftacle  fpning 
from  Stephen's  defir.e  to  fettle  the  fucceffioo  on  his  fon  Wil- 
Iiajn>  to  which  (lenry  would  never  confent.  He  was  will- 
ing, Stephen  (hoiild  enioy  the  crown  during  bis  life,  but  af- 
ter his  death,  inflated  uppn  fucceeding  him.  Nay,  he 
thought  he  haul  yielded  very  ^uch  in  obliging  himfelf  not  to 


c  He  was  very  ill  uild,  an^  forced  to 
give  his  nephew  Gilbert,'  earl  of  Ciare, 
for  hoftage.  J.  Hagulil.  The  only 
remedy  he  couM  find,  was  to  invte 
Hrnry  into  ]£ngland. 

'  Earl  Raniilpli  came  to  die  king 
with  his  men  at  the  fiege  of  Walling- 
i'urri,  and  made  his  peace.  A  little  af- 
iti,  comm%  to  the  kind's  court  at  Nor* 


tbampton,  he  was  taken  and  kept  in 
pnfon  till  he  delivered  to  the  icing  the 
c^ie  of  Lincoln, 'in  which  dty  he  kept 
k  moft  fplendid  Chti&mu ;  ukd  wore 
his  down  in  IX47«  Thia  was  before 
the  eaixl^s  engagements  with  Hcniy  dok^ 
of  Normandy.     Gervafe. 

«  Particolaiiy  Robert  eail  of  Lei* 
ocfter*    J.  iiagujftc 

difturb 
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Ahnb  a  rml,  who  was  not  yet  fiftyyears  old.    In  fine,  Ste* 
phen,  refledin^  on  the  iUte  of  his  afrairs,  and  feeing  the  great  ( 
ofaAacles  in  bis  way,  refolved  to  purchaie  peace  by  relin- 
qiiifliixig  his  defign.    He  was  feniible,  the  duke's  noole  qua- 
lities, and  title  to  the  crown,  a  title  powerfully  fupported, 
svere  difficulties  that  could  not  eaiUy  be  furoiounted.     The 
inclination  of  the  nobles  and  people  gave  him  further  occa* 
fion  to  dread,  they  would  not  nay  for  his  death,  to  put  the 
fcepter  into  the  hands  of  the  young  prince.    Thefe  cotiiider-  Thctcn&s 
ations  induced  him  at  length  to  confent  to  the  peace,  as  pro-  ^'^.^ 
pofcij  by  Henry.    As  (bon  as  it  was  figned,  Stephen  per-  h^S^* 
ibrmed  the  cer/emony  of  adopjting  the  young  duke,  who  paid  Hmy: 
him  the  refped  due  to  a  father.    On  the  other  hand,  Wil»  GenaP*. 
)tam,  the  king's  Ion,  did  hpnif^  to  the  duke,  who  promiied,  ^^^'0^^% 
on  his  p^,  to  maintain  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  eftates  Brampt. 
.of  his  family  ^,  and  of  thofe,  granted  him  by  the  king  his  Aa.Pub. 
bther,  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  icrown  <•  1. 1,  p.  13, 

This  treaff  was  concluded  an4  figned  at  Winchefter,  in  cmaie. 
an  ailembly,  convened  for  that  purppfe,  of  all  the  lords  fpi-  ibid. 
ritual  and  temporal.    After  this,  the  two  princes  made  their  Hai^mi^^ 
publick  appearance  together  in  the  principal  •  cities,  where 
Jthey  were  received  with  great  demoiiftrations  of  joy.    The  xhe  people 
people  could  not  fufficienUy  exprefs  their  fatisfadion  at  feeing  rejokeat 
|>eace  and  tranquillity  at  length  reftored  to  the  kingdom  after  the  peace, 
ibmany  years  of  troubles  and  confufion.  An  hiflorian  affirms,  piot^sainft 
ihat  amidft  thefe  rejoicings,  Henry  diicovered  a  confpiracy  Henry,  wLo 
againft  him,  by  William  the  king's  fon  \  and  addi,  the  plot  Kmrm  to 
would  have  been  executed,   h^  not  William  accidentally  ^^^^^' 
fallen  off  his  horfe  and  broke  his  thigh.     To  this  he  afcribes  Saz.  Aan. 
the  fudden  departure  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who,  with- 
out ihowing  any  figns  of  miftruft,  took  his  leave  of  the  king^ 
and  returned  to  his  dominions,  till  Stephen's  death  ihould 
put  him  in  poileffion  of  the  throne  of  England.    Another 
biftorian  does  not  fcruple  to  ailert,  Henry  was  Stephen's  fon, 
with  whom  the  eipprefs  had  lived  too  familiarly  before  her 
Second  marriage.    Biit  we  are  by  np  means  to  tnift  to  this 

f  The  earMom  of  Wanen,  county  AooM  enjoy  the  cr«>«rA  during  life.  If. 

^Norfolk,  Pevenfey,  Dover,  F^v«r^  That  after  iiia  dec«are>   duke  Henry 

Aam.    BrompC  Ihould  fucoeed  him  as  hit  lawful  heir, 

S  This  agiceaient  is  recited  and  con-  To  this^  Hoveden  adds,  thac  the  kin^ 

Mied  by  Stephen's  charter  or  dedara-  appointed  the  doke  jofHciary  of  Eos- 

tieo  niider  Jus  (eal,    in  BroBpton*!  land  under  him&lf.   See  Rymer*s  Fsed. 

ckiooide,  direded  to'  all  the  faithfil  torn.  I.  p.  13. 

pcnple  of  England.    The  articles  of  the  k  ^nd  the  FlcDungs.    Gcrvafe*     ^ 
j^eit^  woe:    1.  That  Aiof  Stephea 

author's 


author's  account^  iince,  by  his  olvn  confefltoti,  it  wai  endire* 
ly  grounded  on  common  report. 

Although,  after  his.  agreement  with  Henry,  Stephen  could 
have  no  hopes  of  leaving  the  crown  to  his  Ton,  he  was  fo 
Stephen'!     touched  with  the  miferies,  tho  kingdom  fcndured,  that  he  re* 
^*   •         folved  to  ufc  all  his  endeavours  to  rejfeir- them.     He  even 
feemed  to  take  proper  meafures  to  that  end.     But  death, 
which  furprifed  him  unawares,  prevented  him  from  execut- 
ing fo   generous  a  defign.     He  died  *  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  25th  of  O6^ober,  1 154,  eleven  months  after 
the  treaty  with  Henry.     He  was  buried  by  his  queen,  and 
fon  Euftace,  in  the  abbey  of  Feverfham,  which  he  himfelf 
had  founded  ^. 
Httchtnc      If  this  prince's  charader  be  confidered  in^general  only,  he 
*^*  may  be  faid  to  be  worthy  to  live  in  better  times,  and  his 

good  qualities  to  outweigh  his  defeats.  However,  it  would 
,  .  be  veiy  difficult  to  juftify  all  his  proceedings  in  acquiring 
the  crown,  and*  particularly  the  breach  of  his  oath.  And 
therefore  though  the  confent  of  the  barons  may  feem  to  be  of 
fome  weight,  yet  as  the  crown  was  procured  by  unjuft  pra&ices^ 
many  are  of  opinion,  he  ought^  for  all  that,  to  be  deemed  aft 
ufurper.  His  breaking  his  word  on  certain  occafions,  is 
moreover  a  ftain  to  his  memory*  Perhaps  the  circumftanc«j 
of  the  times  and  affairs  hurried  him  beyond  his  natural  in- 
clination. But  however,  the  commendation  jdue  to  his  va* 
lour,  clemency,  and  generofity,  cannot  be  denieo  Aim.  The 
firft  of  thefe  virtues  appeared  chiefly  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln, 
where  he  was  taken  prifoner.  The  other  two  muft  be  own- 
ed, when  it  is  confidered,  that  throughout  his  reign,  there 
is  not  a  fingle  inftance  of  feverity  to  be  found,  though  feve- 
ral  of  the  barons,  whom  the  chance  of  war  had  put  in  his 
power,  had  given  him  but  too  much  reafon  to  ufe  them  with 
rigour.  It  is  true>  there  are  hiftorianS,  who  mike  it  their 
bufincfs  to  blacken  his  reputation.  But  it  muft  be  obfcrved, 
moft  of  them  wrote  in  the  reign  of 'Henry  II.  or  his  fons. 
As  for  William  of  Malnxfbury)  who  was  cotemporaiy  with 
Stephen,  he  is  known  to  be  the  earl  of  Gloucefter's  creature, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  the  faft  part  of  his'  hiftory.  -  Thiy  a- 
Jone  fliould  make  us  read  with  caution,  what  he  relates  to 

i  Of  the  cholick  and  pilei,  at  Caa-  floa  of  the  abbeys,  wbcn  for  fo  iiiMiU  a 

ferbury,  wbere  he  was  come  to  have  -gam. as  the  l^adea  coffin,  wbeieiA  his 

an  interview  with  the  earl  of  F^odets.  ^  body  W9$  wrapped,  it  was  taken  up  and 

Oenraie.    Huntingd.    '       ,         »  .  thrown  into  the  next  water.     Sandf. 

k  And  there  lie  lay  till  the  fuppref-  .  jsneal,  |^»4a*  . 

Stephen's 
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Stq>hen's  dtfadhrantage.  After  all,  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  crown  juftly  belonged  to  Matilda,  or  Ste- 
phen's dcdion  entitled  him  to  take  pofleffion.  What  may 
be  faid  with  more  certainty,  is,  that,  after  the  conqueft,  the 
Saxon  laws  were  no  longer  obferved,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Normans  had  yet  any  fettled  rules  concerning  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown. 

The  troubles  during  this  reign  furniflied  the  clergy  with  Tbet     _ 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  ^^  received 
The  court  of  Rome  improved   alfo  thcfc  jundurcd,  to  in-  gc^I^^' 
troduce  iilto  England  new  laws,  which  therlnglifli  doubtlefs  aq.  Pontif« 
would  have  oppofed  at  any  other  time.     The  cannon  law.  Cant, 
compiled  by  Gratian  in  ii5i»  by  the  authority  of  E\ige- P* '^^5* 
nius  III.  was  brought  into  England,  on  occafion  of  the  con- 
tcfts  between  the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,   and  the  bifliop 
of  Winchefter  about  the  legatcfhip,     Thefe  differences  gave 
the  Italian  canonifls  opportunit)'^  to  fettle   in  England,  and 
introduced  by  degrees  the  ftudy  of  the  canon   law  into  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,    where  Vacarius  was  the  firft   Pro- 
feffor*. 

Stephen  left  one  legitimate  fon,  called  William,  who  was  Stephen*! 
carl  of  Boulogne  in  right  of  the  queen  his  mother.     He  had  iff«* 
alio  one  daughter  named  Maria,  who,  after  (he  had'  put  on 
the  veil,  was,  notwithftanding,  married  to  Philip  of  Alfatia, 
but  upon  the  death  of  her  hufband,  returned  to  the  nun- 
nery ". 

'   1  The  canon  and  imperial  Laws  pre-  Henry  II,   at  the   (iege  of  Thonloule 

"  vailed  here,    and   were  pcrmifcuoufly  ii6o,withoi>c  iiibe  IV.  Maud,  fhedted 

tifed  with  the  ordinary  law,  from  the  young,  and  was  buried  with  her  brO' 

time  of  king  Stephen    to  the  reign  of  ther  Baldwin :  fhc  is  reported  by  fomc 

Edward  III.     See  Scldcn's  dtiTerution  to  have  been  wife  of  the  earl  of  Milan. 

^  Flcram.  c.  8.  V,   Mary,  firft    a  ntitt.and   abbcfs  of 

m  King   Stephen's   legitimate   iffuc  Ramfey  nunnery  in  Hampfhire,  after- 

wis  as  follows :    1.  Baldwin,   bearing  waids  fecretiy  taken  from  thence  and 

the  name  of  his  mother's  uncle,   king  married  to  Matthew  of  Flanders,  y«un- 

c(  Jenifalem.     He  ded  an  infant,  and  gcr  foij'  of  Theodorir,  carl  of  Flanders, 

was  buried  in  the  priory  of  the  Trinity,  After  her  brother  William^s  dtath,  ihe 

without  Altigjtc  in  London,  now  caljcd  .  was  countefs  of   Boulogne  and  Mor- 

Duke's  place.    II.  Euiiace  eari  of  Bou-  tagne,    and  had  two  daughters.    Ida, 

l^ne,  he  ^mai-r.cd  Conftance,   fiftcr  of  (wife  of  Reginakl  de  Trie,  earl  of  Dam^ 

Lewis  VII.   \^ho   died  and  was  buried  martin,  with  whom  he  had  the  earl- 

as  before  related.  III.  "Willjara  carlqf  dom  of  Boulogne^)  and  Maud,  wife  of    • 

Mortagr.e  and  Boulogne,    lord  of  the  Henry    the  firft,    duke  of    Brabant, 

honour  of  Eagle  and  Pcvenfey,  and  (in  Mary,  by  the   cenfure  of  the  church 

right  oflfabel  his  wife)  fourth  earl  of  wae  feparated  from  her  huft>a]id,  and 

Warren  and  Surry }  ftic  being  heir  of  fent  back  to  her  monaftery  5    but  hei 

William  the  third  carl  of  Warren  and  children  w.'ere  legitimated  by  ptrliament^ 

^fUT^,    H9  died    accon>pajiyin^  kiog  11^9,    Sindf.  geneii.  p.  44. 

A  nax 
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A  natural  (on  of  Stephen's,  called  alfo  Willianij  has 
given  occafion  to  fome,  deceived  by  the  likenefs  of  names, 
to  aiErai  this  prince  left  behind  him  only  a  baftard  fon ''. 

The 


a  His  nataral  iiTue  vrere :  I.  William, 
who  is  diftinguiflied  fi-om  the  legitimate 
ion  William,  earl  of  Boulogne,  in  an 
ancient  charter  of  the  earPs  now  ex- 
tant, where  the  earl  names 'him  for 
a  witnef^  and  calls  him  brother. 
II.  Gervas,  begotten  on  a  gentlewoman 
named  Dameta,  born  in  Normandy, 
and  brought  into  England  by  his  father 
in  X 140,  and  made  the  £ime  year  ab- 
bot 6f  Weftminfter  -,  and  fo  continued 
for  twenty  years.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  fouth  part  of  the  doyOers,  under  a 
hlack  marble  ftone,  which  yet  re- 
mains. Hii  epitaph  almoft  defaced, 
was  this  diftich : 

De  regtim  genere  pater  hie  GenraHus 

[ecce, 

Monftrat  defun^tos,  mors  rapit  omne 

f  genus. 

Sandf.  geneal.  p.  44. 

The  mod  remarkable  occurrences 
in  this  reign  were  thefe:  in  1x76, 
;tbere  was  a  great  fire  in  London  whKh 
confumed  part  of  that  city,  from  Aid- 
gate  to  St.  Paul's  church ;  and  alfo 
the  bridge,  which  was  then  of  timber. 
In  XX  37,  June  3,  the  cathedral  of  Ro- 
cheOer  was  burnt  down :  as  was  alfo, 
the  next  ^ay,  the  whole  city  of  York, 
with  the  cathedral,  and  thirty  nine 
churches :  and  ib  was  alfo  the  dty 
<)fBath,  on  die  27th.  Stov*sChron. 
p.  X44.  In  XX50,  and  xx5r,  thete 
was  a  great  famine  in  England.  Ann. 
Waver,  p.  1 57. 

Having  mown  before,  how  the 
jmoney  was  paid  in  and  iflued  out 
of  the  exchequer,  it  may  net  be  a- 
snifs  now  to  let  down  the  particular 
branches  of  the  royal  revenue ;  namely, 
I.  The  demefae  of  the  crown .  |J .  £f  • 
cheats.  III.  Feudal  and  other  profits 
ari£ng  out  of  thedemefneaii^efirhcats, 
IV.  The  yearly  ferms  of  counties  and 
towns.  V.  Fines  and  amerciaments. 
yi.  Aids  fctttages,  tallages,  and  cuf- 
toms.  VII.  Cafual  pro6ts  of  divers 
kinds.  ThefepaRifuiars  will  give  great 
Ushc  to  ievcial  parts  oif  the  Eogliih  hir- 


tory.   Firft,  of  the  ancient  dcmefhe  of 
the  crown,  it  appears,  at  the  time  of 
the  conqudt  and  afterwards,  the  de- 
mefne  lands  were  conAderable  for  ex- 
tent and   income.      Doomefday   book 
fiiows  what  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  confeflbr,  and  ferves  to  di- 
ftinguifli  the  king*s  demefne  from  his 
efcheats  and  other  lands,  and  from  the 
lands  of  other  men.     II.  The  fecoild 
branch  of  the  revenue  arofe  by  efcheats, 
under  which  term  are  comprehended 
not  only  thofe  lands  rooft  properly  fo 
called,  but  thofe  alfo  which  at  fundry 
times  after  the  conqueft  became  vefted 
in  the  crown,  either  by  devolution,  for- 
feiture, feizure,  or  perhaps  by  fome  other 
title.     By  the  revenue  rolls  of  the  pipe 
of  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II. 
(which,  next  to  Doomefday  axe   the 
moft  ancient  rolls  of  records  now  ex- 
tant) and  likewife  by  thofe  of  the  next 
fucc^ding  kings,  we  find  the  crown  then 
in  polfeffion  of  feveral  great  honours, 
baronies,  and  lands,  and  of  that  fort, 
which  are  ufualJy  flylcd  honor,  baro- 
nia,  or  terra  of  foch  a  one,  with  the 
addition  fometimes  of  quae  eft  in  manu 
regis,  without  ezprefliog  by  what  title 
they  became  vefted  in  the  crown.  Thefe 
great  efcheats  were  anciently  commit- 
ted ufually  by  the  king  to  certain  per- 
fons  in  hrm  or  cuftody,  who  anfwered 
at  the  exchequer  yearly  for  the  iffuca 
or  ferm  thereof.     Befides  thefe  greater 
iees,  the  lands  of  lower  perfons,  and 
fomietimes  of  hereditary  offices  and  fer- 
jeanties,  with  the  lands  appertaining 
thereto  became  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
As  the  king  had  the  full  dominion  in 
all  thefe  eiclMats,  after  they  had  been 
long  vefted  in  the  crown,  they  were 
hardly  to  be  diftlngui/hed  from  the  klog^s 
ancient  demefne.  About  the  latter  end 
of  Henry  II. 's  reign,  they  began  to  form 
anefcheatry,  which,  in  fubfequent  times 
was  managed  b^   ofiicns  called  at  firil 
cuftodes  efchatriae,  and  afterwards  ef- 
cheators.     However,  fome  of  the  fin.al- 
]er  efcheats  were  ufually  holden  by  tl)« 
.ftieriiis.     When  efcheats  came  to  the 
crown,  the  julUccs  itinerant  took  care 
wthia 
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The  State  of  the  Church, 

During  the  Reigns  of  William  I.  William   II. 
Henry  L  and  Stephen. 

TH  E  revolution  in  England,  by  the  Norman  con-  ^^^^  jj^^^ 
queft,   introduced  a  great  change  both  in  church  rent  chanc- 
and  ftate.     More  efpecially  the  pope  and  clergy  tc^  o^  the 
were  conflderable  lofers  by  it.     Inftead .  of  the  devout  and  ^^^^ 
fubmiffive  Saxon  princes,  who  were  ready  to  embrace  all  iunp,  witb 
opportunities,  of  augmenting  the  privileges  and  revenues  of  regard  to  th« 
the  church,  there  arolc  in  England  a  race  of  Norman  kings  ^^'^^* 
of  a  quite  different  character.   Solely  employed  in  grafping  at 
arbitrary  power,  they  could  not  bear  any  difttndion  between 
the  clergy  and  laity  as  to  point  of  obedience.     They  chal- 
lenged an  equal  authority  over  both.    What  fchemes  fo- 
ever  the  court  of  Rome  had  formed  to  render  the  clergy  in- 
tiependent  of  the  crown,  the  reigns  of  the  two  WiUiams 
were  not  thought  to  afford  any  favourable  opportunities  to  haft- 
can  their  execution.    The  Normans,  out  of  intereft,  were 
entirely  attached  to  their  fovereigns,  and  the  Englilh,  in 

their 

within  their  ievenl  circuits,  to  have  of  royal  foundation  becoming  Toid^the 
then  feizcd  to  the  crown,  and  put  in  fame  was  to  be  in  the  king^a  handi» 
cfaaige  to  the  fiierifis  or  other  officers  and  he  might  receive  the  illues  thereof 
to  the  king's  profit.  III.  Some  le-  asifhehadheld  them  indemefne.  And 
venues  Gkewife  accrued  to  the  crown  ib  it  feems,  the  ufage  was,  both  before 
from  vacant  biihopriclcs  and  abbeys  of  and  after  the  council  of  CUrendoo.  In 
royal  foundation  and  patronage.  For,  the  5th  of  Stepheni  the  manors  of  the 
in  ancient  times,  when  fuch  biihop  or  biihoprickof  Durham,  then  vacant,  are 
abbot  happened  to  die,  the  king  ufed  faid,  in  the  roll,  tobeindominioregisy 
to  feice  the  temporalities  into  his  hands,  and  therefore  difcharged  of  danegelt. 
and  receive  the  profits  till  the  vacancy  In  the  ftatute  de  proviforibus  (25  Ed- 
was  filled.  Ordericus  Vitalis  aicribes  ward  III.)  it  is  declared,  that  the  kings, 
this  pra£Uce  fiift  to  William  II.  He  earls,  barons,  as  lords  and  avowees,  had, 
lays  before  the  Norman  invafion,  the  and  ougbt  to  have  the  coftody  of  vacant 
biihop  of  the  diocefe  tpok  care  of  the  prelacies,  ice.  This  power  was  often 
levenuesof  a  vacant  abbey,  as  the  arch-  abufed  by  the  king,  as  well  as  private 
biAop  did  of  thofe  of  a  biihoprick  till  lords  and  patrons,  by  keeping  the  be* 
filled.  In  1 1 64,  (loHen.  IL)by  nefices  void  feverai  yean  together.  How- 
the  confiitutions  of  Clarendon,  an  arch-  ever  this  be,  the  crown  was  wont  to 
biihoprick,  bifhoprick,  abbey,  or  priory  take  into  its  hands  the  temporalities 
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ihcir  low  condition,  were  no  proper  inftruments  to  promote 
the  caufe  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Matters  ftanding  thus  in 
England,  the  moft  rigorous  efforts  of  th^  popes  to  enlarge 
their  power,  would  have  been  incffeAual.  This  probably 
was  the  reafon  that  obliged  Gregory  VIII.  with  all  his  haugh- 
tinefs,  to  ftoop  to*  the  fteady  temper  of  William  the  con- 
queror. This  monarch,  not  content  with  boldly  refufing 
the  homage  required  by  Gregory,  openly  contemned  the 
papal  decrees.  He  governed  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  like 
the  reft  ofhis  fubjeas,  with  an  abfblute  fway.  If  he  fuf- 
fered  the  pope*s  legates  to  prefide  at  a  council,  it  was  only 
to  be  freed  with  the  more  eafe  from  fome  bifhop3  that  gave 
him  difturbance.  But  when  he  found  this  fame  (ynod  un-' 
willing  to  come  into  his  meafures,  he  exerted  his  abfolute . 


of  the  vacant  bifhopricks  an^  abbeys, 
which  were  at  firft  committed  Co  a 
CuftoSy  who  accounted  to  the  crown  . 
for  the  fame.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  office  of  efcheatry  was  fettled,  the 
e(clieatora  ufed,  upon  a  voidaBce,  to 
fc^se  them  for  the  king,  and  anfwer 
for  the  fame  as  part  of  their  efcheatry. 
The  fucceeding  bifhop  cguld  not  meddle 
with  the  temporalitiet  thus  feized  with- 


out a  writ  to  give  him  pofleflion,  called^ 
a  writ  of  reftitution  of  temporalides* 
which  continues  in  ufe  t6  this  day. 
The  kings,  in  five  or  fix  fucceffioni 
after  the  conqueft,  made  a  confiderable 
revenue  this  way,  as  appears  by  the 
nrenue  rdls.  The  reft  of  the  branches 
will  be  continued  in  the  following  coin 
notes. 


In  king  Stephcn^s  time  there  fecms 
to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  money 
coined.  For  thus  vrrites  William  of 
Newbury :  *'  Erant  in  Anglia  quodam 
**  modo  tot  rcgcs  vcl  potius  ^anni, 
^'quot  domini  caflellorum,  habentes 
**  finguli  percuffuram  proprii  numif- 
**  matis  8e  poteflatem  fubditis  regio 
**  more  dicendi  jus."  And  yet  we 
have  very  few  remains  of  their  trea- 
fore.  ^s  penny,  in  fpeed,  is  no  big- 
ger'than  his  pr^eceffors.  It  is  the  fird  ' 
after  the  conqueftthat  is  Aalf-facedwith 
this  infcription,  S  T I  E  F  N.  E  I.  and, 
on  the  reverie,  SPTHDETS  :  DN.  V. 
which  Nicolfon  tikes  to  be  the  blun- 
dered name  of  fome  ofKis  above-men- 
tioned royal  lords.  Different  from  this 
u  ano^er  which  gWc«  both;  his  eyes. 


though  even  here  the  face  is  fbmcwhat 
fide- ways.  The  crown  is  much  the 
fame  with  Henry  I.  only  the  fiowers 
are  raifed  higher.  Tanner  met  with 
one,  which,  inftead  of  the  king*s  head, 
bore  two  angels  with  STIEFKN  RE. 
with  a  reverie  like  that  of  William  the 
conqueror.  Mr.  Thorefbv  has  one 
with  both  the  figures  of  Stephen  and 
Henry,  and  likewife  of  E I S  T  A  O- 
T  H I  U  S  (Euftatius  fon  of  Stephen) 
vrith  a  horfe  on  one  fide,  and  a  large 
crofs  of  flower- de- lis  on  the  other. 
Another  of  Euftatius  with  a  fword  in 
his  hand  t  rcverfc,  EBORACI.  ED. 
TS,  a  pellet  in  each  quarter  of  a  crofs, 
furroonded  with  a  rofe*  (See  the  fi« 
gure  above,) 

power. 
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ppwer.  By  his  fole  authority^  he  baniflied  or  ixnprifoned  . 
fuch  biihops  as  he  did  not  like,  without  ftayinz  for  a  cano-> 
iiical  (entence.  On  the  other  hand^  whilft  toe  pope  was 
thundering  out  anathemas  a^ainft  the  emperor,  and  coiBpel- 
ling  him  to  difhonourable  homage^  William  peaceably  en- 
joyed, in  his  dominions,  the  right  of  inveftitu(t>  which  was 
the  rutje<^  of  the  <)uarx;el  between  the  emperor  and  the  couit 
of  Roaie*  He  made  the  church-lands  liable  to  the  fame 
ferviccs  with  the  lay-fees.  He  feized  the  gold  and  (liver  de* 
pofited  in  the  mcnafteries,  and  fpared  not  even  the  cOnfe- 
crated  veiTels.  Nothing  was  tranfa£led  in  the  church  but 
by  his  diredion,  and  the  fynodal  con^itutions  were  no  longer 
in  force  than  during  his  pleafure.  He  went  ftlU  further,  and  Eadmef.  ' 
fet  hixnfelf,  in  fome  meofure,  above  the  popes^  by  forbidding  ibi<^* 
his  fubjeSs  to  receive  their  orders,  or  acknowledge  their 
authority  without  his  permiilioo. 

William  Rufus  had  no  greater  regard  to  the  church's  im« 
munities.  ^  All  the  pope's  menaces  were  inefFeiSual  to  pre- 
Tcnt  him  from  keeping  the  vacant  biihopricks  ^nd  abbey« 
in  his  hands,  and  to  difpofe  of  them  afterwards  to  the  heft 
bidder.     I  do  not  pretend  to  excufe  the  conduct  of  the 
two  nx>narch8  in  all  thefe  refpeds.     My  defign  is  to  ihow 
by  thefe  inilanes  that  the  court  of  Rome  owes  the  progrefi 
and  growth  of  its  power  purely  tp  its  political  prudeuoe.  The.Thepradent 
popes  wifely  gave  way  to  princes  of  refolution  and  fteadin/?fs^  policy  of  the 
whilftat  the  fame  fime  they  vigoroufly  proceeded  againft  fuch^  ^^^^ 
whofe  circumd^nces  would  not  permit  them  to  oppofe  their  eftabii/h  her 
defigns.     We  ^ave  a  plain  infiance  of  this  policy  in  the  dif-  authoricv. 
ferent  behaviour  of  (he  popes .  with  regard  to  the  four  firft 
Norncian  kings.  .  After  yielding  to  the  two  Williams,  they 
ftni^ed  a  long  ti^ie  with  Henry  I.     But  when  they  Taw, 
he  was  not  to  be  conquered,  they  were  conteiited  with  what 
they  would  have  fcorned,  in  the  beginning  of  the  contcft. 
They  compounded  the  matter  with  that  monarch,  and  con- 
fented  the  biihops    and'  abbots  /hould  do  him  homage,  at 
the  very  time  they  obftioately  ref  ufed  the  fame  terms  to  the 
emperor,  whofe  affairs  were  not  in  fo  profperous  a  ilate. 
As  for  Stephen,  they  knew  how  to  improve  the  troubles  in 
his  reign,  by  the  help  of  th«  bifliop  of  Winchefter*     As  they 
were  rea^  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  advantages  that  offered^ 
they  took  occaiion  from  thefe  troubles  to^s^point  a  legate  dif-  « 

&rent  from  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  which  they  durik 
not  to  have  done  at  any  other  time.     This  encroachment       -    ■"  ' 
feemed  at  firft  of  little  confequence,  but  had  afterwards  too 
great  an  influence  upon  the  afiairs  of  England.  By  the  means 
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They  aim  at  of  theft  legates  it  was,  that  at  length  they  trod  on  the  nec1^$ 
^1^*"'  IS  ^^  of  the  kings  and  the  clergy.  I  fay  of  the  clergy,  fince 
wdi'u^r  it  is  manifeft,  they  aimed  no  lels  at  humSling  the  biihops  and 
kiogs.         archbiihops  than  the  fovereigns. 

Tbepopere.      ^^  ^^^  *  feitiarkable  proof  of  this  defign  in  the  haughty 
fata  to  (end  treatment  of  Lanfir^nc  by  the  court  of  Rome,  when   nomt* 
lIISS.^    natcd  to  the  fee  of  Cantcrbuly,  upon  Stigand's  deprivation. 
^"^^^*     Lanfranc  Was  a  prelate  of  diftinguiflied  Worth,   equally  cf- 
teemed  by  the  king,  the  Englilh,  and  the  Normans,  and  con- 
fequently  of  very  great  credit  in  England.  And  yet,  he  could 
never  prevail  to  be  excufed  goihg  to  Rome  in  perfon,  to  re* 
ceive  the  pall  at  the  pope's  hands.     Hildebrand,  then  arch-^ 
deacon  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  wrote  him  a  letter  on  that 
The  iMfons  fubjefit,  endeavouring  to  foftcn  the  refufal.     He  told  him,  if 
Bcde.  1. 1.    *^^^  ^^^  *^^"  *"y  Jnftance  of  the  like  favour  being  granted 
c.  »9.  i.  1.  to  his  predeceflbrs,  it  would  not  have  been  refufed.     But, 
X.  8.e.  i8.   either  he  was  not  well  verfcd  in  the  ecclefiaftical   hiftory   of 
England,  or  eHe  fuppofed  Lanfranc  not  to  know  of  the  pall's 
being  fent  to  Auftin,  Juftus,  Honorius,  all  three  archbifbops 
of  Canterbury.     It  was  not  therefore  from  a  fcruple  to  in- 
troduce a  new  cuftom,  that  Lanfranc  was  denied  this  favour, 
but  for  fear  the  archbiihops  (hould  by  degrees  forget  their 
depende^ice  on  the  pope.    We  (hall  frequently  fee,  in  the 
eourfe  of  this  hiftory,  how*much  the  Roman  pontiff  abiifed 
their  exorbitant  power  over  the  clergy  of  England.    It  is 
not  yet  time  to  infift  on  this  point.     But,  in  order  to  give 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  moft  material  ecclefiaftical  af- 
fairs in  Enghind,  during  the  interval  we  have  pafled  through, 
it  is  necefiary  to  (how  the  rife  of  the  difpute  between  the 
archbiihops  of  Canterbury  and  York.     This  long  contcft  is 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Eng* 
land. 
The  rife  of       Whilft  Lanfranc  was  preparing  for  his  journey  to  Rome, 
Aedifpute    Thomas,  canon  ofBayeux,  one  of  William  the  conqueror's 
twojudx-^*  chaplains,  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  York.     Shortly  after, 
bifhope.       the  new  prelate  came  to  Canterbury  to  be  confecrated  ac- 
M^mib.      cording  to  cuftom.     But  Lanfranc  requiring  him  to  make  a 
•J^^^-       profeflion  of  canonical  obedience  to  him  in  writing,  he  refufed 
Sax,  Ann*    to  comply,  and  went  away  without  confecration.     This  con- 
liompc.       tcft  makmg  a  great  noife,  the  king  wanted  to  be  informed 
^r^»6£  ^^  *^  matter,  fufpefting  Lanfranc  had  carried  his  preroga- 
tives too  high.    But  after  fevcral  Englilh  lords  had  (hown 

that 
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that  Lanfranc  bad  cuftom  on  bis  fide  %  William,  without 
taking  upon  him  to  decide  the  diipute,  found  an  expedient  to 
(adsfy  the  two  arcfabifhops.     This  was  that  Thomas  (hould 
return  to  Canterbury,  and  deliver  a  written  profefiion  of  obe- 
dience to  Lanfranc,  as  fenior,  and  that  the  fettling  the  rights 
of  the  two  fees  (hould  be  referred  to  the  pope  ^.    This  ex* 
pcdient  being  approved  of,  the  two  prelates  fet  out  toge- 
ther for  Rome  to  receive  the  pall,  and  to  caufe  both  this 
controverfy  and  another  concerning  the  jurifdi^on  over  the 
fees  of  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  and  Worcefter,   to  be  decided. 
Alexander  11^  who  was  then  pope,  received  Lanfranc  with 
particular  marks  of  refpe£l.     As  foon  as  he  faw  him,  he  Malmfb; 
rofe   up  firom  his  chair  to  embrace  him,  declaring  how-  P*  ^^^* 
ever,  he  did  not  treat  him  thus  on  the  account  of  his  dignity, 
but  for  his  merit.     Thomas  met  with  a  very  different  re- 
ception^   The  pope  voided  his  ele£bion,  becaufe  he  was  in- 
icapable,  as  being  the  fon  of  a  prieft,  to  hold  any  church- 
preferment.     However  a  few  days  after,  he  was  reftored  by 
the  mediation  of  Lanfranc.     As  for  the  differences  between 
the  two  archbifhops,  not  being  perfed  mailer  of  the  cafe,  he 
referred  the  decifion  to  the  Englifh  bifhops  and  abbots. 

Thisafiair  not  being  ended  at  Rome,  the  two  archbifhopsre-  Malmft, 
tunied  to  England.     As  they  equally  wilhed  to  fee  their  caufe  ?•  *°^*  *^» 
decided;  at  their  aryval  they  waited  upon  the  king  atWindfor, 
where,  on  account  of  the  pafchal  folemnity,  moft  of  the  lords 
fplritual  and  temporal  were  ailembled  ^,  The  caufe  was  argued 
before  the  king  with  great  warmth  on  both  fides.    Lanfranc 
founded  his  claim  upon  the  following  reafons.     i.  That  the  ReaTonsfor 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  to  be  confidered  as  if  the  fee  ^^^^^'^T* 
was  at  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  fmce  Gre- 
gory I.  defigned  to  fix  it  there.     2.  That  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury was  the  moil  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  all  the  reil.     3.  He  alledged  the  conftitutions  of  fe- 
veral  popes,  granting  the  prerogative  in  queflion  to  his  fee, 
4.  He  maintained  that  the  archbiihops  of  Canterbury  had 
ejcercifed  jurifdidtion  within  the  province  of  York,  and  pro- 
duced the  example  of  Theodore,    who  had  even  deprived 
feveral  biihopsin  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  5.  Lafliy, 
he  added,  the  archbiihops  of  York  had  made  to  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  a  profeffion  of  the  canonical  obedience,  which  Thomas 

«    Lanfnac    came  hfmfclf  to  the  a  fv-nod  of  biAops,  and  not  to  the  pope. 

idsg's  court,    (or  great  council)    and  Malmlb.  de  GeA.  Pontif. 
there  gave  hit  reafona/  which  being  at-  c    The  caufe    was  firft  debated  at 

leftcd  by  the  Engli/h  that  were  prcfent,  Winchcftcr,  at  the  fcaft  of  Eader  |  and  • 

fatisfied  the  king.    Malmfb,  dc  Gcft.  afterwards   at  Windfor,   where  it  re- 

Pflntif.  ceived  a  final  determination  at  the  feaft 

b  The  matter  wa«  to  be  ';f*ned  to  of  Pcntccoft,  Malmlb.  de  Geft.  Pont. 

Vol,  II.  Q  refufcd. 
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refufed«     In  proof  of  this,  he  inftanced  in  Ealdulph,  wfaa 
made  no  fcruple  to  profefs  obedience  to  Adelard. 
Iteafons  for       The  archbifbop  of  York  replied  it  was  true,  Gregory  I. 
Yoik.         did  dcfign  to  fix  the  archiepifcopal  fee  at  London,  but  was 
very  far  from  intending  to   give   that  fee  any  pre-eminence 
over  York.     To  prove  his  af^rtion  he  cited  the  authority  of 
L  I.e.  20.    Bede,  who  fays   in  expiefs  terms,  Gregory  decreed,  that  after 
the  death  of  Auftin,  the  two  archbifhopricks  ihould  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.     7'homas  inferred  from  ihence,  that, 
fuppofmg  the  archiepifcopal  fee  was  at  London,  it  would  be 
no  advantage  co  Lanfranc.    2«  He  i'aid,  it  was  not  true,  that 
the  church  of  Canterbury  was  the  mother  of  that  of  York, 
fmce  every  one  knew,  the  church  of  York  was   founded  by 
the  Scotch  monks,  who  had  no  relation  to   the  church  of 
Canterbury.     As  for  the  jurifdi£lion  exerciled  by  Theodore 
in  Northumberland^  he  maintained,    that  prelate  took  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  troubles  then  in  the  church  of  that  kingdom, 
to  extend  his  autho^'ity,  and  a  right  could  not  be  built  on  a 
manifeft  ufurpation.     Lanfranc  would  have  found   it  diffi- 
cult to  anfwer  the  argument  brought  by  Thomas,  from  Gre- 
gory's regulation  concerning  the  independency  of  the  two 
archbilhops,  if  the  conflitutions  of  feveral   popes  had  not 
been  for  him.     Moreover  he  fupported  his  right  by  cuftom, 
for  which  the  Englilh  gave  teftimony.    And  by  this  it  was 
Thffentcncc  ^^'^^  ^^  carried   the  caufe.     It  was  judged  that  the  popes, 
ot  the  king  fucceflors  to  Gicgory,  had  power  to  annul  his  conftitutions, 
and  lords,     and  tlicrcfore   tiic  king   and  lords  thought  it  juft  that  the 
archbifliop  of  York  Ijjoiild  make  pmfeflion  of  canonical  obe- 
dic  icc  to  the  [ee  of  Caiiterbur)'.     The  other  con  trover  iy  a- 
bout   the;  three  bifiiopricks,  was  decided  likewife  in  favour 
of  Lanfranc,  and  the  archbifliop  of  York  acquiefced  in  both 
thefe  fentences.     But,  to  avoid   any  future  difputes,    there 
bcwccn* the  ^'^  drawn   up,  in  the   name  of  the   two   archbifliiops,  a 
two  arch-  "form   of  Canonical   obedience,     adjufling  th^ir  differences. 
b  (^  ->?.        Thomas  was  made  to  own,  he  was  in  the  wrong,  to  difpute 
'  dc  G^?       Lanfranc's  fuperiority  and  jurifdidion  over  the  whole  church 
Pont,  1. 1.    "^  England ;    declaring  that  as  archbifliop  of  York  he  owed 
canonical    obedience,     not  only    to   the    perfon    of  Lan- 
franc,   as  his  fenior,   but  to  all   the  archbifliops  of  Can- 
terbury, as  fuch.     He  dropped  all  his  pretentions  to  the  three 
bifiiopricks    in  queftion.     Lanfranc,  on  his  part,  yielded  to 
the  archbifhops  of  York,  the  jurifdiction  over  all  the  fees  north 
of  the  Huniber  to  the  fartheft  parts  of  fcotland.     It  was 
likewife  agreed,  that  if  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  flxould 
call  a  national  fynod,   the  archbifliop  of  York  and  his  fuf- 
I  fragans. 
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ftag^s,  fliould  be  obliged  to  make  their  appearance  in  what 
part  foever  of  the  kingdom  the  fynod  (hould  be  held.  The 
two  archbiihops  further  covenanted,  that  upon  the  deceafe 
of  the  archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbifliop  of  York 
ibould  repair  to  that  city,  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  fuf* 
fir^ns  of  the  fouthern  province,  fhould  confecrate  the  pri- 
mate eled.  And  that  thp  peribn  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
York^  fliould  be  obliged  to  come  and  be  confecrated  with- 
in the  province  of  Canterbury.  In  fine,  Lanfranc  omitted 
nothing  that  fliould  eftablifli  the  fuperiority  of  his  fee  over 
that  of  York.  As  for  the  oath  Lanfranc  required  of  Thomas^ 
it  is  faid  in  the  writing,  that  the  king  defiring  it  fliould  be  dif- 
peofed  with,  Lanfranc  readily  confented,  referving  however  a 
f^ht,  to  require  this  oath  of  all  future  archbifliops  ot  York  \ 

Thus  the  controverfy  between  t-he  two  metropolitan  fees 
was,  or  at  leaft  feemed  to  be,  determined,  for  it  was  af<» 
terwards  frequently  renewed.  Indeed,  this  was  not  a  re- 
gulation made  by  a  fynod^  but  an  agreement  between  the 
two  archbifliops,  authorized  by  the  king  <^. ,  Accordingly 
the  archbifliops  of  York  ufed  this  pretence  to  revive  the 
dilpute.  They  alledged,  as  the  fentence  was  not  fynodal, 
their  right  remained  entire.  In  the  time  ef  Anfelm,  ano-  Eadmcr. 
tber  Thomas,  nominated  to  the  fee  of  York^  refufcd  toL4*p*97< 
Cike  the  oath,  but  at  length  was  conflrained  to  it*  P*  '^** 

NotwitMbnding  thefe   two  precedents,  Thurftan  being  The  difputei 
deded    archbifliop  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry.  L  re-  revived  by 
fufed  to  make  the  cuftomary  fubmiilions  to  the  archbifliop  of  ^!\'"^* 
Canterbury.    But  the  king  gave  him  to  underftand,  he  mufl  script.' 
either  comply,  or  renounce  his  archbiflioprick,     Thurflanip<  i735,fte4 
however  grievous  it  might  be  to  him,  chole  to  refign^  Ne-  Eadmer, 
vertheiefs,  he  caufed  the  chapter  of  York  to  fend  deputies  to  "°^^« 
Pafchal  II.  to  reprefent  the  wrong  done  to  their  fee.  Thefe 
deputies  remonflrated,    the  king  had    exceeded  his  power» 
in  compelling  Thurftan  to  renounce  his  election,  for  refu- 
fij^  to  fubjedt  the  fee  of  York  to  an  obedience,  which  was 
never  canonically  enjoined*     This  argument  prevailing  with 
the  pope,  be  writ  to  the  kiilg,  exhorting  him  to  reftore 
Thurflan^  adding  that  in  cafe  the  archbifliops  had  any  dif- 

fite  about*  privileges,  he  himfelf  would  equitably  decide  it. 
afchal  being  dead,  and  Gelafius  II.  fucceeding  him,  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  fent  his  agenti  to  Rome  to  found 

d  King  William  t.  attefted  andcoiv-  the  king  and  queen,  Herbert  thepope*9 
ifsnhl  the  fupxemacy  of  Cslnterburyj  legate,  the  twt>  archbifhops,  thirteen 
in  a  deed,  which  is  m  Spelman.  ConcL  biihoni,  add  eleven  great  abbots,  wh^ 
[^  not  forged.]  all  of  thim  »dd«i  the  crois  after  theit 

<  The  dgrecinent  vim  rubfcrlUi  by     nam«s,  according  to  th«  Stxon  mAob. 
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the  new  pope's  fentlments  concerning  this  conteft.  Theict 
agents  reported,  that  they  found  by  what  the  pope  faid,  he 
defisned  to  fend  a  legate  into  England^  to  decide  the  contro* 
reriy.  But  he  was  prevented  by  death,  which  furprized  him 
as  he  was  travelling  to  France. 

Calixtus  II.  fuccefTor  to  Gelafius,  repairing  to  Rheims 
to  hold  a  council,  Thurftan  obtained  the  king's  leave  to 
go  thither,  but  upon  condition  he  would  not  receive  con- 
fecration  from  the  pope  or  any  other  biihop.  However  the 
king  not  confiding  altogether  on  this  prelate's  word,  fent  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  protefting,  if  Thurftan  was  confecratcd 
by  any  but  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  he  fliould  never 
more  fet  foot  in  England.  Notwithflanding  this  proteftation, 
Calixtus  himfelf  confecrated  Thurftan  in  the  prcfcnce  of  the 
council.  The  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  would  have  oppo- 
sed it,  but  was  told  by  the  pope,  he  defigned  no  manner  of 
injury  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Henry  not  having  been 
able  to  prevent  Thurftan's  confecration,  baniihed  him  the 
kingdom  with  his  whole  family.  But  he  did  not  long  re- 
main in  exile.  The  pope,  willing  to  ftand  by  what  he  had 
done,  threatened  the  king  with  excommunication,  and  his 
kingdom  with  an  interdidf  ^  The  pope's  refolutenefs  caufed 
Henry  to  yield  at  length,  that  Thurftan  fliould  be  inftalled^ 
without  making  the  cuftomary  fubmiflion  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury. It  is  true,  to  fave  the  king's  honour,  this  prelate 
promffed,  not  to  perform  any  of  his  archiepifcopal  func- 
tions out  of  the  diocefe  of  York.  Thus  the  fee  of  York  re- 
covered, in  feme  meafure,  part  of  the  ground  it  had  loft. 
This  conteft  was  afterwards  revived  feveral  times.  •  But  there 
is  no  neceflity  of  puvfuing  this  fubjecft  any  farther.  What 
has  been  laid  is  fufficient  to  (how  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  be- 
tween the  two  primates,  and  the  grOuhds  on  which  each 
built  his  pretenfions. 

Before  we  leave  this  difpute  concerning  the  }urifdi£tion 
of  the  two  fees,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fpeak  of  fome 
other  matters  relating  to  that  affair.  We  have  feen  in  the  fore- 
going book,  that  Gucan,  a  Welfti  prieft,  nominated  to  the 
biflioprick  of  Landaffin  Wales,  was  confecrated  by  Dunftan 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  though  the  bifliop  of  St.  David's 
exercifed  the  archiepifcopal  run6tions  in  that  country.  This 
was  a  new  acquiiition  of  power  to  the  fee    of  Canter- 


f  By  virtue  of  tlii»  interdict,  all 
divine  fcrvicc  was  to  ceafe,  and  no  part 
•f  the  faccrdotal  o^ce  to  be  cxerciicj^ 


vnlefs  in  the  baptlfm  of  infants  and  ab* 
ielttUoii  of  dyin^  penitents. 

bury. 
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buy,  which  tUl  then  had  no  jurirdiAion  over  the  Welfh  bift- 
ops.  Gacan's  fucceflbrs  following  his  example,  the  arch- 
billiops  of  Canterbury  claimed  the  fame  power  with  regard 
to  ail  the  bifhops  in  Wales.  But  they  met  with  great  op- 
pofition.  At  /ength,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Bernard,  the 
queen's  chaplain,  being  nominated  to  the  fee  of  St.  David's, 
was  coniecrated  by  Ralph  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  This 
proceeding  greatly  ftrengthened  the  archbifliop's  preten- 
fions,  who  maintained  that  fince  his  jurifdiftion  was  owned 
by  -the  chief  of  the  Welfli  bifliops,  the  reft  could  not  be 
excufed  from  profeffing  obedience.  However,  as  Bernard 
repented  afterwards  of  what  he  had  done,  a  long  conteft  a- 
rofe,  ^diich  was  not  decided  till  Wales  was  united  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Whilft  Ralph  /at  in  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  he  received  Conteiv  a- 
a  letter  from  Alexander  I.  king  of  Scotland,  acquainting  him  ^.^".^I^^J": 
with  the  death  of  Turgot  bi&op  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  de- y^'kover 
fning  his  recommendation  of  a  worthy  fucccflbr.  .  He  prayed  Scotland. 
him  withal  to  remember,  that  the  archbifliops  of  Canter- Eadmcr. 
bory  had  been  poflefled,  time  out  of  mind,  of  the  right  to 
confecrate  the  bijfhops  of  St.  Andrews,  and  that  Lanfranc 
was  the  firft  who  yielded   that  privilege  to  the  fee  of  York. 
Wherefore,  he  declared,  his  intent  was  to  fet  things  upon 
their  ancient  foot^  and  begged  his   advice  and  affiftance. 
Ralph  perceiving  by  this  letter,  that  Alexander  fought  oc* 
cafion  to  ehagreen  the  archbiftiop  of  York,  was   unwilling 
to  concern  himfclf  in  the  affair.     And    indeed  Alexander's 
fuppofitfon,  that  the  Scotch  bifliops  were  dependent  on  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  was  entirely  groundlefs.     On  the  con- 
trary,   it  was  very  certain,   the  popes   had  long  put  the 
church  of  Scothnd  under  the  jurifdi6fion   of  the  archbifliop 
of  York.     Thefe  ancient  papal  conftitutions  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  agreement  between  Lanfranc  and  Thomas. 
However  in  procefs  of  time,  there  were  Scotch  bifhops  who 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  archbifhop  of  York  for  their  pri- 
mate, and  by  that  means  were  the  occafion  of  violent  con- 
tefts.    But  at  length  pope  Pafchal  IVa  bull,  making  them 
fuffragans  to  the  fee  of  York,  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  f. 

Though  the  controverfy  between  the  two  archbiihops 
about  their  juriididion,  does  not  feem  to  he  very  material,, 
it  was  neceffary  however  t(^  fhow  the  rife  of  it,  by  reafon  of 
the  frequent  allufions  to  thefe  difputes  in  the  Kngliih  hiftory. 

K  within  this  period  the  fee  of  Can-      it,    ex  antiquo    mere.     Sec  Cadmer, 
tcrbury  extended    alfo  its   jurifJidlion      p.  35,  56, 
trcrlrtlaod:  orrathcr  coBtioucd  to  do  ^  • 

0.3  It 
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It  is  time  now  to  proceed  to  matters  wherein  the  whole 
church  was  concerned,  and  in  the  front  of  which  ftands  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  So  mlny  attempts  were  made  to  ef- 
tablifli  it  in  England,  and  fuch  obftacles  raifed  againft  it,  that 
it  would  be  neglediing  a  confiderable  article  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  not  to  defcepd  to  particulars. 
Thecelibacy  It  has  been  fecn,  how  zealoufly  Dunftan  and  the  partifans 
f^^  of  Rome  laboured  to  introduce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
^^^^'  and  how  the  Danifh  wars  obliged  them  to  fufpend  their  de- 
fign.  From  that  time  to  the  Norman  conqueft,  the  Eng- 
liln  priefts  lived  on  in  a  ftate  of  marriage,  notwithftanding 
the  fundry  attempts  of  the  popes  to  put  a  ftop  to  that  pre- 
tended licentioufnefs.  It  is  difficult  at  firft  to  conceive  why 
the  popes  were  <b  obftinately  bent  upon  this  undertaking, 
Reaibns  of  bccaufe  it  docs  not  immediately  appear  how  much  the  in- 
forbiddUig  tereft  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  concerned  in  the  cafe.  But 
the  priefts  our  Wonder  at  their  labour  fo  heartily  in  this  afFair  will  ceafe, 
fo  many,  ^j^en  we  confider,  it  was  a  great  ftep  towards  executing 
the  projed  of  rendering  the  clergy  independent  of  the  civil 
power,  and  making  them  a  feparate  body  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  And  indeed,  whilft  the  priefts  had  chil- 
dren of  their  own,  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
depending  on  the  princes,  whofe  favour  has  fo  great  an  in? 
fluence  on  the  fortune  of  private  perfons.  But  being  with- 
out families,  and  confeqiiently  not  having  much  to  exped 
from  their  fovereigns,  they  were  more  free  to  adhere  to  the 
pope,  who  would  be  conftdered  as  the  fovereign  of  the  clergy. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  after  the  popes  had  undertaken  this  work, 
nothing  was  forgot  to  complete  it.  Gregory  VII.  wha 
came  to  the  papacy  in  the  reign  of  William  the  conque- 
ror, fet  his  heart  more  upon  this  afiair,  than  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs.  He  called  a  council  at  Rome,  where  the 
clergy  were  forbid  to  marry  under  heavy  penalties.  The 
Italians,  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  fubmitted  at 
s.  Dunelm.  length,  after  long  ftruggles.  But  the  Englifh  not  thinking, 
Brompt.  ^^^  ^  council  confiding  moftly  of  Italian  bifliops,  had  power 
to  ena£l  ]aw$  for  all  Chriftendom,  were  much  more  difficult. 
However  Ljmfranc,  either  to  niake  his  court  to  Gregory, 
or  becaufe  he  was  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  the  thing  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  into  England  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Rome.  To  this  end  he  convened  at  Winchefter  a  na- 
tional lynod,  where  the  affair  was  debated.  He  met  with 
fo  ftrong  an  oppofition,  that  he  was  going  to  defift  from 
his  defigh.  Nevcrthclcfs,  finding  he  could  not  bring  the 
^no4  to  prohibit  all  the  clergy  in  genera]  from  marrying,  hp 

procured^ 
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procured,  on  what  pretence  I  know  not,  a  decree  that  all 
priefts  who  had  theii*  cures  in  cities,  (hould  put  away  their 
wives.  But  the  country  incumbents  were  not  fo  rigoroufly 
u(ed.  However,  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  married  priefts 
from  holding  any  cures,  the  fynod  ordained,  by  Lanfranc's 
fuggeftion,  that  none  (hould  be  admitted  into  orders,  with- 
out a  folemn  declaration  againft  marriage  *^.  This  reftraint 
diicouragins:  many  perfons  of  merit  from  taking  orders,  the 
church  of  £ng]and  was,  in  a  little  time,  fo  ill  provided  with 
able  minifters,  that  there  was  a  neceflity  of  relaxing  a  little 
on  this  point.  This  evidently  appears  in  a  letter  of  Paf- 
chal  II.  to  Anfelm,  Lanfranc's  fucceilbr.  The  pope  faid, 
that  being  informed,  mod  of  the  Engliih  clergy  were  fons  of 
priefts,  he  was  afraid  it  would  prove  a  great  prejudice  to  the 
church,  if  the  canons  were  rigoroufly  executed.  For  that 
xeafon  he  gave  a  difpenfing  power  to  the  archbifhop,  when 
the  church's  interefl,  and  the  untra<Slab]eners  of  the  Englifh 
fliould  call  for  it.  But  inftead  of  making  ufe  of  this  power, 
Anfelm,  who  was  of  an  inflexible  temper,  fummoned  a  fy- 
nod  at  London,  were  the  marriage  of  priefts  was  condemned. 
This  was  not  capable  of  entirely  redrefling  the  pretended 
diforder.  But,  doubtlefs,  Anfelm  would  have  carried  mat- 
ters much  farther,  if  his  conteft  with  king  Henry  and  his  * 
death,  which  happened  in  1 1 09,  had  not  hindered  him  from 
profecuting  his  defign. 

To  complete  the  work  (6  far  advanced  by  Lanfranc  and 
Anfelm,  Honorius  II.  fent  cardinal  de  Crema  into  Eng- 
land, with  the  charaSer  of  legate.  The  cardinal  called  a 
council .  at  Weftminfter,  where  he  ftrenuoufly  inveighed  a* 
gainft  the  married  clergy.  Among  other  things  he  faid, 
it  was  a  horrible  crime  to  rife  from  the  fide  of  a  harlpt,  and 
then  handle  the  confecrated,  body  of  Chrift.  And  yet,  after 
all  his  inve£lives,  he  was  caught  that  very  night  in  bed  with 
a  harlot.  A  thing,  fays  an  hiftorian,  too  notorious  to  be  Huntingd. 
concealed,  neither  ought  it  to  be  pailed  over  in  filence.  Ba- 
ronius  in  vain  attempted,  many  ages  after,  to  dcftroy  the  ere* 
dibiiity  of  this  fa£^  by  negative  proofs,  which  concluded  nor- 
thing againft  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  thofe  that  relate  it. 
But  however,  the  legates  incontinency  prevented  not  the 
fynod's  pafling  a  canon  againft  the  pritfts  marriages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  canon  could  not  entirely  ftop  this  pre^- 
tended  evil. 

fc  The  form  ran  thus :  "Ego  A-atcr,  canonum  decreta,  f:  fccundum  ordinem 
N.  pmrnitto  Deo,  (Mnnibofquc  Cintlis  mihi  imponendum  fervare,  domino  pne-: 
^m,ciA\VkX.cm.  corporii  oiei  fecund wn      {u\x,  N.  pnefeatc  Spolnian.  Cpnc. 

Q.+  Five 
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Five  years  after,  William  de  Curboil  archbifliop  of  Can* 
terbury  fummoned  another  council,  where  an  admirable  ex- 
pedient was  thought  to  be  found,  to  caufe  the  canons  on 
this  fubjeft  to  be  ftri<£Uy'  obferved.  This  was  to  put  the 
execution  of  them  in  the  kind's  hands,  who  very  readily 
took  the  trouble  upon  him.  Sut  it  was  purely  with  a  view 
to  increafe  his  revenues,  by  felling  to  the  priefts  a  difpenfa-r 
tion  to  keep  their  wives.  Accordingly  we  find  many  of  the 
inferior  clergy  married  in  England,  after  the  priefts  of  other 
countries  had  fubmitted  to  the  pope's  decree. 
The  pope's  Celibacy  was  not  the  only  grievance  inflided  by  the  court  of' 
Ugatci.  Rome  on  the  Englifli  clergy.  To  reduce  them  to  an  entire 
obedience,  another  expedient  was  ufed^  which  at  firft  was 
not  minded,  but  in  the  end  was  feen  to  have  terrible  confe- 
quences.  This  was  the  frequent  fending  of  legates.  Dur- 
ing the  empire  of  the  Saxon  and  Danifh  kings,  we  find  veiy 
rarely  any  mftances  of  the  pope's  fending  legates  into  Eng- 
land. Though  they  had,  in  thofe  days,  formed  the  projedl 
of  becoming  abfolute  in  the  church,  they  had  not  yet  be- 
thought themfelves  of  this  method  which  was  ufed  fo  Aicceflf- 
fully  afterwards.  Perhaps  they  dared  not  put  it  in  prafticc 
too  frequently,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  metropolitans,  whom 
it  was  neceflary  to  reduce  firft  by  other  ways.  In  thofe  days, 
the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  as  primates  of  the  church  of 
England,  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  legates  of  the 
popes,  who  generally  entrufted  them  with  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  But  as  they  had  for  the  moft  part  two  oppofite 
things  to  manage,  namely,  the  intereft  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  of  the  pope,  and  as  thefe  v^ry  often  clafhed, 
it  frcauently  happened,  tiiat  they  gave  the  preference  to  the 
churcn.  This  was  the  reafon  that  the  ^opes  fo  earncftly 
fought  occafions  of  fending  other  legates,  who  fhould  have 
no  views  but  their  matter's  intereft.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  the  reign  of  OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  Lichfield  was  going  to 
be  erefted  into  an  archbifhoprick,  the  pope  embraced  that 
opportunity.  As  it  was  not  proper  to  commiftion  the  arch^ 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  whom  it  was  intended  to  deprive  of 
part  of  his  jurifdiftion,  the  court  of  Rome  eafily  obtained  the 
kingof  Mercia's  confentto  receive  Italian  legates,  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  that  defign.  This  firft  inftance,  however^ 
was  not  followed  by  any  other,  till  the  time  of  Edward  the 
confeflbr,  that  is,  for  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years* 
In  the  reign  of  that  prince,  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, lying  under  the  church's  cenfures,  the  pope  took  occa- 
lion  to  fend  into  England  two  legates,  to  execute  a  com-» 
5  milSon, 
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tfiifion,  which  Stigand  tould  not  be  chilrg^d  with.  Wnriatti  S*  Donelou 
the  conqueror,  wanting  to  be  rid  of  Stigand,  and  fottie  other  jj^^' 
troublefotne  bilhops,*&iit  htmfelf  for  legates  to  prefide  at  a  p«453« 
amnd],  where  he  defigned  to  have  tbefe  prelates  depofed. 
It  is  thus  that  princes,  to  gratify  their  paffions^  have  all 
along  been  fubfervent  to  the  gtdWth  of  the  papal  powef^ 
widioitt  troubhng  themfelves  abbut  the  confequences.  We 
find  moreover  that  in  the  fame  reign,  Gregory  Vll.  (etlt  a 
legate  into  England  called  Hubert.  But  as  this  was  dond  on 
account  of  fome  political  affairs,  the  Englifh  were  not  alarm- 
ed at  ity  never  imagining,  fuch  a  legateihip  could  any  ways 
tend  to  their  prejudice.  But  the  court  of  Rome  had  other 
aims.  In  procefs  of  time,  thefc  few  precedents  vrere  deem- 
ed a  foffictent  ground  for  fending  legates,  whenever  the  pope 
fliould  think  fit.  '  This  right  however  lay  dormant  during 
Ac  reigns  of  the  two  Williams,  the  temper  and  charader  of 
thefc  princes  affording  the  popes  no  profpcft  of  fuccefs  in  thcif 
undertakings. 

Henry  1.  was  hardly  *warm  in  his  throne,  when  the  pope  Eadmw, 
fent  Guido,  archbiOiop  of  Vienne,^  to  rcfide  at  London,  with  ?•  S^* 
a  legative  power  over  all  Great- Britain.  The  clergy  of 
England  looked  upon  this  commiflioii  'as  an  attempt  upon 
their  privileges  ;  neither  could  the  king  and  council  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  former  precedents,  to  allow  the  legate  to 
extfrcife  any  part  of  his  office  In  the  kingdom.  Alford  the 
jefuit,  who  has  writ  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England, 
plainly  perceiving  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling  this 
refufal  with  the  papal  authority,  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to 
a  precarious  fuppofition,  in  order  to  clear  the  point.  He 
will  have  it  that  the  legate's  commiffion  was  rejeftcd,  becaufe 
his  powers  were  not  penned  with  a  non  obftante,  to  the 
privileges  of  the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury.  But  as  he  cites 
no  authorities  in  fupport  of  his  affertion,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  believe  him  on  his  bare  word.  Cardinal  Baronius  gets 
clear  of  this  difficulty  more  dextroufly,  by  taking  no  notice 
at  all  of  this  legatefhip. 

Henry  I.  had  fome  farther  contcfts  with  the  court  of  Rome  Eadmfr, 
upon  the  fame  occafion.  Pafchalll.  fending  into  France  aP'"^» 
legate,  called  CoAo,  this  prelate  convened  feveral  councils, 
at  which  he  pretended,  the  bifliops  of  Normandy  were  obli- 
ged to  be  prefent,  and  upon  their  refufing  to  obey  his  fum- 
mons,  excommunicated  them.  Henry,  offended  at  the  le- 
gate's rafhnefs,  fent  the  bifhop  of  Exeter  to  complain  to 
§)c  pope.    In  all  likelihood  he  received  fome  fatisfadtion. 
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(ince  the  hiftorian,  who  mentions  this  particular,  lays  not 
a  word  of  the  Aiccers  of  the  embaily. 
ladnwr,  Jn  the  year  1116,  king  Henry  being  4n  Normandy,  abbot 

p.^1 18,119,  Anfclm,  nephew  to  the  archbiinop  of  the  fame  name,  came 
to  him  and  produced  a  commiffion  from  the  pope  for  legate 
in  England.  But  the  kins  would  not  fuiFer  him  to  go  over 
in  that  charaSer.  The  Englifh  bifhops,  whom  the  king 
confulted  on  this  occafion,  unanimoully  declared,  this  legate* 
fliip  was  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  church  of  England. 
They  defired  the  iarchbifliop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  perfon 
moft  concerned,  to  wait  upon  the  king  with  their  anfwer, 
and,  in  cafe  the  king  (bould  think  proper,  to  go  on  to  Rome, 
to  remonftrate  agamft  thefe  encroachments.  The  arch- 
bijfhop  fet  out  for  Rome,  but  hearing  the  pope,  hard  prefled 
by  the  arms  of  the  empei-or,  was  retired  to  Beneventum, 
purfued  not  his  journey.  He  contented  himfelf  therefore 
with  reprefenting  to  him  in  a  letter,  what  he  defigned  to 
tell  him  by  word  of  mouth.  The  circumftances  of  pope 
Pafchal's  affairs  at  that  time,  would  not  permit  htm  to  infift 
on  his  pretended  ri|ht,  as  he  would  doubtlefs  have  done  at 
any  other  time.  He  was  unwilling  to  difoblige  the  Englifli ; 
but  on  the  olher  hand,  could  not  refolve  to  give  up  the 
privilege  of  fending  legates  when  he  ihould  think  proper. 
He  chpfe  therefore  to  return  an  ambiguous  apfwer,  which, 
without  binding  him  to  any  thing,  might  afford  them  a 
feeming  fatisfaSion.  This  anfwer,  whicn  was  not  dire£ily 
to  the  point,  was  not  fatisfadory  to  the  bifliops.  But  the 
king,  taking  advantage  of  the  pope's  circumftances,  under* 
ftood  it  in  a  fenfe  the  moft  favourable  to  the  church  of  £ng^ 
land,  and  prevented  the  legate  from  executing  his  commif* 
fion.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  faw  the  pope's  anfwer  was  too 
general,  to  be  able  from  thence  to  infer  that  be  defifted  from 
Eadmcr,  his  pretenfions,  he  demanded  one  more  precife.  At  an  in- 
^  »s*  terview  fome  time  after  with  Calixtus  II.  at  Gifors,  he  very 
earneftly  prefled  the  pope  on  this  head,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
All  the  fatisfadlion  he  could  obtain,  was,  that  the  pope  gave 
his  word  to  fend  no  more  legates  into  England,  except  in  a 
cafe  of  neccffity. 

Some  years  after,  Honorius  II.  fent  cardinal  John  de 
Crema  into  England,  with  the  charaSer  of  legate.  How- 
ever it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  received  as  fuch, 
after  waiting  a  long  time  in  Normandy.  This  legate  fum» 
mpned  a  council  at  London,  as  hath  been  faid,  on  account 
of  the  priefts  iT>arriages.  In  his  fummons  to  the  bi(hops,  he 
fyy^  in  exprefs  lyords,  this  council  was  convened  by  the 

order 
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order  and  concurrence  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 
This  appears  by  a  citation  ftill  extant,  addrefled  to  the  bilhop  Ccrfafc^ 
of  Landaff".  Though  the  legate  might  plainly  fee  he  was  ^  '^^^ 
not  very  welcome  to  the  EnghOi,  he  afFeded,  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  fundlion,  a  haughty  demeanour,  which  very  much 
increaied  their  diflike.  He  would  officiate  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  place  of  the  archbifliop,  though  he  was 
only  a  prefbyter.  In  the  council  of  London,  he  ordered  his 
feat  to  be  ratfed,  like  a  fort  of  throne,  above  the  two  arch- 
biihops  and  all  the  nobility  who  were  prefent  at  the  iynod. 
This  proud  carriage  gave  great  offence  to  the  Engliih,  who 
were  not  wont  to  fee  the  pope's  legates  exalted  fo  high. 
They  openly  (hewed  their  regret  for  their  condefcenfion  to 
this  iecate,  well  knowing  of  what  dangerous  confequence 
prece£nts  were  in  things  where  the  court  of  Rome  was  con- 
cerned. However,  this  did  not  prevent,  in  the  reign  of  Gemfe. 
Stephen,  Alberic,  biihop  of  Oftia,  from  being  received  in 
England  as  legate.  Stephen  was  not  firmly  enough  fixed 
in  his  throne  to  venture  to  difoblige  the  court  of  Rome. 

During  that  reign,  the  pope  conferred  the  dignity  ofGennre, 
legate  on  the  biihop  of  Wincheftcr,  the  kind's  brother,  in  ?•  **^5» 
prejudice  of  Theobald,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  This 
diftin£bon  occaftoned  between  the  two  prelates  a  contefl, 
of  which  the  court  of  Rome  made  great  advantage.  For, 
on  this  occafion  it  was,  that  the  two  parties  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  Rome,  a  thing  very  rarely  praAifed  in  England 
before.  At  length,  after  long  difputes  the  legatefliip  was 
taken  from  the  bifliop  of  Wincheftcr,  by  pope  Celeftine  IL 
and  given  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  not  as  his  right, 
but  as  the.  free  gift  of  the  holy  fee.  Thus  the  popes  art- 
fully improved  all  occaAons  to  extend  their  authority.  The 
reader  will  fee  in  the  courfe  of  the  hiilory,  the  reafon  of  my 
inflfting  thus  on  the  a£Fair  of  the  legates.  For  by  their 
means  chiefly  it  was,  that,  in  fome  of  the  following  reigns, 
the  popes  rendered  England  liable  to  numbeilefs  oppref- 
fions. 

The  court  of  Rome  would  doubtlefs  have  run  greater  Sdiifins. 
lengths  in  her  ufurpations,  if  the  frequent  fchifms  in  thofe 
days  had  not  caufed  her  to  lofe  a  great  deal  of  ground.  To 
gain  or  prcfcrve  the  obedience  of  the  chriilian  princes,  the 
popes  were  often  forced  to  pafs  by  many  things,  which  they 
would  not  have  done  in  other  junftures.  However,  when 
they  could  not  help  making  conccflions  to  their  difadvanuge, 
fheyfeldom  failed,  of  adding  fome  ambiguous  claufe,  whtcli 
left  room  to  explaiif  theiii  in  their  own  favour  at  a  more  pro- 
per 
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per  feafbn.  I  have  related  an  tnftance  in  the  proceeding  of 
Calixtus  II.  when  he  promifed  to  fend  no  more  legates  into 
England,  except  in  cafe  of  neceflity  :  for  the  popes  them* 
felves  were  afterwards  judges  when  it  was  neceflary.  If  all 
the  kings  had  been  like  the  two  Williams,  they  would  have 
put  their  own  conftru£lion  upon  thefe  claufes.  But  as  fome 
were  weak  or  fuperflitious,  and  others,  who  had  more  refo- 
lution,  often  embroiled  in  troubles,  which  obliged  them  to 
keep  fair  with  Rome,  the  popes  never  failed  of  improving 
thefe  jundures.  We  are  now  going  to  fee,  in  what  manner 
the  four  firft  Norman  kings  behaved  with  regard  to  the  pope, 
during  the  fchifms  which  happened  in  their  reigns. 

England  acknowledged  Gregory  VII.  who  came  to  the 
papacy  in  the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror.     And  yet, 
the  eledion  of  the  anti-pope  Clement  III.  was  no  fooner 
over,  but  William  refolved  to  ftand  neuter,  until  the  affair 
Ballmer^      was  decided.     On  occafion  of  this  fchifm  it  was,  that  ht 
F  ^»  forbad  his  fubjefts  to  own  any  pope  without  his  permiffion. 

This  neutrality  of  England  evidently  appears  in  Lanfranc'e 
anfwer  to  cardinal  Hugo  Candidus,  who  folicited  him  to 
fide  with  Clement  III.     The  letter  runs  thus  in  Baronius. 

•*  I  received  your  letter,  but  can  by  no  means  approve 
**  of  part  of  the  contents.  Your  inveftives  againft  Gregory, 
^^  whom  you  afFedl  to  call  Hildebrand,  and  the  ftnmge 
**  names  you  give  his  legates,  is  what  I  do  not  underftand. 
*'  On  the  other  hand,  your  exceffive  commendations  of 
**  Clement,  and  the  extraordinary  chara(9er  you  give  him, 
^'  are  doubtlefs  carried  too  far.  ft  is  written,  we  arc  not 
•*  to  pronounce  a  man  happy  before  his  death,  neither  are 
**  we  to  detra<5^  from  our  neighbour.  The  merit  of  men 
'^  is  a  thing  that  lies  out  of  fight:  and  therefore  we  cannot 
*'  pronounce  with  truth  upon  their  future  condition.  How- 
**  ever,  I  am  perfuaded  the  emperor  would  not  have  cm* 
*^  barked  in  fo  great  an  undertaking,  without  having  good 
reafons,  nor  could  have  thus  profpered,  without  the  fig- 
nal  bleffing  of  the  Almighty.  As  for  the  voyage  you  de- 
**  fign  to  take  into  England,  I  would  not  advife  you  to  it, 
*'  unkfs  the  king's  leave  can  be  firft  obtained.  For  as  yet 
"  we  have  not  entirely  difclaimed  Gregory,  nor  declared  for 
**  his  competitor.  But  when  the  caufe  of  both  fides  fliall 
**  be  maturely  examined,  we  Oiall  then  be  better  able  to 
**  come  to  a  rcfolution." 

Gregory 


<€ 
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Gregory  VII.  was  fuccecded  by  Viftor  III.  who  died  in 
1087,  about  a  year  before  William  the  conqueror.  Urban 
II.  was  chofen  in  his  room,  and  prefentlv  after  William 
Rufus  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  whilft  the  fchifm  fti]l 
continued  between  Urban  and  Clement.  The  Engliih  may 
be  faid  to  be  for  fome  years  without  a  pope,  ftnce  th^y  re* 
cognized  neither  of  the  two  competitors.  When  Anfeim  Eadmer, 
would,  by  his  own  authority,  have  owned  Urban  II.  Wil-  P*  *5* 
iiam  oppofed  it,  till,  by  an  artifice,  mentioned  hereafter. 
Urban  gained  him  to  his  obedience.  This  ftep  being  made, 
England  remained  under  the  iurifdidion  of  this  pope,  and 
his  fuccefl^rs  Pafchal  II.  Geiafius  II.  and  Honorius  IL 
After  the  death  of  Honorius,  a  frefli  fchifm  was  formed,  by 
the  double  eledion  of  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus.  Thtfe 
two  popes,  having  each  their  adherents,  divided  all  Europe. 
Innocent  ftopd  in  need  of  all  the  credit  and  eloquence  of  Sc 
Bernard,  to  be  acknowledged  in  France,  where  was  a  ftrong  . 
party  againft  him.  It  was  a  long  while  before  that  kingdom, 
as  weU  as  England,  declared  for  either  of  the  rivals,  fo  dif- 
^ulc  w^s  it  to  judge  which  had  the  beft  title.  Each  alledgcd 
reaibns,  which  ferved  rather  to  deftroy  his  adverfary*s  right 
than  fupport  his  own.  It  may  be  eafily  guefTed,  that  dunng 
the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  thefe  popes,  recourie  was  had 
to  neither.  A  galling  circumflance  to  thofe  that  aflert  the 
oeccffity  of  a  pope  in  the  church. 

If  the  popes  loft  ground  by  thefe  fchifms,  the  lofs  was  Cruli4cf • 
amply  repaired  by  the  Crufades,  which  furnifhed  them  with 
opportunities  of  extending  their  authority.  It  is  foreign  to 
my  purpofe  to  examine  what  right  the  chriftian  princes  of 
Europe  had  to  Paleftine,  conquered  by  the  Saracens  upon 
the  emperors  of  Conftantinople.  It  fuifices  to  fay,  that  the 
projed  of  wrefting  from  the  infidels  the  country  bedewed 
with  the  blood  of  Chrii^,  feemed  fo  noble  and  meritorioup, 
that  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  gloried  in  promoting  it 
with  their  wealth  and  forces,  and  fome  even  with  their  per- 
(bns.  The  people,  in  imitation  of  their  fovereigns,  blindly 
engaged  in  this  undertaking  upon  Peter  the  hermit^s  fetting 
forth  the  miferies  to  which  the  chriftians  in  Paleftine  were 
expofed  under  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  '.  Urban  II.  was 
the  firft  that  formed  the  project  of  uniting  all  thechrifHans 

i  He  was  a  French  prieft,  t/id  had  to  him  ia  a  dream,  and  commanded 

^veiled   in    pi  grimage  to   the  FJuly  him    to  go   and   engage   the    weftern 

Land,  where  he  was  extremely  aiTv  died  chriftianJ  to  unJcrrakc  their  delivctancc, 

with  the  miferieithe  chriftians  endured,  promifing  him  fucccis. 
Si«pie(eaded  iL^t  our  Saviow  appeared 

in 
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in  Europe,  tp  attempt  the  deliverance  of  their*  brethrefl  ill 
the  eaft  from  fervitude,  and  to  that  purpofe  preached,  in 
1095,  the  firft  crufade  at  the  council  of  Clermont.  Hi» 
exhortations  were  fo  furprifinely  efFedual,  that  in  a  ihort 
time  was  feen  marching  towards  the  Holy  Land  a  prodigious 
army>  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  known  to  all  the  world.  I'he 
Saracens  were  driven  out  of  Paleftine,  and  a  chriftian  king^ 
dom  founded,  which  lafted  but  fouHcorc  and  ten  years.  The 
infidels  becoming  maftcrs  of  the  country  again,  the  popes  < 
never  ceafed  exhorting  the  chriftians,  to  recover  what  the 
church  had  loft  in  thole  parts.  This  occafioned  feveral  frefli 
crufades  which  procured  the  popes  many  advantages.  In  the 
firft  place,  as  they  declared  themfelves  heads  of  thefe  expe^ 
ditions,  they  took  into  their  protc diion  all  that  were  willing 
to  embark  in  the  fame.  By  this  means  they  had  opportu-* 
nity  to  interpofe  in  all  affairs,  there  being  few  of  any  mo«* 
ment,  but  what  fome  one  of  the  croiflees  were  concerned  in* 
In  the  fecond  place,  as  thefe  expeditions  could  not  be  under-^ 
taken  without  an  immenfe  charge,  the  popes  took  occafion 
to  impofe  on  the  clergy,  under  the  name  of  tenths,  taxes^ 
of  which  they  had  the  fole  difpofal.  In  the  next  place^ 
after  once  they  were  poifefled  of  the  privilege  of  publifhing  a 
crufade  whenever  they  thought  fit,  they  drew  from  thence  a 
confequence  of  very  great  ufe  to  them.  They  pretended, 
the  extirpation  of  hereticks,  tended  as  much  to  the  glory  of 
God  as  that  of  infidels.  Now  as  they  aiTumed'  to  them- 
felves the  power  of  declaring  what  was  herefy,  the  moment 
any  prince  offered  to  oppofe  their  encroachments,  they 
pronounced  him  heretick,  excommunicated  htm,  and  pub-» 
iifhed  a  crufade  againft  him.  Of  this  we  (hall  meet  with 
Several  remarkable  infianccs  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiflory.  It 
is  no  wonder  then,  the  popes  cherifhed  this  frantick  zeal 
for  crufades,  fince  they  turned  it  fo  much  to  their  advantage. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  the  blindnefs  of  chriftians  in  this  re- 
fpe<5l  has  long  fince  been  cured. 
Tkecottn-  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  pope's  authority, 
^^^8  the  power  of  the  bifliops,  archbilhops,  provincial  or  national 
ttigns^  fynods,  vifibly  decrcafed.  The  rea(bn  is,  becaufe  their  de- 
crees and  canons  were  liable  to  be  annulled  upon  the  leaft 
appeal  to  the  pope.  Accordingly  in  the  interval  I  am  now 
going  through,  we  find  but  very  few  councils  worth  notice. 
9^  of  The  firft  was  hell  at  Winchefter  in  1070*  Hermenfred, 
r^D^^*''  bifhop  of  Ciftcron,  John  and  Peter,  cardinal  priefh,  prefided 
sj^j  "•  as  the  pope's  legates.  As  nothing  material  was  tranfa^ed 
Hovc4.        in  this  fyaod,  bcifides  the  depriving  Sttgand  and  fome  othcf 

bifliopsy 
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h'dhaps^  it  is  njcedlefs  to  fay  auiv  more  of  lu  I  Ihall  only 
take  occafion  from  this  council  to  remark^  that  in  thoie 
days  a  biihop  was  above  a  cardinal,  fince  in  the  ads  of  this' 
fynod,  the  bilfaop  of  Cifteron  is  always  named  before  the 
cardinals  his  colleagues. 

In  1075,  Lanfranc  called  a  fynod  at  London,  where  it  Coancil  of 
was  ordained,  that  for  the  future,  provincial  and  dioccfan  w^^' 
^nods  (bould  be  held  more  frequently,  the  ufe  of  them  be-  g.  Pontlf. 
ing  diicontinued  iince  the  conqueft.     The  precedency  of  the  Brompt. 
fees  was  alfo  regulated  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  Vlth  p^**"*?'.. 
council  of  Toledo  and  others,  and  every  prelate  was  to  take  n^y'Jst^   ' 
place  according  to  the  priority  of  his  ordination.    It  was 
agreed,  that  in  the  councils,  the  archbiChop  of  York  fhould 
be  feated  on  the  right,  and  the  biihop  of  London  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ^^  and  the  biihop  of 
Wincbeiler,  next  the  archbiihop  of  York  '•     Some  canons 
were  alfo  paiTed,  the  moil  remarkable  are  as  follow  : 

The  Vth  forbids  all  perfons,  biihops  and  abbots  excepted, 
to  fpeak  in  the  councils  without  leave  from  the  prefident. 

By  the  Vlth  marriage  is  prohibited  to  the  feventh  degree, 
for  wjiich  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  great  is  vouched; 
But  we  have  feen  that  according  to  the  teilimony  of  Bede, 
this  pope,  in  his  anfwer  to  Auilin's  queilions,  limits  the 
prohibition  to  the  fecond  degree  only. 

The  Vllth  is  againil  ftmony.  This  canon,  for  fome 
time,  had  paiTed  in  all  the  councils.  In  all  appearance  this 
diforder  was  become  very  common,  or  perhaps  it  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  prohibition  of  taking  the  inveiliture 
of  benefices  from  the  hands  of  laymen,  to  which  fimony 
ierved  for  pretence. 

The  Vlllth  is  levied  againil  forcery  and  divination,  and 
the  like  fuperilitious  practices. 

By  the  Xlth  no  cccleilailick  is  to  give  his  vote  to  fentence 
a  perfon  to  die,  or  lofe  his  limbs. 

in  the  following  year  1076,  the  fame  archbiihop  convened  Spdman, 
a  iynod  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  priefts.  p-  n* 

In  1094,  a  fynod  was  held  at  Rockingham  on  occafion  j^^^IJJj^ 
of  the  contcil  between  William  Rufus  and  Anfelm.  w.^p.^e/ 

Eight  years  after,    in  1102,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  ftc. 
Anfelm  fummoned  a  national  fynod,  to  which  the  temporal  ?*^"^ 
lords   were    invited,    to  be  wimeiles  of  the   proceedmgs.  London. 
Some  canons  were  pailed,  the  principal  of  which  are :  Fior.  Wi^ 

Spelro. 

fc  Becauf«he  it  deaa  of  the  fee  of         1  Becaufe  he  it  chantor  of  the  fame  ^'  j'' 

Gtawrbory.  fee.    Ocrvafc.  ^^^^' 

p.  07, 

Th(^ 
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The  id  againft  fimonjr. 

The  IVth  forbids  archdeacons,  priefts,  deacons,  and  ci* 
nons  to  marry,  or  to  live  with  their  wives  if  already  married. 
This  was  the  firft  general  prohibition  againft  the  Englifli 
priefts  keeping  their  wives,  which  was  difapproved  by  many 
people. 

By  the  Vlth,  ions  of  priefts  were  not  to  fuoceed  to  their 
fathers  churches. 

ThelXth  enjoins  the  priefts  to  have  open. crowns,  tl^at 
the  tonfure  might  be  the  more  apparent. 

The  Xlllth  forbids  the  abbots  to  make  knights,  though 
they  bad,  till  then,  enjoyed  that  privilege  "*. 

The  XlVth  declares  all  promifes  of  marriage  made  with« 
out  witneis  to  be  void,  in  cafe  either  of  the  parties  denies 
the  engaeement. 

The  XVIth  forbids  monks  or  nuns  to  be  godfathers  or 
godmothers. 

The  XVIIth  confirqis  the  prohibition  of  marrying  within 
the  (eventh  degree. 

The  XVIIIth  foH>ids  the  burying  the  dead  out  of  their 
pariih  °. 

The  XlXth  thunders  anathemas  againft  fuch  as  fold  men 
like  horfes.  Notwithftanding  this  canon,  the  lords  of  ma* 
nors  ftill  retained  the  right  of  viilanage,  that  is,  of  felling 
their  villans,  who  were  conftdered  as  a  fort  of  flaves. 

The  XXth  was  againft  fodomy.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
canons  againft  this  crime  was  never  thought  of  till  the  clergy 
were  obliged  to  cehbacy,  it  being  fcarce  heard  of  in  £ng« 
land  before. 
Dunelm.  I  have  fpoken  clfe where  of  the  council  in  1125,  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  marriage  of  priefts,  in  which  cardinal  John  de 
Crema  preftded. 

m  Branct,    abbot    of   Peterborough,  fnch  a<  held  their  eftates  .by  miikary 

knighted  his  nephew  Henward,  in  the  fervice,  and  were  obliged  to  attend  tho 

reign  of  William  the  conqueror.     The  king  in  hi^  vwars.     But  the  honorary 

manner  was,  by  confeffion  of  his  fins,  knights  were  fuch  as  were  gladio  dn^i, 

and   watchmg,    and    praying    in    the  as  above.  And  we  find  not  only  princes 

church,   the  whok  foregoing  night  $  but  fubjefts,  both  ecdefiaftical  and  by, 

then  in  the  morning  before  maid,  he  had  power  to  confer  knighthood.  Lan- 

offered  up  his  fword  on  the  altar,  and  franc  knighted   William  Rufus,   and 

after  reading  the  gofpel,  the  prieft  firft  John  duke  of  Bedford,  gave  the  fame 

having  blefled  the  fword,   put  it  over  dignity  to  Henry  VI.     As  gilt  i^urs 

the  new  knight*s  neck,  and  fo  havixtg  were  ufed  on  this  occafion,   tLey  were 

communicated,  he  was  ever  after  held  milites  aurati.     See  Selden's  titles  of 

a  lawful  knignt.  '  The  word  knight,  honour. 

fignifies  a  fervant,  attendant,  or  foldicrj  «  In  order  to  deprive  the  minifter  of 

'       hence  knighu,  and  knights  fees,  for  the  pari fli«f  ius  dues*    Spclram. 

In 
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In  1 127,  William  Curboil,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  held  '^^  council 
a  fynod  at  Wcftminftcr,  where  he  prefided  as  the  pope's  le-  ^^^^n- 
gate.  The  moft  confiderable  of  die  canons  that  were  pafT-  coilt.  Flor. 
edarethefe:  Wigor. 

The  Hid  forbids  the  taking  money  for  the  receiving  monks 
and  nuns  into  religious  houfes. 

The  Vith  forbids  a  plurality  of  archdeaconries,  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

The  Vllth  makes  it  unlawful  for  ecdefiafticks  to  turn 
farmers. 

The  VDIth  enjoins  the  punfiiial  payment  of  tithes,  and 
calls  them,  the  demefnes  of  the  Moft  High. 

In  1 1 38,  Alberic,  the  pope's  legate,  convened  a  fynod  of  ^«^*^« 
feventeen  bifhops  and  thirty  abbots.    But  this,  which  was  ^cT"** 
fammoned  only  to  choofe  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  vol.  u. 
feveral  others,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  aflembled  for  politi-  P-  39* 
cal  affairs,  having  nothing  worth  noting. 

As,  after  the  conqueft,  we  find  the  names  of  Cook  bi*  Trtnflations 
(hopricks  to  difappear,  and  others,  unknown  in  the  Saxon  ^^  ^* 
time,  to  arife,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  thofe  al-        ^ 
terations,  in  order  to  avoid  obfcurity. 

In  1075,  the  fee  of  Sherborn  was  removed  to  Saliibury :  BixMnpc. 
that  of  Selfey  to  Chichefter;  and  that  of  Litchfield  to  P*  975* 
ChefJer. 

In  1092,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  fee  of  Dor* 
cbefter  was  removed  to  Lincoln  %  and  the  fee  of  Wells  to 
Bath.  The  popes  were  not  well  pleafed  with  thefe  remov- 
als, being  done  without  their  leave.  Pafchal  II.  loudly  com- 
plained of  it  to  Henry  I.  but  as  there  was  then  a  fchifm  on 
foot,  he  dared  not  to  pufh  the  matter  any  further.     . 

In  1 108,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Ely  monailery  was  e-Eljintaet^ 
reded  into  a  bifhoprick,  with  the  approoation  of  the  pope,  J'^ji^*^ 
and  confent  of  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  refigned  part  of  * 
his  diocefe  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  fame  reign  Carlifle,  called  by  the  Romans,  Lu- andCariUie. 
guballia,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  re-  B'^npt. 
built  by  William  Rufus,  was  made  an  epifcopal  fee,  Adel- 
wait  being  the  firft  bifhop.    This  diocefe  was  taken  from  that 
of  Durham. 

We  find  in  Anglia-Sacra,  and  the  hiftory  pf  the  church  A  pnjea  of 
of  Winchcfter  by  Rudburn,  that  in  1144,  pope  Lucius  fent  ^^JJ^^ 
the  pall  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  king  Stephen's  bro-  intoaoarch* 

biihoprick. 

o  By  Remigiui  biihop  of  Dorchefler,  who  built  Lincoln  cathedral.     Hunt. 
M.  Paris. 

Vol.  IL  R  .      .     ther,. 
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ther,  TTitiy  intent  to  ere£l  that  fee  into  an  atchbiihoprick, 
and  annex  it  to  the  feven  diocefes  of  the  kif^dom  of  Wef« 
fex.  But  that  proceeding  being  generally  difiiked,  ^nd  the 
biihop  fearing  to  meet  with  too  ftrong  oppofttion,  deferred 
to  ano&er  time  the  executton  of  his  projea,  which  vaniibed 
by  the  death  of  Lucius. 

Battle-Abbey  was  founded  by  William  the  conqueror,  as 
was  faid  in  his  life.  In  iioi,  Henry  I.  founded  the  monaf* 
tery  of  Cierkenwelly  and  the  priory  of  St.  Jchn  of  Jerufa- 
leni.  The  abbey  of  Reading  was  alfo  cS  this  king's  foun-* 
dation '.  • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the. 
twelfth  century,  were  inftitutcd  the  orders  of, the  Carthufi- 
ans  s,  Ciftcrcians  %  t'rasmonftratenfes  •,  who  afterwards 
fettled  in  England.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  regular  ca* 
nons  reformed  by  Ivo  of  Cbartres  in  1098  \ 

Amon^  the  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  church,  dur- 
ing the  four  reigils  we  are  going  through,  the  famous  con- 
troverfy  about  the  holy  eucharift  is  by  no  means  to  be  p^iied 
over  in  filence*  Though  it  made  not  fo  much  noife  in  £ng* 
land  as  it  did  in  France,  yet  being  a  point  wherein  the  whole 

church 


p  For  an  accormt  of  the  othtr  mo- 
nafieries  founded  within  (bisperiodj  fee 
Dugdale*s  Monaf^ic.  Anglican. 

q  So  called  Ironi  Clurtreufe  io  Cre- 
noble,  where  they  weie  firft  eibLbltihed 
^1  1086,  by  one  Bnmo  of  Cologn,  ca- 
ron  of  RheimK^  They  aie  faid  to 
fettle  in  England  in  if  So.  They  fol- 
lowed St.  Bcnnet's  rule. 

r  They  had  theic  names  fmm  Cif- 
tCichim,  orCireaux  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chalons,  where  they  "firft  aflembled 
under  Harding,  an  EngHfliman,  in 
l';97.  St.  Bernard  was  foon  after  re- 
cx'i^tfd  into  their  focicty,  whence  they 
were  ftyled  Bernardines.  Thefe  re- 
fined alio  upon  St.  Bennet's  ni)e. 
They  came  hither  in  iiaS,  being 
brought  in  by  V/illiam  Giflard,  biOiop 
of  Winchedcr  ^  and  weie  firft  fettled 
in  the  abbey  of  Waverley  in  Surrey. 
In  1 151,  their  chapter  made  an  in- 
junflion^  that  there  fiioiild  be  no  more 
nionaftcries  of  that  order  founded ; 
there  betng  already  five  hundred  at  that 
time.    M.  Paris. 

»  This  order  was  founded  by  St. 
Norbcrt  of  a  noble  family  in  Cologn, 
in  ixao,  at  a  place  faid  to  be  pointed 
oet  to  him  by  the  blelfed  virgin^  theace 


called  Pnrmonftratum^  that  it  lbf«- 
^own.  They  were  bvought  into  Eng- 
land in  1 146,  and  fettled  at  Newhotiie 
in  LnRoln(htrc.  They  followed  the 
roie  of  St.  Auguftin,     Brompt. 

t  The  canons  wete  di^inguilhed  into 
regular  and  lifctilar  5  the  Brft  reforming 
uprn  the  laft,  gave  them  that  name  by 
vr.iy  of  reproach.  They  pretended  to 
receive  their  roles  from  St.  AugufHn.-^ 
In  this  reign  alfo  was  founded  the  fa- 
mous order  of  Sempringham,  whole* 
origin  was  this :  Joceline,  a  knight  of 
Lincolnfhire,  having  a  fun  named  Gil-^ 
beit,  whom,  for  fome  inriperfe£lion 
in  his  limbs,  he  thought  nnilt  for  the 
world,  he  made  him  a  prieA,  and  gave 
him  a  benefice  in  a  town  of  his  in 
.  Lincolnfliire,  called  Semprtngham. 
This  Gilbert  was  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Gilbertines,  or  of  Sempring- 
ham.  He  inclofed  within  one  houle 
both  men  and  women  x  but  feparated 
them  with  walls,  that  they  might  nei- 
ther fee,  nor  hear  one  another.  This« 
order,  in  his  life-time,  increafcd  to 
ten  houfes,  containing  in  all  feven  hun- 
dred brethren,  and  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  fifters.  Stow'sChion.  See  al- 
fo Monaflic,  Anglican.  voL  II. 
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thorck  was^  and  ftiil  is,  fR^tlf  concerned,  it  Will  Mt  be 
improper  to  giv«  a  brief  account  of  tbe  rife  and  progrets  oT 
ibisdilpute. 

Tow;4-ds  the  latter  end  cf  tbe  e^hth  ceoCiiry|,  Pafchafius 
Sadbert,  a  monk  c€  Ooibeft  publwed  a  treatiie,  .afierting 
that  the  bread  to  the  eucharift  was  the  fame  bofljr  of  Chrift 
that  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  and  that  the  wine  ^was  tbe  famr 
biood  which  was  fbed  on  the  cro&.  This  opinion  feemed 
to  be  entirety  new  to  frrerai  learned  men>  who  vigoroufl/ 
and  fliarpiv  wrote  a^tnft  it,  Johannes  Scotus,  (urnatned 
Erigena,  ^at  is,  of  Ififh  extra<Aioh,  Raban  archbifhop  of 
Mcnta^  and  Bertram  the  monk,  were  the  principal  oppofers 
of  this  dodirine.  On  the  other  iide,  there  were  fome  that 
Bodertook  its  defence.  Wi^out  entering  into  the  ai^uments 
of  both  parties,  I  ihall  content  oiffelf  with  making  two  re^ 
marks*  The  tiiA  is,  if  chriftians  had  all  along  been  of 
Pafchafius's  opinion,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  fo  manj 
peribns  of  iearmng  ftioidd  look  upon  his  dodrine  ai  a  no« 
vclty.  In  d)e  fecond  place,  it  muil  be  confefled  Pafchafius's 
notion  prevailed  in  fuch  a  manner  over  the  other,  after  the 
eighth  centtiiy,  that  wheti  the  controverfy  was  revived  two 
hundred  years  after,  the  do£trine  contrary  to  Pafchaiius's  fa^d 
generally  the  imputation  of  novelty  fixed  upon  it. ' 

This  ^ifMte  being  at  length  ended,  either  becaufe  people 
were  tn^d  with  it,  or  their  tiuDds  taben  up.with  other  matf 
ters,  it  lay  dormant  for  near  two  hundred  years.  In  10351 
Berengariui  archdeacon  of  Angers,  who  had  a  great  cha- 
taAer  for  his  learning,  pcnreiving  Pafcbafius*s  opinion  gained 
ground,  attempted  to  ih)p  its  progrefs^  He  publifhed  a  quite 
contrary  dodririe,  and  was  fut['er^  to  remain  in  it  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  without  any  opposition.  The  firft  that  at* 
tacked  him  was  Addmand,  a  prebend  of  Liege,  and  after- 
wards Bedwin,  biihop  of  the  fame  church,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  him  alter  his  fentiniencs. 
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franc, 

their  kuers  san  upon 

mainuined  Pafchafius's  opiiiioo,   and  fierengarius^    on  tbe 

contrary,  vindicated  his  own.     One  of  Berengarius's  letters 

happening  to  fall  into  the   hands  of  pope  Leo  IX  ^^    he 

thought  fit  to  call  a  council  upon  that  occaiion.     Berenga- 

ritts  was  condemned  for  diiferbg  from  the  common  c^ptnton^ 

*  U  wm  «fea€d  to  Lnfnanc  fa     it  vm  Ikfit  Vf  ^o>m  tdHihtf  tk  tbi 

R  a  and 
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and  for  alledging,  in  his  letter,  the  arguments  formerly  uCed 
by  Scotus  againft  Pafchafius.  Lanfranc,  who  was  4)refent 
at  the  fynod,  was  obliged  to  purge  himfelf  of  the  fufpicion 
of  holding  too  clofe  a  correfpondence  with  this  pretended 
heretick.  However,  as  Berenearius  was  condemned  un- 
heard, the  pope  held  another  iynod  ^t  Verceil,  and  fum- 
moned  him  to  appear.  He  came  not,  in  perfon,  but  fent 
two  ecclefiafticks  to  make  his  defence,  who,  as  Lanfranc 
teftifies,  gave  up  their  mafier's  caufe.  Berengarius  was 
therefore  condemned  a  fecond  time,  and  Scotiis's  book, 
from  whence  he  had  borrowed  his  arguments,  involved  in 
the  fame  fentence.  Inftead  of  fubmitting  to  the  deciiion  of 
thefe  two  fynods,  Berengarius  wrote  in  defence  of  Scotus, 
and  dropped  fome  fatirical  expreffions  againft  Pafchafius, 
the  pope,  and  the  church  of  Rome.  His  arguments  ap- 
peared  fo  convincing,  that  feveral  openly  declared  for  his  o- 
pinion,  and  even  wrote  in  his  favour.  It  is  true  indeed,  all 
thofe  writings  were  fuppreifed,  but  the  fa3,  for  all  that  is 
Sigebert.  ^ot  the  lefs  certain.  An  ancient  author  remarks,  all  France 
was  in  combuftion  on  account  of  Berengarius,  many  learn* 
ed  men  difputed  for  and  againft  him,  both  by  word  of 
mouth  and  in  writing.   . 

The  do^h-ine  of  Berengarius  muft  have  been  fpread  in  fe« 
veral  places,  fince  Vicbr  11.  Leo's  fucceflor,  thought  it  ne- 
ceflfary  to  hold  another  council  at  Tours,  to  decide  this  con^ 
troveriy.  Berengarius  being  obliged  to  appear  at  this  fynod 
held  in  his  neighbourhood,  it  is  pretended,  he  durft  not 
maintain  his  opinion,  but  acquiefced  in  the  decifions  of  the 
two  former  councils.  But  we  have  only  his  ad  verfaries  word 
for  this.  However,  if  he  did  recant,  he  repented  of  it  after- 
wards, and  continued,  as  before,  to  maintain  his  opinion* 
Whereupon  he  was  cited  by  Stephen  X.  to.a  council  held 
at  Rome  in  1059.  Berengarius  appeared,  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  hiftorians,  moft  of  whom  were  his  enemies,  he 
durft  not  defend  his  caufe.  Nay,  he  Aibfcribed  a  wrking, 
wherein  he  is  made  to  fay,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift 
was  handled  in  a  fsnfible  manner  by  the  priefts,  and  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  the  communicants.  Afterwards,  he  was 
compelled  by  threats,  to  burn  with  his  own  hand  Scottis's 
book,  from  whence  it  was  pretended,  he  had  fucked  his  errors* 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  fpme  fay  he  durft  not  de* 
fend  his  cauie,  yet  others  affirm,  he  difputed  a  good  while 
with  Lanfranc  and  Alberic  a  monk  of  mount  Caffin.  How- 
ever, his  figningthe  writing  w^s  not  fo  much  owing  to  his 
adverfaries  arguments,  as  tq  his  being  over-awed  by  their 
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threats.     You  did  not  do  it  (fays  Lanfranc  to  him  in  one  of 
bis  lecten)  for  the  fake  .of  truth,  but  to  avoid  the  death  you 
were  threatened  with.     Accordingly  we  find  afterwards  his 
heart  confented  not  to  what  his  hand  had  done,  (ince,  not-    i 
withftanding  his  many  recantations,  he  perfifted  in  his  old 
c^inion  to  his  dying  nay. 

In  1063,  a  council  was  held  at  Roan  upon  the  fame  oc-     io6'2« 
cafion,  and  another  at  Poifliers  in  1075,  where  Berenga-  »_-^-*^ 
rius  was  prefent,  and  even  ran  fome  rifk  of  his  life,  which 
ferved  odv  to  give  him  a  worfe  opinion  of  his  adverfaries. 
At  laft,  Crregory  VII.  coming  to  the  papacy,  and  being  de- 
firous  to  end  this 'affair,  which  was  fo  often  renewed,  held 
a  council  at  Rome  in  1079.    Before  the  opening  of  the  (y^ 
npd,  he  proclaimed  a  faft  for  thirty  days,  to  befeech  God, 
that  be  would  be  pleafed  to  grant  the  council  the  grace  to 
di/cover  the  truth.    It  is  ftramge,  after  fo  many  decifions, 
conformable,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  the  do£lrine  of  the  church 
in  all  ages,  they  (hould  ftill  be  in  fufpence  what  to  believe 
in  this  matter.     Berengarius  made  his  appearance,  and  fign- 
ed   a    recantation  more  full  and  explicit  than  any  of  the 
former.     He  declares,  that  .the  bread  and  wine  in  the  facra<- 
meat   are  fubflantially  changed,  by  the  miraculous  opera- 
tion of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  mto  the  true,  vifible,  and 
living  body  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  not  figuratively,   and  facramen- 
tally,  but  truly,  properly,  and  fublbintiaily.     This  recan- 
tation was  as  far  from  caufing  him  to  alter  his  mind,  as . 
the  others.     This  appears  from  his  being  cited  once  more 
to  a  council  at  Bourdeaux,  where  he  came  and  was  con- 
demned.    He  pafled  the  reft  of  his  life  in  retirement  [near 
Tours,]  where  he  died  in  peace  in  io88« 

'  Thefe  particulars  afford   matter  for  fcveral  Refle^ons.  Refleaiofn 
In  the  firft  place,  if  the  doftrine  of  Berengarius  was  mani-  °°j^^"  ^' 
feftly  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  univerfal  church,  fince  ^^^ 
the  time  of  the  apoftles,  it  mufl  be  furprifing  there  ihould  be 
occafion  for  (o  many  councils  on  this  fubje£b.     I|i  the  fe* 
cond  place,   the  great  number  of  councils,  is  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  Berengarius's  opinion  was  fpread  far .  and  wide, 
fince  fo  much  pains  was  taken  to  ftop  its  progrefs.    Thirdly, 
it  is  no  lefs  ftrange,  that  neither  Berengarius,  nor  any  of 
the  bifhops  and  other  ecclefiafticks  his  friends,  were  ever  de- 
prived.    If  Berengarius  had  fincerely  recanted,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo  favourably  dealt  with 
by  the  popes  and  councils.     Bul^befides  that  thefe  frequent 
recantations  were  a  prefumption,  that  the  laft  was  no  fin- 
ccrer  than  the  former^  there  are  very  flrong  proofs  of  his  dy- 
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ing  in  his  old  opinion.  And  indeed,  iiotwkhftuuKng  kk  ra« 
panting^  Lanfranc  always  confidcredJiiin  as  a  fchifmatick. 
An  anonymous  author,  who  wrote  eight  years  after  his  }aft 
recantation,  calls  him  a  heretick  *.  An  evident  fig;!!  thsit  h« 
went  out  of  the  wprld  ui  his  ptetendcd  errer*  It  is  true^ 
Malmfbury  afHrins,  Berengarius  died  a  catholick,  that  is« 
in  the  ientii:nents  oH  the  church  of  Rf)»ie.  But  h^  w|is  led 
into  this  fniftake,  either  by  believing  his  laft  rectntatiod 
real,  or  from  the  honourable  e)>itaph  Hildebrand,  bifliop  of 
Mans,  made  for  him  after  his  death*.  Without  doubt 
MalQiflHiry,  who  has  inferted  his  epitaph  in  his  hiftory, 
pould  not  imagine  that  a  bt(hop  would  bdAow  (q  gm^t  cofn? 
fnendations  on  a  man  that  was  actually  a  beretick* 

Laftly,  it  may  be  further  obfervedf  thm  although  Ae 
^count  we  have  of  Berengarius,  is  from  his  adverfaries,  fe- 
vers! of  them  could  not  forbear  mentionioe  thp  ^teat  pro*, 
grers  of  )iis  doi£trine  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  partipilarly  in 
France.  As  for  Englsind,  it  is  no  wonder  this  controverfy 
fnade  leb  noife  there  than  eliewhere.  T)ie  late  revolution  ij| 
that  ifland  kept  the  Engliih  intent  upon  other  matters.  | 
Piail  clo&  my  rem^ks  with  obfcrving,  that  Bereng^rius's 
frequent  recanutions  i^Tere  very  prejudicial  to  his  doArine. 
In  an  age  like  that,  few  perfons  beixig  capable  of  judjrfng 
for  themselves  in  fo  intricate  a  cafe,  example  and  precedent 
fwayed  tnotc  than  knowledge  and  coi^vi^ioii.  Now  it  is 
certain^  the  appearances  were  againft  fierengarkisy  because 
it  v^6  carefolly  given  buty  he  recanted  upon  feeing  Jiis  error. 
Not  a  word  Was  faid  ef  the  threats  that  extorted  his  recanta* 
tions,  though  nothing  was  hiore  certain  by  tkc  teftimoi^  of 
Lanfrahc  himfelf. 

To  iinilh  what  I  have  to  fay  cenceming  the  ftate  of  ihe 
church,  during  the  four  lirft  Norman  reigns,  nothing  re^ 
msins,  but  to  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  th^  moft  noted 
bt/hops  and  other  ecclefiafticks. 

Aldred,  archbifliop  ^  York,  who  clowned  William  the 
conqueror,  was  a  good  and  pious  prelate.  He  had  been 
abbot  of  St.  Peter's  at  Oloucefter,  where  he  built  the  cathe- 
dral. Afterwards  he  purchafed  ievaral  eftates  in  the  neigh - 
bourhpod  of  York,  and  annexed  them  to  his  archbifliop- 
rick.  He  was  iikewife  a  great  beneffjtdor  tp  the  abbey  of 
Beverley  *• 

*  SafMNis  <ali9  h\m  a  loftc^  ko*         rJfe  vrot  ia  pilgrimsgc  thlovgl^ 

»^tick»  Huofsry  to  Jcfufftleia^  which  no  £ag« 

9  tic  gitu  him  a  great  charatier  for  !;&  bifhop   was  ever  l^nowo  to  havf 

hi'>  l^arniAg  and  xsil^s^  ^ne.     S.  Dtf&elib. 
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Though  Stigand,  according  to   the  pretenfinm  of  the  Stigtihi. 
couft  or  Rome,    intrudedi  himfelf   into  the  arckiepircopal 
fte  of  Canterbufy,  and  wat  for  that  reafon  fuipended  by  the 
pope,  he  performed  however  the  fuitSions  of  a  metropoli- 
tan, during  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Harold.     lif  William 
the  conqueror  refuftd  to  be  crowned  by  his  hand,  it  was 
purely  to  avoid  a  conteft  with  the  court  of  Rome,  for  o* 
therwife  he  treated  that  prelate  at  firft  with  great  diftindion. 
When  Stigand  attended  him  into  Nomandy,    the  clergy 
there,  without  regarding  the  pope's  cenfures,  paid  him  aH 
the  reiped  due  to  his  rank.    Afterwards,  the  conqueror  had 
diftrent  thoughts  of  hioi,  and  caufed  him  lo  be  deprived 
by  the  ODuncil  of  WincheAer.^    As  foon  as  this  prelate  \ns      ' 
removed  from  his  dignity,  the  king  no  more  regarded  him, 
but  threw  him  into  prifon  to  force  him  to  diicover  his  hid 
tFeafures,  which  were  very  coniiderable.     But  nothing  be-  Malm/b. 
'ing  able  to  wreft  this  fecret  from  hkm,  he  ended  his  da^  in  Brompt. 
prifen.     After  his  death  a  little  kev  was  found  about  his 
neck,  with  a  note  directing  to  the  place  where  his  money 
was  lodged,  which  was  all  feieed  to  the  king's  ufe. 

Marianus  Scotus,  born  in  Scotland  in  ioiz8,  being  thirty  Mariamit 
years  of  age,  retired  to  a  monaftery  at  Cologn.  He  was  ^otus* 
afterwards  removed  to  the  abbey  of  Fulde,  where  he  wrote 
a  general  hiftory  of  Europe  from  the  creation  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1082*  He  died  four  years  after,  in  ioS6.  The 
•Scots  were  at  thstt  time  very  well  received  in  Germahy,  wher^ 
a  prince  of  that  nation,  who  had  fcrved  under  Charles  the 
great,  founded  iiftecn  monafteries,  whofe  abbots  were  all  to 
be  Scotchmen. 

Wulftan,  biAopof  Worcefter,  had  a  great  charaficr  for  wdftan. 
•his  piety,   which  fome  have  carried  too  far.     It  is  pretended  s.Dnnda. 
he  wrought  feveral  miracles^  as  well  in  his  life-time  as  after 
his  death.     It  appears  however,  that  Lanfranc,  archbifliop  Brompt. 
'Of  Canterbury,  had  no  great  opinion  of  this  prelate's  merit, 
fince  he  would  have  had  him  deprived  by  a  fynod  for  infuffi- 
ctenpy  and  want  of  Jeariling.  This  gives  room  to  fufped 
Wulftan's  virtue  confifted  in  great  fimplicity^  which  is  in- 
duftrioufly  made  to  pafs  for  an  extraordinary  fanAity.  Malmf* 
bury,  who  has  writ  his  life,  relates  a  circumftance,  w^ich 
plainly  fliews  this  prelate's  great  conceit  of  his  own  merit. 
As  the  monks,  who  ftood  by  at  his  death,  e:scpreiled  great 
forrow  for  the  lofs  of  him,  lie  comforted  them  by  afluring 
-them,  they  fliould  have  in  him  a  more  powerful  patron  after 
bis  death  than  during  his  life. 
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Lanfrancy  whom  I  have  had  frecjuent  occafion  to  mentioily 
was  born  at  Pavia.  After  finilhing  his  ftudies,  he  turned 
monk,  choofing  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  where  he 
taught  logtck,  and  gainea  a  great  reputation^  His  ft-equent 
reproaching  the  reft  of  the  fraternity  for  their  ignorance,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  fortune.  The  monks  preferring  a  complaint 
agatnft  him  to  William  the  baftard,  who  was  then  only  duke 
of  Normandy,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  court  to  juftify  him- 
felf.  In  his  converfation  with  the  duke,  that  prince  was  fo. 
charmed  with  his  merit,  that  inftead  of  puniQiing  him,  as 
his  accufers  expeded,  he  made  him  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
Caen,  from  whence  he  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  Lanfranc's  credit,  which  was  very  great  in 
the  conqueror's  reign,  declined  under  William  Rufus,  for 
whom  however  he  had  procured  the  crown.  His  death, 
which  happened  foon  after  in  1089,  faved  him  perJiaps  a 
Rreat  deal  of  trouble.  He  rcibuilt  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
Durnt  by  the  Danes  in  archbifhop  Elpheeus's  time,  and  fix- 
ed the  number  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augfimn,  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  before  was  not  limited.  He  gave  them  al- 
(o  a  prior,  inftead  of  a  chorepifcopus.  A  famous  trial, 
wherein  he  got  the  better  of  Odo,  biftiop  of  Bayeux,  and 
earl  of  K^nt,  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  twenty-five  manors, 
which  that  bUhop  had  feized.  He  pafled  for  a  great  ftatef- 
man,  zs  well  as  for  an  able  and  learned  divine.  His  com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  and  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
which  is  not  extant,  were  works  of  great  repute.  But  of  all 
his  writings,  his  treatife  againft  Berengarius,  concerning  <the 
body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  facrament,  was  the 
moft  remarkable.  Notwithftanding  this  teftimony  of  the 
conformity  of  his  fentiments  to  thoie  of  the  Roman  churchy 
Gregory  Vll.  would  fain  have  obliged  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith.  Nay,  he  let  him 
know,  after  Teveral  fummons,  that  he  ftiould  be  fufpended, 
in  cafe  he  came  not  to  Rome  within  four  months.  But  Lan- 
franc  never  went,  though  he  had  time  enough  for  the  jour~ 
ney,  for  he  did  not  die  till  eight  years  after  *. 

Anfelm,  who  was  abbot  of  Bee,  before  he  was  archbiftioil 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  moft  famous  of  all  the  Ehgliih 
bifbops,  for  his  contefts  with  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I, 


i.  Lanfnnc  exempted  all  the  clerks, 
or  parifk  priefts  of  the  towns  belongUg 
to  hixD>  or  where  he  was  lord,  or  pre- 
feated  to  the  liviBg  in  any  diocdc^  from 


the  jorifdidion  and  vifitatioa  of  the  bi- 
ihopsy  which  might  be  the  original  q^ 
poculiars.    Eadmer.    Brady, 
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iThe  former  of  thefe  difputes  being  of  little  confequence,  I 
ihaJl  not  lofe  time  in  4cfceodtng  to  particulars,  having  elfe- 
where  related  what  is  materisu.  J  {hall  only  obferve  one 
circumftance,  which  fhows  pope  Urban's  addrefs  to  get  him- 
k\i  owned  in  England. 

Clement,  the  anti-pope  being  ilill  alive,  when  Urban  IL  fiadmer, 
was  chofen,  England  refufed  to  acknowledge  either  of  the  P*  ^^ 
i>opes.  In  the  mean  time,  Anfelm  falling  at  variance  with 
William  Rufus,  openly  declared  for  Urban,  contrary  to  the 
king's  will  and  pleafure.  As  their  quarrel  daily  increafed, 
the  king  fought  means  to  humble  him.  To  that  end,  he  let 
Urban  know,  if  he  would  fend  him  the  pall  defigned  for 
Anfelm,  that  the  archbiihop  might  be  obliged  to  receive  it 
from  him,  he  (hould  be  owned  for  pope  in  £nglan4'  Urban  p.  324 
liking  the  propofal,  fent  the  bifliop  of  Alba,  to  do  as  the 
king  deiired;  However,  this  nuncio,  without  faying  any 
thing  of  his  having  the  pall,  only  told  the  king,  the  pope 
was  ready  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  provided  England 
would  acknowledge  his  authority.  Upon  this  afTurance,  the  p.  %^ 
king  performed  his  engagement,  and  then  wanting  to  have 
Anfelm's  pall  in  his  difpofal,  the  nuncio  told  him,  the  thing 
was  impra&icable,  becauie  Anfelm  refufed  to  receive  the 
pali  from  the  hands  of  a  layman.  In  this  manner  was  the 
king  impofed  upon,  and  forced  to  agree,  that  the  archbifhop 
(hould  take  up  the  pall  himfelf  from  the  altar,  where  the 
nuncio  had  laid  it  [by  confent].  He  never  forgave  the  arch- 
bifliop,  who,  as  has  been  related,  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  retire  to  Lyons,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  the  king's  death. 

During  An^lm's  ftay  at  Rome,  he  was  prefent  at  a  coun-  Conteftlx* 
cil,  where  it  was  decreed,  that  all  ecclefiafticks,  who  for  ^"  ^"* 
the  future  received  the  inveftiture  of  the  benefices  from  the  fciA\boat* 
hands  of  a  layman,  fhould  be  excommunicated.     In  obedi-  inYeftitaret* 
ence  to  this  decree,  after  his  return  into  England,  by  Hen-  ^^^n™*'* 
ry's  own  folicitations,    he  refufed  to  do  homage   to  that  ***  ^^^~^ 
prince,   and  confecrate  the  biQiops   invefled  by  the  king* 
This  refufal  was  the  ground  of  a  more  important  difpute 
than  that  with  William  Rufus,  fince  the  point  in  queftion 
was  a  prerogative,  which  the  kings  of  England  had  been 
long  polTefTed  of.    However,  Henry  being  willing  to  aft  with 
caution,  at  a  time  when  the  court  of  Rome  was  grown  very 
formidable  by  prevailing  over  the  emperor,  confented  that 
Anfelm  fhould  fend  agents  to  Rome,  whilft  himfelf  difpatch-       « 
ed  ambafladors  thither  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  perfuade  the 
pope  to  leave  bim  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  right.     Pjif-  p.  63, 
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thai  n.  fent  word,  he  oould  not  ijrant  the  icmg  a  thing  (6 
exprcfely  forbkUen  by  fevcral  counetls.  Netwithnandtng  thif 
retufal,  Hennr  was  firmly  refel vied  to  prefenre  a  priviiege  re- 
ft 66.  ceived  from  his  predecefllbfs.  Aecordingiy)  hecommamled 
the  archbiihop  to  do  him  homage,  and  confecrate  the  bifliops 
invefted  after  the  ufual  manner.  Anfelm  made  anfwer,  he 
could  not  obey  the  king,  without  dilbbeyine  the  pope  and 
the  decrees  of  the  fVnod  of  Rome,  t»  which  ne  had  bimfelf 
^  ^  •  given  his  vote,  \vhat  b  this  to  me,  Ireplied  the  king,  is  the 
iVnod  of  Rome  to  deprive  m6  of  the  prerogatives  of  my  pre- 
aecefibrs  ?  no,  I  will  never  fiifler  any  perfbn,  who  refafes 
me  the  iecurities  of  a  ftibjeft,  to  emoy  eftates  in  my  domi- 
nions. And  then  ordered  die  archbifliop  to  do  as  he  re- 
Juired,  or  depart  the  kingdom.  Anfelm  anfWered,  he  could 
o  neither,  but  would  go  down  to  Canterbury,  and  there 
1.70.  wait  God's  good  pleafure.  The  king  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  were  fliocked  at  this  anfwer.  After  debating  the 
matter,  the  council  was  of  opmion,  that  the  king  itioula  not 
have  fe  grea^  regard  either  to  Anfelm,  or  the  pope  himfelf,  but 
fliould  drive  the  one  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  dtfengage  him- 
felf from  all  dependence  on  the  other.  The  king,  not 
ihinking  it  advifable  to  proceed  to  thefe  extremities  of  bit 
own  accord,  fummoned  a  general  af&mbly  or  parKament; 
He  reprefented  to  them  the  attempts  of  the  pope  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  arch-*- 
oifhop,  who  behaved  to  him  not  as  a  (ubjeA,   but  as  an 

aua],  or  rather  a  fupcrior.  Upon  thefe  complaints  the 
embly  agreed,  that  Anfelm  fliould  be  allowed  a-  longer 
time  for  deliberation ;  that  in  the  mean  while  the  king  (houU 
fend  ambafTadors  to  the  pope,  to  try  to  perfuade  him  aquica* 

^  ?»•  bly  to  dcfift  from  his  pretentions.  The  archbiihop  of  Yoik, 
and  two  other  biihops,  were  charged  with  this  amba%,  and 
accompanied  with  two  agents  for  Anfelm.  The  ambaflTa* 
dors  had  inftru£Hons  to  ofier  the  pope  this  alternative, 
either  to  relax  in  the  point  of  inveftituresj  or  to  fee  Anfelm 
bani(hed,  and  himfelf  lofe  the  obedience  of  the  fenglifli,  and 
all  the  profits  accruing  from  thence.  When  thefe  prelates 
had  their  audience  of  th^  pope,  they  reprefented  to  him  tM? 
danger  he  expofed  himfelf  to,  in  cafe  he  refufed  to  comply 

|w  73.  with  the  king.  Paichal  made  anfwer,  he  would  not  only 
lofe  England,  but  his  dignity  too,  rather  than  yield  in  tte 
leaft.     Anfelm's  agents  haa  likewife  ^eir  audience  apart. 

f.  74.'*  After  which,  the  pope  fent  two  letters  by  them,  one  for  the 
king,  exhorting  him  to  dcfift  from  his  claim  to  invef^itures, 
the  other  for  Aufelm,  enjoining  him  to  periift  in  fupporting 
.  .  the 
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Ike  cifde  of  truth.  The  king  by  ne&ns  reUlhing  this  letter, 
ipotild  nor  communicate  it  to  the  lor^.  But  Anfelm  caufed 
his  to  be  puUickly  red. 

Mean  time,  the  king*)  ambaflkdors,  and  Anftlm'd  agents, 
Aff€Ttd  very  much  in  their  reports.  The  bilhops  declared, 
the  pope  at  ^  prhrate  audience  told  them,  he  was  wilfti^  to 
indulge  the  king  the  liberty  of  inveftitures,  provided  be  would 
in  return  give  him  fattsfa^on  in  other  points :  but  that  he 
4orft  not  openly  declare  fo  much,  left  other  fovereigns 
AKNdd  clatm  the  fame  privilege,  Anfelm's  agents,  on  the 
contrary,  protcfted,  the  pope  bid  nothing  like  it,  and  ap* 
pealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  aflerted  to  the  letter  fent  to 
ithe  arc)ibi&op.  What  they  aliedged  was  the  more  probable, 
as  die  king  refufed  to  produce  the  pope's  letter.  Nevtrtbe* 
lefe,  there  was  no  queftioning  the  teftimohy  of  the  arch- 
blAopof  York,  and  the  two  other  btfliops,  without  accufing 
che^i  of  falfehood  and  ibameful  prevarication.  Arifclm  him- 
felf  was  in  fiifpence,  (ince  they  appealed  to  the  pope  for  the 
troth  of  ¥ffa^t  they  delivered.  In  this  uncertainty,  he  thought 
ft  moft  advifable  to  prolong  the  time,  till  he  was  bttcer  in-' 
lormed  of  the  popo*s  intentions.  To  that  purpofe,  he  of-* 
fcred  to  communicate  with  the  biihops  who  had  received  i.;« 
fefttore  from  the  king,  which  he  had  hitherto  refufed,  on 
icofidition  be  (hould  not  confecrate  them,  before  he  had  i.e.:  d 
from  the  pope.  This  temper  giving  the  king  and  council  fome 
fcttsfiiflion,  he  had  time  allowed  him  to  fend  freih  'n^cms  to 
Rppne. 

Wh9ft  the  agents  were  at  the  court  of  Rome,  the  king, 
who  bore  thefe  delays  with  impatience,  fent  to  the  archbifliop 
1o  confecrate  the  three  biihops  eled.  Anfeim  anfwered,  he 
fras  ready  to  confecrate  one  of  the  three,  who  havi  refufed 
ID  be  invefted  by  the  king,  but  for  the  others,  he  could  not 
do  it  without  the  pope's  confent.  Upon  his  declin;ng  the 
oftce,  the  king  commanded  the  archbilhop  of  York  to  per-* 
farm  the  folemnlty.  But  the  bifliops  who  were  to  be  c  nfe- 
crated,  renounced  the  authority,  and  would  not  fijbmit  to  it. 
This  regard  for  the  pope  provoked  the  king  to  that  degre^i 
that  he  confifcated  all  their  eilates. 

',  As  foon  as  Anfelm's  agents  were  returned  from  Roaiei 
die  king  went  down  to  Canterbury,  and  fent  to  the  arch- 
bifliop to  give  hin)  fatisfa^lion,-  unlefs  he  would  provoke  him 
tp  new  meafures.  AnRlm  anfwered,  he  had  received  a  let« 
ter  from  the  pupe,  which  was  yet  unopened  ;  that  he  woultl 
open  it  in  his  prefence,  and  govern  himself  according  to  the 
pope's  diredii)fts.    Hei^fy^    enraged  at  the  preference  th# 

archbifl^ 
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arohbMhop  always  gave  to  the  pope's  orders,    replied,  the 
point  in  queftion  was.  not  to  know  what  the  pope  enjoined, 
.  for  he  did  not  intend  to  fubmit  his  prerogatives  to  his  deter* 
inination.     However,  the  archbilhop  was  not  to  be  prevail- 
ed  with,    but  remained  firm  to  his  refolution.     At  laft, 
Henry  willing  to  try  all  ways  before  he  proceeded  to  other 
meafures,  advifed  Anfelm  himfelf  to  take  a  jpurney  to  Rome, 
fiadmer^      to  fee  if  he  could  perfuade  the  pope  to  relax.     Anfelm  was 
f.  70.         yg|ry  iQth  ^Q  gQ^  bm  at  length  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the  rc- 
queft  of  the  bifhops  and  barons,  who  repreientcd  to  him^ 
that  the  journey  could  not  poilibly  do  hini  any  difTervice, 
X103.        As  foon  as  he  was  arrived  in  Normandy,  he  opened  the 
^  pope's  letters,  where  he  found  an  abfolute  denial  of  all  that 
the  king's  ambafladors  had  reported.     However,  he  purfued 
his  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  quickly  followed,  by 
William  Warelwaft  the  king's  ambalTador,  formerly  employ- 
^a^raer*      cd  iat  the  court  of  Rome  by  William  Rufus.     The  ambafla- 
^*  73*         dor  being  admitted  to  audience,  reprefented  to  the  pope, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  lofmg  England,  if  he  perfifled  in 
depriving  jLhe  king  of  his  juft  prerogatives  :  adding,  his  maf- 
ter  was  refolved  to  lofe  his  crown  rather  than  part  with  the 
right  of  inveftitures.     And  I,  anfwered  Pafchal,    will  foon« 
cr  lofe  my  life,  than  fufFer  the  church's  privileges  to  be  thus 
ufurped.     This  fo  pofitive  an  anfwer  entirely  breaking  ofF 
the  negotiation,  the  ambafTador  fet  out  for  England,  and  An* 
felm,  who  did  not  dare  to  return  to  his  church,  went  and  ftaid^ 
at  Lyons. 
Cadmer^  This  attempt  not  fucceeding,  Henry  fent  another  embafly 

>  7*«  to  Rome.  But  as  nothing  new  was  propofed,  it  ferved  only 
to  e;cafperate  the  pope,  who  excommunicated  the  earl  of 
Mellent,  and  fome  other  lords  of  the  council.  He  even 
threatened  Henry  with  the  church's  cenfures,  but  however  de- 
clined pronouncing  any  againft  him .  Mean  ti  me,  Anfelm,  per^ 
ceiving  the  pope  dilatory  in  his  proceedings,  grew  apprehen- 
iive,  he  might  long  continue  in  excile,  and,  fooner  or  later, 
the  pope  and  kins  come  to  an  accommodation,  of  which  he 
ipighc  well  be  tne  vidlm.  Wherefore,  he  refolved  to  en- 
gage the  pope  fo  deeply  in  the  affair,  that  there  fhould  be 
F'8o.  i}o  poffibility  of  drawing  back.  For  that  pujpofe,  he  made 
a  yifit  to  Adcla,  countefs  of  Blois,  Henry's  fifter,  and  told 
her,  that  after  a  great  deal  of  patience,  he  muil  now  be 
forced  to  excommunicate  the  king,  unlefs  he  would  forth- 
.with  defift  from  his  pretenfions.  Adela  being  extremely 
troubled  at  this  menace,  endeavoured  to  procure  an  accom- 
modation.   To  that  end)  {he  defircd  the  king  her  brother, 

wha 
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who  was  then  in  Normandy,  to  come  to  Ker  at  the  c:^e  of 
TAigle,  where  (he  defigned  to  bring  Anfelm,  that  they  might 
confer  together.  At  this  interview,  things  began,  by  means 
of  die  countefs  of  Blois,  to  be^in  a  better  way^  The  king 
fearing  the  archbiOiop's  threats,  treated  him  very  civilly. 
Anfelm,  in  return,  (hewed  greater  refpedl  to  the  king  than  he 
had  hitherto  done'.  They  were  not  long  together  before  they 
perceived  in  each  other  an  equal  deiire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conteft  in  an  honourable  manner.  Thus  diipofed,  they  a-  The  king 
micably  fought  means  to  adjuft  the.  affair  to  their  mutual  fa-  *2re^^^ 
dsfadion.  As  fooA  as  an  expedient  was  agreed  upon.  Hen-  ' 
Tj  ient  William  de  Warelwaft  to  the  pope  for  his  approba- 
tion. Pafchal's  affairs  were  then  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  ha 
did  not  care  to  break  with  England.  He  was  hard  preiTed 
by  the  Germans,  who  (hortly  after  compelled  him  to  fly  for 
refuge  into  France.  Matters  therefore  were  accommodated 
upon  thefe  terms  ;  the  king  was  to  renounce  the  right  of  in- 
▼eflitures,  and  the  pope  to  give  the  bifhops  and  abbots  leave  ^ 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their  temporalities.  Thus  the 
pope  and  king  got  clear  of  this  troublefbme  bufinefs,  by 
a  method  as  juft  as  it  was  natural,  and  which  ihould  have 
been  taken  at  firfl,  if  both  had  aded  fairly  and  honcflly. 
This  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  impartially  enquire  into  the 
ftate  of  the  queflion,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  amifs,  fince 
this  affair  made  fo  great  noife,  and  Anfelm  was  fo  much  con*' 
cerned  in  it. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  lay  down  what  feems  to  me  un-  The  tme 
deniable,  that  ever  fuicc  the  time  of  Charles  the  great,  fo-  fta*e  »^«^ 
vereign  princes  had  enjoyed  the  right  of  inveftitures,    to^**'  **** 
bifhopricks  and  abbeys,  by  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  paf- 
toral  flaff  ••     Gregory  VII.  was  the  firfl  that  attempted  to 
deprive  them  of  this  privilege,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
Xlth  century.    The  popes,  his  fucceflbrs,  purfued  the  exe- 
cution of  this  projed  with  the  fame  earneftnefs.     It  muil  be 
confeffed,  the  kings  themfelves  gave  the  popes  but  two  fre- 
quent occadon  to  exclaim  againfl  their  abufe  of  this  prero- 
gative.    Under  pretence,  that  the  bifhops  and  abbots  could 
not  take  pofTeilion  of  their  benefices  before  they  had  received 
invefliture,  the  princes  publickly  fold  the  bifhopricks  and  ab- 
beys to  the  beft  bidden     I  fay,  fold  them,  for,  though  the 

'     *  Sigebert   of  Gemblourt   (ad  An.  and  the  right  of  inTcftltures.     Baroniut 

773.)  relates  that  pope  Adrian  I.  at  a  and  Peter  de  Marca  deny  the  autho- 

coiindl  of  one  hundted  and  fifty  three  rity  of  this  council,  and  affirm,  it  was 

kiihops  and  abbots,  grantrd  Charles  the  forged  by  Sigebert,  to  ferve  the  intereft 

'  pfnx  the  privilege  of  ekcting  the  pope,  of  the  om^oi  againft  P^lchaJ  11. 

5  eledions 
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e)e£Uons  appeared  canonical,  yet  the  fovereigns  over-rule^ 
them«  by  having  it  in  their  ponrer  to  refufe  inveftiture  to  thoft  ^ 
they  did  i^ot  like.  This  alone  was  fuificient  to  obtain  th« 
do^ion  of  fuch  as  thev  recommended,  no  ecclefiaftick  defir-* 
ing  to  be  bifliop  or  aobot,  without  enjoying  the  temporftli-> 
ties.  It  was  neceflary  therefore,  in  order  to  be  cleded,  to 
have  the  kite's  oonient,  after  which,  the  bifhop,  or  abbots 
even  before  confecration,  received  inveftiture  in  the  manner 
above-mtntioned.  But  befides  that,  fimony  had  too  often 
a  place  in  theie  eledtions,  there  was  another  reaibn,  which 
feemed  to  juftify  the  popes  in  their  attempts  to  abolifli  invefti-> 
tures,  namely,  the  princes,  by  invefting  the  ecclefiaiticka 
not  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laymen,  and  even  before  their 
confecration,  (eemed  as  if  they  aiiumed  to  themfehres  a  power 
to  grant  fpiritual  juriidi£tion.  And  this  the  popes  reprefent^ 
ed  as  a  manifieft  ufurpation  of  the  church's  privileges.  And 
indeed,  it  looked  like  it,  becaufe  of  the  two  charaSers  which 
were  confounded  in  the  prelate  ded,  namely,  as  minifter  of  :; 

the  church,  and  as  temporal  lord  of  the  lands  annexed  to  his  « 

digni^.     If  the  popes  and  princes  had  aded  fairly,  they  i 

would  have  carefully  diftinguiflied  thefe  two  charafters,  but*.  % 

on  the  contrary,  each  thought  it  his  intereft  to  leave  them  i 

undiftinguiihed.    By  that  means  the  princes  over  ruled  the  U 

eledions,  and  the  popes  took  occafion  to  difpuce  with  the  <b«  i 

vercings  the  rig^t  they  were  poflefled  of.    For  want  of  di&v  4 

tingut&ng  therefore,  arofe  all  thofe  contefts  between  the  ;t 

princes  and  popes*     The  princes  declared,  they  would  never  i\ 

Aiflfer  any  perfon  to  take  poifeAon  of  lands,  held  of  the  t 

crown,  without  receiving  inveftiture  at  their  bands.    The  \, 

popes,    on  their  part,    maintained,    it  was  unreafonable,  ij 

princes  (hould  interpofe  in  eleflions,  or  pretend  to  convey  a  'i 

chamber  which  the  church  alone  had  power  to   confer.  ^j 

Thus  both  fides  equally  deviated  from  the  true  ftate  of  the  s^ 

cafe«    For  it  was  very  pcffiUe  for  a  nan  to  be  a  bifliop,  or  :| 

abbot,  without  being  pofieftd  of  the  lands  held  of  the  crown,  :^ 

in  which  caib  the  prince  had  nothing  to  do.    On  the  other  ^ 

hand,  princes  would  have  received  no  manner  of  detriment  ^' 

from  any  oAe'9  conveying  a  fpu-ttual  charader  widiout  their  4 

ronfent,  as  long  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  fecure  them*  ^ 

felves,  before  they  put  the  prelates  in  jrafleffion  of  the  tem^  ^  ^| 
poralities.  But  there  ws^  no  poffibility  of  bringingri|em  to^  !^ 
this  point,  whilft  both  fides  remained  inflexibie.  jfTius,  it^  i^ 
is  manifeft,  the  expedient  praSifed  by  Pafchal  II.  and  Hen*  \^ 

tf  I.  was  very  reafonable,  and  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  ^ 

church's  rights,  or  the  kittg*ii  prrtogative«  But  in  all  appear-*  ^ 

ancey 
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aoce,  this  aSur  would  iiot  have  ended  fo  happtlyt  if  the 
pope's  circumftances  had  not  forced  him  to  relax*  This 
nmj  be  inferred  from  hta  behaviour  to  the  emperor  on  the 
i^nie  occafion,  10  whom  he  oould  never  be  brought  to  grants 
what  he  had  no.w  yielded  to  the  king  of  England. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  Anfelm's  life,  be-  AMai'9 
caufe  it  difeovers  the  charader  of  that  prelate,  who  was  ho-  ^.^^ 
noured  with  the  glorious  title  of  faint,  as  all  were  that  zea--  ^^^^J 
loufly  adhered  to  the  court  of  Romip.  He  was  born  in  the  p.  i%,  t\^ 
year  1033,  at  Aoft,  a  finall  town  in  Italy,  belonging  now 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy«  At  feven  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
be  turned  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  of  which  Lanfranc 
was  prior.  When  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's 
at  Caen,  Anielm  became  prior,  and  afterwards  abbot  of 
ficc^  from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bttiy.  He  compofed  feveral  theological  treatifes,  of  which  hf 
tiler  Gerberon  pubUflied  thq  largeft  edition  in  1676.  Hi) 
writing  according  to  the  teftimony  of  du  Pin,  are  full  of 
metaphyfical  queftions,  argued  with  the  appearance  of  a  great 
deal  of  iogick.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  Anfelm's 
letters  are  written  in  a  lefs  elaborate  ftyle  than  his  other 
works.  He  is  alfo  the  firft  who  compofed  long  prayers  in  the 
form  of  meditations.  He  pafled  for  a  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing and  an  unblameable  life.  He  has  been  much  applauded 
for  his  iirmnefs  in  his  conteftsr  with  William  Rulfus,  and 
Henry  L  But  this  firmne(s  in  maintaining  the  caufe  of  the 
pope,  which  was  gloried  in  for  fo  many  centuries,  would 
not  meet  with  that  approbation  at  prefent.  Anfelm  died  in 
1 109,  and  was  canonized  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  at  the 
ioftance  of  cardinal  Morton  [then  archbilhop  of  Canterbury]. 

Gilbert,  bifliop  q{  London,  was  famous  in  the  reign  of  Gilbert 
Henry  I.  chiefly  on  the  account  of  his  learning,  which  gain-  i>i^  *^ 
ed  htm  the  appellation  of  univerfalift.    Thefe  kinds  of  names  ^'^^^'^ 
were  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,  as  marks  of  honour  for 
fiich  as  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  fciences.    He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  David's  pfidms;  and  an  expofition  on  the  lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript. 

Ofinund,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  by  birth  a  Norman,  was  earl  otouni 
of  Dorfet,  and  privy-counfeUor  to  William  the  conqueror,  i>>^op  o^ 
wh^n  he  was  made  a  biifaop.    As  in  thofc  days  every  dio-  ^^'j, 
cefe  had  a  different  liturgy,  Ofmund  undertook  the  correfling  Knightoa. 
chat  which  was  ufed  in  his.    He  rendered  it  more  pure  than  it  . 
was  before,  by  difcharging  a  great  many  barbarous  and  rude 
expreffions,  and  digefting  tht  whole  in  a  more  commodious 
method.    This  liturgy,  fecundum  ufum  farum,  with  thefe 

cmenda- 


lagalplu 

InpiJph. 
p.  71. 
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emendations,  vns  quickly  received  in  the  other  dtocefeSf 
and  at  length  became  common  to  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  affirmed,  that  after  Ofmund's  death,  in  the 
year  1099,  there  were  feveral  interpolations  thrown  in, 
which  are  by  no  means  approved  of  at  prefent. 
Mafachy.  MaUchy,  archbifliop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland,  is  famous  for 
J.Hagulll.  his  prophecy,  concerning  the  popes  which  were  to  fucceed 
to  the  papal  chair  after  his  time.  Thefe  predidlons  arc  ftill 
extant  \  and  are  a  fort  of  riddles,  of  which  endeavours  are 
ufed  to  give  fome  interpretation.  He  died  in  1150,  at  the 
monaftery  of  Clareval  in  France.  St.  Bernard  has  given  us 
his  life. 

'  Ingulphus  was  known  to  William  the  conqueror,  when 
that  prince,  then  duke  of  Normandy  only;  came  into  Eng- 
land to  vifit  king  Edward.  He  attended  him  into  Norman- 
dy as  fecretary;-  but,  fome  time  after,  refigning  that  office, 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  At  his  return,  he  turned 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontevraud,  from  whence  h^  was  fent 
for,  and  made  abbot  of  Croyland,  by  William  the  conque* 
for.  He  died  in  1 109,  after  writing  the  hiftory  of  his  mo- 
naftery, which  is  inlbrted  in  the  collection  of  the  ancient 
Englim  hiftorians  ^. 

Jofirid,  abbot  of  the  fame  monaftery,  and  immediate  fuc« 
celfor  to  Ingulphus,  was  the  firft,  as  fome  pretend,  that  e- 
rcAed  fchools  at  Cambridge,  where  he  fettled  four  of  his 
monks  as  proteflbrs.  If  this  be  true,  that  famous  univerfity 
falls  very  fhort  of  the  antiquity  generally  afcribed  to  it  **. 
Godfiid.  Godfrid,  prior  of  Winchefter,  was  one  of  the  beft  writers 

of  his  time,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Malmft)ury, 
who  a'ffirms,  he  writ  with  great  elegance  and  politenefs. 
He  compofed,  amongft  other  things,  a  panegyrick  upon 
theEnglifti  primates.  But  what  is  more  conliderable,  he 
reformed  the  breviary,  by  difcharging  all  the  .barbarous 
terms  ;  and  making  the  ftyle  more  pure  and  neat.    Alford 


Joffnd, 
P.  Bl 


Bidenfis. 


b  They  were  pubiiihed-  by  Arnold 
Wyon. 

c  Publiflied  by  Dr.  Gale.  Ingulphus 
was  born  at  London*  in  1030.  His 
father  was  one  of  king  Edward  the 
confefTor's  courtiers.  He  was  the  firft 
ofoin-Engliflihiftotians  after  the  con- 
queft.  In  his  hiftory  of  Croyland,  he 
has  occailooally  intermixed  the  ftory  of 
our  kings  from  the  year  664,  to  1091. 
BifKop  Nicholfou  obfcrves,  that  the 
relation  he  bin  to  the  conqueror^  ma- 


nifeftly  biafTes  him  in  the  ill  account 
he  gives  of  Harold. 

d  This  Joffridy  about  the  year  TI149 
bsgan  a  aiftom  which  was  afterwards 
pra{tif«d  by  all  the  monks.  Upo&  Good- 
Friday,  ftripping  himfelf  every  year  to 
the  wafte  before  all  the  convent,  he 
was  feverely  fcourged.  This  was  done 
as  a  penance  for  their  fins,  and  to  make 
a  deeper  impreiiioa  of  our  Saviour*t 
fuffeiings.  « 

conjectures^ 
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umjefluiesy  this  prior  bstd  a  principal  ham!  in  correAiiig  dm- 
liturgy  of  Sanim,  which  went  under  Ofmund's  name  ^* 


m 


•  TIk  prittdpal  writeft  doring  the 
boK  firft  Noonaa  Rtgosy  not  mentioaia 
hj  Rapin,  aamogft  Kit  peribiu  of  note, 

'Wtammii)^  Ptiaicw  ocPiAivien- 

iSp«faOktfamighafcla|ner>  ani  ch^f  lain 
to  die  wqutfory  lui  given  u»  ib  fair 
aa  acooont  of  the  Norman  revolntion, 
that  he  has  fbond  good  credit  with 
noft  o£  on  hiftorians. 

Flarence  (a),  a  monkofWorceller, 
vnte  a  chronicle,  which  ended  ¥rith  hit 
i^iniii9jbatwasoontuiiied  50  yean 
£vdiarb]r -another  meak  of  the  fame 
nonafteijiL  He  epitomised  or  tQuilchb- 
cd  liviittit,  addbg  tery  tomy  col- 
kdjom  oat  of  the  Saxon  chronic!^ 
and  other  writeis  with  much  care  and 
jndgnianr.  He  ia  blamed  for  adhrring 
6  icnpaloDfly  to  his  anthorities,  as 
fcaetimo  to  retain  their  miftahes* 

Eadmer«L(3 )» *  oioak  QiCkMtthory, 
m  hia  Hiftoria  Novonun^  ftc  publifh- 
ed  bj  Mr.  Selden,  hat  ghcB  q«  tKe  . 
flary  of  «]K  two  Wifliams  ahd  Hennr 
1.  from  the  year  io66«  to  Z122.  It 
ii  a  wori^  (as  biihop  Nicholfon  ob- 
serves) of  great  gpivity  and  onqueftion- 
abie  aodiority.  Tho*  he  was  intimate- 
if  acqtttinted  with  Anfelm,  yet  he  has 
given  a  hit  account  of  the  mighty  dif- 
wte  abeat  inve^tares.  Selden  ijiyi 
lus  &f\t  equals  Malmibury,  his  mafCer 
and  compofbre  eiceeds  him. 

Ordexicua  Vkalis  (4}  was  a  monk  of 
St.  torcJe'i  in  Nonixandy,  where  he 
lived  fifty  fix  yeart. .  He  mr^oi  an  ec« 
clafiaAical  hifttwy  in  thirtee»  booiu^ 
whereiy  he  has  imermiied  a  great  ma- 
ny things  xelath^  to  out  hiftoiy.  Ht 
is  fiud  feo  heimmodersfte  in  the  anafe  of 
his6iaBds,  and  the  di^tfe  of  bis  ^no' 
mica  j  and  to  be  teo  lavgs  in  his  deferip* 
liosi  of  fittle  matters,  whiJfi  he  pa(fts 


too  cnrfbtily  orer  -things  of  moineflt. 

WiUiam(monk  and  library-keeper)  of 
MaknAnry  ( 5),  in  his  account  de  gdtii 
legom  Anglonim,  io  five  boolcsy  with 
-aa  appendix  in  two.«Boxe,  which  he 
ftyles  Hiftoiue  Kovellae^  has  male  a 
jvdkious  colleaioo  of  lihateverhe  ffliu^ 
on  record,  fitnn  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons, to  the  eighth  year  of  the  leign  of 
king  Stephen,  1142.  He  has  had  the 
higfacft  commendations  given  him  by 
fome  of  our  beft  criticks  in  Engliih 
hiflory.  He  is  called  elegant,  learned, 
and  faithfiO.  Uiher  ftyl^hiai  the  cImT 
of  our  hiflorianib 

The  mot  noUe  mon^fnelit  extant  \i 
the  old  Saxon  chronicle  (6 ),  or  anoah.  It 
begins  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  ends  with  Stephen's  death  in  iifi* 
By  the  difference  of  the  ftyle,  and  o- 
ther  infcUible  marks,  it  is  plain  thdfe 
anMls  were  compofed  at  feveral  times. 
To  the  year  731,  th^  chiefly  fiJlow 
^ck  as  to  chnrch-atfah^  t  ^c  their 
aocooM  of  the  wars  between  the  Jlti- 
glo-Saxons  and  Britons  is  borrowed 
from  no  writer  th^t  wtf  kJiew  of,  at|d 
tlierefore  to  them  it  is  tlut  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  relation  of  what  paded 
in  thoie  days.  Aflefiurs  "Kl/lory  of 
Alfred  and  the  annals  correfpond  in  fa 
many  things,  that  the  one  feems  to 
be  a  tranfl'aGon.  of  the  other.  In  a 
word,  they  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  hiAoriaa  Xo  the  Kor- 
man  cocnudt  They  were  publiihed 
at  Oxford  in  169a,  by  Dt,  Giblbn,  the 
late  bifliop  of  London,  who,  from  all 
the  manuicriptsy  has  made  up  thetaict- 
as  entire  and  complete  as  pofiibky  with 
an  elegant  and  proper  va^oa,  void  tf 
affe^ed  drain*  and  anlocky  miilakes 
which  uied  to  abound  in  works  of  this 
kind. 


(1)  Rterienfit.        (i)  Fkaense  of  Wctrceftdr.        (3)  Eadsien        (4)Vi^ 
{0  Maliiiib«ry«        (6)  S<ixon  chronide. 
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B  O  O  K    VII. 

The  rejioration  of  the  Saxon  line:  the  reigns  of 
Hekry  II.  and  Richard  L  Containing  the 
fpace  of  forty  Jive  years, 

'  5.  Henry  II.  y«rff<j»i^i  Plan  TAG  ENET. 

'154*    f   I  '^HE  Englifli  were  too  weary  of  the  civil   wars^  . 

u..*v^.«i«j       I        that  had  To  long  afflided  the  kingdom,  w^Uiogly 

DukcHcnry     J^       fo  run  the  hazard  of  feeing  them  renewed.  Though 

tt^Twilh^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  Stephen  might  have  eafily  furnHhed 

out  oppofi- "  an  occafion  for  frefh  commotions,  they  peaceably  waited  for 

tion.  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  could  not  come  into  England, 

Gttvafe.      ^jjj  fj^  weeks  after  he  had  received  the  news  ».    During  that 

R^DKcto.   interval,  not  a  man  offered  to  difputtf  his  title.    Befides  that,  ' 

prince  Willhim,  fon  of  the  deceafed  king,  was  a  prince  of 

little  merit,  the  late  proceedings  of  moft  of  the  barons  a-^ 

gainft  his  father,  kept  them  from  adhering  to 'the  fortune  of 

a  When  he  received  the   news  he  place.     After  that  he  canoe  to  Barb- 

was  befieging  a  caftle  in  Normandy,  and  fleet  (now  Barfleur)  where  he  waited^ 

though  perfnaded  to  do  it,  would  not  above  a  month  for  a  good  wind.Brompt. 

qi^  the  ^ge  (ill  he  had  reduced  the.  p.  1043.    Gervas. 

"^thc 
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the  youn^  prince,  for  fear  of  putting  it  in  his  power  to  be  ii54- 
revenged.  Moreover,  Henry  was  not  only  powerful  beyond  u*-y^.. 
fea,  but  had  alfo  a  great  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
ftrongeft  places  were  in  the  hands  of  his  creatures.  And 
therefore,  fuppofing  William  had  been  willing  to  try.  to 
place  himfelf  on  the  throne,  he  would  have  wanted  the  ne* 
cefTary  affiftance  to  accompliih  his  defign. 

Henry  then  was  crowned  ^  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,     II55* 
purfuant  to  the  agreement  made  with  Stephen,  of  which  all  >— -v»— ^ 
the  barons  of  the  realm  were  guarantees  <=.     It  was  with  ex-  ^eitcrown- 
treme  fatisfedion,   that  the  Englifh  beheld  on  the  throne,  a  Gervafe. 
prince  defcended  by  his  mother  from  their  ancient  kings,  and 
who  gave  the  crown  a  brighter  luftre  than  ever.     He  added  Btomptos. 
to  it,  as  fo  many  new  gems,  Poidou,  Guierme,  Saintonge» 
Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Normandy,   of  which    he 
was  in  adhial  poffeflion.   Mean  time  England,  the  moft  con-  ■ 

fiderable   part  of  his  dominions,  had  endured  fuch  violent 
Ihocks  in  the  late  reign,  that,  in  order  to  recover  its  ancient 
fplendour,  fome  reft  was  entirely  ncceflary.     The  moft  pro- 
per means  to  that  end,  was  the  putting  it  out  of  the  powert 
of  the  fai^ous  to  excite  new  troubles.     Accordingly  Henry   ' 
made  that  his  chief  bufinefs  from  the  firft  hour  of  his  reign. 
He  began  with  demolilhing  the  great  number  of  caftles  that  ^«  demoll- 
were  fortified  in  Stephen^s  reign,  and  ferved  only  for  fanftu-  ^^    *  ^*  * 
arics  to  robbers,  and  difturbers  of  the  publick  ^.     The  hi-  Br«npt. 
Ihop  of  Winchefter  alone  had  fix  of  the  moft  confiderable,  Gervafc. 
which   he  .forfeited  forgoing  out  of  the  kingdom  without  ^°^**pj^^ 
leave.     This  firft  ftep,  which  dcmonftrated  to  the  barons  m.  Paris, 
the  king's  refolution  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  was'follow- 
cd  by  another  no  Icfs  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
was,  the  fending  away  the  foreign  troops  entertained  by  Ste-  He  dlftandt 
phen.     Thefe  foldiers,  known  in  the  Englifli  hiftorians  by  ^«  fwdgn 
the  name  of  Brabanfons,  and  in  French  by  that  of  Routiers  ^^J-^;   . . 
or  Cotteraux,  were  a  mixture  of  people  from  feveral  parts  of  Brompt! 
Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun-  ^*  P*"'» 
tries-     As  they  profcfled  themfclves  independent  of  any  par-        •• 

b  By  Theobald  archbiftop  of  Can-  of  York.,  was  not  at  the  coronation, 

teibury,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Decern-  Diceto. 

bor,  in  the  twenty  third  year  of  hia  c  He  was  chofen  by  all  with  com- 
ity at  Weftminfter.  Some  hiftorians  mon  confent,  and  anointed  king.  R. 
^7,  he  Isnded  December  the  7th,  and .  Diceto. 

was  crowned  the  19th,     R,  Diceto.  d  He  rcferved  however  a  few,  thtt 

M.  Paris.     But,  according  to  Cervas,  had  been  built  by  peaceable  men,  an4. 

he  landed  the  8th,  and  was  crowned  kept  them  in  his  own  hands.   Brompt, 

the    17th.     His    queen    Eleanor  was  Hoved. 
wwncd  with  him.   Roger,  aiciibiihop 

S  gi  ticular 
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X 155.    tictil«r  prince,  Aey  kVvti  indifkrentty  Soever  woitM  em« 
V^  t  ^  ploy  tbenf),  provided  they  found  their  account  in  it.     Not  to 
be  regularly  paid^  they  cbnfidercd  as  an  advalntaige,  becaufe 
they  took  occafion  from  thence  to  plunder  the  fdcfnds  aa 
well  as  (he  enemies  of  thofe  th;!i:  entertained  them.     So  that 
uTuaHy  the  afliftanca  of  thefe  troops  became  very  burdcn- 
fome  to  the  princes  themfelvcs  for  whom  they  fought,  as  the 
Ehgltfh  had  often  experienced.    Heoryy  willing  to  cafe  his 
people  of  this  dead  weight  which  had  fo  long'opprefltd  them, 
difmiiled  all  the  foreigners,  without  fiiffering  one  to  reniaiii  . 
in  the  country.     William  of  Ypres^  their  general,  did  not 
ftay  to  be  ordered  to  depart,  the  cold  reception  he  met  with 
at  court,  havinff  already  coilvtnc^d  him  Ms  abfence  would 
be  very  acceptable  ^ 
{ferecalt         Had  the  new  king  flopped  here,  he  might  have  been  juftly 
|be  crantt    fuppofed  to  have  no  other  view  but  the  welfare  and  tranquilK- 
^^^^'ty  6(  the  kingdom.      But  he  plainly  difcovered,   he  was 
Brompt.      fwayed  by  more  lelf-intereilcd  motives  when,  (hortly  after, 
Mat.  Paris,  he  revoked  all  the  grants  madd  by  his  predeceflbr,  and  rt- 
ftimed  all  the  lands,  alienated  from  the  crown.     The  poilef^ 
fors  were  extremely  mortified^  and  loudly  raurmurtd,  affirm* 
ing,  it  was  very  unjuft  to  deprive  fhem  of  the  reWard  of 
^heir  fervices  '.    Thofe,  efpecially,  that  had  fided  with  the 
king  and  the  cmprefs  his  mother^  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion, to  fee  themfelves  thus  confounded  with  Stephen's  ad- 
herents.    Thefe,  on  the,  other  hand,  maintained,  that  in 
ferving  the  king  who  was  adually  on  the  throne,  they  had 
done  the  part  of  faithful  fubjedls,  and  in  depriving  them  of 
their  eftates,  a  precedent  was  eftablifhed,  which  might  one 
day  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  reigning  king.     There  were 
fevcral  that  even  refufcd  to  comply,  but  upon  the  king's  ap« 
proach  with  ati  army  to  compel  chem,  they  were  unable  to 
M.  Pirif,    refift.    Only  Hugh  Mortimer  prefumed  to  defend  one  of  his 
cables,  which  coft  him  the  lofs  of  all  his  others  '.    William 
Wiifiam/on  of  Blois,  fon  of  king  Stephen,  fared  no  better  than  the  reft^ 
•*^dT*^flMM  '^^"''y  ^c^Poi^€^  ^^^  o^  whatever  was  given  him  by  the  king 
iikr  the  reft.  ^'^  father,  and  of  all  bis  lands  left  him  none  but  thofe  that 
G.  Neub.  *  belonged  to  his.  family,    before  Stephen's  acceffion  to  ihe 
M.  Weft,    crown.     And  yet,  he  had  an  inconteftable  title  by  the  agree- 

•  This  year  WUh'am  Pevercl   wv  unwillingly  Vefigned  to  Kim  tus  caftk 

difiiih?rited  fcr  poifoning  Ranuiph  earl  of  Scar^roagh.     Brompt. 

of  Chcfter  i  he  tuinedmcnk,  to  avoid  t  Thofe  of  Giouoefter,    Woroeftet^ 

the  puiijihmenc  he  jnftly  defervcd.    R.  Bridgnorth,  Wf|more,  and-Cleoberi,  or 

Piceio.  Colebuxgh,  R.  Dkipto.    M.  Weft. 

f  WjUiam  earl  of  Albemarle  very 
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Bicnf  of  t)ie  Jctne  his  father  wiib  Henry.  Bur  of  what  force 
aretroutiesagaisift  breach  of  faith  fuppoiteii  with  power  rThu3 
the  noUesy  enriched  by  the  fiberali^  of  the  late  king,  or  of 
the  cmprcft  Matilda,  were  fuddenly  impoverihcd  by  Henry's 
policy,  who  had  frequent  occailons  to  remark,  hoiy  arro- 
gant their  riches  had  made  ihem.  Henry  Ihownl  alfo,  ,tfaatM«  Patk, 
he  aded  from  a  prineipk  of  revenge,  in  depriving  the  ba- 
rons of  the  new  creation,  of  the  h<iaourabIe  tides  conferred 
on  them  by  Stephen,  on  pretence  they  were  befiowed  as  a 
lecompence  for  favouring  an  ufiirper. 

After  the  king  had  uken  all  the  precautions  .he  thought  He  choofes  a 
proper  for  reftoripg  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  be  chole  a*®"^  , 
council  of  the  moil  eminent  perfons  as  well  of  «the  clergy  as 
the  nobility.    Theobald  anhbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
Bccket  archdeacon  of  the  fame  iee,  lately  m^ule  chancellpr^ 
Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  chief  jufticiary  of  the  reahn,  were 
the  principal.     At  the  head  of  the  cabinet  ooundl  was  Ma- 
lilda  his  mother,  whom  long  experience  and  her  awn  mif- 
fortunes  had  rendered  wife  at  her  coftk     Thele  two  councils  The  ^wni 
being  eftabliihed,  Henry  convened  an  afEbmbly  general  or  ^^/f^? 
parliament  at  Wallingfoid,  where  he  caufed  the  barons  to  ^^      "'* 
take  the  oath  to  William  and  Henry  ^  his  Tons,  the  firjl  of  Gervafe. 
whom  died  a  few  days  after  the  ceremony.    Before  the  af-  '^^^^• 
fembly  broke  up,  the  king  conferlted  that  the  laws  .of  Ed-.^'  ♦'*' 
ward  ihould  be  in  force,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  confirm- 
ed the  charter  of  Heniy  I.  his  grandfatho*.     'Thefe  proceed* 
ings  of  the  new  king  gave  great  hopes  to  good  men,  whilA 
they  ftruck  the  wkkti  with  terror,  who'  found  themfelves 
obliged  either  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  or  behave  very  diiFe- 
lentTy  from  what  they  had  hitherto  done.     They  were  very 
fenfible,  they  had  to  deal  wi^  a  prince^  who  was  fully  re- 
Iblved  to  root  out  the  licentiouiheft  introduced  in  the  late 
idgn. 

Pope  Anaftafius  dvinjg  this  year,  Adrian  IV»  an  Engilfli-  Adrim  iv. 
man,  iucceeded  to  tne  papacy  K  P<^P^v 


Hoved^ 


k  Thit  pxioee  wm  boni  tfait  ytwv  .  J»te  ta  Qmam,   and  afterwards  a 

Feb.  %Zf  ifi  Lcndoo.   M,  Paris.  Cer-  cardinaU    M.  Weftm.  hyt,    ke  was 

wak  M,  it  Wat  m  ^arch,  detcended  of  a  noble  hm'iy,  in  tb# 

i  His  nsmt^  was  Nkbolas  Break-  tcrritoiy  of  St.  Aibans..'   Ue  proved  a 

fpear,  (aid  to  be  the  ion  of  a  boDdnaB,  ftoat  and  a£bhe  pope.  Though  he  held 

belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans^  the  chair  bat  four  years,  he  pat  the 

wheic   beii^  iefii6d  to  he  made  a  cit^  of  Rome  under  an  inteniid,  for 

monk,  he  Went  beyond  fea,  and  im-  intuiting  one  of  his  cardinals^  and  ex- 

ptoved  To  in  learnings  that  the  pope  communicated  WlUiam  king  of  Skcily. 
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As  Toon  as  Henry  had  fettled  his  affairs  in  England,  hd 

croffled  the  fea,  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  the 

Hcniy  joet  provinces  he  poffcfled  in  that  kingdom.     Thefe  pofleiSons 

inandy!*''    rendered   him  the  moft  powerful  vaffal   of  the  crown   of 

Hoved*       France^  and  almoft  equalled  him  to  the  fovereign  himfelf, 

Piceto.*  ^  whofe  demefns  were  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what 

they  were  afterwards.     As  the  dominions,  Henry  and   his 

fucCeflbrs  were  poffeflcd  of  in  France,  proved  the  occafion 

of  numberlefs  wars  between  the  French  and  Englilh,  it  will 

not  be  improper  briefly  to  explain,  wherein  confifted  at  that 

>        time  the  ftrength  of  the  kings  of  France.     Hence  we  Ihall 

be  able  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  their  power,  and  fee  the  wido 

difference,  in  that  refped,  between  the  firfl  fucceflbrs   of 

Hugh  Capet,  and  thofe  who,  in  thefe  latter  ages,   havo 

fwayed  the  fcepter  of  that  kingdom. 

Itefleaions       wbcn  Hugh  Capet  ufurped  the  crown  upon  the  houfe  of 

on  the        Charles  the  great,  he  thought  the  beft  way  to  fix  himfelf  on 

Siekineof  the  throne  was  to  make  the  late  revolution  turn  to  the  ad- 

Francc,       vantage  of  the  French  nobility.     To  engage  them  therefore 

ta  fupport  his  ufurpation,  he  granted  the  provinces  of  which 

they  were  only  governors,  to  them  and  their  heirs,  by  the 

name  of  fiefs.     Thefe  grants  he  confirmed  by  authentick 

charters,   flipulating  that  the  fiefs  ihould  devolve  to  the 

crown  in  default  of  heirs.     Moreover,  he  referved  the  right 

of  confifcating  them  for  rebellion  and  other  crimes  fpecified 

in  the  charters.     By  this  immenfe.  bounty,  he  filled  Franco 

at  once  with  great  numbers  of  powerful  lords,  or  rather 

princes»  who  holding  their  lands  by  hereditary  right,  became 

fo  many  fovereigns.     T'he  crown  therefore  had  nothing  left^ 

but  the  gov<;rnments  Hugh  Capet  was  poilefied  of  before  he 

mounted  the  throne.     But  thefe  demefns,  to  Which  he  added 

fomc  vacant  governments,  were  very  codfiderable,  becaufe 

his  family  was  grown  very  powerful  upon  the  decline  of  the 

houfe  of  Charles  the  great.     I  am  well  aware,  that  all  are 

not  agreed  Hugh  Capet  firft. changed  the  governments  into 

fiefs,  that  fome  make  this  alteration  more  remote,  and  others 

;iffirm  it  to  fpring  from  fome  of  the  firft  kings  of  that  race. 

But,  befides  that,  the  opinion,  I  have  followed,  is  the  moft 

probable,  the  difference  of  a  few  years,  more  or  lefs,  is  of 

no  moment  with  regard  to  the  general  ilate  qf  France,  of 

which  I  mean  to  fpeak. 

Among  thefe  fiefs,  there  were  fome  difVinguifhed  for  their 
great  extent,  which  were  flyled  pecrdoms.  Of  this  fort 
there  were  fix  ecclefiaftical,  and  fix  lay.  But.  as .  the  firft 
b^ve  little  relation  to  tl^e  finglifli  hiftory,  it  will  be  needlefs  to 
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mention  them  K     Of  the  fix  lay  peerdoms,  three  were  duke- 
doms, Bumundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  three  earldoms, 
Flanders,  Thouloufe,  and  Champagne.     Each  of  thefc  fix 
peers  had  vaffals  which  held  their  lands  of  him,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  himfelf  held  his  peerdom  of  the  crown.     For 
inftahce,  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  for  vaflal  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  by  the  concefBon  of  Charles  the  fimple,  who  an-    ' 
nexed  this  right  to  the  grant  made  to  Rollo.     Hence  we  may 
fee,  how  naked  the  crown  of  France  was,  and  how  incon- 
fiderable  its  revenues,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  were  af-     • 
tcrwards.     To  the  time  of  Lewis  VII.  furnamed  the  young, 
who  reigned  in  France  when  our  Henry  mounted  the  throne 
of  England,  the  kings  of  France  had  not  yet  united  any  of 
thefc  great  fiefs  to  their  demefns.     It  is  eafy  therefore  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  new  king  of  England,  who  held  the  t^o 
moft  confiderable  peerdoms,  befides  many  other  provinces, 
was  pofTefled  of  as  much,  or  more  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
than  the  king  of  France  himfelf.     But,  notwithftanding  the 
narrow   extent  of  the  demefns  of  the  crown,  the  king  of 
France  was  a  very  potent  prince,  by  the  aids  he  received 
from  his  vaflals  j  aids  that  were  furniflied  fometimes  out  of 
duty,  and  fometimes  voluntarily.     When  the  kingdom  was 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  ftates, 
each  vaflal  was  obliged  to  find  a  certain  number  of  troops  $ 
and  then  it  was,  the  fovereign  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army.     But  when  the  king  undertook  a  war  of  his 
own  accord,  or  for  his  own  private  intereft,  the  vaflals  were 
at  liberty  to  fupply  or  refufe  their  quota  of  troops.   Nay, 
they  looked  upon  themfelves  as  privileged  to  take  up  arms 
againft  him,  in  cafe  of  oppreflion,  or  even  for  a  bare  denial 
ofjuftice.     Such  being  the  nature  of  the  French  conftitu- Mezerai. 
tion,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom, 
we  find  their  kings  marching  one  while  with  very  inconfider- 
able    forces,    and  another  while  at  the  head  of  numerous 
armies.     Their  main  ftrength  confifted  in  the  aids  they  re- 
ceived from  their  vaflals.     But  matters  were  otherwife,  when 
fome  of  thefe  large  demefns,  granted  in  fee,  came  to  be  united 
to  the  crown.     Then  by  degrees  they  found  means  to  abollih 
the  diftinction  between  a  neccflary,  and  an  unnecelfary  war. 
Without  regarding  the  approbation  of  tne  ftates,  they  oblig* 
cd  their  valTals  to  furnifli  them  with  aids  at  all  times,  con- 
founding incelfantly  the  private  views  of  the  king,  -with  the 

k  They  w«re  the  archbiihoprickfi  of  Rhcimi,  Laon,  and  Longres^  and  the  bi* 
ftofiid&s  of  Bcuavoiit)  Noyon,  and  Chalons. 

S  4  mtereft 
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1156.    intereft  of  the  publick*    They  even  made  qfe  of  fonif  nf 

j^— y^ji^  their  va(lal$  to  of>pre($  the  reft.  This^  added  to  the  oppor^ 
ti^oities  tbs^  offered  of  courle  to  unite  feveral  provinces  t» 
the  crown  for  want  of  heirs,  fo  increafed  (heir  ftrpngtht 
that  they  were  able  at  length  to  keep  the  great  men  in  ^e-t 
dience,  but  it  was  by  degrees,  and  after  ^  long  fpace  of 
ttn>e,  that  they  arrived  at  this  height  of  power. 
Henrywagtt  Xhe  defign  to  do  honoage  to  the  king  of  France  wa»  not 
rroth^r*'^"*^  fple  mouve  of  Henrv'3  croflin^  the  fea,  Hi^  chief  aim 
Geoffrey,  was  to  recover  Anjou,  (eia&ed  by  his  brother  Geoffrey,  upon 
pervafe.  the  following  claim,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  earl  ot  Anjou» 
Brompton.  f^^jj^^  ^f  ^y^^f^  j^,^  princes,  ordered  by  his  laft  wjll,  that 
(ienry  his  ejde{(  fon  £bould  inherit  the  poffeffions  of  Matilda 
their  mother,  which  included  Normandy,  and  her  right  to 
England.  To  Geoffrey  his  fecond  fon,  he  left  Anjou,  Tou? 
raine,  and  Maine ;  and  to  a  third  fon  named  William,  eavc 
only  the  earldom  of  Mortagne.  But,  as  it  was  unrealonr 
able,  the  emprefs  his  wife  (hould  be  deprived  of  her  poffef- 
(lous  during  her  life,  or  Henry  mad^  to  wait  fdr  her  death 
^Ivithout  any  inheritance ;  he  added  another  claufe  in  his 
will»  namely,  that  Henry  fhould  enjoy,  till  the  emprefs's 
death,  the  three  earldoms  ai&ened  to  Geoffrey,  referving  to 
this  laft  the  cities  of  Liodun,  Chinan,  and  Mirebel,  till  hi^ 
elder  brother  fhould  refign  him  the  paternal  eftate,  when  ia 
poffeffion  of  Normandy.  To  fecure  the  performance  of  this 
willf  the  earl  caufed  his  barons  folemnly  to  fwear,  never  to 
iufFer  his  body  to  be  buried,  till  his  eldeft  Ton  had  taken  an 
oath  to  execute  his  laft  will.  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
|lenry  was  perfuaded  to  take  this  oath.  He  was  of  opinion, 
his  father  had  greatly  wronged  him,  in  depriving  hin^  of 
thefe  three  earldoms,  which,  according  to  cuftom,  ought  to 
devolve  to  the  eldeft  fon.  However,  rather  than  leave  his 
father's  body  unburied,  he  fwore  to  execute  his  will.  Some 
time  after,  his  mother  Matilda  refigning  Normandy  to  him, 
Geoffrey  thought  he  might  juftly  take  poffeffion  of  Anjou, 
|>ut,  (as  it  has  been  related)  Henry  drove  him  out  of  that 

1  province.  As  foon  as  h\i  brother  was  on  the  throne  of  £ngr 
and,  Geoffrev  renewed  his  pretenfions,  and,  whilft  the  king 
was  cmployea  at  home,  once  more  took  poflcffion  of  An- 
jou. The  Anjevins  e,fpoufed  his  caufe,  choofing  rather  to 
have  a  private  earl,  than  ))e  in  dependence  on  the  crown  of 
j^gland."  Pefidcs  he  was  affified  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  ever  ready  to  leffen  Henry's  power,  whom  he  look- 
fi  ifpon  as  a  yery  formidable  neighbour.  When  the  carl  of 
Anjou  made  his  will,  thefe  was  little  appearance  of  his  eldeft 
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Ion's  mountin((  the  throne  of  England^  for  Stephea's  afaiit 
were  in  a  profperous  condition.     For  this  reaTon  he  oonfider- 
cd  that  kingdom,  only  as  a  thing  to  which  indeed  bis  dm 
had  a  right  to  afpire,  but  from  urhich  he  was  very  remote. 
It  was  not  reafonable  therefore  that  Henry,  whilft  he  waited 
§or  the  emprefs's  death,  ihould  be  deprived  of  bis  father's 
inheritance,  and  this  was  the  ground  of  his  father's  leaviii{ 
)xim  the  three  earldoms  durixig  his  mother's  life.     To  con* 
fider  only  the  intent  of  this  will»  it  was  manifeft,  that  as 
foon  as  Henry  was  in  pofieffioa  uf  Normandy  and  Es^j^nd^ 
be  ihould  have  refigned  Anjou  to  Geoffrey,  efpedally  as  he  had 
bound  himfelf  by  oath,    fiut  he  affirmed,  the  will  was  void, 
gnd  his  father  had  not  power  to  deprive  thf  firft  bora  of  the 
patrimony  received  from  his  anceftors.     His  oath  therefore 
was  the  only  thing  that  gave  him  any  trouble.    But  he  found  Bcom^ 
means  to  free  himfelf  from  that  fcruple,  by  the  pope's  dif- 
penfation,  which  h^  eaftly  obtained*    As  fooi^  as  he  faw 
himfelf  fupported  by  this  authority,  he  imn^ediately  re(blved 
upon  a  war  with  his  brother,  the  profecution  of  which  was 
the  chief  motive  of  his  leaving  England.    After  doine  ho-  HanyM^ 
mage  to  the  king  of  France,  he  marched  towards  Poidou,  H|^ 
and  took  from  his  brother  the  cities  of  Mirebel,  Chinon,  J^^ 
and  Lodun,  then  entering  Anjou,  notwithftanding  Geoffrey's  R.  DkMo. 
cefiftance,  he  became  mafter  of  all  the  fortified  places,  and  M-  ^^^* 
drove  him  out  of  the  countiy  ^  **•  ^•*' 

The  difpoflefTed  prince  wpuld  hav«  been  in  a  wretched  The  affitm 
condition,  had  not  fortune  thrown  in  his  way  the  earldom  of  ^  ^  ^ 
Nantes,  the  inhabitams  whereof  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
him.  As  this  event  had  very  remarkable  confequences,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  clear  this  mattera  little.  Conan  the 
grois,  duke  of  Bretagne,  had  a  fon  named  Hoel,  and  a 
daughter  called  Bertha,  married  to  Eudo  earl  of  Pontievre 
her  relation,  by  wboiti  {he  had  a  fon  called  Conan,  from  his 
mother'is  father.  Some  fufpicions,  well  or  ill-grounded,  in* 
ducing  Conan  the  grols  to  difown  and  difinheht  his  fon  i  £u«- 
do,  hulband  of  Bertha,  got  poiTeilion  of  Bretasne,  after  the 
death  of  His  father-in-law,  notwithftanding  Hoel's  eftbrts^ 
who  had  only  the  city  of  Nantes  for  him.  Bertha's  death, 
JiDur  years  after,  was  the  occalion  of  freib  pretenfions.  Co- 
pan  ner  fon,  furnamed  the  little,  pretending  Breugne  was 
his  mother's  inheritance,  to  which  £udo  his  father  had  no  right, 
afiltmed  the  title  of  duke  of  Bretagne.  Eudo,  "on  bis  fide,  re* 

I  Thomt  Becktt,  (nm^e  chifwitot  b  ISS5.}  WU  «f  grut  6nrice  |d  kim 
IICMyu^  this  war.    Oflmtin 
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folvtng  to  keep  pofleffion  of  the  dukedom,  there  arofe  be* 
twcen  the  father  and  fon  a  war  which  lafted  many  year^, 
and  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  Eudo,  who  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  refuge  tg  the  court  of  France. 

Conan  the  little  was  no  fooner  in  pofleffion  of  Bretagne; 
but  he  undertook  to  reduce  to  his  obedience  the  city  of 
"Nantes,  which,  after  the  death  of  Conan  the  grofs,  made  2i 
feparate  ftate  under  the  dominion  of  Hoel.  When  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nantes  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Hoel,  they  did  it 
from  a  motive  of  juftice,  be'mg  perfuaded,  the  duke  his  fa- 
ther had  wronged  him  very  much  in  difinheriting  him.  Af- 
terwards, they  found  themfelves  fo  deceived  in  "the  good  opi- 
nion they  haa  entertained  of  him,  that  they  expelled  him, 
believing  him  incapable  of  defending  them  againft  Conan, 
who  was  preparing  to  attack  them.  From  that  time,  Hoel 
is  no  more  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Mean  while,  the  people 
of  Nantes,  not  being  able  to  refalve  to  fubmit  to  Conan, 
call  in  Geoftrey,  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and  own 
Gcoflfrcy  him  for  fovereign.  Thus  Geoffrey  became  earl  of  Nantes 
earl  of  imniediately  after  his  expulfion  out  of  Anjou,  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  earldom. 

After  Henry  had  reduced  Anjou,  he  returned  to  England. 
Upon*  his  arrival  he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who  refigned  to  him  Carlifle, 
Newcaftle,  and  Bambqrough  caftle,  contenting  liimfelf  with 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  prince  Henry  his  father 
had  poflefTed.  This  reftitution  was  doubtlefs  very  juft,  fincc 
David,  Grandfather  of  Malcolm^  caufed  them  to  be  furren- 
dered  to  him  bv  treaties,  at  a  time  when  Stephen  regarded 
his  own  interelt  more  than  the  publick  good.  But  in  all  ap- 
pearance Henry's  great  power  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  clfe  to  the  king  of  Scotland's  moderation. 

It  is  furpriiing  that  the  WeMh,  when  Henry  v/as  grown 
fo  formidable,  mould  caufelefly  venture  to  make  incurfiona 
into  his  frontiers.  The  ravages  they  committed  fo  provok- 
ed the  king  that  he  refolvcd  to  be  feverely  revenged.  Ho 
drew  together  a  powerful  army,  and  marched  into  Wales, 
where  he  deftroyed  all  by  fire  and  fword.  Upon  his  approach, 
the  Welih  retired  to  their  mountains,  where  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  to  r#ach  them,  how  much  foever  he  endeavoured  it. 
Nay,  it  happened  one  day,  that  his  van-guard  running  into 
a  narrow  deSle,  were  entirely  routed.  The  terror  this  acci* 
dent  ftruck  into  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  troops,  was  farther 
increaied  by  the  imprudent  eondu£t  of  Henry  de  Eflex,  her 
ffditary  ft Andard- bearer  of  England*    Upon  a  iumour  which 
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hin  through  the  arm/  that  the  kmg  was  flain,  he  threw 
down  the  ftandard,  and  fled,  crying  out  the  king  is  dead* 
This  a£tion,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  puniflied  ",  threw 
theEngliih  into  fo  great  -  confternation,  that,  had  not  the   . 
king  mewn  bimfelf  to  them  to  revive  their  courage,  he 
would  have  hazarded  that  day  the  lofs  of  his  whole  army. 
Notwithftanding  thcfe  advantages,  the  Welfh  thought  them-/ 
felves  very  happy  that  the  king,  weary  of  fo  troublefome  a 
war,  was  pleafed  to  grant  them  a  peace  ».     By  the  treaty  he  M.  P«ii« 
referved  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  cutting  through  their  woods 
large  roads,  which  might,  whenever  he  had  a  mind,  give 
him  entrance  into  their  country.     He  caufed  them  alfo  to 
furrender  certain  caAles,  taken  by  them  during  the  troubles 
of  the  late  reign  •. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Henry's  family  was     iic8. 
increafed  by  the  birth  of  a  fecond  fon  ',  who  was  named  ^_^^^j 
Richard.     A  few  days  after  he  renewed  the  ceremony  of  his  The  birth  of 
coronation  in  the  fuburbs  of  Lincoln  ^,  not  daring  to  do  it  EJl'^f*  . 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.     He  {hewed  himfelf  more  fuper-  Brornpt.' 
ftitious  in  this  point,  or  perhaps  more  condeicending  to  the  Hoyed« 
prejudices  of  the  people  than  his  predeceflbr  Stephen. 

A  year  after,  a  third  fon  was  bom  to  the  king,  who  was     I159. 
callea  Geoffrey.     This  year  he  was  crowned  a  third  time  at  ^— -v^--^^ 
Worceftcr,    together  with  the   queen.     Thefe  fuperfluous  ^*."^  ^^ 
coronations,  very  frequent  in  thofe  days,  feem  to  be  defigned  Geoffrey 
only  to  amufe  the  people,  and  intimate  to  them,  that  theR  Diceto. 
king  reaHy  intended  to  keep  the  oath  which  was  taken  on  JJ*  ^"s* 
the^  occafions.     At  this  laft  folemnity,  the  king  and  queen 'fj^^  j^lJ^^' 
coming  to  the  oblation,  laid  their  crowns  on  the  altar,  and  and  queco 
vowed  never  to  wear  them  more.     From  thenceforward  the  '^^  w"' 
cuftomofthe  king?  wearing  their  crowns  during  the  cele-^j,^'|j^'^^*"* 
bration  of  the  great  feftivals,  was  by  degrees  difufed,  at  leaft  Hoved. 
we  find  but  few  inftances  in  the  following  reigns.     About  Chr.  Nor. 
this  time  Henry  ordered  the  money  to  be  new  coined,  the  ^^^^'^^* 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom  being  very  much  debafed  during  r.  Diceto^ 
the  reign  of  Stephen  ^  M.  Paris, 

Thefe  peaceftil  employments  not  fuiting  the  warlike  tem- The  death 
per  of  this   monarch,   the  death  of  his  l>rother  Geoffrey,  ?f^^^°f 'f^ 

brother* 

b  He  was  (Lut  op  \ti  a  monader)-  of  ter,  and  di4  him  liomfigp.             Salvia 

Heading,  and  had  his  eftate  coiiiik-atcd.  omnibus  dignitatibus  luis.     The  next 

M.  Paris.  year  they  met  at   Carlifle,    but  part- 

B  He  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  got  ready,  cd  not  very  good  friends.     Hoved. 

yn  Drier  to  iovade  them  by  faa  j  where*  p  In  September^  at  Oxford.  Brompt. 

upon  they  fubmittfrd  to  him.    Brornpt.  9  At  Wickford. 

•  This  year  alio  Malcolm,  king  of  '  See  note  on  the  coinj,Rtthe  ^nd  of 

$f  Otland^  came  to  kin^  Henry  at  Chef-  this  reign,  &c« 

which 
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whidi  ivippentd  toon  after,  ggVe  hioi  an  epportuntty  of 
eiUerii^  upon  «ftian.    As  ibon  as  this  prjnce  was  \M  in  his 
grave,  the  duke  of  Bxetagne  fet^ed  che  cttjrof  Nantz,  witk 
(he  whole  earldom  of  that  name  *.    But  Henry  claimed  i€ 
aa  heir  to  bis  brother,  and  to  profecute  his  pretenfions,  he 
pafled  into  Normandy,  with  fo  confideraUe  forces,  that  it 
plainly  appeared  he  would  not  be  difappointed.    Whilft  he 
wraited  for  the  feafon's  permitting  him  jto  enter  upon  hia 
expedition,  he  made  a  yifit  (o  the  king  of  France,  vrtth 
deUgn  to  gain  him  to  his  fide,  or  at  leaft  prevail  wttfi  him  to 
fiand  neuter.    He  was  very  fenfiblc,  if  Lewis  int^rpofed  not 
in  this  aiFair,  the  duke  of  6fetaene  could  not  give  him  much 
Marritseof  (rouble.    Amidft  the  civilities  he  received  from  Lewis,  be 
Henry's  eld-  fo  artfully  flattered  him,  that  before  they  parted,  a  marriage 
•^^^"^'"^was  concluded  between  Henry's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  but 
FrtiS.       five  years  of  age,  and  Margaret  the  French  king's  daughter, 
l?icct0.       an  infant  of  five  or  fix  months  old.     Having  thus  fecured 
^mptoa.  France,  he  virent  and  headed  his  army,  with  a  r^foltttion  to 
ArgJS!    ^^  the  city  by  force,  if  Conan  refufed  to  give  him  peace- 
La.  €•  15.  able  pofleffion.    As  Conan  was  by  no  means  a  match  for 
the  king  of  J£nglaod,  he  vras  conftrained  to  give  way  to  his 

S^wer.     But  the  conqueft  of  Nantz  was  not'the  only  benefit 
enry  reaped  by  this  expedition.    Before  he  quitted  Bre- 
tagne,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Conan,  whereby  the  duke 
obliged  himfelf  to  give  his  daughter  Conftance  in  marriage  to 
Geov&ey,  Henry's  fon,  who  was  yet  in  his  cradle*    By  this 
marriage,. celebrated  five  years  after,  notwithftanding  the- 
brid^room's  youth,  Geoffrey  became  duke  of  Bretagne  upon 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
Henry's  4t-     The  large  dominions  Henry  poflefled,  and  the  earldom 
T^oSS.    <>(  Nanta,  which  he  had  lately  acquired,  with  hopes  of  ad- 
M.  Weft,    ding  one  day  to  it  all  Bretagne,  were  not  fufficient  to  con* 
tent  him.    His  ambition  ftii!  increafing  as  he  made  new  ac^ 
quefts,  he  undertook  to  revive  his  queen's  tide  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Tholoufe,  which  was  of  a  very  great  extent.     His 
late  alliance  with  Lewis  the  young,  made  him  hope  tha( 
monarch  would  gwe  him  as  little  difturbance  in  Languedoc 
as  in  Bretagne,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  extend  his  fron- 
tiers on  that  fide.    But  he  was  miftaken  in  his  conjectures. 
I  fliall  firft  clear  queen  Eleanor's  title  to  Tholoufe,  and  then 
fee  what  was  the  ifTue  of  that  expedition. 

William  IV.  earl  of  Tholoufe,   cotemporary  with   the 
xronqueror,  had  but  one  daughter  called  Philippa,  married  to 

•  WheicaMn  Heoiy  deprived  him  of  the  evldosn  of  Richmond,  cif  which  b« 
was  poOeflcd  in  Englaad.    Brompt.  ,,,,.. 

William 
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WiBiam  VIII.  ml  cf  PdAiert^  Eleanor't  grandfather.  By 
tUs  onrriag^  the  easMom  of  TholcNifc  was  to  fyil  one  day 
to  the  houfe  of  PcMdiers^  which  was  alfo  in  poflefion^  ofT^^")^*' 
Gineniie.  But  Willian,  father  of  PMiippa,  imagined  he^^^,f '^- 
oodd  feave  it  in  bb  own  fomiiy,  b^  firlling  k  to  Raymond  of  Cac  kin. 
St.  Oiks  hie  younger  brother.  This  fak,  iwal  or  precmded^  dtsCoami. 
would  have  beeo  but  a  weak  liieans  to  deprive  th(^  countefs  ^^^vi' 
of  Poifiien  of  her  fisuher's  inheritattcey  if  certain  accidents  chr.  NorT 
had  not  faroured  Rayanond,  who  Continued  in  poiTeffien  of ^rompu 
the  earldom  of  Tholouie,  after  hia  brodier'a  death.  The 
defi^oftbeearlof  Poidiers>  hoflMAd  to  Philippa>  ofmort*^ 
gaguag  his  demefas  to  William'  RufiiSy  in  order  to  equip 
himielf  for  his  voyage  to  the  Hoijr  Land,  being  fniftrated  by 
the  death  of  Wifltam^  he  applied  Mmfelf  eMewbere,  and  at 
length  raifed  the  moady  by  aaortngtng  his  jptvenues  for  fo* 
veni  yean.  Hia  expenoe»  on  that  occafion,  and  his  mif^ 
fortune  in  lolkig  al)  his  equipage,  oonftrained  him  to  return 
home,  where  however  he  could  expeA  no  fiippliesi  by  rea<^ 
fan  bii  vevenues  were  all  mortgaged.  Raymond  of  St.  Giles 
enkbracing  this  junAurey  oflensd  him  a  confiderable  fuMi,  t(y 
lenounce  his  rig^t  to  the  earldom  of  Tholoufe.  As  matters 
then  flood  with  the  earl  of  PoiSiers,  he  readily  iiftened  to- 
ihe  pfopoiidy  and  asade  an  agretaaent  with  Raymond.  By 
the  agreement,  Raymond  kept  poffcffion  of  the  earldom^ 
wUdi  his  pofterity  enjoyed  after  him,  without  any  di(htrb« 
ance  from  the  earl  of  PoiAferS)  or  bis  fon  William  IX. 
After  the  death  of  this  laft,  Lewis  the  youngs  who  marrtecf 
Eleanor  his  only  daughter  and  heir,  revited  the  pretenfions 
of  the  hoafe  of  PdAiert  to  the  earldMn  of  Tholoufe.  He 
itiaintainred  that  the  fide  ftiade  by  earl  William  to  Ray« 
aoKmd  was  a  feigned  ^ng.  And  fecondiy,  that  Raymond 
impofed  upon  the  eaify  nature  of  the  eari  of  Podiers,  and 
porchafed  his  right  at  too  cheap  a  rate.  Laftly,  that  he  had 
not  even  paid  the  whole  of  the  covenanted  fum.  From 
heiioebe  inferred,  that  the  baimin  was  yotd,  axfd  confe* 
qmoAf  Eleanor  ou^ht  to  poneft  whatever  Philippa  her* 
mndmother  was  entitled  too,  repaying  to  the  earl  of  Tho-* 
fcofe  what  the  earl  of  Poidiers  had  received.  Raymond  V. 
who  was  then  earl  of  ThcdouA,  wa^  extremely  embarrafled 
on  the  account  of  theic  pretenfioafrv  In  vain  did  he  plead 
prefcription,  which  is  fometimes  of  fervice  in  private  alFairs. 
That  was  too  weak  a  fence  againft  a  prince,  who  was  able 
to  break  through  it  by  ft>rce  of  arms.  However,  after  a 
bng  negotiation  the  affair  was  ended)  by  a  marriage  between 
eaif  Raymond  and  Conftance,  fiAer  of  Lewis,  and.widow  of 

-    Euftace, 
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Euftacfi)  Ton  of  king  Stephen.  On  account  of  that  mar-'* 
riagCy  Lewis  dropped  his  pretenilons,  and  as  long  as  he  lived' 
with  Eleanor,  the  earl  of  Tholoufe  remained  unmoleiled. 

Eleanor's  fecond  marriage  created  Raymond  frefh.  diilurb- - 
anccs.  Henry,  who  was  poflcifed  of  the  fame  rights  the 
king  of  France  had  relinquiuied,  laid  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Tholoufe  for  the  fame  reaibns  Lewis  had  before  urged. 
Raymond  again  pleaded  the  fale  made  tohis  grandfather, 
therefignation  of  the  houfe  of  Poitiers,  befides  a  long 
poiTeffion,  which  exceeded  the  time  allowed  by  the  laws  for 
a  prefcription.  Upon  thefe  grounds  he  reiblved  to  keep* 
pollcffion  of  the  earldom. .  This  was  the  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
which  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  To  execute  his  projed 
the  more  eafily,  Henry  otade  an  alliance  with  Raymond,  earl 
of  Arragon  and  Barcelona,  and  engaged  the  king  of  Scotland 
to  lend  him  a  powerful  aid  ^  As  foon  as  his  army  was 
r^ady,  he  marched  towards  Languedoc,  took  Cahors  in  httf 
way,  and  went  and  fat  down  before  Tholoufe.  . 

Lewis  the  younger,  who  could  not  behold  Henry's  greats- 

'  nefs  without  jealoufy,   had  ufed  fuch  expedition,  that  he. 

had  thrown  himfelf  into  Tholoufe  a  few  days  before.     The 

large  extent  of  that  city,  and  the  French  king's  fuccoursy- 

^  rendered  the  fieg^  fo  difficult,   that  Henry  did  not  think. 

himfelf  able  to  accompliQi  his  undertaking.    Wherefore, 


loufe. 

Gervas. 

Mezerai. 

Brompt. 

Hoved. 

R.  Diccto. 

Fitz.  Stq). 


ficgcs  Tho-  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned  into  his  own  dominions. 

Mezerai  fays,  he  might  eafily  have  taken' the  city,  if  he  had 

not  made  a  coriicience  of  befieglng  his  fovereign.     But  one 

can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  the  real  motive  of  his  retreat^ 

flnce  on  other  oc;caQons  he.did  not  feem  to  have  fo  great  a 

regard  for  the  king  of  France.    Be  this  as  it  will,  he  marched 

back  to  Normandy,  leaving  the  cuftorfy  of  Cahors  to  Tho*< 

mas  Becket  his  ch^ocejlor.     In  his  return,  he  went  intor 

le  Beauvoifis,  where  h?  committed  great  xavages,  in  revenge. 

of  the  king  of  France's  b/paking  bis  meafures. .  At  thefame. 

time,  Simon,  eaU  of  Montfort,  delivered  tb  htm  his  cafllea 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  by  means  of  which  the  com*. 

Peace  be-     munication  with  Orleans  was  e;itirely  cut  off.     The  advan« 

tween  Hen-  tage  thcfe  caftles  gave  him,  forced  Lewjs  to  fend  prc^ofals 

i7an(iLewis.  fjjr  aceffation  of  arms,  which  was  agreed  upon  for  a  year/ 

BovX'      During  the  truce,  the  two  monarcns  concluded  a  peace, 


t  He  was  accnmpanied,  befides,  with 
one  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  and  all  the 
earls  and  barons  of  England,  Normandy, 
Aquitain,  Anjou,  Gafcogne,  &c»  For 
the  charge  of  this  war^  he  r^ifad  a  fcu- 

5 


tage,  which  amooAtcd  to  one  hondred 
and  eighty  thoufand  pounds,-  At  thi» 
ficgc  died  Hamo,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter.    <3eivss. 

which 
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vducfa  confirmed  the  treaty  made  atParis^  without  any  meii-^/ 
tion  of  Tholoufe.  So  that  Henry  preiervedy  during  bis  Ufcj.:< 
his  pretenfions  to  that  peerdom,  and  by  his  death  left  them  to . 
his  fucceflbr,  who  thought  fit  to  refign  them. 

William,  carlofBlois^  fon  of  king  Stephen,  died  in .  his  Diceto. 
return  from  the  Tholoufe  expedition,  where  he  had  attopded  ^^^^* 
the  king. 

Pope  Adrian  dying  in  1 159,  the  eledion  of  a  new  popeDnthof 
occafioned  a  fchifin,  which  long  divided  Chriftendom.    The  ^arU*^  ^^« 
majority  of  the  cardinals  eJeSed  Rowland  a  native  of  Siena,  j^^  p^^^ 
who  took  th^  name,  of  Alexander  JII.     The  reft  chpfe^  car-.Hovcden.* 
dinai  0<aavian,  who  ftyled  himfclf  V  iflor  Y.    Almoft  pll  .the  ^^ompu 
chriftian  princes  owned  Alexander  for  pope.     But  the  Qer-  ^^*'^'*** 
mans  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Viftor,..wbo  finding  himfclf  fup-) 
ported  by  the  emperoror  BarbaroiTa,  droy^  his  rival  out  of 
Rome^  and  forced  him  to  feek  for  (helter  in  France. 

The  laft  peace  between  the  king^  pf  France  and  England, 
was  only  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  wherein  a 
marriage  between  Henry's  eldeft  fon  and  M^garf  t,  dai^hter 
of  Lewis,  was  agreed  upon.  .  The  priucefs  was  to  have  for  Chr,  Ncr.  . 
her  dower  the  city  of  Gifors,  and  ^art  of  the  Vexin,  which, ;^°^*^" 
for  that   purpofe,    were  to   remain.  10  the  cuftody  of  the 
knights  templars  ^,  till  the  marriage  was  folemnized^     Pur*  Brompt. 
fuant  to  this  treaty,  chancellor  Becket  was  fent  to  Paris,  with 
a  magnificent  retinue*^  to  demand  the  young  princefs,  who 
wa^  to  be  educated  in  England  till  fhe  t»ecame  marriageable.  • 
Shortly  after  Her  arrival  at  London  %   Henry  ordered  the  Marriage  of. 
nuptials  to  be  celebrated,  though  the  bridegroom  was.  but  *^*  ^^^°* 
feven,   and  the  bride   but  three  years  old.     Upon  which,  Ho"wd. 
the  knights  templars,  thinking  he  had  fufiicientiv  performed  M.  Paris, 
his  promife,  put  him  in  poflcflion  of  Gifors.     1  his  precipi-  ^'  ^^*    J 
tation  occafioned  the  renewal  of  the  .war  between  the  two 
kings.     Lewis  complained  that  the  king  of  England  had  A  \far  bc- 
bril^d  the  grand  mafter  of  the  temple.     Henry  maintained,  and  Hen™* 
that,  having  perfgrmed  his  part  of  the  treaty,  he  had  not  in-  Hoved. 
jured  the  king  of  France  in  taking  polTeflion  of  Gifors.     This 

«  The  order  of  the  kni^ts  t^mpjars,      and  growing  too  potent,  they  were  fop» 
idftltuted  by  Gelaims  in  1 1  X5,1iiid  tht  "  prcflfcd  by  Clement  V.  1300,  and  by  the 


from  dwelling  in  a  part  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  1 3 12.     The  mafter 

temple  at  •Jerulalen,  afligjif  d  them  by .  of  the  temple  heie  in  KngUnd^  was  fum* 

king  Bald  ^viiV     "Hiey  were  but  njiie  at'  moned  to  pariiament^  from  whom  the 

firftf  and  their  buHnefi  wa«  to  lead  in  miniile^  of  the  temple  duisclk  hat  his 

their  armour,  chriflian  .  iirangers    and  name, 
pilgrims  through  the  Holy  Land.   They  w  Brooipton  fays,  it  was  not  till  iomm. 

increafed  fo  at  length,   that  they  had  years  after Aliq,uo>  annic  elapfm  . 

fTfat  tftaici  in,  all  parts  of  Chrii^cadom  j  ^ 

•  '  war. 
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ss62<r  wftr,  Which  IftAed  but  a  very  little  whHe,  was  ended  bytlie^ 
^■■vi— <  mediation  of  Alexander  III.  lately  arrived  in  Prance.  His 
Treaty  of  IdgatBd^  wHo  Were  fenl  before,  preparing  the  way  for  an  ac- 
ll^^iris.  commodation,  the  two  kings  went  together  to  receive  the 
M.  Weft,  pope  at  Torcy  iipon  the  Loire.  When  they  came  near  him, 
Thtt^ta  thev  bodi  alighted,  and,  each  taldng  hold  of  a  rein  of  his 
Cti» two* l>"^le»  conducted  bim  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  hinu 
kingt  All  thefe  events,  namdy,   the  conqueft  of  Nantz,  the 

VftOBtttinty  fiege  of  Tholoufe,  the  marriage  of  prince  Heniy,  and  the 
ofthcl^  war  with  France,  pa&d  between  the  years  x  159,  and  1x63. 
fDiii|c«eiftt.  I  Have  fiiTpended  my  judgment  upon  the  narticular  date^  of 
each,  by  reafon  of  the  mverfitv  among  hiftorhins  on  that 
tA^iL  head,  IJpon  this  account  pernaps  it  is,  diat  a  famous  mo« 
dern  has  comprifed  all  thefe  particulars  within*  the  compals  of 
eight  or  nine  iine». 

After  fettling  the  afiairs  which  detained  him  in  France  four 
years,  Henry  returned  into  England -in  1163.    His  prefent 
.  condition  gave  him  room  to  hope  nothing  could  difturb  his 
happinefe.    He  had  made  a  peace  with  France,  which  pro- 
bably would  be  lafKng.    The  Weljb  remained  quiet  in  their 
own  country.   The  lung  of  Scotland  had  given  a  vifible  proof 
of  bis  dejRre  to  live  m  peace,  by  rtftoring  all  the  places  that 
might  have  occaiioned  a  war.    On  the  other  hand,  England 
was  in  a  profound  tranquillitj^,  the  Normans  and  Englifti 
being  equally  fatisfied  with  their  fbvereign.     In  this  fo  quiet 
a  fituation,    Henry  thought  he  might  congratulate  hfanfeir 
siftufbea      upon  his  happincfs,  when,  on  a  fudden,  the  pride  and  obfli- 
k/  Becker.  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^f  j^j^  ftibjefts  raifed  a  ftorm,  the  allaying  of 
which  coft  him  a  thousand  vexations,  with  the  lofs  of  his  hd- 
ffW»!**"*  rtour,  I  mean  Thomas  Bccket.    He  was  fon  of  a  citizen  of 
Biompt.      London  *  by  a  Syrian  woman  f,  and  fpent  his  youth  in  thtf 
KPam.     ftudy  of  the  law.    He  grew  fo  famous  at  the  bar,  thtft  he 
was  taken  from  thence,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury ».    In  the  beginning  of  this  reign  he  had  certain  af- 
fairs to  nnna^  at  court,  which  gave  him  opportunity  of 
making  himfeS' known  to  ihcking,  and  gaining  his  efteem. 
Henry  conceiving  a  great  opinion  of  his  merit,  quickly  gave 
bim  a  feniible  mark  of  his  cfteem,  by  conferring  on  him  the 

-  <  Oiib«rt  fie<&ef.    He  lived  ti^iere  giQmtge  t^the  tto]f  taoA.    B)«mpf. 
St.  Thooui*!  bofpita)  ftaods.  Brompt.         »  The  firft  piefenncnt  1m  hid  wa) 

f  Htf  name  wm  Bdadidis,  hni  to  be  the  living  of  Bndfkld,  to  which  he  ^nt 

daughter  oft  Suaceo,  who  had  taken  piefenred  by  the  a^bey  of  Sc«  Athtats 


Oilbeit,  IheriflT  of  Loodtm,  Becket*9     M^  Weft, 
fathet)  phfoner,  when  he  went  in  (nl^  • 
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Aignty  of  high  chancellor  '.    In  the  dWcharge  of  this  cmi-     1163. 
nent  ofRce,  Secket  behaved  to  all  the  word  with  fo  much  L^— v-^ 
pride  and  haughtinefs,  as  rendered  him  extremely  trouble- ^^«  ^'s^ 
fome  to  his  equals,  and  infupportable  to  his  inferiors.    Above  gcivm.^'^' 
all  things,  he  was  a  lover  of  pageantry  and  (how  *».     He  is  Brompt. 
laid  in  the  war  of  Tholoufc,  where  he  attended  the  king,  Fitz.  Steph, 
to  maintain  at  his  own  expence  feven  hundred  knights,  and^'  ^* 
twelve  hundred  foot.     But  if  he  was  haughty  to  all  others,  he 
was  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  king.     Upon  all  occafions  he 
(hewed  himfelf  fo  entirely  devoted  to  his  will,  that  the  king 
confidered  him  as  one  always  ready  to  facrifice  every  thing 
to  his  fervice.     Whilft  he  was  thus  prepoflefled  in  his  favour,  Hord. 
he  received  the  news,  in  Normandy,  ofthe  death  of  Theo- JJ*^"*- 
bald,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     This  appearing  to  him  a         ^  ' 
favourable  juncture  to  execute  certain  premeditated  defigns, 
he  refolvedf  to  procure  the  archbiflioprick  for  Becket,  as  a 
perfon  who  might  be  very  ferviceable  to  him.     How  little  »fid  arch- 
inclination  foever  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftin'shad  for  Becket,  **"^°P- 
whom  they  thought  too  much  a  courtier,  the  king's  recom- 
mendation was  fo  urgent  in  his  behalf,  that  he  was  elefted 
and  confecrated  a  little  before  that  prince's  return  *^.     As  foon  Sends  the 
as  he  faw  himfelf  fixed  in  that  high  ftation,  he  fent  the  great  Sfkj„*g^  ^® 
feal  to  his  benefador,  who  little  expe£ted  it,  and  fuddenly  and  alters  hit 
altering  his  manner  of  living,  he  wore  a  monk's  habit  witn  ?^=y  ©f  iiv- 
fackdoth  next  his  fkin,  and  kept  only  a  few  domeftick  fer- *^^*  «y^^^^ 
vants  cloathed  very  plain.     By  thefe  and  other  things  of  the  Cervas.  * 
like  nature,  he  (hewed,  that  he  was  refolved  thoroughly  to  M.  Pari*, 
reform  his  life,  or  had  fome  great  defign  in  his  head.     It 
was  fome  time  before  his  intentions  could  be  difcovered,  till 
at  length  it  was  perceived,  that  on  all  occafions  he  was  af- 
piring  to  an  independent  power. 

I  have  already  remarked  in  feveral  places,  how  much  the  J^^ek^^^'* 
power  of  the  clergy  was  increafed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  promoti!?g  * 
royal  authority.     Henry,  who  had  feen  very  bad  efFeds  of  it  Becket. 
in  the  reign   of  Stephen,   refolved  at  his  acceffion  to  the 
crown  to  reduce  this  exorbitant  power  within  due  bounds. 
For  that  purpofe,  he  bagan  with   the   nobility,  that  their 
union  with  the  clergy  might  the  lefs  obftruft  his  defigns. 
The  affairs  which  employed  him  fome  years  in  France,  pre- 
vented him  from  immediately  fetting  about  this  work.     But  Gcrvaj, 
as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  thefe  hindrances,  he  refolved  to 

a  upon  tlic  recommendation  of  The-  dies,  and  exceeded  any  earl  in  his  ex- 

obald,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  Ger-  pences.     Brooipc. 
Ta«.  c  After  the  fee  had  been  vacant  one. 

k  He  had  fiWer  bits  in  hit  borfcs  bri-  year,  one  monchj  and  fourteen  days. 
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begin  it  the  moment  he  returrted  to  England.  This  was  the 
caufe  of  his  fo  earneftly  recommending  Becket  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  becaufc  he  expected  a  greater  compliance  from 
him  than  any  other.  The  point  in  hand  was  the  reforming 
feveral  abufes  very  detrimental  to  the  ftate,  but  advantageous 
to  the  clergy,  and  confequently  very  difficult  to  be  remedied, 
ualcfs  the  bifliops  themfelves  lent  their  affiftance.  There 
was  need  therefore  of  great  addrefs,  and  of  ading  in  con- 
cert with  the  archbirtiop  of  Canterbury,  in  fo  nice  an  affair. 
To  that  end,  it  was  necellary  to  fill  the  fee  with  a  perfon  on 
whom  he  could  depend,  and  none  feemed  fo  proper  as 
Becket,  whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours.  The  arch- 
bifhop's  returning  the  great  feal,  made  the  king  imagine  he 
was  miftaken  in  his  conjeftiires.  Perhaps  his  vexation  at  it 
caufcd  him  not  to  humour  the  pride  of  this  prelate,  to  whom 
he  could  not  forbear,  at  his  arrival  in  JEnglamJ,  to  ihow  fome 
coldnefs.  In  all  likelihood,  Becket  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  king's  dcfigns  whilft  chancellor,  and  was  then  dif- 
pofed  to  approve  them,  but,  after  his  promotion  to  the 
archblflioprick,  had  taken  a  contrary  refolution.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  obligations  to  the  kingi  he  was  determined  to 
crofs  him  in  his  projedts.  He  flattered  himfelf  with  gaining 
immortal  glory  in  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  caufe  of  the 
clergy,  which  was  affcfiedly  called  the  caufe  of  God. 

One  of  the  greateft  grievances  to  be  redrefled,  was  the 
remiflhefs  in  punifliing  priefts  convifted  of  any  crime.  The 
clergy  having  by  degrees  acquired  an  abfolute  power  over 
all  that  belonged  to  their  body,  when  a  clergyman  was  ac- 
cufed,  the  matter  was  tried  in  the  ccclefiaflical  court,  from 
whence  lay  no  appeal.  But  the  trials  were  foriiied  with 
fuch  indulgence  to  thofe  the  court  could  not  but  condemn, 
that  the  moft  enormous  crimes  were  puniflied  only  with  de- 
gradation, and  others  with  a  fliort  fufpenfion,  or  eafy  con- 
finement. The  laity  could  not,  without  extreme  concern, 
fee  themfelves  fubjeft  to  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law,  for 
offences  which  rendered  clergymen  liable  only  to  fome  flight 
correftions,  and  loudly  complained  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  clergy,  fure  of  impunity,  daily  committed  upon 
the  laity  outrages  which  they  durft  not  repel,  for  fear  of  in- 
curring a  punifhment.  This  abufe,  which  was  already  car- 
ried too  far,  increafed  every  day.  It  was  proved  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  king,  that  fince  his  acceffion  to  the  crown, 
above  a  hundred  murders  were  committed  in  the  kingdom  by 
the  ecclefiafticks,  of  whom  not  one  was  puniflied  with  de- 
gradaiicn,  the  ufual  penalty  enjoined  in  the  like  cafes  by  the 

canons. 
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canons.  What  was  fttll  more  aftonifhing^  die  biftops  glo- 
ried in  their  indulgence.  They  believed  they  could  not  give « 
furer  marks  of  their  zeal  for  religion  and  the  fervice  of  God, 
Chan  by  maintaining,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  thefe 
pretended  immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  confequently  all  the 
abufes  that  fprung  from  thence. 

Things   ftanding  thus,    it  happened,    a  little  after  the  The  firft  oc- 
king's  return,'  that  a  clergyman   of  the  diocefe  of  Sarum  ^  cafidn  of  th« 
committed  a  murder.      The  matter  being  brought  to  the^^^^*   , 
archbiihop's  court,  it  was  decreed,  the  murderer,  as  a  pu-  idng  and 
nifliment  for  his  crime,  (hould  be  deprived  of  his  benefice,  Becket. 
and  confined  to  a  monaftery  •.     The  king  being  informed  ^"""P'* 
of  the  Sentence,  very  warmly  expoftulated  with  the  arch- 
bifiiop  ^,  for  puni(hif)g  fo  flightly  a  crime  which  was   death 
hj  the  laws  of  the  land.     Becket  received  this  expoftulation 
as  if  it  had  been  entirely  groundlefs,  and  boldly  aflerted  the 
immunities  of  the  church  and  privileges  of  the  clergy.     He 
affirmed,  an  ecclefiaftick  ought  not  to  be  put  to, death  for 
any  crime  whatever.     Henry  replied,   that  b^ing  appointed  The  king 
by  God  to  adminifter  juflice  to  all  his  fubjedts,  without  dif-  would  haw 
tindion,  he  did  not  underdand  why  thefe  pretended  immu-  ^^/^^^ 
nities  Ihould  fcreen  malefa<£tors  of  what  order  foevcr,  from  civil  courts, 
the  punifhments  they  dcfervcd  :  that  it  was  improbable,  God  R.  Diccto. 
(hould  take  pleafure  in  authorifmg  offences  in  his  miniflers,  M.Pam. 
who  rather  ought  to  be  punifhed  more  feverely  than  laymen.     • 
Then  he  declared,  that  fince  the  ecclefiaflical  coun>  was  fo 
favourable  to  clerg}'men,  his  intent  was,  that  heinous  of- 
fences, fuch  as  murder,  robbery,  and  the   like,  Ihould  be 
tried  in  his  courts.     Becket  made  anfwe^,  he  would  never  Becket  op» 
allow  that  the  clerg/ fhould  be  tried  any  where  but  inthepo^*^- 
ecclefijJlical  courts,  where  care  (hould  be  taken  to  punifli ' 
them  according  to  the  canons.    That  if  they  weiTe  condemn-  Hoved« 
ed  to  be  degraded,  anJ  afterwards  committed  other  crimes, 
the  king's  judgt- s  might  punifh  them  as  they  thought  fit ;  but 
it  was  unjuft  to  punl/h  them  twice  for  the  fame  offence. 
This  difputc  being  carried  on  with  great  warmth,  the  king  Another 
and   the   archbifti..p  parted  extremely  diflatisfied   with  one 'f ^^^^^  ®^ 
another.      Nay,  Becket  had  fo  little  regard  for  the  king,  jg^^*^*^* 
that,  without  confidering  the  paflion  he  had  put  him  into,  he 
took  this  qccafion  to  upbraid  him  for  unjuiHy  depriving  him 
oT  the  ouftody^  of  the  caftie  of  Rochefler,  and  thereby  no-  Gertaie. 

4  Philip  do  Brcc,  canoaof  Bedford.  '  Who  was  convened  at  Weftmin' 

M.  Pari*.  flcr  for  that  purpoCe,  with  the  reft  of 
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torioufly  violating  the  privileges  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ^# 
To  thefe  occafions  of  complaint,  vvhich  he  then  gave  the 
king,  he  quickly  added  twro  others.  He  fummoned  the  earl 
of  Clare  to  do  him  honiag:e  for  the  caftle  of  Tunbridge, 
which  he  pretended  was  a  nef  of  the  archbiihoprick,  with- 
out vouchfafing  to  acquaint  the  king  with  his  pretentions. 
The  earl  anfwered,  he  held  his  caftle  of  the  king,  and  not 
of  the  archblfhop  ^.  If  we  may  judge  by  Becket's  temper, 
his  claim  to  the  caftle  muft  have  been  very  doubtful,  fincc  he 
let  the  affair  drop  without  puOiing  it  any  farther..  This  at- 
tempt failing,  he  took  occafion  to  extend  his  jurifdidion,  by 
collating  one  Lawrence,  a  prieft,  to  the  refiory  of  Ainei- 
ford,  without  regarding  the  patron's  right  of  prefent^ion. 
But  the  patron,  who  was  a  baron  of  the  realm,  being  un- 
willing to  lofe  his  right,  hindered  Lawrence  from  taking 
pofTeifion  of  the  benefice.  The  archbifliop  looking  upon 
this  as  an.  heinous  offence,  excommunicated  the  patron, 
who  applied  to  the  king.  As  matters  then  ftood  with  Hen- 
ry, he  was  extremely  provoked  at  the  little  regard  (hewn 
him  by  the  archbifliop.  For,  fince  William  the  conqueror, 
it  had  been  the  prerogative  royal,  that  no  tenant  in  capite 
fhould  be  excommunicated  without  the  king's  knowledge. 
But  this  was  the  point  Becket  defigned  to  difpute.  And 
perhaps  he  had  made  this  ftep  purely  to  have  occafion  to 
move  the  queftion. 

Henry  was  extremely  mortified  to  find  himfelf  fo  far  from 
the  execution  of  his  projefl:.  He  was  incenfed  to  the  laft 
degree  againft  Becket,  who  feemed  to  make  it  his  bufinefs 
to  crofs  him  upon  all  oCcafions,  and  difpute  his  very  prero- 
gatives. He  refolved  therefore  to  take  new  meafures  to  ac- 
complifh  his  defign.  He  was  fenfible,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  expedl  any  compliance  from  the  clergy,  as  long  as  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  fo  plainly  oppofed  hi^n.  How- 
ever, not  to  be  too  hafty,  he  was  willing  firft  to  try  gentle 
methods.  He  caufed  the  archbifliop  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
the  many  favours  received  from  his  Sovereign,  and  the  mif- 
chiefs  his  obftinacy  would  probably  bring  dn  the  church  and 
kingdom.  But  thefe  remonftrances  proving  ineffectual,  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  contrive   means    to  execute^   in 


g  He  alfo  demanded  £iltwood  and 
hethe,  u  belonging  to  his  fee  3  and 
the  lands  ef  William  de  Rofs.  Ger- 
vas. 

h  Rnpin,  by  mi  (lake,  fays  the  earl 
affcrted  he  held    it   of  the  king  by 


knight^s  fcrvice,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  belong  to  the  archbi/hop.  For  mod 
certainly  the  archbWiop  had  many 
knight's  fees,  and  confcqaently  they 
woe  held  by  knight's  -fcrvicc. 

(pitc 


ofengland: 

^ite  of  the  archbifliop,  what  he  had  refolved  to  accompliHi 
with  his  help.     So  far  was  Becket's  oppofition  from  caufing  ' 
him  to  alter  his  mind,  that  it  made  him  the  more  eager  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy  within  its  juft  bounds.     To  He  convenes 
that  purpofe,  he  aflcmbled  the  principal  lords  of  the  king-  ^j^*'"*^ 
dom,  as  well  fpiritual  as  temporal,  to  confider  of  methods  piain«  of 
to  rcdrefs  the  grievances  introduced  into  the  ftate.     When  Bcckct.  , 
they  were  met,  he  complained  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them 
fenfible,  that  if  care  was  not  taken  to  curb  that  haughty  and 
enterprifing  prelate,  he  would  at  length  ufurp  all  the  prero* 
gatives  of  the  crown,  under  vain  pretences  of  religion.     He 
added,  that  the  fteps  already  taken  by  the  archbimop,  were 
plain  indications  of  his  defigns,  which  could   not   be   too 
ipeedily  prevented.     The  majority  of  the  temporal  lords,  a- 
mong    whom  were  few  but  what  were  offended  at  Bec- 
ket's  haughtinefs,  rejoiced  at  this  occafion  to  humble  him. 
fiefides,  they  defired  nothing  more,  than  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  clergy,  who  miffed  no  op- 
portunity to  foar  above  the  reft  of  the  nation.     The  king  Hc  propofet 
perceiving  them  thus  difpofed,  moved  a  regulation,  which  ^vc  artiriet 
he  aflurea  them  was  abfolutely  n^ceffary  for  the  prefervation  ^^  j^j^*^^ 
of  good  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom.     This  regu-  jaw. 
lation  coniifted  of  five  articles,  called  by  the  king  the  cuf-  M.  Paris.  ' 
toms  of  Henry  I.  his  grandfather*,  becaufe  they  were  ob-  *^"v^^«* 
ferved  in  the  reign  of  that  prince.     The  I.  was,  that  none 
(hould  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  king's  leave.     II.  That 
no  archbiOiop  or  bifliop  ihould  go  to  Rome,  upon  the  pope's 
fummons,  without  the  king's  licenl'e.     III.  That  no  tenant 
in  chief,  or  any  other  of  the  king's  officers,  fliould  be  ex- 
communicated, or  his  lands  put  under  an  interdi£^,  without 
the  king's  confent.     IV.  That  all  clergymen  charged  with 
capital  crimes,  fhould  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts.  V.  That 
the  laity,  whether  the  king  or  others,  fliould  hold  pleas  of 
diurches  and  tithes  and  the  like  ^.     Thefe  articles  were  ap-  The  bifhons 
proved  of  without  any  difficulty  by  the  temporal  lords,  but  ^^^°  'n^c^ 
the  biihops  and  abbots  refufed  to  I'ubfcribe  them,  unlefs  this  render  th^m 
daufe,  which  rendered  them  of  no  efk&y  was  added,  faving  of  no  ed'^a^ 

i  M.  Parit  calJi  them  a  renewal  of  ed  byRapinoutofEchard,andthereforo 

feme  p;irt  of  the  cuftoms  and  liberties  arc  not  rendered  here  literally.    Both 

of  king  Henry^s  predecefTors ;  name-  Echard  and  Rapin  are  miftaken  in  fay- 

ly*  of  his  grandfather  Henry  I.  and  ing  they  were  the  fame  with  the  con* 

ot.Hen.     M.  Paris.  ftitutions  of  Clarendop. 
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the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  church  *.  Thf 
king,  provoked  at  their  refufal,  fuddenly  quitted  the  aflem- 
biy,  and  went  to  Woodftock,  after  having  however  given 
the  chief  among  the  clergy  to  undcrftand,  he  would  take 
efFcftual  nieafures  to  fet  bounds  to  their  pride  ".  The  pre-* 
lates  were  fo  terrified  at  this  threat,  that  before  they  broke 
up,  they  refolved  to  fend  deputies  to  the  king  to  beg  his 
pardon,  and  affure  him  they  were  ready  to  comply  with  his 
will.  Becket  long.oppofed  this  refolutton,  but  at  laft,  pref- 
fed  by  his  brethren,  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  con-» 
Tented  the  articles  fhould  be  admitted  without  the  faving 
claufe.  All  his  party  following  his  example,  a  deputatioa 
was  made  ",  with  which  the  king  feemed  highly  fatisfied, 
and  the  more,  becaufe  it  was  done  with  unanimous  confent. 
Neverthelefs,  fearing  Becket  might  fly  from  what  he  had 
done,  on  pretence  this  convention  was%  not  fufficiently  au* 
thorifed  to  enafl  laws  of  this  kind,  he  refolved  to  have  them 
ratified  by  an  afifembly-gencral,  or  parliament.  To  that  end 
he  called  a  parliament  at  Clarendon,  znA  propounded  th« 
fame  articles  that  were  fubfcribed  by  the  former  ailembly. 
All  the  lay-lords  ratifying  them,  the'  prelates  durft  not  o- 
penly  oppofe  it.  But  when  they  came  to  iign,  Becket  and 
his  party  fcrupled  it  ^,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  ^  at  the  inftances  of 
the  other  bifhops  % 

How  unwillingly  foever  the  archbifhop  fubfcribed  the  ar- 
ticles r,  the  king  was  highly  pleafed  with  it.  He  did  not 
queftion  in  the  leaft  but  the  pope  would,  confent  to  laws 
deemed  neceflary  by  the  bifhops  themfelves.    In  this  belief, 


I  Salvo  ordine  fuo,  fe  bona  fide. 
Gervas.  Salvo  in  omnibus  ordine  fao^ 
^ichoMreDei,  &  CttaStx  ecdt&x.  Ho- 
ved.  p.  492. 

«n  Pope  Alexander,  and  the  college  of 
cardinals,  fent  a  legate,  to  order  Becket 
to  make  peace  \Tith  the  king,  and  to 
promife  him  to  obferve  his  laws  with- 
oot  any  exception.    Hoveden, 

n  Becket  himielf  waited  upon  the 
king  at  Woodftock.     Hoveden. 

o  He  (won  he  would  never  Iign, 
nor  put  his  feal  to  them.  He  had  be- 
fore accepted  them.    Hoved, 

P  The  perfons  that  prevailed  upon 
him,  were:  the  bifhops  of  Sali(bury 
and  Norwich;  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter; 
Reginald  carl  of  Cornwal ;  and  two 
temfUn,   Richard  de  Hailiogs,    and 


Toftei  de  St.  Omer,     Hoved.  493, 

4  The  laws  made  in  this  aflem-r 
bly  are  called  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon,  and  are  well  worth  pe- 
rufing,  becaufe  they  contain  the 
chief  prerogatives  and  privileges  that 
were  claimed  as  well  by  the  kiqg  as 
the  clergy.  They  are  divided  into  fix* 
teen  articles,  of  which  ten  were  void- 
ed by  the  pope.  The  reader  may  find 
them  in  Gervafe's  chronicle,  and  in 
Matthew  Paris,  from  whence  they  are 
tranflated  into  Englifli  by  Tyrrel,  vol. 
II.   b.  5.  and  in  Collier  eccl.  hift,  p, 

35'- 

r  He  did  not  fubfcribe  them,  but 
only  promifed  to  do  it ;  or  at  rooft  af* 
fented  to  them.   Gervas,  Hoved* 
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he  refolved  to  have  them  confirmed  by  a  bull,  in  order  to 
take  from  (he  prelates  all  pretence  of  recanting ;  hut  upon 
feeing  the  articles,  the  pope  not  only  refufed  to  give  them 
.  the  (anftion  of  his  authority,  but  condemned  them  as  pre- 
judicial  to  the   church,  and  deftrucSUve   of  her  privilcgea. 
Shortly,  after,  Beckct  openly  declared,  he  repented  figning  Bcckct  re- 
the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  thought  himfelf  guilty  p«nts  of  hu 
of  fo  enormous  a  crime,  that  he  could  hcipc  for  pardon  only  q^JT^"^' 
from  the  pope's  mercy.     Accordingly  he  fufpcndi^d  himftlt ",  Hovcd. 
as   unworthy  to   perform  the   archiepifcopal  funi^tions,  till  M:  Paxis, 
the  pope  {hould  be  pleafed  to  abiblve  him.     The  pope's  ab- 
folution  being  readily  obtained,  he  refumed  his  funftions, 
Upon  the   pope's  aflurances  that   he   ihould  be   fupported. 
Mean  while,  Alexander,  who  was  dill  in  France,  willing  to  HoTcd. 
make  Henry  believe  he  intended  to  keep  fair  with  him,  fent 
the  archbifhop  of  Roan  with  propnfjjiU  of  accommodation, 
but  as  he  had  nothing  pofitive  to  offer,  and  the  king  would 
not  hearken  to  any  propofals,  unlefs  the  pop?  would  confirm 
the  conditutions  of  Clarendon,  there  was  no  poiHbility  of  an 
agreement. 

When  the  king  found  the  archbifliop,  proud  of  the  pope's  The  king 
protedlion,  daily  grew  more  obftinate,  he  fought  means  to  p«>^ccutet 
humble  him.     To  that  end,  he  involved  him  in  troubles,    ^^'^' 
which  indeed  gave  him  great  vexation,  but  were  incapable 
of  caufing  him  to  dcfift  from  his  pretenfions  «.     Among  fc-  Cervafe. 
veral  a£lions  that  Were  entered  again (t  him,  there  were  two  R.  Diccto. 
of  moment.     The  firft  related  to  a  certain  manor  which  JJ'^^j?*'. 
he  was  poffefled  of,  and  which  [John  the  king's  marfhal] 
pretended  was  unjuftly  detained  from  him.     The  archbifliop 
Handing  a  trial,  was  caft,  and  condemned  In  a  fine  of 'five 
hundred  pounds.     This  fentence  convinced  him,  that  a  re- 
folution  was  taken  to  plague  him  all  manner  of  ways,  and 
that  he  (hould  lofe  all  the  fuits  commenced  againf^  him.     In  pc^t  v^ 
this  belief  he  refolved  not  to  plead,  choofing  rather  to  be^^foto 
condemned  for  non-appearance,  than  by  a  peremptory  dc-  P*"** 
cree.    The  king  feemed  hitherto  not  to  intend  to  make  him 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  his   refentment,  but  foon  after  it 
appeared  his  defign  was  to  cruih  him.     To  that  purpofe  he 
ordered  him  to  be  accufed  "  of  two  capital  crimes  ;  the  firft 

•  Far  forty  dayt.    At  foon  as  the  Romnej,  in  or&r  to  depart  oiit  of  the 

trticks    w«re  read,    he  fttired  from  kingdom  3  but  the  ^Ion»  dreading  the 

coQTt,  and  went  toWinckefter.   Ccr-  king's  tndigOAtion,  pretended  rbere  was 

'vat.  no  wind,   and    brought    kin)   back. 

i  He  demanded  die  king *s  leave  to  Gervas.    M.  Parit. 
go  to  fope  Alexander,    but  was  re-         b  In  a  great  council  at  Noitbamp- 

Ittfed:    wheieupoa  he   embarked   at  ton,  Odober  13.    M-Paiia. 

T  4  wa 
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1 163.  was,  for  convertine  to  his  own  ufe  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
'  bifhoprick  of  York,  of  which  he  had  the  cuftody  whilft  he 
was  chancellor  ^.  In  the  fecond,  he  was  charged  with  em- 
bezzling thirty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  of  the  king's  money. 
Inftcad  of  clearing  hlmfelf  from  thefe  accufations,  he  an- 
fwered,  that  when  he  was  made  archbifliop,  prince  Henry, 
the  king's  fon,  and  the  jufticiary  «  had  acquitted  him  of  all 
accounts.  Adding,  that  fuppofmg  he  had  not  been  acquit* 
ted,  he  was  not  bound  to  anfwer  before  laymen,  fmce  he 
was  invefted  with  the  firft  ecclefiaftical  dignity  in  the  king- 
dom. The  former  part  of  his. anfwer  was  certainly  to  his 
difadvjlntage,  fince  the  prince,  from  whom  he  had  his  ac- 
acquittance,  was  but  feven  or  eight  years  old,  though  he 
bad  the  title  of  guardian  of  the  realm,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  king  his  father.  Beiides,  one  would  think,  a  perfon  of 
his  charaSer  fhould  have  been  always  ready  to  render  an 
account  of  his  adminiftration,  with  regard  both  to  the  profits 
of  the  vacant  benefices,  and  the  king's  treafure,  though  from 
an  excefs  of  complaifance  thofe  that  governed  had  difpenfed 
with  it.  As  for  the  latter  part  of  his  anfwer,  he  himfelf 
had  cut  off  that  plea,  by  (igning  the  conftitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon. But  to  this  he  replied,  that  the  pope  having  con- 
demned thefe  conftitutions,  his  fentence  was  of  more  force 
than  all  the  laws  of  the  land.  How  proper  foever  this  re- 
ply might  be  to  gain  the  pope's  favour,  it  could  be  of  no  ufe 
to  him  in  the  king's  court,  where  judgment  was  to  be  given 
purfuant  to  the  fame  conftitutions  paffed  into  a  law.  He 
was  therefore  deemed  not  only  as  contumacious,  but  more- 
over as  a  rebel  againft  the  authority  of  the  laws.  All  pof- 
fible  endeavours  were  ufed,  to  perfuade  him  to  own  theju- 
rifdidlion  of  the  court,  but  there  was  no  oMaining  that  of 
He  refiifes  him.  He  even  refufed  to  wait  on  the  king  ^,  who  fent  for 
to  go  to  the  j^jjjj  z  jQ  ^jy^  whether,    by  difcourfuig'with  him  in  perfon, 

*°^*       >  he  could  bring  him  to  fome  temper  *. 

Hwischarg?      This  refufal  fgrniflied  the  king  with  a  frefli  pretence  to 

ed  with  two  accufe  him,  firft,  for  flyine  from  jufticc  on  frivolous  ex- 

Ireih  crimes,  ^^f^^ .  fecondly,  for  difobeJience  to  the  king.     Upon  thefe 

charges,  to  which  he  would  not  plead,  all  his  moveable 

w  He  was  alio  called  to  an  account  be  ill  of  the  cholick.    Gervas. 
for  the  caftles  of  Eye  and  Berkham-         z  By  Robert  earl  of  Ldcdler,  and 

ftead,  with  the  rerenues  belonging  to  Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall. 
them,   which  he  had  enjoyed  for  fe-  >  His  friends  told  him,  that  if  he 

yeral  years.    M.  Paris.  came  to  court,  he  (hould  either  be  ixn-^ 

«  Richard  de  Lucy.  prifoned  or  i^nrdered,    Hov^« 


Y  He  leall^  wj|£^  or  pretend^  tQ 


gQOd« 
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goods  were  confifcated.     How  feverc  foever  this  fentence     1163. 
might  be,  the  king  was  not  fatisfied.     As  he  obferved  the  i_,-,^r-^ 
accufacion  was  fo  formed  >  as  not  tQ  reach  Becket's  perfon,  Hli  goods 
he  ordered  him  to  be  accufed  of  pcijury  and  treafon,  for  vi-  JfJ  confiiia- 
olating  the  oath  taken  to  his  fovereign,  and  refufmg  to  pay  charged 
the  obedience  due  to  him.     The  archbifhop  was  then  tho-  with  ptxjmy 
roughly  fatisfied,  the  king  was  bent  upon  his  ruin :  but  this  JJ^  treason- 
beKef,  inflead  of  inducing  him  to  fubmit,   ferved  only  to    '^"* 
confirm  him  in  his  obftinacy.     Perhaps  his, proud  and  wilful 
fpirit  wouM  not  fuiFer  him  to  bend,  or  rather,  he  was  refolved 
to  render  himfelf  famous,  by  a  firmnefs,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, ought  to  rank  him  among  the  moft  renowned  confef- 
fors  in  the  church.     When  it  was  found  there  was  no  poffi-  Th^  coott 
bility  of  conquering  him,  the  court  declared  him  guilty  of^«^}*"**»*» 
perjury,  and  the  bimops  in  particular  fent  him  word,  they  Gc^vM^ 
confidered    him  not  as  their  primate,  neither  would  they 
hold  communion  with  him  any  longer.     All  this  not  moving 
him  in  the  leaft,  he  looked  upon  the  fentence  as  void,  and 
continued  his  fun£lions,  regardlefs  of  the  king's  Jifpleafure. 

The  court  of  peers  feem  to  have  avoided  giving  fentence 
on  the  charge  of  treafon,  which  would  have  been  death,  on 
purpofe  to  leave  him  room  to  come  off  b/  fubmitting  to  the 
king.     But  finding  he  was  ftill  the  fame,  the  court  met  once  Ccirai. 
more  to  think  of  means  to  fubdue  his  perverfenefs.     As  foon  ^^°^^ 
as  he  was  informed,  the  barons  were  afTembled  in  the  prefence 
of  the  king,  he  went  to  church,  and  ordered  thefe  words 
of  the  fecond  pfalm  to  be  fung.  The  rulers  take  council  to- 
gether ^gainft  the  Lord,  and  againft  his  anointed  •*.  Then  IbiJ. 
taking  his  crofs  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  room  where  the 
king  and  the  lords  were,  without  being  fent  to,  or  ail: in 2; 
leave,  though,  fince  the  fentence  paflld  up^n  liini,  he  had 
no  right  to  be  there.     The  archbifhop  of  York  lecinj;   him  TTrvj. 
enter  in  that  pofture,  feverely  repriniaiidcJ  him  ^.     }Ic  told  r-  4:-i- 
him,  that  coming  into  the  royal  prefence  in  that  manner  was 
bidding  defiance  to  the  king,  and  bid   him  confuLT,  his  (o- 
vcreign's  weapon  was  (harper  th:ih  hi?,     llcckr  ^epli<.^],  it 
was  true,  the  king's  weapon  could   kill   tlie  hodv,  but  his 
deftroyed  the  foul  and  fent  it  to  r/J\,      Fiiis  a.'M.vjr,  which  ^I'con- 
feemed  to  threaten  the  king  with  cxconu:!v.inicari^n,  fo  pro- !"    *'";^  ^" 
voked  that  monarch,  that  he  ordered  the  lords  to  ^m1"^  fen-  ^^Xi 
tence  immediately  on  the  new  crime  Bccket  had  "ufl:  iucurcd,  Cervaa, 

b   Hovedcn   fays  he  ccl?^rntcc!  the  c  As  .lii  :i'f.  Gilkit  billirp  ol'Lon- 

mafs  of  Sr,  Stephen,  wh'.f"  rr?\ce.  is,     <ion,    flwvcJ, 
princes  fat  together,  ani  italic  aj^uuil 

The 
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The  court,  ^rter  a  long  debate,  declared,  >e  deferred  to  be 
committed  to  prifon,  and  piini(bed  according  to  law,  for  in- 
fuldng  the  king,  and  coming  into  the  aifemhly  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  might  raife  a  fedition  among  the  people.  This  being 
fefolvcd,  the  earls  of  Chefter  and  Cornwall  were  fent  to 
fummon  him  to  appear  and  hear  his  fentence,  but  he  refufed 
to  come,  declaring  the  peers  had  no  authority  to  judge  him, 
and  that  he  appealed  to  the  pope.  The  two  earls  rcprefent- 
ing  to  him,  that  by  refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  he  incurred  the  gi^ilt  of  treafon  ;  he  replied,  that 
were  it  t\Qt  for  the  reftraints  of  his  chara£ter,  he  would  vin- 
dicate himfelf  in  fingle  combat  againft  thofe  that  fhould 
charge  him  with  that  crime,  and  make  them  repent  of  their 
calumny.  However,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the 
iflue  **,  but  privately  departed  that  very  night  in  difguife,  in 
order  to  retire  into  Flanders,  going  by  the  name  of  Dere- 
man*. 

The  king  of  France  gladly  heard  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  was  not  like 
Thekingof  to  be  adjufted.  He  was  in  hopes,  fiecket,  being  fupport- 
Fmnce  pro-  ed,  would  imbroil  his  fovereign  in  troubles,  of  which  France 
^.A.  u,^  might  make  an  advantage,  and  therefore  fent  him  an  offer 
of  his  prote<£tion,  and  a  refuge  in  his  dominions.  Henry 
being  informed  of  Lewis's  proceedings,  fent  ambafladors  ^ 
to  reprefent  to  him,  that  it  was  very  unbecoming  a  fovereign 
to  flielter  perfons  guilty  of  high-treafon.  Lewis  made  an- 
fwer,  he  could  not  difpenfe  with  affording  a  fanduary  in  his 
kingdom  to  the  unfortunate  :  that  Becket  was  of  that  num- 
ber, and  he  could  not  but  confider  him  as  fvich,  till  con- 
demned by  the  pope.  It  was  thus  that  jealoufy  and  politi- 
cal intereil  induced  that  prince  to  urge  the  pope's  authority 
in  a  thing  fo  prejudicial  to  all  fovertigns.  His  pailion  pre- 
vented him  from  reflecting,  that  in  this  affair  he  could  not 
wound  Henry  but  through  his  own  fides.  But  his  extreme 
defire  to  embarrafs  that  prince  made  him  overlook  thefe  con- 
Stirtup  the  fiderations.  He  was  not  content  with  fheltering  the  fugitive 
prelate,  but  importuned  the  pope  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  and 
turned  folicitor  againft  Henr)',  whofe  intereft,  in  good  policy, 
he  ou>^ht  to  have  maintained. 


Bowd. 


M.  Paris. 


Gervai. 


•Com  Into 

Flan^ertin 

4ifguU«. 

Ccrvas. 

Hoved. 

1 1 64. 


^e£h  him 
Piceto.- 
Gerrat. 
Hoved. 


pope  againft 
Henry, 
R.  Diccto. 
Cervafe. 
M.  Paris. 


d  But  immediafely  took  his  horfe, 
and  rid  away,  the  people  crying  out  af- 
ter him,  ftay,  traitor,  and  hear  thy 
fentence.   Hoved. 

c  He  went  firft  to  Lincoln,  attend- 
.ed  only  by  three  perfons  $  from  vrhcace 


he  travelled,  through  by-ways,  and  in 
djfguife,  till  he  came  to  Sandwich, 
where  he  embarked,  and  went  eve* 
to  Flanders.    Hoved.    Gervas. 

r  Gilbert  Foliot  bifhop  of  London, 
and  William  earl  of  Arundel.    Hoved. 

There 
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There  was  no  need  of  much  entreaty  to  gain  the  pope. 
He  was  of  himfelf  very  feniible»  that  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offered  to  enlarge  bis  authority,     fiefides,  he  was  ap^ 
prdienfive  that  in  cafe  he  deferted  the  archbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, none  of  the  clergy  for  the  future  would  fupport  the 
rights  of  the  church,    oo,  the  downfall  of  this  prelate  could 
not  but  prove  of  very  dangerous  confequence  to  the  interefti 
of  the  clergy.     As  (oon  as  he  heard  ^Becket  was  condemned 
and  forced  to  fly  like  a  criminal,  he  was  exceeding  angry 
with  Henry  and  the  barons  of  England,  and  threatened  to 
make  them  repent  of  their  rafhnefs.     Mean  time  Henry,  in  Hemy  rendi 
hopes  of  prepofleffing  the  pope  in  his  favour,  fent  ambaiia- »"  «n*»ffy 
dors  «  to  inform  him  of  all  particulars,  and  defire  him  to  Ccrvafe^^ 
fend  legates  to  England  with  full  powers  finally  to  decide  the  Becketae- 
affair.     The  archbifliop  of  York,  who  was  at  the  head  of  *^"^*^: 
this  embafly,  fpoke  with  great  vehemence  againff:  Becket.  Hoved^*^ 
He  charged  him  with  want  of  rcfpe(5i  to  the  king,  and  even  M.  Paris* 
of  threatening  him  with  excommunication.    He  maintained, 
the  archbiihop  was  giiilty  of  rebellion,  in  refufing  to  ftand 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  barons,  under  the  ridiculous 
pretence  he  was  their  father,  and  that  it  was  againft  decen- 
cy for  a  father  to  be  judged  by  his  fons.     Becket^  who  was 
prefent  at  this  audience  ^,  fpoke  likewife  for  himfelf,  and 
endeavoured  to  juftify  his  condu£l.     He  faid  in  the  firft  place,  ^t  defends 
he  could  not  be  obliged  to  anfwer  in  a  civil  court,  without  **™^«^« 
a  dire£l  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  church.     Secondly, 
fuppoAng  he  had  thought  proper  to  own  the  authority  of  the 
court,  he  fhould  have  been  prevented  from  fubmitting  to 
their  judgment  by  his  certain  knowledge  of  their  refolution 
to  condemn  him.     Laftly,  he  declared,  he  could  not  fee 
wherein  he  had  done  amiis  in  appealing  to  the  pope,  fince  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  he  was  the  proper  judge  from 
whom  he  exposed  an  impartial  fentence.     Then  addreiling  Tries  to  «n- 
himfelf  to  the  pope   and  cardinals,  he  entreated   them   ^o^^^oic*^^ 
confider    the    dangerous    confequences     this    affair    might  church  in 
be    attended   with,  if  they  fuffered  him   to  be   oppreflcd  :  his  quarrel, 
that  they  were  not  to  look  upon  this  bufmefs,  as  a  contcft  ^«"^'«« 
between  a  fubjeS  and  his  fovereign,  but  as  the  caufe  of  the 
univerfal  church,  fince  it  was  certain,  the  king's  intention 
was  to  ftrip  the  clergy  of  their  privileges,     7'he  ambafladors 

t  Tbe  aicbbifiiop  of  Vorlc,  the  bi-      Arundd,  Hugh  de  Gundeville,    Ber- 
(hopi  of  WinchelUr,  Lon<)on,  Chichtf-      nard  de  St.  Valery,  and  Henry  Fitx^ 
tar,    and  Exeter  j    and  Wido  Ruflis,     gerald.     Hoved. 
Richard  de  iTCceflre,  and  Tofaa  de  Oi^"         A  Hoveden  fays,  he  did  not  cofflo 
^d^  cier^mcn  ^  apd  WiUiam  earl  of     to  the  pope  tiM  font  d^yp  after, 

perceiving 
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1164.  perceiving  by  this  diicourie,  that  his  defign  was  to  engage 
^>— "V^**^  the  whole  church  in  his  quarrel,  took  occafion  from  thence 
2L«Tfi«  ^®  '"^*^  ^^"  "^^^  earneftly  on  the  king's  requeft,  that  the 
legates  may  ^^^if  might  be  tried  in  England  by  the  legates  of  the  holy 
befenttode-  fee.  By  that  they  ihewed,  the  king  their  mafter  had  no  de* 
cide  the  figj^  againft  the  church,  fince  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  her 
Gervafe.  judgment.  This  demand  was  fo  reafonable,  that  the  pope 
bad  no  other  way  to  evade  it,  than  by  faying,  he  would  take 
Tbepopere-  cognizance  of  the  matter  himfeif,  adding,  to  juftify  this  rc- 
lufes,  and  folutjon,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Almighty,  he  would  not 
^  ^*  give  his  glory  to  another.     The  rcafon.why  the  pope  de- 

clined fending  legates,  was  the  fear  of  their  being  bribed. 
Hoired.        Mean  while,  ne  put  off  the  trial  to  a  more  conveniertt  fea- 
P*496-       fon.     For,  the  prefent  conjun£lure  allowed  him  not  leifure 
to  examine  a  caufe  which  required  fo  much  time  to  difcufs. 
The  pope     He  was  impatient  to  be  at  Rome,  where  he  was  recalled 
^J^'  ^    "P°"  ^^  death  of  Viftor  his  rival.     However  the  fchifm  was 
"""*         ftill  kept  on  foot,  by  the  cardinals  of  the  oppofite  party  elect- 
ing another  pope,  who  aiTumed  the  name  of  Pafchal  III* 

Henry  being  extremely  incenfed  at  Alexander's  proceed- 
ings, as  a  mark  of  his  refentment,  forbid,  under  the  fevereft 
Heniy*s       penalties,  all  appeals  to  Rome.    This  prohibition  was  quick- 
^^thf    y  ^""I'owed  by  an  exprefs  order  to  commit  to  prifon  all  the 
pope  and     relations  of  tnofe  that  accompanied  Becket  in  his  flight,  or 
Bccket.        were  gone  to  join  him  fince  his  departure.     After  this,  he 
m^^'      fequeftered,  in  the  hands  of  the  bifliop  of  London,  the  re- 
p.  49is'.        venues  of  all  tlic  ecclcfiafticks  that  openly  efpoufed  the  arch- 
biHiop's  quarrel,  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  affift  him. 
M.  Paris.     Moreover  he  enjoined  the  magiftrates  to  puniih  gpon  the  fpot, 
as  traitors,  all  perfons  that  mould  be  taken  either  with  the 
pope's  or  Becket's  letters  or  mandates  about  them,  import- 
ing the  excommunication  of  any  private  perfon,  or  an  in- 
terdict upon  the  kingdom.     He  ordered  likewife  the  revenues 
of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  be  felzed,  with  all  the  archbi- 
Hored.        fhop's  effects  *.     Laftly,  not  content  with  forbidding  pray- 
ers for  him  in  the  church,  he  baniflied  all  his  relations,  not 
fparing  even  the  moft  diftant. 
Becket  ex.        Thefc  itgorous  proceedings  fcrved  only  to  exafperate  the 
communi-     archblfhop  the  more,  who,  on  his  part,  excommunicated 
for^  o/thc  *^'  ^^^'  adhered  to  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  par- 
council.       ticuJarJy  fome  lords  of  the  council  ^,  who  however  defpifed 

M.  Wett.  I  jjg  f>rdered  alfo  pcter-pence  to  be  ville  :  as  alfo  John  dc  Oxford,  Richard 

titittcp,  colleOed,    and  not  to  be  lent  out  of  de  Ivcccftrc,  Ranulph  de Broc,  Hugh  de 

Diccto.  ^jjj.  kincdotn.     Hoved.  St.   Clare,  Thomas  Fitzbcrnard,  &c. 

Hovcd.  k  Richard  dc  Lucv,  Richard  of  Pole-  R.  Diccto,     M,  Paris, 

**•  *^»"5'  tiers,  Jooelin  de  BaiiuJ,  Alan  4c  Ne* 

bii 
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his  cenfures.    At  length,  finding  the  king  was  bent  lo  main*    1 165. 
tain  his  ground,  he  took  the  liberty  to  fend  him  a  threaten-  ^ 
ing  letter,  which  it  will  not  be  amifi  to  infert,  as  a  piece 
very  proper  to  difcover  the  charader  of  that  prelate. 

Thomas  arcbbifl>opof  Canterbury  to  the  king 
of  England. 


your  intereft  that  lay  neareft  my  ncan.  1  was  in  Hoved. 
**  hopes  that  when  you  {hould  fee  me  again,  you  would  call  p.  496,  ftc, 
*'  to  mind  the  many  fervices  I  have  done  yeu,  with  all  ima-  W*  P"*** 
•*  ginable  regard  and  afFedion.  For  the  truth  of  which  I 
*<  appeal  to  him  who  is  to  judee  all  mankind,  when  they 
*^  ihal]  appear  before  his  tribunal,  to  be  rewarded  according 
**  to  their  deeds.  I  flattered  myfelf  that  you  woUld  be  mov- 
"  ed  with  compaffion  towards  me,  who  am  forced  to  beg  my 
"  bread  in  a  ftrange  land,  though,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  . 
**  have  plenty  of  all  things  necefTary  for  my  fubfiftence.  I 
*^  receive  however  great  confolation  from  the  words  of  the 
^<  apoftle,  they  that  live  in  Chrift  {hall  fufFer  perfecution  ; 
^^  and  likewife  from  that  faying  of  the  prdphet,  I  never  faw 
•*  the  righteous  forfaken,  nor  his  feed  begging  their  bread. 
*'  As  to  what  relates  to  you,  I  cannot  but  be  fenfibly  afFed- 
**  ed  with  it  for  three  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  you  are  my 
**  li^e  lord  :  fecondly,  becaufe  you  are  my  king :  thirdly, 
**  becaufe  you  are  my  fpiritual  fon.  As  my  liege  lord,  I  owe 
*'  and  ofFer  you  my  bed  advice,  fuch  however  as'  is  due 
**  from  a  biihop,  faving  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  head . 
**  of  the  church.  As  my  king,  I  owe  you  a  profound  re- 
'*  fpe£l,  and  withal  am  bound  to  direct  my  admonitions  to 
**  you.  As  my  fon,  it  is  my  duty  to  corredt  and  exhort 
**  you.  Kings  are  anointed  in  three  places  j  the  head,  thft 
**  breaft,  and  the  arms,  which  denote  glory,  holinefs,  and 
«  power.  We  find  from  feveral  inftances  taken  from  the 
"  fcriptures,  that  the  kings  who  defpifed  the  commandments 
**  of  the  lord,  were  deprived  of  glory,  underftanding,  and 
"might:  fuch  were  Pharaoh,  Saul,  Solomon,  Nebuchad- 
*•  nezzar,  and  many  others.  On  the  contrary,  they  that 
*'  humbled  themfelves  before  God,  received  a  larger  meafure 
**  of  grace,  and  in  greater  perfedtion.  This  was  experienccSl 
"  by  David,  Hezekiah^  and  fome  others.  Take,  therefore, 
*'  my  liege  lord,  the  advice  of  your  vaflal,  hearken,  my 
*'  king,  to  the  admonitions  of  your  bi&op,  and  receive,  my 

**  fon, 
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^<  Totiy  iht  corredions  of  your  father,  left  you  are  drawn  a* 
<<  fide  into  fchtfmy  or  perluaded  to  hold  communion  with 
<<  fcbifinaticks.  All  the  world  know«  with  what  ho* 
<*  nour  and  devotion  you  received  the  pope,  how  refpefifuUf 
<*  and  zealoufly  you  proteded  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
^*  what  fuiuble  returos  the  church  and  pope  have  made  you. 
''  Remember  therefore  the  declaration  you  made,  and  even 
*'  laid  upon  die  altar  at  your  coronation,  to  protect  the 
**  church  of  God  in  ail  her  immunities.  Reftore  the  church 
**  of  Canterbury,  from  which  you  received  your  authority,  to 
<^  the  ftatc  it  was  in  under  your  predeceflbrs  and  mine  : 
,**  otherwife  be  aflfured,  that  you  will  draw  down  on  your 
*<  bead  die  wrath  and  vengeance  of  God/' 

1 1 66.        This  letter  was  little  capable  0f  appeafing  the  incenfed 
^  ■— v-.,/*  king.     And  indeed   it  is  very  hard  to  believe,  the  writer 
Henry        thought  it  pToper  for  that  end,  or  penned  it  with  that  intent, 
wTfroi^the  ^^^^  ^*"^^»  Henry,  knowing  the  king  of  France  cherilhed ' 
•ttacfcTof    ^  difcord  between  him  and  thecourt  of  Rome,  by  offering 
the  pope,      to  aAft  the  pope,  was  willing  to  let  his  holinefs  fee  on  hoW 
Ccrvafc.      ^^ak  a  fupport  he  relied,  in  cafe  things  came  to  an  open 
rupture.     To  that  end  he  levied  a  numerous  army  \  as  well 
to  prevent  any  revolt  the,  pope  might  excite  in  his  dominions, 
as  to  be  in  a  readinefs  to  oppofe  the  king  of  France  in  cafe 
of  an  attack  •.   This  precaution  hindered,  no  doubt,  Alex- 
ander from  proceeding  fo  vigoroufly  as  he  intended,  and 
made  him  fenfible  oi  the  danger  of  precipitating  matters. 
The  truth  is,  a  prince  fupported  with  a  ftrong  army,  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  render  himftlf  formidable  to  thofe 
Letter  of  hu  who  have  none  but  fpiritual  weapons  to  brandish.     Mean 
fuffrjgans  to  while,  the  bifiiop  of  London  and  the  reft  of  the  fuffragans 
Howd         ^^  ^^^  province  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  the  archbiOiop,  oft 
p.  4q8, 509.  occafion  of  bis  letter  to  the  king,  and  remonftrated  to  him 
K.  Diceto.    his  pride  in  writing  to  his  fovercign  without  the  cuftomary 
M.  Pant,     falutations,  as  if  he  had  written  to  an  inferior.    They  repre- 
fented  to  him,  moreover,  the  mean  eftate  from  whence  the 
king  had  railed  him  to  fuch  grandeur :  his  ingratitude  to  a 
prince  whom  he  was  fo  much  indebted  to,  and  his  arrogance 
in  daring  to  threaten  a  monarch  fo  far  exalted  above  him. 
Tliey  appeal  In  fine,  they  gave  him  notice,  they  appealed  to  the  pope 
to  the  pope.  f^Q^j^  whatever  he  (hould  adt  for  the  future  againft  them  or 

1  Wherewith  he  went  and  attacked  a  King  Henry  went  hito  Normandy 

the   Welih,  that   had   pillaged  Flint-  in  116^,    in  Lent,    and    returned  Uk 

fliire,    which  then  beloa^ci   to   Eng-  1:i:^Vind  the  Taine  year.     Hoved. 
Lmd.     Gervafe. 

the 
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die  kingdom^  and  appointed  AfcenfioA  day  to  produce  the    1 166. 
leafens  of  their  appeal.  U-i^i^ 

The  king  of  England's  army  threw  the  jpope  under  great  Tbe  pope 
appreheniions.    He  was  afraid,  iHlenry  would  at  length  unite  ^«^  th« 
wrth  the  emperor,  and  if  fo,  the  king  of  France  would  not  fc^,!?^! 
he  able,  or  at  leaft,  willing  to  proted  him.     This  confider-  pita, 
anon  induced  him  to  try  to  divert  Henry  from  fuch  a  thought,  R*  Dkcmu 
with  the  hopes  of  feeing  die  conteft  fpecdily  ended  to  his  ^^Sf* 
advantage.     Accordingly,  when  Henry  leaft  exped:ed  it.  A-  m,  Ptriib 
lexander  appointed  legates  "  to  decide  the  afBiir  in  England^ 
and  ordered  them  formwith  to  depart.     But  the  legates  were 
hardly  fet  out,  when  he  doggM  their  powers  with  reftric- 
tions  that  prevented  them  from  giving  a  final  decifion.     The 
legates  being  arrived  at  London  %  and  preparing  to  proceed, 
a  frefli  ob(&cle  unexpectedly  occurred.     Becket  refufed  to  Beckot  le- 
put  his  caufe  into  their  hands,  unlefs  the  king  would  firft  re-  '"'«*  ^ 
ftore  what  he  had  taken  from  him  or  his  friends.     He  further  »i?l.  2L. 
infilled  upon  a  general  revocation  of  all  the  king's  orders  tmtm^ 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  conteft,  that  is,  in  a  word,  that 
he  would  condemn  himfelf  beforehand.     This  is  a  clear  evi- 
dence, the  legates  had  not  full  powers  to  decide  the  matter, 
fince  the  archbifliop's  refafal  to  ftand  to  their  judgment,  with- 
out thefe  conditions,  was  fufficient  to  ftop  their  proceedings. 
Wherefore  the  king  eafily  faw  the  pope  intended  only  to  a- 
mufe  him.     Mean  time,  Becket's  own  friends,  dreading  the  They  ^  m 
king  would  go  to  extremities,  advifed  him  to  give  his  fbve-  ^^** 
reign  fomc  fatisfafHon.  He  told  them,  he  was  ready  to  com-  matterl.^ 
ply  with  the  king's  will,  faving  his  honour,  the  church's  pof-  Becket  » 
feffions,  and  his  own,  and  the  right  of  others.     So  many  "^«U>le. 
falvos  muft  have  fhown,  he  was  not  inclinable  in  the  leaft 
to  relax.     However,  his  friends,  who  had  fo  good  an  opi- 
nion  of  him,  as  to  believe  he  was  willing  to  facrifice  his 
private  intereft  to  the  church's  peace,  made  him  another 
propofal.     They  afked  him,  whether  he  would  agree  to  re- 
fign  the  archbifhoprick,  in  cafe  the  king  would,  upon  that 
condition,  give  up  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  i  but  they 
did  not  find  him  at  all  diipofed  to  (how  that  proof  of  his  dif- 
imereftednefs.     He  plainly  told  them,  the  propofal  was  un« 
equal,  fince  he  could  not  renounce  his  dignity  without  be- 
traying the  caufe  of  God  and  of  the  church,  whereas  the 
king  was  bound  in  confcience  to  annul  his  new  laws.     This 
reply,  and  the  limited  powers  of  the  legates,  entirely  d&« 

»  G rattan  nephew  of  the  late  pope  ©  Ofrvafc  f«yt  they  met  in  Ftiuic«, 

Eugenius,  and  Vivian  advo^te  of  the      between  Gifors  and  Trie,   Noyember 
coortofRomfe.    Gervafe.  sS. 

ftroycd 


vpon  Bee 
]cet*s  ac- 
count. 
Diccto. 
Gervafe, 
HoYcd. 
-M.  Paris. 
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1 166.  ftroyed  all  the  king's  hopes,  and  made  him  refolve  to  create 
tmrnm^^^^mmmJ  the  archbifhop  as  much  trouble  as  pof&ble*  To  that  end. 
The  king  he  fent  word  to  the  abbot  of  Pontigni,  who  had  for  two 
thc"bbotof  y^^^  entertained  Beclcet  in  bis  nionafteiy,  that  if  he  (hel- 
PonSgni  ^  ^^I'cd  him  any  longer,  he  would  expel  his  dominions  all  the 

monks  of  his  order,  and  feize  their  eftates.  Upon  this« 
Bccket  was  forced  to  quit  the  abbey,  but  it  was  not  Ions; 
before  he  met  with  another  retreat.  The  king  of  France 
admitted  him  into  Sens  p,  where  he  often  refided,  and  hand* 
fomely  furnifhed  him  with  all  things  neceflary.  ^is  fre- 
quent*converfations  with  that  monarch,  were  a  great  means 
of  increafing  the  jealouly  and  animofity  he  had  already  enter- 
tained againft  Henry. 
Prince  John  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this^  year  queen  Eleanor  was  de- 
Mat  Weft   levered  a  fourth  fon,  called  Johm.   The  birth  of  this  prince 

1167.  '^^^  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  emprefs  Matilda, 
\^^^1*_}  the  king's  mother,  in  the  iixty-feventh  year  of  her  age  ^. 
Matiidadies.  She  left  in  her  will  very  conuderable  legacies  to  the  poor 
Diceto,        and  the  churches,  and  bequeathed  a  large  fum  for  iinifliing 

the  bridge  of  Roan,  of  which  (he  had  laid  the  foundation. 

Hitherto  the  pope  and  archbKhop  had  but  little  reafon  to 
boaft  of  the  fucccfs  of  their  contefl  with  Henry.  Becket, 
deprived  of  his  revenues,  languifhed  in  a  melancholy  exile, 
whilft  the  pope  received  no  profits  from  England.  His  ho- 
linefs  eafily  forefaw,  if  things  remained  in  this  ftate,  his  au« 
thority  was  like  to  be  contemned,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  otlicr  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Befides,  he  was  of  a  very 
haughty  temper.  This  is  the  fame  Alexander,  that  fome 
years  after,  treated  fo  fliamefuUy  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barofTa  at  Venice  '.  There  was  no  hopes,  therefore,  that  a 
pope  of  his  chara(^er  would  fuffer  the  king  to  triumph  with- 


M.  Paris, 

Brompt. 

M.Wcft. 


P  Where  he  ftaid  four  years.  Ger- 
vafe. 

q  She  was  buried,  (fays  Sandford) 
aged  about  fixty  four  years,  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Bcc  in  Normandy,  with  fune- 
ral pomp.  But  Gabriel  de  Moulin  tells 
us,  flic  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Pre,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Roan.  On  account  of  her  being  the 
daughter  of  a  king,  wife  of  an  empe- 
ror, and  mother  of  a  king,  fee  had, 
according  to  M.  Paris,  thefe  words  en- 
graven on  her  tomb.: 

Ortu  magna,  viro  major,  fed  maxima 

[partu, 

/        Hicjacet  Heoiici  filia,  rponfa^  paren?. 


Her  iflue  by  the  earl  of  Anjou  was  : 
I.  Henry  Fitzemprcfs,  king  of  Eng- 
land. II.  Geoflfrey  earl  of  Nantes, 
who  died  1 1 57.  III.  William,  called 
by  Speed  earl  of  Poi^ou  ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  otherwife  mentioned^ 
than  Willielmus  fratcr  regis  Hentid, 
He  died  in  ii63,  IV.  A  daughter^ 
as  faid  by  Hoveden,  to  be  wife  of  O- 
wayn  prince  of  North  Wales.  But  (he 
is  mentioned  by  no  other  author. 

r  He  was  the  nineteenth  emperor 
of  Germany  from  Charles  the  great. 
Upon  a  quarrel  with  Alexander,  he 
was  excommunicated,  and  at  length 
forced  to  fubmit  to  the  pope,  who  in- 
folently  trcd  on  his  neck, 

euc 
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but  long  and  violent  ftruggles.    Accordingly,  as  foon  as  his 
affairs  were  fettled,  he  began  ferioufly  to  think  of  means  to  ^ 
end  this  contelt  to  his  advantage.     To  make   the  king  iin-  The  pop4 
eaiy,  he  (hewed  art  extraordinary  regard   for  Becket,  and  ^^^  * 
confirmed  to  him  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  predecef-  f^  bccSu 
ibrs,  affefting  by  this  unfcafonablc  refpedt  to  mfult  the  king. 
And    indeed,    there  was  no  occafion  of  taking  this  ftep, 
while  the  archbifliop  was  in  exile,  and  out  of  favour  with 
his  fovereign.    Henry,  to  be  even  with  him,  caufed  it  to  beH^nry 
rumoured,  that  he  was  going  to  withdraw  his  obedience  threatens  t« 
from  Alexander,  and  recognize  Pafchkl  III.    He  even  went  for"r^pe. 
fo  far  as  to  write  to  fome  ot  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  ac-  m.  Wcit* 
quaint  them,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  this  refolu- 
tion.    The  truth  is,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would 
very  probably  have  taken  that  ftep,  without  farther  confider- 
ation,  but  it  would  have  been  dilficult  to  bring  the  nation  to 
this  change,  and  efpccially  the  clergy.     He  had  but  few  bi- 
ihops  on  his  fide.     All  the  reft  of  the  clergy  were  for  the 
pope  and  Becket   in  their  hearts,  though    Icar  kept   them 
from  Cbowing  it  openly.     Alexander,  knowing  their  incli- 
nations, was  the  more  ftout,  and  exprefled  lefs  regard  for 
the  king  than  he  would  have  otherwife  done.     To  let  the  Thepbpede- 
king  fee  his  threats  gave  him  no  concern,  he  feht  a  letter  fo  ^'^^t^.^and 
,  the  biftiop  of  London,  wherein  he  feemed  to  throw  off  all  fends  to  the 
regard  for  that  prince.     He  commanded  the  bifliop  boldly  to  bifHop  of 
admonifli  him,  and  enjoin  him,  in  his  name,  to  reftore  this  ^^^^^^ 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  to  his  fee,  and  annul  the  conflitu-  jjim; 
tions  of  Clarendon.     The  bifliop  difcharged  his  comnlifHdn,  Hoved. 
though  not  fo  impcrioufly  as  the  pope  had  commanded.  How-  5!^*?!j,    ♦ 
ever,  he  writ  to  him  afterwards,  to  reprcfent  that  the  king  anTwcr  to^ 
had  made  no  innovations,  but  only  trod  in  the  fteps  of  his  Ihe  pope, 
predeceflbrs,  that  his  conduit  could  not  in  reafon  be  blamed,  Hoved.. 
fince  he  offered  to  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
provided  the  affair  was  tried  in  the  kingdonri. 

Whatever  advantage  the  king  had  hitherto  gained,   he     ii6?, 
wanted  to  get  clear  of  this  troublefome  bufinefs,  which  ob-  t.^  ^m  u^ 
ftruded  the  defign  he  had  formed  to  conquer  Ireland.     Be-  Confcience 
fides,  he  forefaw,  this  difpute  would  in  the  end  turn  to  his  j^lnTand^  * 
difadvantage,  and  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  nation.     In  this  Becket  be- 
Wlief,  he  defiried  the  king  of  France   to  appoint  a   place  ^*^f«f^*^'"i 
ivhcie  they  two. might  have  an  interview  with  the  archbi- q^^^^*' 
fhop,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay  in  his  defence.     Lewis  a-  m.  Parwi 
grceirig  to  this  irequeft,  Becket  appeared  before  the  tWo  kings  % 

s  Near  PaiU,   about  tl.c  middle  of  NQvembcr.     M.  Vxln* 

Vb  L.  II.  y  -  tni 
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and  very  boldly  pleaded  his  caufe.  After  which,  being  aflccd 
whether  he  would  own  that  he  ought  to  obey  his  fovereign, 
he  made  anfwer,  he  was  ready  to  pay  obedience  to  him  in 
all  things,  faving  the  honour  of  God.  How  reafonable  fo- 
cver  this  falvo  might  appear,  Henry  looked  upon  it  as  an  eva- 
fion.  He  told  the  king  of  France  what  fiecket  Teemed  ta 
•promifc  was  nothing  at  all :  fince,  by  this  reftriflrion,  he  re- 
ferved  a  power  to  pronounce  whatever  difpleafed  him  contra- 
ry to  the  honour  of  God  :  but,  continued  he,  I  fliall  make 
him  this  ofFer,  which  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  a  double  mean- 
ing :  there  have  been  in  England  kings  not  fo  powerful  as 
myfelf,  and  archbiihops  that  have  been  great  and  holy  men^ 
let  him  but  pay  me  the  fame  regard  as  the  greatcft  of  nis  pre- 
deceflbrs  paid  the  leaft  of  mine,  and  I  will  be  fatisfied.  This 
was  not  what  Becket  wanted.  He  knew  very  well,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  juftify  his  pretenfions  by  any  former  precedents. 
And  therefore  he  rej^dled  the  offer,  on  pretence  that  the  af- 
fair being  now  before  the  pope,  he  could  agree  to  nothing 
without  his  confent.  How  great  partiality  foever  the  king  of 
France  had  all  along  fhown  to  Becket,  he  could  not  help 
owning  on  this  occafion,  that  the  archbifliop's  obftinacy  was 
the  fole  obftacle  to  a  peace.  This  cenfeffion  was  very  fer- 
viceable  to  Henry,  as  it  filenced,  in  great  meafure,  the  re- 
port fo  induftrioufly  fpread  in  the  world,  of  his  intention  to 
abolifh  in  England  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  However, 
it  made;  no  impreffion  on  Becket,  as  well  knowing  the  pope 
was  too  much  interefted,  and  too  deeply  eng^d  in  the  af- 
fair ever  to  defift. 

It  plainly  appeared,  Becket  was  not  miftaken,  for  prefent- 
ly  after,  Alexander  fent  the  king  notice,  he  could  not  dif- 
penfe  with  granting  the  archbifhop  a  power  to  revenge  with 
the  fword  of  excommunication,  the  injuries  done  the  Church 
and  his  own  perfon.     As  foon  as  Becket  received  the  pope's 
.leave,  he  thundered  anathemas  againft  fuch  numbers  of  die 
clergy,  that  there  was  fcarce  enough  left  unexcommunicated 
to  officiate  in  the  king's  chapel.    Tnough  moft  were  inclined 
to  favour  the  caufe  he  maintained,  he  was  not  fatisfied,  but 
charged  them  with  fhameful  prevarication,  in  not  openly 
e^ouling  his  quarrel.  Henry,  provoked  at  thefe  proceedings, 
appealed  to  a  future  council,  and  fent  the  pope  word,  that 
unlefs  he  immediately  difpatchcd  legates,  with  power  to  de- 
him^ngcwtcidc  the  affair,  he  (hould  take  fuch  meafures  as  wouM  not 
perplexity,  'be  agreeable  to  him.     This  menace  threw  Alexander  into 
Aft.  Pub^   g,.g3j  perplexity,  btcaufe  he  could  not  help  fearing  the  union 
*  *  rf  the  king  with  the  emperor.    Onthc  (Khcr  hand,  he  was 
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p>  eti^g^^  in  the  defence  of  the  pretended  rights  of  fhe 
church,  that  he  could  not  defift  without  great  prejudice  to 
the  holy  (ee.     To  free  himfelf  fr«m  this  upeafinefs,  he  had 
recourfe  to  the  methods  always  fucceisfuUy  pra£lifed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  the  like  occaiions.   He  feigned  to  be  will-  lie  fitnat 
lug  the  ^air  ihould  be  tried  in  England,   and,  to  allure  ^^^* 
Henry  with  thefe  hopes,  fcnt  away  legates,  who  met  thec^^, 
king  in  Normandy.     But  as  the^  were  preparing  to  wait  on  And  {tah 
lum,  they  received  frcfli  inftrudhons,  forbidding  them  to  give  f*»«nncwr 
a  final  ientence,  without  imparting  it  to  the  archbilhop  ©f  "*^^^'^^* 
Sen^.     This  was  fufficient  to  blaft  a)I  hopes  of  a  fudden 
j>eace,  none  being  more  averfe  to  it  than  that  prelate. 

Some  time  after,  the  pope  willing  to  keep  Henry  ftill  in  a  Another 
belief  that  matters  might  be  amicably  adjufted,  clefu'ed  the  J^J|J^^ 
two  kings  of  England  and  France,  to  confider  of  means  to  kjng  and 
cad  the  dilute.    Whereupon,  Henry  repairing  to  Paris,BeckettoiM| 
JSecket  was  ordered  to  appear  once  more  before  thefe  two  JJ*^' 
princes.     This  conference,    purpofely  intended  to  amufe    *   *"** 
Henry,  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  former  «.     The  arch- 
bi^op,  without  yielding  the  leaft  point,  fiill  infifted,  that 
JKfore  a  treaty  w^as  begun,  the  king  ought  to  make  entire 
^eftitution  >,  to  which  Henry  would  not  confent,  without 
knowing  iirft  the  teems  of  reconciliation.     This  was  all 
Becket  could  have  expected  by  way  of  compenfation,   in 
cafe  he  himfelf  had  made  any  conceffions.     But  to  pretend, 
thjit  the  king  ibpuld  begin  with  condemning  himfelf  by  this 
^ftitution,  without  any  advances  on  his  part,  was  in  tSeSt 
to  declare,  he  would  come  to  no  agreement.    The  only 
thing  he  offered  as  a  fign  of  his  inclination  to  peace,  was 
that  he  would  ftand  to  the  judgment  of  the  French  divines. 
But  this  offer  l;eing  rejeded,  the  negotiation  broke  oA\  with 
fpme  advantage  however  to  the  king,  as  it  rendered  his  dif* 
fofitiQn  tp  pe^ce  more  con^icuous. 

There  is  no  adjufting  a  quarrel  with  the  clergy^  unlefs 
their  demands  are  all  anfwered.  Their  caufe,  as  they  pre- 
tend, is  the  caufe  of  God,  and  confequently  no  concef&ons 
can  be  made  without'  fin.  Upon  this  principle  it  was,  that  Otrm^ 
the  arcbbifliop  of  Sens,  prefled  ihe  pope  to  put  England  un* 
der  an  interdi6t^  and  excommunicate  Henry  for  an  obftinace 
heretickJ  Heniy  having  advice  of  what  this  prelate  was 
jbliciting  at  Rome^   pubiiibed  a  freih  edi<3  in  England^  for- 

I  Itwat  held  jit  a  pUce  called  Mpns     ty  thoufand  marks ;   and  the  king  of* 
fianyvim,     Gervas.  fered  him  ten  thoufand  fgr  the  chaT|sef 

B  Becket  computed  his  loi^es  at  thir-     of  his  joucncy.    jCerras* 
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bidding' the  receiving  any  orders  from  the  pot)e,  or  Bedcef, 

i  and  declaring,  in  cafe  a  letter  of  interdift  (hould  come  into 

Vigorous      thg  kingdom,  all  that  fubmitted  to  it  fliould  be  immediately 

ofThe  k^S  banged,    as  traitors  to  their  king  and  country.     In  fine,  hte 

againftthe    enijolned  all  abfent  clergymen  to  return  to  their  churches,  on 

P<5p«'  ^        pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  revenues,  and  fufpended  the  pay- 

Th^pope     "^^"^  °^  peter-pence   till  further  orders.     Thefe  vigorous 

gaiiis  time,   proceedings  making  the  pope  apprehenfive  of  fome  dangerous 

revolution,  (hould  he  carry  things  to  extremity,  he  left  the 

afFair  undetermined,  in  expectation  of  an  opportunity  to  puQi 

it  v^ith  more  advanta2;e  to  himfelf. 

1.170.         During  this  calm,  Henry,  who  had  fpcnt  near  four  years 

v..-«v-*«^  iri  France,  returned  home  ^  to  regulate  feme  affairs,  which 

Henry  re-     his  abfence  had  hindered  him  from  attending  to.    The  admr- 

•EiThnd       niftration  of  juftice  was  fo  fliamcfully  ncglefted,  that  at  his 

Gcrvafe.       arrival  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fend  commiflioners  into 

Hovftd,        all  the  counties,  with  full  powers  to  enquire  into  the  mifde^ 

meanors  of  the  magiftrates,  and  to  punifh  the  guilty  *. 

This,  and  fome  other  affairs  concerning  the  publick  good-, 
being  fettled  to  the  people's  fatisfaftion,  Henry  convened  a 
general  affembly  y,  at  which  were  prefent  the  biihops,   ab- 
bots, earls,  barons,  fheriffs,   bailiffs,   and  aldermen  of  the 
Henry  the    principal  ciiies  of  the  kingdom.     Before  this  numerous  af- 
J?"^8'«  eld^  lembly  he  caufed  Henry  his  eldefl  fon  to  be  crowned  *  by 
Moved.        ^^c  archbifliop  of  York,  aflifled  by  the  bifhops  of  London 
Brompt,       and  Durham.     The  next  day  the  young  king  received  the 
Geivafc.       fealties  of  all  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the 
magiftrates  of  the  cities  and  counties,  who  were  fummoned 
on  purpofe  to  be  prefent  at  the  coronation.     At  the  feafr, 
made  upon  this  occafion,  the  king  himfelf  would  carry  up 
the  firft  difli,  and  fpeaking  to  his  fon,  told  him,  never  was 
Pride  -f  the  inoiurch  ferved"  in  a  more  honourable  manner.     Inftead  of 
y°'"?i,^'''2- utjrning  his  compliment,  the  young  kfng,  who  wfls  of  a 
i^s-    y^j.y  j>aughty  fpiiit,  turning  to.  the  archbifhop  of  York,  who 
£ood  by  him,  faid  in  a  low  voice,  it  was  no  fuch  great  con:- 
dcfccnfion  in  the  fon  of  an  earl  to-  ferve  the  fon  of  a  king. 

w  He  landed  at  Portfmouth,  March  eame  to  Wef^minAer,  vrhere  hii  foil 

^y  after  a  very  bad  pafTage;  one  •f  his  was  crowned  t    at  this  coronation  were 

ihips  being  loft,  and  fcvcral  of  his  great  prefent,    William  king  of   Scotland, 

men  drow.icd.     Gervas.  (who  did  king  Henry  homafgc)  and  his 

X  Sheriti'  and   other  officers.     The  brother  Djivid,  who  was  knighted  by 
reader  may  fee  the  articles  of  enquiry  at  Henry.     Hovcd. 
>argc  inr  Gervas,.  and  Tyrrel,  vol.  II.  x  With  the  affent  and  confent  of  the 
which  gave  great  light  into  the  minifte-  cl«rgy  and  people.    Clero  $e  populo  con- 
rial  part  of  the  law  of  thofe  days.  fcnticntibus  &  aflcntieatibus.     Hovetf. 

y  At  Winiffor,     From  thence   he  'p.  518. 
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This  coronation,  performed  with  an  univerfal  approbation, 
■jave  the  king  a  double  fatisfadtion.  He  not  only  by  that 
means  fecured  the  crown  in  his  family,  but  moreover  ex- ^^^^K^^*** 
tremely  mortified  Becket.  Indeed  that  prelate  was  concern-  ^ 
ed  to  hear,  a  ceremony  of  that  importance  was  folemnized 
without  him,  being,  as  be  pretended,  an  office  annexed  to 
the  dignity  of  archbiOiop  of  Canterbury. 

The  king  of  France  took  great  offence  at  his  daughter's  Lewis  com* 
not  being  crowned  with  the  prince  her  fpoufe.    This  difgufl,  Pj"*"'  ®^ 
Joined  to  fome  other  occafions  of  quarrel,  which  are  but  too^^^^      ' 
frequent  among  neighbouring  princes,  caufed  him  to  take  up  Pol.  Viry 
arms.     But  this  war  was  of  fo  little  confequence  and  fhort  ^"*'"P*« 
continuance,  that  it  is.  entirely  ncedlels  to  defcend  to  parti-    ** 
culars.     It  (uifices  to  fay,  that  it  was  almofl:  as  foon  ended  J^^K^ 
as  begun,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  monarchs.     ^gaj),^ 

Shortly  after  Henry  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever  atHeoryfilk 
Domfronr,  in  the  province  of  Maine.     He  was  fo  dange-  fick,  and 
roufly  ill,  that  believing  he. was  near  his  end,  he  haftily^j^*** 
made  his  will.     To  Henry  his  eldefl  fon  he  gave  England,  Brompt. 
Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  ;  and  to  Richard  his  fecfond  Gervafe. 
fon,  GuJcnne  and  Poi£lou.     As  for  Geoffrey,   he  thought  "°^*^^- 
Bretagne  fufficient  for  him,  which  he  was  to  enjoy  after  the 
death  of  duke  Conan  his  brother-in-law.     As  for  John,  his 
fourth  fon,  he  was  fatisfied  with  recommending  him  to  be 
provided  for  by  his  eldeft  brother. 

Henry's  indifpofition  produced  another  confiderable  eflccl.  He  ref<»Ives 
The  approach  of  death  having  raifed  fcruples  in  the  king,  to  ^att^s^w^th 
which  he  was  a  flranger  whilft  in  health,  he  refolved  to  be  Beckct. 
reconciled,  at  any  rate,  with  Becket,  in  cafe  he  recovered.  Hovdi. 
He  considered,  the  archbifhop  had  been  fuificiendy  punifhed  q^"^]J-^* 
by  a  fix  years  exile,  during  which  he'  had  been  deprived  of    *^'* 
his  revenues.     Befides,  he  was  defirous,  if  God   pleafed  to 
.prolong  his  days,  to  enjoy  a  repofe,  which  the  pDpe  threat-  a  conf  - 
■ened  continually  to  diflurb,  by  thundering  the  church's  cen-  J^^gn^^^Va-l 
/ures  againfl  him.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  as  .foon  as  hib  comci  to  n--* 
health  permitted,  he  held  a  conferrencc  with  ,the  king  of  t^ii'^'g  »>>"<"- 
France  at  Montmirail,  where  Becket  was  prefent.     As  the^j'^pV^ 
Jking  then  flood  difpofed,  he  agreed  to  almoit  every  thing  re-  p.  ,12. ' 
iquired  by  the  archbifhop.     But  after  all  the  articles  were 
fetded,  jufl  as  Beckct  was  flepping  up  to  the  king,  to  give 
him  the.  kifs  of  peace,  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  fay,  he  way- 
going to  falute  him  to  the  honour  of  God,     The  king,  who 
was  not  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  his  finccrity,  imagining;  tf  /tre 
was  folne  hidden  myflery  in  that  expreffion,  rcfuifc  J  V  »rc- 
ccive  his  faiute  accompanied  with  thoie  words,  r^ .  c  I U) 
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him  feemed  fupcrfltious.    The  archbifliop,  on  his  part,  infiil- 
'  ing  upon  faying^  them,  all  the  pains  taken  to  adjuft  matters 
became  of  no  eSecb,  by  the  over  ilrained  nicety  of  both  par* 
^he  quarrd  ties.     However,  Henry  willing  upon  any  terms  to  get  clear 
udKided.    ^f  ^j^jj  bufincfs,  ordcTcd  it  (o^  that  another  interview  was 
Brompt^'^  agreed  Upon  at  Amboife,  where  the  king  of  France  cama 
Horeden.    attended  by  feveral  princes  and  lords.     Here  at  length  all 
M.  Pan*,    difficulties  were  fiirmounted.    Henry  was  fincerely  reconci- 
led with  Becket  *,   and  fwore  to  reftore  him  to  the  famq 
ftate  he  enjoyed  before  his  banifliment,  and  likewife  make 
reftittition  to  nis  relations  and  friends,  of  all  that  was  feized 
(ince  his  departure.     Thus  this  conteft  feemed  to  be  happily 
ended  by  the  king's  generofity,  who  protefled>  he  heartily 
ibrgave  all  that  was  paiied  ^. 
There-  But  the  archbifhop  was  not  fo  eafily  appeafed.     Though 

^'^J^^      he  obliged  Henry  to  pardon  all  thofe  that  had  offended  him, 
of  fieciu?  he  himfelf  could  not  refolve  to  forgive  thofe  whom  he  thought 
k.  Dketo.    he  had  reafon  to  complain  of.     Ht  was  chiefly  exafperated 
^^^'      againft  the  archbifliop  of  Vork,  and  the  biftiops  of  London^i 
Hoved.*'      Durham,  and  Exeter,  who  had  afted  the  moft  openly  againft 
M.  Paris,     him.     Before  he  {eft  France  to  return  into  England,  he  ob-» 
tained  the  pope's  licence  to  fufpend  the  firft,  and  excommu* 
nicate  the  others  j  and  accordingly  executed  it  the  moment  hd 
Koved«       landed.     He  had  eyen  ho  regard  to  the  entreaties  of  th^ 
young  king,   who  having  notice  of  his  deQgn,   f6nt  mef* 
iengers  to  diyert  hirh  from  it,     Th<>ugh  by  this  refufal^  he 
gave  that  prince  juft  c^iufe  to  complain  of  him»  he  would  gq 
Tyntl*       and  falute  him  at  Woodftock,  where  he  refided.     Some  fay, 
the  defire  of  paying  his  refpe^  to  the  young  king  was  not 
the  principal  motive  of  his  intended  viftt,  but  his  real  ain| 
was  to  make  a  triumphant  entry  into  London,    through 
TheyouflS  which  he  was  to  pafs.  B^  this  ^s  it  will,  he  lodged  in  Souths 
king  refufef  wark,  with  dcfign  to  be  at  Woodftock  next  day,  bu^  he  rc- 
r/d)^'   ceived  a  letter  from  the  young  king,  ordering  him  to  repair 
Gervafe.  '    fortl^with  to  Canterbury.     Though  this  was  a  great  mortifi- 
Hi  cnten    cation  to  him,  he  thought  fit  to  obey  the  order.  According* 
Canterbiuy   ]y  he  (et  forward  for  %he  capital  of  his  diocefe,  where  he 
HoVcd*"      made  his  entrv  with  the  acclamations  of  the  meaner  fort  of 
^       people,  whillt  the  more  confidehite  were  forry  i;o  fee  hin^ 
thus  triumphant,  who,  far  from  being  humbled  by  his  long 
exilei   was  grown  more  l^aughty.     This  was  foon  vifible, 

a  Chiefly  through  the  means  of  Ro-         ^  And  held  Beeket^s  ftirnip,  whtl'Cb 
trou,     archbifhop  of  Roaa.    R.   de     he  was  getciog  on  ^orfeUck.  Gerva9« 
piceto*  ^     ■ 

mew 
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more  particularly,  when  mounting  his  archiepiicopal  chair 
on  Chrifimas  day,  he  folemnly  excommunicated  Nigel  de  '_    , 
Sackvil,  and  Robert  Brock,  both  diftinguiOied  by  their  birth  "«^'^<^™* 
and  ftations.     He  accufed  the  former  of  unjuftly  detaining  a^"'^'^^^,^ 
manor  belonging  to  the  archbifhoprick,  and  the  latter  of  cut- FitzHep. 
ting  off  the  tail  of  a  horfe,  that  was  carrying  provifions  to^crvafc. 
his  palace.     This  proceeding  was  a  plain  indication,  he  was^J^^JJ*^* 
not  humbled  by  his  difgrace,  but  was  ready  to  revive  the  M.Paris/ 
quarrel  whenever  he  faw  occafion.     The  truth  is,  had  he 
intended  to  keep  fair  with  the  king,  he  would  not  have  ex- 
communicated for  fuch  trifles,  two  of  the  immediate  vaflals 
of  the  crown,  fmce  that  was  one  of  the  articles  which  occa- 
fioncd  his  conteft  with  Henry. 

Meantime,  the  fufpended  and  excommunicated  prelates  The  excom- 
were  gone  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  king,  who  was^"°^*^*^^ 
ftill  in  Normandy.    When  they  came  into  his  prefence,p}ajn^to*2^* 
they  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  complained,  that  by  king. 
the  peace  made  with  Becket,  the  terrors  and  troubles  of  thofe  ^"*™P*' 
that  had  facrifked  themfelves  to  hb  fervice  were  increafed.fj^^]^^ 
The  archbifhop  of  York  added,  as  long  as  Becket  was  alive,  M.  Par^. 
it  was  impoffible  for  England  to  enjoy  any  repofe,     Henry, 
exafperated  by  thefe  complaints,  and  tirea  with  being  thus 
inceffantly  plagued,  by  the  infolencc  of  a  fubjefl:  whom  he 
had  raifed  from  the  duft,  could  not  help  uttering  thefe  words 
aloud.     I  am  very  unhappy,  that  among  the  great  numbers^"''*'""** 
I  maintain,  there's  not  a  man  that  dares  undertake  to  J^^-^g^^^^ 
vcnge  the  affronts  I  perpetually  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  Gems, 
wretched  prieft.    Thefe  words  were  not  dropt  in  vain.    Four  p- 14'4- 
of  the  king's  domefticks  «  reflefting  on  the  king's  reproaches, 
combined  together  to  free  him  from  this  enemy.     To  that    nyi* 
end,  they  came  to  Canterbury,  where  they  agreed  upon  the  ^-v^-*^ 
method  to  execute  their  defign.     One  day,  when  the  arch-  ^^"'.^  j^.* 
biihop  was  gone  to  the  cathedral  ^  with  few  attendants,  they  mefHcIuplot 
entered  the  church  armed,  and  came  up  to  the  altar  whereagainft 
he  was  ftanding.     They  be^an  with  outragioufly  "phraiding®^^^^^ 
him  for  his  priae  and  ingratitude:  to  which  he  returned  focirvas. 
refolute  an  anfwer,  as  gave  them  occafion  to  execute  their  Hoved. 

and  murder 

c  Fitzflcphens  calls  them  barons  and  expoftulated  with  him  about  the  erw    'f**  '       * 

fenrants  of  the  bedchamber  j   Bromp-  communicated  bifhops,  &c.  after  which  «     *^ 
ton,    font  knights,  belonging  to  the  .   they  retired.     The  archbifhop  in  the    '     ^* 

king's  houfhold  5    and  Hoveden,  men  mean  while  going  into  the  cathedral  to 

eminent  for  their  birth.     Their  names  vefpcrs,  they  followed  him  there,  &c, 

were  Reginald  Fitzurfe,  William  Tracy^  R.Diceto.     Gervas.     Brompton  fays,. 

Richard  Bricton,   and  Hugh  Morvill.  they  diredlly  went    into  the  church, 

Piccto.  where  he  was. 

<  They  went  fir  ft  to  his  ho»fc,  and 

U  4  purpofe. 
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purpofe.  As  they  were  not  com^  with  intent  to  reproacl^ 
'him  only,  they  broke  his  fkull  with  their  clubs  •  in  fo  vio- 
lent a  manner,  that  the  blood  and  brains  flew  all  over  the 
altar.  After  committing  this  action,  they  peaceably  retired, 
no  body  offering  to  flop  them  ^  T|ie  refolution,  Becket 
fhowcd  on  this  occafipn^  the  zeal  he  exprefled  by  recom- 
mending to  God,  with  his  laft  breadth,  the  cauie  of  the 
church,  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death,  aggravated  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers,  and  gained  him  more  ftiends  aftex* 
he  was  dead,  than  ever  he  had  during  his  life. 
ltefle£(iofts  Thus  died  this  famous  archbifliop,  whom  fome  have 
J"^J'  ^^'  ranked  among  the  moft  illuftrious  martyrs,  whilft  others  be- 
lieved they  might,  without  any  injuftice,  deny  him  the  ch^- 
rafter  of  an  honell  man,  and  a  good  chriftian.  About  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  it  was  the  fubied  of  a  publick  difputc 
at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  whether  6ecket  was  in  heaven  or 
hell,  fo  ambiguous  a  point  was  his  fandity.  Some  aflerted, 
that  for  his  extreme  pHde,  he  defeived  to  be  damned.  Others 
on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  the  miracles  wrought  at 
his  tomb,  were  undoubted  proofs  of  his  falvation,  » This  ar- 
gument indeed  would  have  been  unanfwerable,  if  thefc  mi*- 
fades  were  as  evidently  proved,  as  induftrloufly  fpread'. 
However  this  be,  it  is  confeffed,  Becket  fuffered  martyrdom, 
but  it  remains  to  determine,  whether  it  was  indeed  for  the 
caufe  of  God  and  religion,  or  only  for  that  of  the  pope  and 
plergy.  1  fhall  leave  the  reader  to  make  what  reflexion  he 
thinks  proper  on  this  fubjeft,  whilft  I  content  myfelf  with 
relating  the  confequences  of  this  prelate's  death,  which  are 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  incidents  of  his  life.  He  had  de- 
jferved  too  well  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  to  have  a  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  faints,     l^^^^c  were  many  in  that 

e  They  ufed  only  fwords.     Oervas.  urfc,  pimp.     The  nuinufcript  lelatioK 

Brotnpt.  of  the  iife  and  fu/ferings  of  this  arch- 

f  Not  daring  to  return  to  t^e  king,  bi/hop,   wTitten  in  a  hand  of  that  age, 

they  \vent  and  ftaid  a  year  at  Knaref-  is  pret'erved  in  the  library  of  GreHiam- 

borough  caOle^    in  Yorkfliire,  bek)ng-  College.     He  was  aflfa&nated  ia  the 

ing    to   Hugh  Moiyill ;  ^fter  which,  My-third  year  of  his  age,  on  the  30th. 

Hoveden  fays,   they  went  to  Ronne  for  of  December,  1171.  reckoning  the  be- 

abfoli^tipni  and  \yerc  enjoined  to  go  to  ginning  of  the  year  frQmChriftroas«day, 

Jenifalcm,  and  do  penance  on  the  black  Geryas,     Some   chroniclers  fay,    tha^ 

mountain  for  life.   W^  have  an  account  all   wjio  were  concerned  in   Becket's 

pf  the  manner  of  the  archbiHiop's  death  murder,    died  miferably  in  three  or  four 

at  largjj,  by  Gervqfe  of  Canterbury,  and  years.     See  M.  Wcftm.  p.  250.     But 

Edward  Rymc,  who  were  cy«  witncfTes.  the  annotator  on  Mr.  Camden  well  ob- 

This  laft  had  his  arm  alnioftcut  off  by  ferves,  that  this  is  falfe  j  for  WiUiani 

^ceivthg  the  iirft  blow  that  was  made  Tracy  retired,  twenty-three  years  afte^ 

fit  Becket's  head,  occafioned,    as  he  the  fad,  to  Moxt,  in  Devonshire.  ^ 

i^yr.,  by  the  archbiihop*s  calling  Fiu-  Camden  in  Pcvonfhire, 

■'  ' -  "       •  lift, 


r 
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jSft,  wba,  in  the  opinion  of  that  court  itfelf,   were  not  fo 
y^rthy  of  the  honour,  as  one  that  had  fpilt  his  blood  in  de- 
fence of  the  church.     He  was  therefore  canonized  two  or 
three  years  after  his  death.     However  defirous  the  pope  was 
to  ihow  his  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  fo  faithful  a  fervanty 
the  world  muft  be  firft  convinced  that  the  caufe  he  died  in, 
was  approved  bv  God,  otherwifc,  his  canonization  mir^ht 
have  been  objefted  againft.     Nothing  was  more  proper  to 
infufe  this  belief  into  the  minds  of  the  people  than  miracles. 
Accordingly,  fuch  multitudes  were  forth^vith  wrought  at  the  Abundanca 
tomb  af  the  new  martyr,  that  in  any  other  age,  the  ^"n^^^«"  ^^i^'^, 
and  nature  of  thefe  mitacles,  inftead  of  fatisfying  the  world,  him  after 
would  have  had  a  quite  contrary  efFeS.     Neither  Chrift  nor  his  dcaOi. 
his  apoftles  worked  the  like,  or  fo  many,  to  prove  the  truth  ^^^^j,^  "^ 
of  chriftianity,    as  this  new  faint  did  to  authorize  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  df  the  clergy.     It  was  not  thought  fuf- 
ficient  to  afiert  his  reftbring  dead  men  to  life,  but  it  was  far- 
ther affirmed,  he  raifed  the  very  beafts.     It  was  given  out  for 
certain,  that  being  expofed  to  view  in  the  church  before  he 
was  buried,  he  rofe  put  of  his  coffin,  and  went  and  lighted 
the  wax  candles  which  had  been  put  out.  It  is  faid  alfo,  after 
the  funeral  ceremony  was  over,  he  held  up  bis  hand  to  blefi 
the  people.     To  all  thefe  miracles,  many  others  are  added, 
equally  becoming  the  majefly  of  God.     Mean  while,  they 
were  fpread  with  that  confidence,  that  not  a  man  was  found 
hardy  enough  to  flicw  the  leaft  fign  of  doubt.     The  pope's 
legates,  fent  fome  time  after  to  examine  into  theJe  mattefs, 
found  the  people  of  Canterbury  fo  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
thefe  fadls,   that,   upon  fuch  publick  evidence,    his  holinefii 
thought  he  (hould  run  no  hazard  in  canonizing  Becket,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     The  tomb  of  the  H«i5ctaD. ; 
new  faint  was  at  firft  adorned  with  few  ornaments,  but,  fifty  '"*^' 
years  after  his  death,  his  body  was  laid  in  a  fhrine,  inriched 
with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  precious  ftoncs.'    As  a  farther 
honour  to  his  memory,  the  pope  ordered,  every  fiftieth  year, 
a  jubilee  to  be  folemnized  in  the  church  where  he  lay.  from 
thenceforward  miracles  beCame  fo  common  at  his  tomb,  and 
their  fame  fpread  fo  far,    that  they  drew  votaries  from  all 
parts  of  Chriftendom,  who  came  to  Canterbury,  to  obtain 
the  interceffion  of  this  new  faint.     In  1420,  they  kept  an 
account  of  above  fifty  thoufand  foreigners,  of  all  ages  and 
fexes,  that  came  in  pilgrimage  that  year  to  this  renowned 
^pmb. 

To  avoid  interrupting  the  narrative  of  this  famous  conteft, 
I  was  obliged  to  defer  till  now  to  fi>cak  of  certain  occur- 
rences 
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]  xy  r .    rences  which  happened  in  that  interval,  the  moft  remarkaUe 
u»*^— iJ  whereof  were  as  follow  : 

Marriage  of     In  1 1 65,  during  the  heat  of  the  diipute,  the  archbifhop  of 
Matilda  the  Cologn»  came  into  England,  to  condud  Matilda  the  king's 
dMghter      daughter  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  to  whom  (he  was  betrothed, 
with  die      As  all  the  princes  of  Germany  were  then  for  the  antipope 
duke  of       Pafchal,  they  were  confidered  as  fchifmaticks  in  all  places 
rbrter       where  Alexander  was  acknowledged.     This  is  the  reafon, 
Bnmpt.       why  after  the  departure  of  the  archbiOiop,  the  churches, 
N9m4.        where  he  and  the  prieds  that  attended  him,  faid  mafs,  were 
M*  P»if.    ^11  r^confccrated.     The  king  durft  not  oppofe  this  refolu-  ^ 
tion^  for  fear  of  making  the  breach  wider  between  him  and  ' 
Alexander,  with  whom  he  was  willing  to  keep  fair. 
CerynHc-      In   1166,    Certain  hereticka  arrived  from  Germany  in 
i^in  En    ^"K'*^>  tbout  thirty  in  number,  being  headed  by  one  Gcr- 
hadi'zaiue  ^^*     ^^  '*  ^^^  diftindly  known  wherein  their  nerefy  con- 
condemned  fifted,  in  all  likelihood  there  were  fathered  upon  them,  by 
^Oxford.    fo,x:ed  inferences,   opinions  which    they  entertained    not. 
Keubng!"*   However  this  be,  they  were  fummoned  before  a  council  held 
Diceto. '     On  purpofe  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  condemned,  and 
M.  Paria.    delivered  over  to  the  fecular  power.    The  king,  unwilling 
to  give  the  pope  any  handle  againft  him,  treated  thele  peo- 
ple very  fevercly.     After  branding  them  in  the  cheek  with  a 
hot  iron,  he  forbad  all  his  fubje^  to  give  them  any  relief. 
This  prohibition  being  punfiuallyobferved,  all  thofe  wretches 
miferably  peri(hed  with  hunger,  without  beingheard  to  utter 
the  leaft  complaint  of  fuch  inhuman  ufage.     This  is  not  the 
only  inftance  of  its  being  the  word  of  times  for  hereticks, 
when  princes  are  at  variance  with  the  pope. 
^^^  Maleolm,  king  of  Scotland,  died  about  this  time  «,  and 

dies.  vas  fucceeded  by  William  his  brother. 

BnmpfoA.  The  marriage  of  Eleanor,  daughter  6f  Henry,  with  AI- 
***»^*"  f^honfus,  king  of  Caftilc,  was  concluded  in  11 69,  a  little 
SI2^^^  hefore  Becket^s  return  into  England.  * 
aad  is  fuc-  Conan  the  little,  duke  of  Bretagne,  dying  in  1x71,  prince 
fj^w**/  Geoffrey,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  fucceeded  him. 
H^?fon  ^**^>  *•  ^^  ^^^  ^^  above  twelve  years  old,  the  king  his  fa- 
'  ther  took  the  guardianfliip  upon  himfelf,  and  went  in  perfon 
into  BretagnC)  to  receive  the  fealty  of  the  barons. 

Thcfc  are  the  moft  confiderable  events,  during  the  conteft' 
between  the  king  and  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  I 
proceed  now  to  what  followed  upon  the  death  of  that 
prelate. 

a  In  1165.    Brompt, 

Henry 
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Hemy  being  freed  from  the  difturber  of  his  ^uiet,  wa» 
in  bones  to  enjoy  foiaae  tranquillity.     But  he  found  that 
Becket)  when  dead,  created  him  no  lefs  trouble  than  when  ?^^  . . 
alive.     His  enemies,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  king  of  Bec£f« 
France,  and  archbiihop  of  Sens,  omitted  not  this  opportu*  munier, 
nitytoraife  him  new  difturbances.    They  boldly  chaiged^»«^ 
bim  with  being  the  author  of  Becket*s  murder,  and  endea-  Hbwi!* 
voured  by  all  forts  of  means  to  excite  the  pope  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  faithful  fervant.     Though  it  was  difficult  7^^  P^ 
to  prove  that  Henry  had  any  hand  in  the  affiiffination,  Alex-  ^^^k^ 
ander  was  willing  however  to  believe  him  guilty,  that  he  vigonmiiy* 
might  have  occaiton  to  humble  a  prince  who  had  9II  along 
floQtly  oppofed  him.     He  was  fenfible,  this  was  a  favourable 
junciure  to  procure  advantages  which  that  monarch  could 
never  be  brought  to  yield  at  any  Other  time.    Wherefore  he 
thr^ttned  to  excommunicate  him^  and  put  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdid,  unleis  he  gave  marks  of  a  ftncere  repen-* 
tance.     Had  this  prince  been  more  weak,  or  lefs  able,  he  Henry  aAi 
would  never  have  got  clear  of  fo  dangerous  an  affair.     But  ^'^  "^^"^^ 
bis  refolution  on  this  occafion,  his  prefents.  to  the  cardinals  *»,  ^^^^  ** "' 
and  his  repeated  proteftations,   to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  Brompton. 
that  fliould  be  pronounced  in  England,  averted  this  terrible  2«v»»* 

WOW.  ^^  p,^^ 

Whilft  this  affair  was  tranfafting  at  Rome,  H«iry  refu-  He  forms 
sned  the  proje^iof  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  formed  fomet*»'d«^\8n*f 

Sars  before,  but  deferred  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  ^^nT****^ 
xket.     The  Irifh  taking  (ome  Englifhmen  prifoners,  and  Brompt'. 
afterwards  felling  them  for  flavcs,   furnifhed    him  with  aHoved. 
pretence  for  this  enterprife.     But  the  real  motive  was  the^'^*'*** 
deiire  of  enlaiging  his  dominions  by  the  conquefVof  an  ifland 
fo  near  to  England  *•     Two  favourable  conjunftures  induced 
hkn  to  think  of  this  conqueft.     In  the  firft  place,  he  was  at 
peace  with  all  bis  ne^hbours.    And  fecondly,  Adrian  IV. 

\  The  per(onf  ht  dent  to  the  pope,  Mont-Maurice,  having  incnrred  king 

vcit  the  aichbiifliop  of  Roanj  the  biihop  Henry's  indignation,  could  no  way  be 

fcf  Evreox,  the  biihop  of  Worccfter,  reftored  to  his  favour;  wrhereupon  going 

Kidiard  Barre,   &c.     Hoved.  p.  526^  to  his  uncle  Hervey  to  Ireland,  he  fet- 

The  pope  refiiied  M  firft  to  fee  them  |  ties  theie,  and  in  a  little  ti8Ae,t)ecomes 

but  when  they  found  no  other  means  mafter  of  large  dumimons,  and  even 

would  prevail,  they  began  to  entreat  takes   Dublin  :  in   order  therefore  to 

af^er  the  Romtn  manner  (as  Gervafe  ftop  his  progrefs,  the  Iriih  invite  Henry 

czprefles  it)  that  is,  they  dlAriboted  live  over,  Sec,   Gervafe  thinks,  another  nx>- 

hundted  marks  among^  the  pope  and  tivc  of  this  expedition  was  that  Henry 

cardinals,  which  (bon  gained  them  an  might  the  better  fecure  himfclf  againft 

^udience.     Oervai.  the  pope's  intcrdi£l«     But  fee  Giraid 

i  Geytafe  aAgne  this  ta  the  reafbn  of  Cambrena, 
^  Rich^dj   nephew  of  Horvey  do 
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a  native  of  England,  being  then  pope,  he  hoped  eaiily  to 
'  obtain  hi6  approbation.    Though  the  outrages  committed  by 
^^fF*>i^^  the  Irifh  upon  his  fubjeSs  might  be  one  reafon  of  his  intended 
•ppfwcd  by  expedition,  that  was  not  the  thing  he  alledged  to  the  pope  to 
Adrian  IV.  obtain  his  confent.     The  glory  of  God  and  the  falvation  of 
fouls,  plaufi1)le  pretences,  but  which  rarely  fet  princes  upon 
projeds  of  this  nature,  were  the  arguments  he  urged  to  pre- 
.    vail  with  Adrian  to  approve  his  deftgn.     To  thcfe  he  added 
another,  and  no  lefs  powerful  motive,  the  enlarging,  the 
jurifdidion  and  revenues  of  the  holy  fee.     He  pretended,  the 
lri(h  being  fchifmaticks,  it  was  necefTary  to  put  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  oblige  them  to  acknowledge  the  papal  autho- 
rity, which  till  then  had  been  difregarded  by  them  :  that  the 
propereft  means  to  that  end  was  to  brine  them  into  fubjeftion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  which  had  ever  been  devoted 
CO  the  holy  fee.     This  is  what  we  find  in  the  bull  fent  him 
by  Adrian  on  this  occafion,  where  we  may  further, obferve» 
what  power  the  popes  aiTumed  to  themfelves,  and  how  at- 
tentive they  were  to  every  thing  thgt  mifhc  help  to  increafc 
their  authority. 

Adrian,  fervant  of  the  fcrvants  of  GOD^  to  his 
fon,  in  CHRISr  JESUS,  He t^KY,^ king  of 
England  5  fends  greeting  and  apoftalical  bene^ 
diSiion, 

Adnan*s      •*  'HpHE  defire  your  magnificence  exprefies  to  advance 

row  ^  the  "  the  glory  of  your  name  on  earth,  and  to  obtain  in 

Iriih  acpcdi-  "  hcavcn  the  prize  of  eternal  happinefs  defcrvcs,  no  doubt,* 

tion.  *<  great  commendations.     As  a  good  cathohck  prince,  you 

'  Cir.  Camb.  cc  ^^t  very  careful  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church,  to 

Diceto/^^  **  fprcad  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  the  barbarous 

M.  Paris,     **  and  ignorant,  and  to  pluck  up  vice  by  the  roots  in  the 

r«  95-  •*  field  of  the  lord  :  and  in  order  to  this  you  'apply  to  us  for 

*'  countenance  and  direction.     We  are  confident  therefore^ 

*'  that  by  the  blefling  of  the  Almighty,  your  undertaking 

*'  will  be  crowned  with  a  fuccefs  fuirable  to  the  noble  motive 

**  which  fets  you  upon  it.     For  whatever  is  taken  in  hand 

*'  from  a  principle  of  faith  and  religion,  never  fails  to  fuc- 

**  ceed.     It  is  certain,  as  you  yourfelf  acknowledge,  Ire- 

"  land,  as  well  as  all  other  iflands  which  have  the  happinefs 

*'  to  be  enlightened  by  the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs,  and  have 

*'  fubmitted  to  the  doctrines  of  chriftianity,  are  unqueftion- 

"  ably  St.  Peter's  right,  and  bdong  to  the  juriaidUon  of  the 
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*'  Roman  church.  We  judge  therefore,  after  maturely 
•'  confidering  the  enterprile  you  propofe  to  us,  that  it  will 
**  be  proper  to  fettle  in  that  ifland  colonies  of  the  faithful, 
•*  who  may  be  wcll-pleafing  to  God. 

**  You  have  advertifed  us,  moft  dear  fon  in  Chrifty  of 
**  your  dcfign  of  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  fubje^  the 
**  ifland  to  juft  laws,  and  to  root  out  vice,  which  has  long 
•'  flouriOied  there.  You  promife  to  pay  us  out  of  every 
*'  houfe  a  yearly  acknowledgment  of  one  penny,  and  to 
**  maintain  the  rights  of  the  church,  without  the  leaft 
*^  detriment  or  diminution.  Upon  which  promife,  giving  a 
**  ready  ear  to  your  requeft,  we  confent  and  allow  that  you 
'^  make  a  defcent  in  that  ifland,  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
**  of  the  church,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  immorality,  to 
*<  reform  the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  to  promote  the 
**  growth  of  virtue  and  the  chrillian  religion.  We  exhort 
*'  you  to  do  whatever  you  think  proper  to  advance  the  ho- 
*'  nour  of  God  and  the  falvatiorv  of  the  people,  whom  we  . 
"  charge  to  fubmit  to  your  jurifJidiion,  and  own  you  for 
"  their  fovercign  Iprd,  provided  always  that  the  rights  of  the 
**  church  are  inviolably  preferved,  and  the  peter- pence  duly , 
^*  paid.  If  therefore,  you  think  fit  to  put  your  defign  in 
^^  execution,,  labour  above  all  things  to  improve  the  inha- 
••  bitants  of  the  ifland  in  virtue.  Ufe  both  your  own  and 
**  the  endeavours  of  fuch  as  you  fhall  judge  worthy  to  be 
•  **  employed  in  this  work,  that  the  church  of  God  be  en- 
'*  riched  more  and  mor^,  that  religion  fiourifh  in  the  coun- 
"  try,  and  that  the  things  tending  to  the  honour  of  God 
<^  and  falvation  of  fouls,  be  in  fuch  manner  difpofed,  as 
^^  may  entitle  you  to  an  eternal  reward  in  heaven,  and  an 
^^  immortal  fame  upon  earth." 

Thefe  arc  the  foundations  of  Henry's  pretenfions  to  Irc-RcmaTl:^ 
-land.  In  reading  the  bull,  it  is  hard  to  know,  which  of  the  '^''  ^'^• 
two  aded  with  the  greateft  difiimulation,  the  king  or  the 
pope.  Henry  alledgcd  falfe  pretences  to  cover  his  ambition, 
.and  Adrian  pretended  to  believe  hi,m,  ^n  order  to  have  the 
difpofal  of  a  country  which  belonged  not  to  him,  and  »the 
transferring  it  to  a  prince  who  had  no  manner  of  right  to  it. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  difcover,  through  all  thefe  difguifes,  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  pope.  Ireland  had  not  yet 
.acknowledged  the  fuperiority  of  the  Roman  fee  over  the 
.nrhole  chrHlian. church.  That  was  the  immorality  which 
was  to  be  rooted  out  of  the  field  of  the  Lord.  SubmifTion  to 
the  hiihop  of  Rome,  was  the  feed  th^C  was  to  be  carefully 
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iown  and  cherifhed,  to  the  end  die  Roman  church  might 
( reap  a  plentiful  harveft.     What  elfe  can  be  meant  by  fpread-^ 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  where  the  chriftian  religion 
Was  fo  long  before  embraced  ?  however  this  be,  Henry,  fup- 
ported  vriSi  the  pope's  approbation,  and  authorifed  oj  his 
exhortations,  waited  only  a  favourable  opportunity  to  essecute 
his  de(ign,  which  was  obftru&ed  (bme  years  by  Becket's 
affair.     He  was  no  fooner  clear  of  that  incumbrance,  but 
he  refumed  the  fame  projed,  bent  upon  executing  it,  the 
moment  he  fhould  make  a  peace  with  France,  with  which 
he  was  then  at  war.    However,  though  the  war  was  not 
yet  ended,  an  opportunitv  offered,  which  he  foiled  not  to 
embrace.    But  before  I  relate  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking, 
it  will  b^  necefTary  to  give  fome  account  of  that  ifland,  which 
we  fliall  foon  fee  united  to  the  Englifh  monarchv. 
Sttisatioo>        Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  Weft  of  Great-Britain,  from 
^d^.  which  it  is  parted  by  an  arm  of  Ae  fea,  called  St.  George's 
ti^of       Channel,    in  fome    places  not  above  three  leagues  wide^ 
Ireland.       The  illaad  is  in  length  from  South  to  North,  about  three 
^^^»"  hundred,  and  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  two  hundred 
miles.    It  is  certain,   in  all  Europe  there  is  not  a  more 
temperateclimate  than  that  of  Ireland.     Exceffive  heat  and 
cold  are  feldom  known  there,  becaufe  the  vapours,  rifing 
from  the  furrounding  fea,  generally  qualify  thefe  two  ex* 
.  tremes.    The  foil  is  very  fertile,  eTpecially  in  the  fouthem 

toTopofc  P^rts.  They  who  fay  no  wheat  grows  there,  mean  no 
Hibern.  doubt,  the  northern  parts,  where  the  peo^e  commonly  livtf 
upon  oat  bread.  But  every  where  elfe  there  is  good  wheat, 
and  in  plenty  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives^ 
However' the  ifland  abounds  moft  with  pafture  grounds,  and 
its  chiefeft  wealth  coniifts  in  a  great  breed  of  cattle*  The 
fea  is  ftocked  with  fuch  plenty  of  fiih,  that  were  the  in* 
habitants  deftitute  of  all  other  food,  that  alone  would  be 
fufficient  to  fuftain  them.  But  the  moft  confiderabte  oil- 
vantage  this  ifland  enjoys,  is  a  commodious  fituadon'tar 
trade  and  commerce,  not  only  with  all  Eurqie,  but  oljaer 
parts  of  the  world.  Add  to  this  the  great  numbe!r  of  sood 
ports  which  facilitate  the  exp<Mrtation  of  its  commocutieStf 
Thefe  advantages  have  fo  raifed  the  jealoiify  of  the  Ei^Iifli^ 
that  ever  (ince  their  conqueft  of  the  ifland,  they  have  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  preventing  of  tbe  Iti&k  front 
extending  their  commerce,  left  the  track  of  Ei^Iand  &oukl 
thereby  receive  too  great  a  prejudice.  It  is  no  wonder,  art 
ifland  ib  fertile,   fo  well  fituated,  and  fo  near  England, 
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Aoald  attnd  the  eyes  of  Heniy  II.  ^o  fet  no  bounds  to 
his  ambition.  < 

If  we  may  believe  fome  Iriih  htftoriant^  the  firft  inkabi-lts^iftin. 
tants  of  this  iflatid  are  to  be  traced  beyond  the  flood.  But^**^^**"** 
others  left  pr^udiced  in  this  point,  give  the  folbwing  account 
of  their  origin.  They  pretend,  that  from  the  third  age  of  tbe 
woHd,  Ireland  was  inhabited  with  Scyths,  whofe  number, 
in  the  fourth  \  were  confiderabiy  augmented  by  colonics 
of  Spaniards.  Thefe  two  nations,  in  procefc  of  time,  not 
only  peopled  Ireland,  but  the  Hd>rides  alfi),  from  whence 
part  of  them  went  and  fettled  in  North  Britain,  as  was  <d>- 
ierved  in  the  intrndudion. 

Several  names  have  been  given  this  ifland,   all  formed  Di«m 
from  the  word  Erin,  the  name  given  it  by  the  natives  them-  ^Sj^ 
felves.    Such  as  lerna,  Juvema,  louemia,  Ouernia,  Bemta, 
Hibernia,  which  plainly  own  all  the  fane  origin.     The 
Britons  ftyled  it  in  their  language  Yverdon.     The  Romans, 
Hibernia,  and  the  Saxons,  Iren-Iandt,  chat  is,  the  country 
of  Iren  or  Erin.     The  etymology  of  the  word  Erin  is  not 
weH  known,  but  Camden's  conje<9ure,  who  derives  it  from 
en  Iriih  word  ftgnifying  Weft,  feems  very  probable,  becaufe 
in  reality  Ireland  is  the  moft  weftern  ifland  of  Europe  *• 
Iftdore  and  Bede  call  it  Scotia,  with  reijpeft  lo  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  for  the  moft  part  came  from  Scvthia,  as  was  faid 
before,  and  for  that  reafon  were  called  Scots.     The  fame 
writers  term  it  alio  Scotia  Major,  to  diftingutdi  it  from 
North  Britam  inhabited  by  the  fame  nation.    Others  give  itptolea« 
the  name  of  Britannia  Parva,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  Gieat 
Britain,  pretending  that  all  the  ifles  of  thofe  parts  fhouki  be 
called  the  Britannick  iflands.     We  are  ftill  more  in  the  dark  ^J***"* 
with  regard  to  the  origih  of  the  Irifli  tongue,  which  has  no-  fronHdl 
thing,  not  even  its  letters,  in  common  with  the  languages  of  ocben. 
the  neighbouring  nations. 

Pope  Celeftinus  I.  was  the  fir  ft  that  undertook  the  conver-  Conmfioa 
fion  of  the  Irifli  to  chriftianity,  by  feriding  Palladius  to  preach  nj^^JJI^'* 
the  gpfpel  to  them.     But  being  deprived  of  this  their  firft 
'Mfliop  by  an  untimely  death,  Patrick,  difciple  of  St.  Ger- 
manus,  was  fent  in  his  ftead,  who  converted  moft  of  the 
natives.    Their  pofterity  have  all  along  confidered  him  as 
their  apoftle,  and  ftill  hold  him  in  great  veneration.    Shortly 
after  their  con verfion,  Ireland  abounded  with  monks,  wbo  ^JjJ^  ^^^j^ 
for  the  moft  part  became  fo  famous  for  their  fandlity,  that^rftijiih 

k  They  hams  not  explained  wh«t  >  Bochartus  denies  Hiberai*  /n>m 
(Key  mean  by  the  third  and  fgurth  i§u  JbernaCL  a  PkoeniciaQ  w«rd,  ignifying 
i^  the  world.    Rapm^  the  Maeii  habitatioo. 

they 
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they  were  the  occafion  of  the  ifland's  being  termed  the  c6untff 

^of  faints.    From  hence  great  numbers  of  learned  and  zealous 

men  came  forth,  who  greatly. promoted  the  converfion  of  the 

Albia-Scots,  Pi£^s,  and  Anglo-Saxons.     Such  were  Colum- 

banus^  Aidan,  Finan,  Colman,  Kilian,   and  many  others 

fpoken  of  elfewhere. 

Ireland  fuf-     Religion   and  learning  which   flouriflied   in  Ireland  », 

tomuch    ^gj.g  expelled  thence  by  foreign  invaftons,  to  which  that 

fions.         ifland  was  frequently  expofed.    A  king  of  Northumberland  ** 

fent  a  numerous  army  thither,  which  committed  great  ra- 

'  ouw.        vages.    Afterwards  the  Norwegians  wafted  the  country  in  a 

Cambrcnfis.  ^gj.j.^y ^  manner  above  thirty  years,  under  the  conduct  of 

Turgeftus,  who  at  length  was  cut  off  by  an  ambufcade< 

This  devaftation  was  quickly  followed  by  an  invailon  of  cer^- 

tain  people  from  Germany,  called  by  hiftorians  Eftmannl, 

that  is>  the  men  of  the  £aft.     Shortly  after,  Edgar,  king 

,cf  England,  fubdued  Ireland,  if  a  charter  that  goes  under 

his  name  may  be  credited,  where  he  makes  his  boafts  of  that 

I)«Tieftick  conqueft,     But  how  great  focver  the  defolations  were  that 

**'^^^*®"'-. this  ifland  fuffered  from  the  hands  of  foreigners,  inteftine 

divifions  caufed  ftill  greater  mifchiefs.    The  Iri{h  were  hardly 

freed  from  the  invaiions  of  the  foreigners,  and  particularly 

the  Danes,  who  made  them,  no  lefs  than  the  Engliih,  fe^ 

the  efFe6b  of  their  fury,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  amoitg 

them,  which  ended  in  the  partition  of  the  ifland  into  feveral 

Ireland  par-  petty  ftates.     Thefc  kingdoms,  which  at  firft  were  numerous, 

StoYevon    *"^  confequently  very  fmall,    were  at  length    reduced  to 

ksogdomi.    i^ven,  namely,  Connaught,  Cork,  Leinfter,  OflTery,  Meath, 

Limerick,    and  Ulfter  •.     The    king  of  Connaught,   the 

principal  of  thefe  petty  fovereigns,  kept  the  reft  in  a  fort  of 

dependence,  with  much  the  fame  authority  as  the  Anglo^ 

Saxon  monarchs  formerly  enjoyed  during  the  heptarchy. 

An.  xo66.  T'l^is  is  the  reafon  why  the  Infh  annals  give  Roderic,  king 

of  Connaught,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  the 

title  of  monarch,  though  there  were  more  kings  behdes  him 

in  the  ifland.     Such  was  the  ftate  and  condition  of  Ireland, 

when  the  EngliOi  undertook  the  conqueft  of  it.    A  difference 

n  Camdfn  obfervea,  that  the  Saxons  duced  to  four  large  provinces,  into  which 

in  thofe  days  flocked  to  Ireland,  aj  to  the  illand  is  at  prefent  divided,  Ulfter» 

tjic great  mart  of  learning;! which  is  Leinfter,    Monfter,    and  Connaught. 

the  reafon  why  we  fo  often  find  this  in  Rapin.     To  which  formerly  was  ad- 

our  writers,  fuch  a  one  fent  his  fon  over  ded    Meath,    now  reckoned  part  of 

to  Ireland  to  be  educated.     Vid.  Bede,  Leinfter.    Thefe  four  provinces  are  di- 

L  3-  c.  vii.  and  xxvii.  vided  into  thirty ^two counties  or  (hires^ 

*  Egfrid.  four  archbifliopricks,  and  eighteen  hi- 

-     •  Thefe  feven  kio(doBas  were  rr-  ih«pridu» 
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between  two  of  thefe  kings,  the  weakeft  of  whom  invited  the 
EnglHh  to  his  afliAance,  was  the  occaflon  of  the  Irifh  lofing  ^ 
their  liberty.  This  was  not  the  firft  time,  the  like  caufe  had 
produced  the  like  efFeft.  An  imprudence  of  the  fame  na- 
ture furniihed  the  Moors  with  an  opportunity  of  conquering 
Spain,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  fubduing  Britain.  Hence 
it  appears  how  dangerous  it  is  to  invite  foreigners  into  a  king- 
dom, who  cannot  be  afterwards  expelled  with  the  fame  eafc. 

Among  the  fovereigns  then  reigning  in  Ireland,  Dermot  The.kingof 
king  of  Leinfter  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable,  by  thej^***^^*' 
extent  of  his  dominions.     From  this  prince's  acceffion  to^^^y.  ° 
the  throne,  he  had  a6ied  fo  arbitrarily,  that  he  was  grown  Girald. 
extremely  odious  to  his  fubjeSs,     But  he  made  flight  of  his  Cambrenfi?, 
people's  hatred,  being  at  peace  with   his  neighbours,  who 
concerned  not  thcmfelves  with  what  paflTed  in  that  kingdom. 
However,  he  afterwards  gave  them  occafion  himfelf,  by  [de- 
bauching and]  carrying  away  the  wife  of  O-Roric,  king  of 
Meath.     O-Roric,  to  revenge  the  afFront,  levied  an  army, 
and  with  the  help  of  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  attacked 
Dermot,  who,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  his  fubje<9:s, 
was  forced  to  leave  Ireland,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy.     As  he  had  no  refuge  in  the  ifland,  where 
the  reft  of  the  kings  refufed  to  engage  in  his  quarrel,  he 
went  and  implored  the  proteftion  of  the  king  of  England, 
who  was  then  in  France.     Having  informed  him  of  his  cafe', 
he  promifed  to  become  his  vaffal,  if  by  his  aid  he  was   re- 
ftored  to  his  throne.     Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  than 
this  propofal  to  a  prince  who  had  been  long  meditating  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland,  and  wanted  only  an  opportunity  to  in- 
terpofe  in  the  affairs  of  that   ifland.     Mean  while,  as  his  H<nry  pro- 
war  then  with  France  permitted   him  not  immediately  to  ^*^*^*  ^^*^ 
ailift  the  fugitive  king,  he  contented  himftlf  with  promifing,  *'  * 
as  foon  as  the  war  was  over,  to  aid   him  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power.     Neverthdefs,  he  thought  it  his  intercft  to  per- 
fuade  Dermot  to  begin  a  war,  from  whence  he  hoped  to 
reap  great  advantage.     To  that  end,  he  advifcd  him  to  go 
into  lingland,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  what  aflTiftance  he 
could  from  fome  Englifli  barons,  in  expedtation  of  greater 
forces.     Dermot  followed  his  advice,  and  relying  on  Hen-  Twotnglifli 
ry's  word,  came  into  England,  where  Robert  fitzflephen,  lords  make 
and  Richard  Strongbow  p  earl  of  Pembroke,  agreed  with  ^",h  JJ^"" 
him  upon  certain  conditions^     The  former  was  prevailed  tnot. 

f  Richard  de  Clare,  .  faniavied  of  Pembroke.  Camdeo.  They  were 
Strofig-bow.  earl  or  Strig<ill,  or  Strig-  aH'o  jcined  by  Miio  de  Gugjchamw 
hul^  (a  caftle  in  MoiuBoutbfhire)  and      HovcJ. 
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with  in  hopes  of  making  a  confiderable  fortune  in  Irelancf/ 
'  The  latter,    who   had    large   pofleffions    in   England  and 
WaleS)  was  gained  by  Dermot's  promife,  to  give  him  his 
only  daughter  in  maitiage,  and  fettle  thq  fucceffion  upon 
bim. 
'They  arrive     Thcfe  two  lords  having  drawn  together  fome  troopsia- 
in  Ireland,    mong  their  fficnds  and  vaflals,  Fitzftephen,  who  was  firft 
Wexford,     J'^a^y*  accompanied  Dermot  into  Ireland,  with  four  hundred 
men.     Being  landed  at  Waterford,  the  king  of  Leinfter  led 
them  before  the  city  of  Wexford,  not  far  from  thence.  The 
city,  being  prefently  taken,  was  given  to  Fitzflephen,  who 
Tlicy  fubduc  fettled  there  a  colony  of  Englifli  <i.     After  this  exploit,  thp 
Jj^ng  of  adventurers  reinforcing  their  little  army,  to  the  number  of 
three  thoul'and  men  by  thcjunftion  of  the  natives  %  march- 
ed againft  the  king  of  Oflory.     This  prince,  who  did  not 
expe6l  to  be  attacked,  being  unprepared  for  bis  defence,  was 
forced  to  fubmit  to  what  terms  the  conquerors  were  pleafed 
to  impofe. 
The  king  of     Mean  time,    Roderic   the  monarch   had   convened  the 
Connaught  ftates  of  the  ifland,  and  caufcd  them  to  refolve  upon  a  war 
to  fend  back  ^*'^  Dermot  and  the  Englifli.     Indeed,  it  was  eafy  to  per- 
the  Englifli.  ceive,  their  dcfigns  were  not  confined  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  king  of  Leixifter.     But  as  the  adventurers  were  now 
grown  very  formidable,  he  was  willing,  before  he  ran  any 
hazard^  to  try  by  way  of  negotiation,  to  get  them  out  of  the 
ifland.      He  addrefled  himfelf  firft  to  Fitzftephen,    and  of- 
fered him  a  confiderable  fum  to  retire.     His  oiFer  being  re- 
jedled,  he  turned  to  Dermot,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuadc 
him  to  fend  away  the  Englifli,  by  promifing  to  reftore  him 
to  his  kingdom.     Dermot  immediately  clofed  with  the  pro- 
pofal,   but  when  they  came   to   perform  their   covenants, 

n  Thefe  were  th«  fiiit  Englifli  fettled  ilddin,  WiIKaifi  Macardl,  Homphrejr 

in  Ireland,  where  they  have  continued  Bohun,  Hugh  die  GundeviU,  Philip  de 

ever  fince,  retaining  ftill  our  ancient  Hafting^  Hugh  Tirell,  David  Walfli» 

garb,  and  much  of  our  old  language,  with  Robert  Pocr,  Olbert  de  Harloter,  Wii- 

a  mixture  of  Irifli,    Camden  has  given  liam  de  Bendenges,  Adam  de  Gernez, 

us  a  lift  of  fuch  as  went  into  Ireland  Philip  de  Breoi,  Gnfiin,   nephew  of 

with  Dermot.     Who  (befides  Richard  Stephen,    Ralph  Fitsftephen,  Waiter 

Strong-bow,  Robert  Fitzftephen,  Miles  Bar,    Philip  Walfli,  Adam  de  Here- 

de  Coghan,  already  mentioned)  were,  ford,  John  de  Curcy,  Hugh  ContUoo, 

Maurice  de   Prendergcft,    Hcrvey    de  Rcdmund  Contimore,  Redmund  Fita- 

Mont-Marifh,    Robert  Barr,    Meiler  hugh.  Miles  of  St.  D«fid*8,  &c.  Cam- 

Meilerine,    Maurice  Fitzgiraid»    Red-  den  in  Ireland, 

snund,  William  Fenand,   Richard  d*  r  The  army  was    ftrengthened    by 

Coghan,  Gualter  de  Ridensford,  Gual-  the  arrival  (in  the  fame  place)  of  Maa- 

ter  and  Alexander,  fons  of  Maurice  Gi-  rice  de  Prendergeft,  with  fome  foldieis 

raid,  William  Notte,  Robert  Fitzber-  and  archers  in  two  fliips.    It  does  ndt 

mud,  Hugh  de  hAcy,  William  Fitz-  appear  they  were  joined  by  the  natives. 

»if- 
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ftuftrufting  each  other,  they  could  agree  neither  upon  the 
time  nor  the  manner.    Whift  they  were  employed  in  devifmg  ' 
expedients  for  their  mutual  fecurity,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  J^««^*  <^ 
arrived  from  England  with  twelve  hundred  men.     His  firft^^JJ*  * 
Expedition  was  the  taking  of  Waterford,  and  putting  the 
inhabitants  all  to  the  fword.    This  conqueft  breaking  ofF  the  Dermotdies^ 
n^otiation,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  married  Dermofs  daugh- »^j  ^"^^ 
ter,  and  quickly  after  took  poffeffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Lein-  ^^     ^   * 
fer,  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.     The 
Iri(h  gave  that  prince  the  furname  of  Ningal,  that  is,  the 
ftnanger's  friehd. 

After  the  death  of  Dermot,  the  adventurers  prepared  to  '^^^^^^^ 
carry  on  their  conquefts.     As  they  faw  the  terror  of  their         "  *** 
arms  was  fpread  over  Ireland,  they  improved  the  opportu- 
nity, and  advancing  farther,  became  mafters  of  Dublin,  and 
fome  other  places.     Roderic  and  the  reft  of  the  kings  were 
in  fuch  confufion,  that  they  very  faintly  oppofcd  th^  progrefs 
of  the  foreigners.     It  is  almoft  incredible,  that  the  Irifli,  Thereafon 
who  were  very  numerous,  (hould  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  o-  f.^^^" 
ver-run  by  a  handful  of  Englifhmen.     The  reafon  is  im- ^.^(;lj^^^ 
puted  to  their  great  dread  of  the  Englifh  crofs-bows,  the 
ufe  of  which,  till  then,  was  unknown  to  them. 

Upon  news   of  this  extraordinary  fuccefs,    Henry  grew  Henry  jea- 
jealous  of  the  adventurers.     He  was  iri  hopes  they  would  ^'J^*  ^^  ^^<» 
have  wanted  his  afliftance,   and  thereby  giveh  him  a  pre-    "^'^^^^^^ 
tencc  to  pafs  into  Ireland  himfelf,    and  fubdue  the  ifland. 
But  finding  the  farnt  refiftance  of  the  lH(h  rendered  his  aid 
necdlefs,  he  was  afraid  the  conquerors  would  become  ma- 
ilers of  the  whole  country^  which  he  dcfigncd  for  himfelf. 
In  this  belief,  he  thought  it  necdTary  to  oblige  them  to  apply 
to  him.     i^'o  this  end,  he  forbids  the  exporting  provifions  He  caili 
or  ammunition  to  Ireland,  and  commands  all  his  fulyeds  to  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
return  from  thenoi.     Thefe  orders,  which  ivere  iflued  on 
pretence  the  adventurers  had  engaged  in  their  undertaking 
without  his  leave,  fucceeded  to  his  expedbition.     At  foon  They  treat 
as  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Fitiftephen  were  informed  of^*^**^« 
the  king's  edidl,  they  fent  deputies  to  aiTure  him  of  their  o- 
bedience^    and  telt  him,    all  their  prefent  and  future  con-^ 
*quefts  were  at  his  command.      This  fubmiflion  eafily  ap- 
peafed  the  king,  who  had  no  farther  thoughts  of  Trailing 
them;     Some  time  after,  he  made  an  agreement  with  them, 
that  he  fliould  have  all  the  fca-portSj  and  the  reft  remain  in 
the  conquerors,  to  hold  of  him  ancl  his  fucceffors.     Matters     ll?^- 
being  thus  fettled*    Henry  went  over  himfelfjnto  Ireland  ^-^^'^^ 

X  2  witli 
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J 1 72.  with  a  formidable  army  ■,  and  landed  at  Waterford.  The 
W-^v***-'  Irifli,  who  before  could  not  withftand  a  few  private  perfons, 
Henry  ^ocs  and  confequently  faw  themfelves  unable  to  refift  fo  great 
Chron!"^  forccs,  chofe  a  voluntary  fubniiffion.  During  Henry's  ftay 
Camd.'  at  Waterford,  he  faw  all  the  kings  of  the  ifland  arrive  at 
The  whole  his  Court,  and  with  emulation  ftrive  who  (hould  iirft  fwear 
Wandfub-    allegiance. 

r!  Diceto.        Thus  Henry,  without  fpilling  one  drop  of  blood,  became 

Hc.nn'Cf;nies  matter  of  Ireland   in  Icfs  time  than  was  fu£5cient  to  travel 

S>mwhence  ^^^^  *'"     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  placed  frefli  garrifons  in  Waterford, 

hcicturns  to  Wexfofd,  and  fome  other  maritime  towns,  purfuant  to  bis 

England,      agreement  with  the  adventiirers,  he  came  to  Dublin,  where 

^'°*°P''       he  made  fome  regulations  for  the  government  of  his  new 

conqucft  *.  Shortly  alter  he  fet  out  for  England,    leaving  at 

Dublin,  Hug;h  Lacy,  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  name,  with 

the  title  of  jutticiary  of  Ireland  ". 

If  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  largenefs  and  im* 
portance  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  are  furprifed  at  the  cafe 
wherewith  the  Englifti  fubdued  it,  they  will  have  no  Icfs 
reafon  to  wonder,  when  they  fe^,  in  the  courfc  of  this  hif* 
,  tory,  how  troublefome  it  was  to  keep  it.  There  are  who,  • 
confidering  the  blood  and  treafure  that  were  fpent  to  maintain 
the  £ngU&  in  their  conquefts,  fcruple  not  to  fay,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  them,  the  ifland  had  been  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fca.  It  is  certain,  their  keeping  it  to  this  day,  is 
not  fo  much  for  the  profit  they  receive  from  thence,  as  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power.     For, 

•  He   went  over   from    Pembroke  hold  of  him  and  his  fon  John,  far  the 

\vith  four  hundied  fail,  and  landed  io  fervice  of  an  hundred   knights.     He 

Ireland,  0&.  18.     Gervas.  made  him   alfo  governor  of  Dublin, 

(And  there,  without  the  city,  had  with   its  appurtenances.      On  Robert 

<  a  palace  built  of  wattles,  according  to  Fitz-ftephen,  and  Mi  o  de  Gogham,  he 

the  fafliion  of  that  country,  wheie  he  beftowed  the   kingdom   of  Cork,    ta 

kept  his  court  till  the  beginning  of  Fe-  hold  likewife  of  him  and  his  fon  John, 

bruaty.    Brompt.  for  the  fervice  of  fixty  knights:    ex* 

u  In  117!;,  Roderic  king  of  Con-  cept  the  city  of  Cork,  and  one  can- 
naught,  fcit  commillioiicrs  to  king  trcd,  which  the  king  retained  in  his 
Ilcnry,  v/lio  ccncluded  with  him  a  hands.  To  Herbert  Fitrhcrbert,  Wil- 
freaty  on  Oifiober  6,  at  Windfort  liam  earl  Reginald's  brother,  and  JoU 
which  icc  in  Kymrr,  torn.  I.    p.  41.  Ian  de  hi  PriHierai  their  nephew,    htf 

.; In    JirS   died   Richard   carl  of  gave  the  kingdom  of  LImeric,  for  th^' 

Strijr'.iii    and  Pembroke,   juliici.iry    of  fame  fervice,    and  by  the  (ame  tenure 

Ircla'ul,  and  was  lucceeclcd  by  William  as  the  laft  ;  Limeric  and  one   cantrcd 

Fiizaldeli.j.    Hoved. In  1177,  likewiie  excepted.     William  Fitzalde^ 

king  Henry,  at  a  parliament  at  Ox-  lin  his  fewer,  he  conftituted  guardian^ 

foid,   tiiv.ced  part  of  Ireland  amongft  or  governor  of  Wexford,  with  its  ap- 

fcveral  rt  'lis  great  men.    ToH-.'gh  de  purtenances;  and  Robert  de  Poer,  hl» 


Lacy,  he  i..vc.tlie  whole  county  of     inatihal, of  Wattrford,  &c,  Ho^pd, 
Mcjkh,  v^  ita  aii  its  appurtej^ncesk  td^ 
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it  cafMiot  become  fubjeiSt  to  a  new  mafter,  without  great  de- 
triment to  the  commerce  of  England. 

Henry  had  not  time  to  ftay  any  longer  in  Ireland.     He  ^*^       ; 
was  in  hafte  to  go  to  Normandy,  to  meet  *the  pope's  Je-  je^^/te*^  * 
gates,  fent  to  examine  into  Becket's  murder.     Four  whole  Ncrmandy, 
months  were  fpent  in  this  matter.     Though  the  legates  had  Prompt. 
orders  to  give  the  king  abfblution,  they  took  dcpoiitions  to^^^^^^^^ 
prove  him  guilty,  in  order  to  enhance  the  favour   he   wasM.paiis. 
going  to  receive  from  his  holinefs.     In   fliort,  after   nuuiy  He  fwcan 
difficulties  and  delays,  he  was  permitted  to  clear  himftlf  b)  \^^^'^'^  ^""<'- 
a  folcmn  oath,  that  he  neither  C(^mmandcd,  nor  cojifented  g^^^"^ 
to,  Becket's  affaflination.     He  publickly  declared,  he  was  murder,  and 
extremely  forry  for  being  the  occafion,  by  the  words  he  had  "  ^^^ohti. 
imprudently  dropped,  and  .was  ready  to  undergo  what  pe-  BromT°' 
nance  the  It  gates  flbould  erjoin.     Upon  this  oath  and  de-Hoved.'     ' 
claration,    he  was  abfolvtd   from  his  pretended  crime,  on 
terms  denoting  the  pope's  Javour  more  than  his  innocence. 
To  obtain  this   abfolution,  he  bound  himfelf,    L  Never  to  The  terms 
oppofe  the  pope's  will,  fo  long  as  he  was  ufed  as  a  catholic  j^^j^^*  *K°' 
prince.     II.  Not  to  hinder  appeals  to  the  holy  fee.     II f.  To  HovcH. 
lead  an  army  to  the  Holy  Land  againft  the  infidels,  and  re-  Brompt, 
main   there  at  leaft  three   years  fucceffively.     However,  he  p^JJ^** 
was  at  liberty  to  fend  thither  only  two  hundred  men  ^^  inM,  piis. 
cafe  he  chofe  rather  to  go  in  perfon  againll  the  Saracens  in 
Spain.     IV.  To  recal  all  that  were  baniflied  on  account  of 
the  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  reftore  to  them 
their  eftates  and  revenues.     V.  Laftly,  To  aboliffa  all  laws 
and  cuftoms  lately  introduced  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  church  in  England.     To  thefe 
which  were  made  publick,  was  added  a  fecret  article,  where- 
by the^king  obliged  himfelf  to  go  barefoot  to  Becket's  tomb, 
and  receive  difcipline  from  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Auguftine.  Thus  ended  this  affair,  which,  notwithftanding 
Henry's  fteadinefs  in  the  beginning,  turned  at  Icngh  to  the 
pope's  advantage,  and  carried  his  authority  to  a  greater  height 
than  ever.     Indeed,  this  inftance  was  very  proper  to  ftrike 
terror  into  all  the  fovcreigns,  being  an  evident  demonftration, 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  contradift  the  pleafure  of  the  court 
of  Rome.     How  juft  caufe  had  they  to  fear  fo  formidable  a 
power,  which  had  treated  with  fuch  indignity  one  of  the 
moft  potent  princes  in  Europe  *  I 

In 

w  He  was  to  give  the  templars  as      diers  for  one  year.   Rapin^  by  mlftake^ 
;nuch  money  as  fhould  bethought  rea<      fays,  three  hundred, 
(bobble  tQ  xnaintain  two  huadred  fol-         *  The  king  of  France  in  tlie  mean 
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In  the  bceinning  of  the  year  1 173,  Roger  abbot  of  Beo 
in  Normanay,  was  chofen  archbimop  of  Capsterbury,  after 
RogcreJca-  the  fee  had  been  vacant  a  little  above  a  twelvemonth  y. 
Slop.  Henry  imagined,  after  maftering  fo  many  difficulties,  he 

Gcrvat.  fhould  pafs  the  refidue  of  his  days  in  peace,  amidft  th« 
A  great  grandeur  and  glory  he  was  encircled  with.  But  he  quickly 
r"inft*2c  ^^"'*^>  ^^^^  w^*"®  ^^^^^  vexations,  bcfidc^'thofe  in  Becket's 
king.  affair,  capable   of  difturbing  hb  felicity.     During  his  ab- 

Hoved,  fence,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  fo  much  the 
M^p  ii  ^^^^  dangerous,  as  his  queen,  and  his  own  fons  were  the 
Tbeauthoit  ^uthors.  Bcfides,  it  was  countenanced  by  fomc  of  the  pcin- 
^ndcauib  cipal  barons  of  the  realm,  and  feveral  foreign  princes. 
•^  *''  Queen  Eleanor  was  moved  to  it  by  her  extreme  jealoufy, 

•f  which  the  kinig  had  given  hec  but  too  juft  caufe.    Amon^ 
bis  many  miftrefles,  fair  Rofamond,  daughter  of  the  lord 
Clifford,  having  the  greateft  afcendant  over  him,  became 
the  principal  objeft  of  the  queen's  jealoufy,  who  could  not 
Brompt.      forbear  threatening  her.     Henry  fancied  he  had  fecurcd  her 
p.  1151.      from  ail  attempts,  by  keeping  her  in  a  labyrinth  built  on 
purpofe  at  WoodftocK.     But  his  great  care  proved  all  in 
The  queen   vain.     Whilft  he  was  in  Normandy,  the  queen  taking  ad- 
pats  Rofa-  vantage  of  his  abfence,  found  means  to  difpatch  oirt  of  the 
kintV^-  way  this  hated  rival  that  created  her  fo  much  uneafinefs  *. 
iKfs  to        After  this  deed,  difpairing  of  ever  regaining  the  king^s  af- 
^Mth.         feftion,  (he  purfued  her  revenge,  and  encouraged  her  fonsf 
to  revolt.     Henry,   his  eldeft  fon,  a  young  prince  of  a  very 
haughty  temper,   was  weary  of  hearing  the  title  of  king 

i^hilc  taking  it  ill,  and  being   very  death  is  not  mentioned.     But  after  all,, 

troublefome>  becaufe  his  daughter  had  unlefs  Brompton^s  authority  is  of  lef^ 

not   bt'en  crowned  with  her  hufb^od  weight  than  the  old  ballad,  it  is  cer- 

friuce  Henry,   Rotrou  archbifhop   of  tain  that  Rofamond  did  not  die  in  117^, 

Roan,    dies  biihpp  cf  £vreuz,    and  and  that  flie  was  not  poifoned  by  queen 

Roger  bifhop  of  Worceflcr,  were  fent  Eleanor.  For  Brompton  exprefsly  faysj, 

fo  hngland  to  perfurm  that  ceremony  :  that  after  king  Henry  had  imprifoned 

tliey  landed  at  Southampton  abuut  Au-  his  queen  Eleanor,  he  became  an  adui- 

f^uii  24,  and  the  prince  and   prlnoefs  terer,  and  kept  publickly,  for  a  Jong 

wetr  crowned  on  the  Sunday -following  while,  Rofamond.    She  was  buried  in 

at  Wlnclieflcr.     Gcrv;.s.     R.  Dic(%o  a  church  belonging  to  Godftpw  nunne- 

fa;-,   They  were  crov/ncdAuguft  21.  ry,  near  Oxford,  where  her  epitaph, 

y  But  he  rcfufing  to  accept  of  it,  which  Brompton  fays,  was  to  be  feea 

Ricliard,  prior  of  Dcver,  was  chofen  in  in  hit  time,  and  i«  as  follows: 
hiR  room.    Grr vas. 

*  'I'yrrel  obfVrves,  that  our  biftori*  Hie  jacpt  in  tumba,  rofa  mundi,  no^ 
an*  are  wholly  filcnt  as  to  the  queen's  rofa  munda ; 

(T^ifing  at  Rofamond  ^  fo  that  the  ilory  Non  redolet,  fed  olet,  qax  redolere  folet. 
of  her  makmg  her  drink  poifon,    has 

no  Kerier  foundation  than  the  old  ballad  Theie  are  no  remains  of  the  la^yrintll 

♦-jLidc  npon  it.    It  is  certain,   /he  did  at  this  day  j    but  her  monument  has 

;,'.u  live  lor\g,  though  the  time  of  her  been  lately  repaired  and  beautified. 

without 
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without  the  authority.  Richard,  naturally  turbulent  and 
reftlefs,  was  tired  with  being  under  the  difcipline  of  the  ' 
king,  who  indeed  had  made  him  earl  of  Poidou,  but  fuf-^*^?"'  ^^ 
fered  him  not  to  enjoy  that  favour.  Geoffrey  had  ftill  moretp^j/J*"^ 
^aufe  to  complain  than  his  brothers.  He  faw  himfelf  de-  kmg*s  foas. 
prived  of  the  government  of  Bretagne,  under  the  fpecious 
pretence  of  a  guardian(hip«  for  which  he  thought  he  had  no 
longer  occafion.  It  was  not  difficult  for  thefe  young  princes 
to  draw  into  the  confpiracy  feveral  Englifh  barons,  who 
hoped  to  enjoy  more  credit  and  authority  under  young  Hen^ 
ry,  than  under  his  father.  The  king  of  France,  ercr  jea- 
lous of  Henry's  flourifhing  condition,  very  readily  engaged 
in  the  projed  of  dethroning  him.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with 
aflifting  the  prijices  himfelf,  but  cauftd  the  earls  of  Flanders, 
Boulogne,  and  Blois,  his  vafials,  (the  !aft  of  whom  was 
his  brother-in-law}  to  enter  into  the  league.  William,  king 
of  Scotland,  was  prevailed  with  alfo  to  be  concerned  in  an 
undertaking  which  might  procure  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  dominions  refigned  by  his  brother  Malcolm  to 
England.  This  confederacy  Droke  out  on  a  fudden,  when 
Henry  leaft  expeSed  it.  Normandy,  Guienne,  Bretagne, 
were  attacked  all  at  once  by  the  arms  of  the  confederates. 
The  king  of  Scotland  invaded  Cumberland,  and  England 
was  divided  in  two  parties,  one  for  the  young  king,  and 
the  other  for  his  father.  But  before  I  defcend  to  particu- 
lars, k  will  be  neceflary  to  fee  firfl  what  meafures  were 
t^ken  by  Henry's  enemies  to  furprife  him. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  Henry  intending  to  go  to 
Normandy,    palled  through  England  to  take  the  king  his 
fon  along  with  him,    being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plots 
formed  in  his  abfence.     Upon  his  arrival  at  Roan,   he  re-  Brompt. 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  king  of  France,  cxpreiSng  an  ear- 
ned: defire  to  fee  his  daughter  and  fon-in-law,  and  entreating 
him  to  let  them  come  and  fpend  a  fevv  days  at  Paris.     The  Hcmy  the 
young  prince,  having  leave,  forthwith  repaired  to  the  kingj^""^'^^^^ 
his  father-in-law,   with  whom   he  took  meafures  that  the  yippee,  via 
confederates  might  all  aft  at  the  fame  time.     Mean  while,  concerts 
as  he  deferred  his  return  under  divers  pretences,  Henry  grew  "!J2["^ 
uneafy.     Perhaps  he  had  received  fome  dark  hints  of  what^'jndhi, 
was  contriving,  or  was  apprehenfive  that  by  too  k)ng  con-  father, 
verfing  with  Lewis,  ill  impreffions  might  be  made  upon  thc'T^^^'^fc 
young  prince.     Be  this  as  it  will,  he  lent  for  him,  and  the  jjj^ 
young   king   durft  not  difobey,  for  fear  of  giving  him  a  fuf-  Virg. 
picioh  of  the  confpiracy,  which  it  concerned  him  to  keep  Brompt. 
fccret.     As  foon  as  he  came  back,  the  king,  with  his  fon,  R^^Dtlet*. 

X    4  fetHoved. 
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fet  out  for  Montferrand,  a  fn>a|l  town  in  Auvergne,  where 
he  was  to  hold  a  conference  with  Hubert  earl  of  Maurienna, 
Alphonfus  earl  of  Arragon  and  Barcelona,  Girard  earl  of 
Proj«&ft  of  a  Vienna,  and  Raymond  earl  ofTholoufe.     What    bufinefe 
between*      ^^  ^^^   ^*^^  ^^^^^  princes,  except  the  earl  of  Maurienna, 
prince  Joha  I  know  not.     He  Was   to  treat  with  him  about  a  marriagfe 
and  the       between  John  his  fourth  Ton,  and  Alice,  Daughter  of  that 
the^carTof  "*"'•     '^^'^   ^^^'*^  ^^^   begun   at  Montferrand,    but   as  it 
Maurienna.  could  not  be  endftd  there,  Hubert  accompanied  the  king  to 
Aft.  Hub.    Limoges,  where  he  prefTed  him   to  declare  what  he  would 
^^' P;  33*    (Jo  for  the  prince  his  fon,  on  account  of  the  marriage.  Henry 
Hoved.    '    offered  to  fettle  on  John  the  cities  ofLodun,  Chinon,  and 
Brompt.       Mirebel,  which  the  young  king,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed 
Gcrvaic.      ^^  ^^^  utmofl  of  his  powcr.     He  allcdged,  it  was  very  ftrange, 
the  king  (hould  aflign  an  appcnnag^e  to  his  youngcft  Ton,  whilft 
he  refuled  tihe  fame  during  his  life,  to  the  eldeft,  who  bore 
the  title  of  king  without  having  wherewithal  to  fupport  the 
Falling  out  dignity.     This  oppofition  created  a  great  coldnefs  between 
^twecn  the  f j^g  father   and    fon,    which  was    farther  increafed    by  the 
cidcftfon.     young  king's  demanding  Normandy,   of  his  father  *,  till  he 
Brompt,       fhould  come  to  the  crown  of  England.     His  aim  in  this  de- 
mand was  only  to  find  a  pretence  of  complaint,  in  order  to 
open  the  fcene  concerted  with  the  king  of  France. 
Th«  ksnt  w      Henry  beaan  from  that  time  to  fufpe<S^  his  fon.     As  he 
fufpicjouii  of  did  not  queftion  but  he  had  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted 
him.       •     by  the  king  of  France,  he  caufed   him   to  be  fo  narrowly 
watched,  that  it  was  cafy  to  fee  he  was  afraid  of  his  get- 
ting away.     On  the  other  hand,  the  young  prince,  dreading 
the.  confequences  if  the  king  came  to  difcover  his  defigns. 
Gems.       refolved  to  prevent  thp  danger.     What  care  foever  the  fa- 
He  with-     ther  might  take,  he  could  not  hinder  his  fon  from  privately 
draws  to  the  withdrawing  to  the  king  t)f  France  ^.     This  entirely  con- 
France,        firmed  the  old  king  in   his  fufpicions.     But,  he  was  ftill  ig- 
Hoved.        norant  what  his  fon's  defign  might  be.    As  foon  as  the  queen, 
M.Paris,     who  refidcd  at  London,  had  intelligence  of  her  fon's  arrival 
^'nds  away   ^^  Paris,    (he  fent  thither   likewife  Richard    and  Geoffrey, 
Richard  and  before  Henry  had  time  to  give  orders  about   them.     Thus 
Geoffrey,     the  old  king  faw   himfelf  forfaken  on  a  fudden   by  his  own 
Ac]s**i^-    f^"^''/'  without  knowing     yet   what  all   thefe    proceedings 
prifoncd.      would  tend  to.     His  wrath,  which   he  could  not  then  vent 


Ccrvafc. 


t  Brompton  fays,  the  king  of  France  his  father  fent  to  the  court  of  France 

advifed  him  to  demand,  cither  all  Eng-  to  demand  him,    but  rcceiwd  a  very 

Jand,  or  all  Normandy,  which  he  ac-  rough  anfwer.     In  che  mean  time  he 

cordinely  did  ;  or  clfc  Anjou  at  lead.  fortified  his  calUes  upon  the  frontiers, 

^   He  went   firft   to  Alenfon,    and  and  provided  them  with  aU  neccfl*aries. 

the  npxt  day  to  Argenton.  King  Henry  Bix}mpt.p.  1083. 
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.upon  hisTons,  fell  upon  the  queea,  whom  he  caufed  to  be 
clofely  confined  5  but  reaped  no  other  benefit  frona  thence, ' 
but  the   pieafure  of   being  revenged.     Quickly    after,  the  The  king  it 
confederate  princes  attacking  him  m  feveral  places,  he  flood  fc!^^|j^'* 
in  need  of  all  his  refolution  to  bear  fo  many  vexations,  and  pjaeas. 
of  all  his  prudence  to  oppofe  fo  many  enemies.    Richard  rcr  Btonpt; 
paired  to  Guienne,  where  he  caufed  the  greatcft  part  of  the 
country  to  rebel.     Geoffrey,  raifing  an  infurredion  in  Bro- 
tagne,  put  himfclf  at  the  head   of  it^  with  deftgn  to  wreft 
from  his  father  the  government  of  that  dukedom.     Nor- 
jnandy  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Fiance,  affiited  by  the 
cark  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  and  Blois.     The  king  of  Scot-  j^  Diotto 
land  made  an  irruption  into  the  northern  parts  of  England  «.  o4rva$. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  **  landed  at  Southampton  •  an  army  Bronipt. 
levied  in  France,    in  expedation  of  a  general  revolt  of  the  SL^"* 
Englifh  againd  the  king.     Thus  Henry  faw,  in  all  his  do* 
minions,  hoflile  armies,  againil  whom  he  was  wholly  un- 
prepared. 

Mean    while    young  Henry,    who  continued  at   Paris,  Haorydv 
a£led  as  if  he  had  been  fole  king  of  England.     He  received  Ton  adsai 
the  homage  of  the  vaffals,  made  grants   and   donations  of  Sl*;^"^ 
the  crown-lands  ^ ;    afligned   pcnfions   out    of  the  publick  M.*Pa^ 
revenues,  and  had  his  feal  apart,  as  if  the  king  his  father  Ho«d. 
had   no  more   right  to  intermeddle  in   the  government  of^^^?^ 
his   kingdom.     He  would  not  keep  a  fuigle  perfon  about      ^     , 
him  that  did  not  fwear  fealty  to  him,  independent  of  that 
due  to  the  old  king.     The  young  prince  thought  he  had 
taken  fuch  fure  meafures,  that  he  looked  upon  his  father's 
ruin  as  infallible.     The  king  of  France,  willing  to  cherifti 
this  belief,  affeded  continually  to  throw   out  i'atirical  jefts 
againft  old  Henry,  and  would    hardly  bear  he  fhould  be  cal- 
led king  in  his  prefence.     The  truth  is,  the  ruin  of  that  mo- 

c  Becaufe  king  Henry  rtMcd  to  gfant  2,%,  fays  Diceto. 
him  what  his  predcce^ors  had  enjoyed         ^  To  WiUiam  king  of  Scotland  he 

in  England.     Diceto.  granted  all  Northumberland,  «s  Jar  as 

<  The  reft  of  the  confpirators    in  the  Tyne  $  to  hia  brother  the  earldom 

England,  were,  Robert  earl  of  Ferrers,  of  Huntingdon  and  Can]bridg((hire  ;  to 

Iftigh  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  Hu$^  earl  Hugh  Bigod  the  caftle  of  Norwich ;  to 

efCfaefter,  Roger  de Mowbray,  Thomas  Philip   earl  of  Flanders,  a    thoufand 

de  Mufcamp,  Robert  de  Lund,  Richard  pounds  a  year  in  England,  and  all  Ken^ 

deMorvil>,  Gervafe  PayneJl,.  &c.  who  with  thecaftle  of  Dover  aodRochefterj 

held   out  fome    caiUet  againfl   him.  to  Matthew  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  foke 

Brompt.      The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  of  Kirketon  in  Lincolnfliire,  with  the 

joined   by   Hugh  Bigod ;    they   to«k  earldom  oi  Mortagne^  and  honour  of 

Norwich,  burnt  Hageneth  caftle,  &c.  Haie ;   to  Theobald  earl  of  Blois,  two 

hut  the  earl  gdng  to  Leicefter  waa  de-  hundred  pounds  in  Anjou,    and   the 

ibted.     Diceto.  $96^  9f  Amboiie.     Hoved. 

e  At  Walton  in  Softblk,  Se^tosikr 

narcli 


The  oU  king 
«)efeii<Ulum- 
^Ifvigo* 
toofly  9od 

Dicetd. 


Brompton. 

Diceto. 

Hqvtd, 


The  earl  of 
Lejcffter  de- 
feated and 
taken  prt- 
foner. 

The  king  of 
ScocJand 
inade  pri- 
foner. 
Gervafe. 
Hoved. 
DUxto. 
Mat.  Paris. 


Henry's 

great  fuc- 
cefs  in 
Trance, 
Brompt. 
R.  Dicetc. 
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narch  feemed  to  be  at  hand,  fince  he  had  fi>  many  enemies 
to  deal  with  at  once.  But  if  he  had  fliown  feme  want  of 
rciblution  in  his  quarrel  with  the  pope,  it  was  otherwife 
on  this  occafion,  Never  did  his  virtues  fhine  with  more 
Juftre,  than  when  he  faw  himfelf  reduced  to  extremity^ 
Animated  with  frelh  courage  at  the  fight  of  the  impending 
danger,  he  managed  his  affairs  with  fo  much  firipnefs,  pru- 
dence^  and  forecail,  that  in  fpitc  of  the  obAacIes  which  ftarted 
up  inceflantly,  and  from  all  quarters,  he  obtained  in  the  end 
a  glorious  advantage  over  all  his  enemies.  The  king  of 
France  was  obliged  to  abandon  Verneuil  «,  which  coft  him 
a  long  fiege.  An  army  of  Brabanfons,  fent  by  Henry  into 
Bretagne  \  vanquiibed  the  rebels,  upon  which  they  returned 
to  their  duty.  The  carl  of  Lfeiqefter  was  defeated  in  England, 
and  taken  prifoner  by  Hunfiphrey  Bohun  general  of  the  En- 
glifli  army,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  a  truce  made  with 
the  king  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  earl  battle  ».  As  foon  as 
the  truce  was  expired,  William  renewed  his  ravages  in  Nor- 
thumberland. But  whilft  he  was  intent  upon  the  plunder, 
he  unfortunately,  or  rather  imprudently,-  fuffered  himfeif  to 
be  furprifed  by  the  Epglifli  general,  who  routed  his  army, 
and  took  him  prifoner  k.  The  Scots  pretend  this  was  dur- 
ing the  truce,  but  the  Englifti  affirm,  it  was  after  the  ex- 
piration. However  it  be,  the  king  being  fallen  into  thq 
hands  of  the  Englifli,  was  carried  hrft  to  Richmond  cafHe^ 
and  from  thence  conveyed  into  Normandy  K 

Whilft  the  arms  of  Henry  were  thus  crowned,  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  England,  he  was  employed  in  France  in  fubduing  the 
revolted  cities  and  provinces.  Though  he  could  not  be 
every  where,  he  ordered  it  fo,  that  in  a  few  months,  ei- 
ther by  himfclf  or  by  his  generals,  he  became  matter  of  the 
principal  places  in  Guienne,  Saintonge,  Anjou,  Poiftou, 
and  Bretagne.  Thefe  fuccefles  quite  broke  the  meafures 
of  his  enemies,  and  entirely  difSpated  the  fears  he  w^s 
jiiftly  feizcd    with  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  "*. 


Z  The  Engliih  were  preparing  to  en  - 
iRigc  the  French  army,  b»it  Lewis  fet 
Verneuil  on  fire,  and  cowardly  ran  a- 
%v«y,  Tht!  Engliih  generals  were  Wil- 
liam de  Albincy  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
William  curl  of  MandeviUe.  And  the 
comnnandingofficen  in  Verneuil,  were, 
/Zitgh  de  Lacy,  and  H<igh  de  Beau- 
ch-mp.     Brompt.    Hoved. 

^   Above  ten    thoufand.      Brompt. 
p.  iS6.    The  ear4  of  Chcfter,  Ralph- 
H'v*   of  rc'iB;ercj:,  Ralph  de  Faia,  &c. 
v<;^  tbt'i  taken  prlfoners.    R.  Diceto. 


The  Bretons  were  defeated,  Aug.  19. 
Brompt. 

i  This  battle  was  fought  towards 
the  end  of  September,  at  Fornam,  near 
St,  Edmundfbury  in  Suffolk:  above 
ten  thoufand  Flemings  were  (lain. 
Brompt.   Hoved. 

k  At  Alnwick  in  Northumberland, 
July  13,  Brompt. 

I  And  imprifoned  at  Falalie,  with 
the  earl  of  Lcicefter.     Brompt. 

n  PKilip  earl  of  Flanden  had  fwotiir 
•n  the  gofpels,  that  he  would,  withia 
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Mean  time,  the  king  his  fon,  perceiving  htm  embarrafled 
in  France,   took  that  opportunity  of  railing  an  army  of  < 
Frenchmen  and  Flemmings.     As  foon  as  the  troops  were  SjP'!*'^ 
ready  for  aftion,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  marched  ^^^  j^/**" 
towards  Graveling,  where  he  defigned  to  embark.     His  pro- youijg  kwg 
je<3  was  to  pafs  into  England,  and  join  the  king  of  Scotland  '^fomleading 
and  earl  of  Leiccfter,  who  were  not  yet  defeated.     Could  ^^^'^ 
he  have  croiied  the  fea  at  that  juncture,  he  would  undoubt-  Brompt. 
cdly  have  been  mafter  of  England.     But  the  wind  remained  R«  Dkcto, 
id  long  contrary,  that  he  could  not  execute  this  projc£^. 
Whilft  he  was  waiting  in  vain  for  a  favourable  gale,  his 
father  had  time  to  reftore  his  affairs  in  France,  after  which 
he  embarked  at  Barfleur,  and  fafely  arrived  in  England.  From  Thcoldking 
Southampton,    where  he  landed,   he  proceeded   dire6Hy  to  *mvcs  in 
Canterbury,  to  do  penance  at  Beckct's  tomb,   to  which  he  ^/^' 
had  obliged    himfelf  upon   receiving  abfplution.     When  he  nance  at^" 
came  in  fight   of  the  town,  he  alighted,  though  he   was  B«ckct'« 
yet  three   miles  diftant,  and  pulling  off  his  boots,  walked  2^' 
barefoot  in  extreme  pain,  to  the  facred  tomb.    There,  after  GtxvaL 
refting  a  while,  he  fubmitted  to  the  fhamcful  penance  en-  Brompt. 
joined  him.     He  was  fcourged  by  the  hands  of  the  prior  and  R'^^ 
monks  of  St.  Auguftine's  ",  and  fpcnt  the  night  in  prayer  in  ed^by^e"*" 
the  cathedral,    lying  on  the  cold  pavement.     On  the  mor-  monks, 
jow,  after  affifting  at  a  folemn  proceiTion  round  the  tomb, 
he  departed  for  London  *.     Care   was  taken,   in  order  to  Diceto. 
magnify  this  new  faint's  credit  in  the  ccleftial  court,   to  re-  ^ovcd. 
mark,  that  Henry  was  indebted  for  the  viftory  obtained  by  KcminT 
his  arms  over  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  the  interceflion  of  the  GciTaie. 
bleiTed    St.  Thomas  ?.     It   was  farther    afHrmed,  the   king 
himfelf  was  fo  perfuaded   of  it,  that  he  publickly  returned 
him  thanks,  thereby  acknowledging  he  did   not  in  the  leaft 
queftion  his  fandity. 

After  Leiceftcr's  and   the  king  of  Scotland's  defeat,  the  He  reduces 
ypiing  king's  party,  not  daring  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to*"*^^"^- 
their  ftrong  holds  and  caftles.     The  king's  impatience  to  fee  jg^*^"^^**^" 
them  entirely  reduced,  fuffercd  him  not  to  make  any  ftay  at  Brompt. 

Diceto. 
•  HoTcd. 
a  fortnight  after  midfiimmer,   AiMue  P  It   happened,  that  every  day  the  j^^  Pari-* 

England  fcr  Henry  the  fon,  and  ac-  king  left  Canterbary^  being  the  13th 
cordingly  fent  over  three  hupdrcj  and  of  July,  the  king  of  Scotland  wan  taken 
eighteeo  choice  men,  who  befieged  prironcr,  whch  the  Monki  impated 
Norwich.     Diceto.  to  the  merits  of  Becket.    And  the  fume 

ft  Receiving  from  each  three  or  five      day  aifo,  his  fon  Henry *s  fliips,  wh<»ic- 
kihes.     Dkeio.  M.  Paris.  with  he  intendid   to'  pa{»    into  £n<;- 

o  And  gave  forty  pounds  a  year,  for      land.  M'ere  dilpoied  bx  a  Aorm.   R. 
finding  perpetual  L'ghts  rpund  Bcwkc-l  &      I}icccu» 
tx^rob,  Dicet*.  ' 

London* 
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London.     A  few  days  after  his  arrival,   he   marched  with 
his  army  to  heficge  the  caftles,  ftill  in  the  hands  of  his  fon's 
adherents.     But  the  grcateft  part  furrendered  upon  his  ap- 
Lewis  b»-     proach,  and  the  reft  held  out  but  a  few  days  %     Mean  time, 
fiegcs  Roan,  the  king  of  France  defpairing  of  afliftance  from   England^ 
^m9        ^^^^^  ^^^  defeat  of  the  confederates,  recalled  his  troops  from 
Hfl^.'       Graveling,  and  l^id  fiege  to  Roan.     He  hoped  to  be  mafter 
of  the  city  before  Henry  could   come  to  its  relief.     But 
the  brave   refiftance  of  the  inhabitants   baffled  his  defigns. 
Henry  forces  Upon  the  firft,  notice  of  the  fiege,  Henry  put  to  feawith 
the* fiege?  ^  ^  good  body  of  troops,  and  was  fo  expeditious,  that  he  ar- 
Diceto.  *     rived  in  Normandy  before  Lewis  had  made  any  progrefe. 
His  fudden  coming  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  his  enemy,  that 
he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  in  the  utmoft  confufion, 
How!.        leaving  all  his  baggage  behind  him.     Some  fay,  he  could 
not  retire  but  by  means  of  a  treaty,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  no  account. 
Hcnry'spro-      Henry's   affairs  were  then  in  a  more  flourifliing  condi- 
Ipetousftate.tion   than  ever.     Abfolute  mafter  in  England,    he  beheld 
1*74*    Scotland  difheartened    by    the  imprifonment  of  her  king» 
^■•''^v*^  Ireland  continued  in  obedience.    The  Weld  remained  quiet 
within  their  own  bounds.  Normandy,  Guionne,  and  the  other 
provinces  beyond  fea,  were  entirely  reduced,  except  a  few 
caftles  in  Poidtou  ftill  in  poffeflion  of  prince  Richard.    No 
wonder  therefore  Lewis,  now  above  fixty  years  of  age,   de» 
fpaired  of  accomplifliine;  what  he   had  projeded  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  war.    He  found  the  confiederacy,  which  he 
thought  capable  of  pulling  down  Henry,  had  rather  fixed 
him  more  firmly  in  his  throne.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  apprehenfive  in  cafe  he  died  during  the  war,  Philip  his 
fon,  who  was   but  ten  years  of  age,  would  be  much  em- 
barrafled  to  maintain  it.     Thefe  confiderations  infpired  him 
with  a  defire  of  peace,    to  which  Henry  was  equally  inclin- 
ed.    He  ardently  wilhed  to  deprive  his  fons  of  their  only 
Richard  in  refuge,  the  protedion  of  France.     Richard,  his  fecond  fon, 
▼ain  oppofcs  a  prince  of  a  fierce  and  refllefs  temper,  was  the  only  perfon 
the  making  that  oppofed  the  wiflied-for  peace.     But  neither  his  brothers, 
5^^^         nor  the  king  of  France,  thought  proper  to  continue  the  war 
Gcrvas.       for  his  fake.     They  confented   therefore  to  a  truce,  during 
A  trticc  be- which   they  obliged  themfelvcs  to  give  him   no  afliftance. 
two  Vm  ^s    ^^"T  ^'^  father  improved  this  jundure  to  reduce  his  ob- 

Diceto. 

Iloved.  9  Hugh  Bigod  paid  the  king  a  thon-  Roger  de  Mowbray,  William  carl  of 

fand  marks,  and  was    pardoned  5    as  Glocefter,  Richard  earl  of  Clare,  &c» 

as  were  alfo  Robert  carl  of  Ferrers,  Diceto,  p,  578. 

ftinat^ 
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ftioate  fon  to  obedience,  who,  atlaft,  feeing  himfelf  deftkute    1174. 
of  Aipport,  came  and  threw  himfelf  at  his    feet,   humbly  w-^v**J 
iiBpionng  his  pardon.     He  met  with  a    better    reception 
than  he  expe£led,  and  attended  his  fiather  to  the  place  cho- 
fen  by  the  two  monarchs  to  treat  in  pcrfon  of  the  terms  of 
peace*     As  they  both  ftood  afFeded,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
fettle   the  articles.     Henry  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  follov»edby 
the  rcvoltcrs,   without  any  exception.     The  young  king,  his  \^p' 
eldeft  fon,  promifed  to  be  obedient  for  the  future,  and  to  let  ^  i.'n.  37*. 
prince  John  his  brother  enjoy  the  appennage  granted  him.  Hoved. 
Gec^rey  and  Richard  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  fatisfied  Bwmpton. 
with  what  the  king  their  father  allotted  them.     In  fine,  the  M!1parii. 
king  of  France  promifed  to  fbrrender  to  Henry,  what  cafties  A€t,  PubL 
he  had  taken  in  the  beginning  tff  the  war.     To  ftrengthen  t*  >•  P-  53* 
the  reconciliation  between   the  two  kings,  a  marriage  was 
lefolved  upon  between  Richard  and  Alice,  daughter  of  Lewis. 
The  princefs,  who  was  very  young,  was  delivered  to  Henry 
th^  father,  to  be  educated  in  England  till  (he    was  marrr* 
ageable.     But  he  abufed  this  Truft,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
feiuel  '. 

It  was  further  agreed  by  this  treaty,   that  all  the  pri- The  king  af 
Ibners  on  both  fides  fhould  be  releafed  *.     But  in  order  to  Scotland  is 
exclude  the  king  of  Scotland,  Henry  inferted  a  claufe  im-  'deat^upon 
porting  that  thofe  whofe  ranfoms  were  already  treated  of,  j^^^  Pu™' 
were  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  article.    William  was  t.i/p.  39. 
of  this  number,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  among  all  the^^'^^o-. 
prifoners.     His   impatience  to  be  at  liberty  caufcd  him  to  Brompt!^^ 
&bmit  to  very  hard  terms.     He  was  to  make  reflitution  of  Hoved. 
all  he  ha(i  taken  from  England,  and  do  homage  for  his 
kingdom  to  that  crown.     Upon   his   fwearing  to  perform 
theie  engagements,  he  was  releafed.    As  foon  as  Henry  had 
fettled  all  his  afiairs  in  France  %  he  came  to  York,  attended 

by 

r  In  X 177,  a  legate  came  from  Rome,  Roan.     After  Mid-  lent,   he  returned 

to  lay  Bogland  under  an  ioterdid,  un-  to  Caeo,  and  fent  to  his  Too,  vrho  was 

left  king  Henry  would  let  them  marry  :  ftill    at  Roan,    orders  to  come  alon(|{ 

upon  which   they  came    to  terms  of  with  him  to  England,  but  he  refufcd. 

agreement.     Gervas.  This  he  did  through  the  pcrfuaiion  of 

•  King  Henry  the  father,  fet  nine  the  king  of  France,    but  at  Lift  h:s 

bondred  and  fixty  nine  at  liberty,  with-  father's  kind  mefTages  meltpd  liis  heart 

OD(  n(A(bm  j  but  the  Con  made  all  his  into  a  compliance,  and   young  Henry 

priConers  pay.     Diceto.  came  and  did  his    father  homage  :  after 

r  King  Henry  having  kept  his  court,  which  king  Henry  the  fon  iiad,  with 

during  Chriftmas  at  Argenton,     went  his  father's  pcrmiinon,    a  confeience 

into  Anjou ;  and  February  24*  had  a  with  the  king  of  France.     Tliey  fpent 

conferenca  with  Lewi$  at  Gikln ;  Stom  their    Eafter  at  Cherburg,    and  after 

whence  Henry,  going  into  Anjou,  for-  that,  had  an  interview  at  Caen,  with 

tioed   his.  cajfties,   leaving  his   fon  at  Philip  earl  of  Flanders,  to  whom  they 
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by  the  king  his  fon,  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobility.  Hcfe^ 
'  in  the  prefence  of  the  barons  of  both  realms,  William  did 
He  does  bo-  homage  to  the  two  kings  of  England  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
th«*H«»rie?  '^"^  *"  general,  and  for  the  county  of  Galloway  in  particu- 
foffScotiand.  lar.  Tbis  homage  was  confirmed  by  the  folemn  oaths  of 
Hoved.  the  barons  of  Scotland,  that  in  cafe  their  king  (hould  recede 
Bfompt.  fj.Qjjj  ^jj^j  j^^  |j^  done,  they  would  withdraw  their  obe- 
dience, and  confent  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  fhould  be  put 
He  aelivert  under  an  interdict.  But  as  Henry  did  not  wholly  rely  on 
up  fcvcral  thefe  engagements,  WiJliam,  for  his  further  fccurity,  put 
ciAlt;  jj^jQ  j^jg  hands  the  caftles  of  Roxborough,  Berwick,  Sterling, 
and  Edinburgh^  This  aflFair  being  ended,  the  young  king 
went  back  to  France,  where  he  remained  three  yearsj  lay- 
ing out  his  time,  in  improving  himfelf  in  all  the  exercifes  of 
the  body  and  mind  proper  for  a  prince. 

Peace  being  reftored  to  England,  where  it  had  long  been 

I  a  ftranger,  Henry  took  this  opportunity  to  enact  new  laws  % 

Henry  con-  and   revive  others  that  were  negleSed.     Generally  the  laws 

1  ""*  *f*St.  ^^^^^  *^^  ^^^  '^^  advantage  of  the  fovereigns  are  very  ftriSly 

Edwani.      obferved,  becaufe  they  themfelves  fee  it  done ;  but  they  are 

M.  Parity    too  frequently  apt  to  negle^  thofe  that  are  beneficial  to  the 

torompt.      people.     By  this  means  they  continually  enlaree  their  au- 

p.  1208.     th^rity^  bm  then  it  is  often  the  caufe  of  rebellions,  which 

fometimes  are  more  prejudicial  to  kings,  than  the  laws  they 

neglect  or  evade.     Henry  lately  experienced,  in  a  fenfible 

manner,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  deal  with  a  difcontented 

nation*     Moreover,  his  three  fons,  who  had  known  ho\(^ 

to  avail  themfelves  of  the  public  difcontent,  were  ftill  full  of 

life,  and  in  appearance,   not  much  altered  by  his  late  peace 

with  them.     He  thought  therefore  in  order  to  prevent  them 

from  engaging  in  a  frefli  rebellion,  it  was  his  intereft  to  gain 

the  people's  affeftion  by  reviving  the  laws  of  Edward  the  con* 

feflbr.     As  the  laws  were  very  advantageous  for  the  fubjed, 

in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  the  Norman  kings,  which  tended 

folely  to  the  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  prince,  and 

ftretchiiip  the  royal  prerogative,  both  nobles  and  people  ha<i 

long  wifhed  for  their  revival.     They  had  even  ufed  fome 

endeavours  in  the  foregoing  reigns  to  reftore  them  but  with 

little  fuccefs.     Nothing  therefore  could  be   more  grateful 

to  the  Englifh,  than  to  fee  them  in  force.    But  this  coa- 

cottfirmcd   «  grant  of  one   thoufand  «  He  called  a  parliament  at  North- 
marks  out  of    the    exchequer.     And  ampton,  and  renewed  the  conftitutions 
then  embarkingatBarflcur,  they  landed  of  Clarpodon,    Gervas, 
U  Portlkiouth^  May  9.  Brompt. 

delceniloit 
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iefccnfion  of  the  king  was   a  mere  flouriih,  confifting  onJy     11 75. 
of  fome  publick  orders,  which  were  never  executed.  Ui^^-.^ 

About  this  time  alfo  Henry  divided  England  into  fix  parts     1176. 
or  diftrids,  which  were  affigned  to  fo  many  judges  ^,  who  l^*v— ^ 
were  to  go,   at  certain  times,  and  hold  the  ailizes,  that  is,  Hcmtutio« 
to  minifter  juftice  to  the  people.     This  is  what  is  ftill  prac-  rtn'raT^/ 
tifed  at  this  day.     At  certain  feafons  of  the  year*^  the  chan-  Hovcd. 
ccUor  fends  the  judges  into  the  feveral  counties  to  do  juftice,  P-  548- 
each  in  his  own  circuity  for  fo  the  counties  affigned  to  him    ^^^^^* 
are  called.  '  ^ 

Henry  made  ufe  likewife  of  thcfe  peaceable  times,  to  dc-  '^^^  itJnj 
molilh  all  the  fortified  caftJes  ftill  remaining  in  private  hands,  '^J^^^^^^® 
which  were  a  great  check  to  the  power  of  the  fovereign  y.      Brompt. 

Whilft  the  kiijg  was  employed  in  thefe  publick  affairs,  the  Diceto. 
princefs  Joanna  his  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  *  j^  pr'i>«& 
by  William  the  good,  king  of  Sicily*     This  match  feeming  mardei'to 
advantageous  for  his  daughter,  hedifpatched  ambafTadors  totiiekis^of 
Sicily  to  fettle  the  articles  ;  after  which,  he  fcnt  away  the  ^*^^y'  , 

'  .  ,        /.  1      J.J         .  '  ^  Aa.  Pub, 

young  queen  with  a  fplendid  retmue.  t.  j  ^^  ' 

Prince  John,  his  fourth  fon,  who,  of  all  his  children,  was  Hoved, 
his  greateft  favourite,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  eleven  u°5"*'^' 
years,  he  refolved  to  ereft  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  on  pur-  mind toei^A 
pole  to  bellow  it  on  his  darling  fon  *.     As  the  pope's  con-  ireUnd  into 
fcnt  was  neceflary,  he  fent  ambafTadors  to  Rome  to  negotiate  J  ^'"E'^om 
the  affair.     But  how  impatient  foevcr  he  might  be,  it  could  john""^ 
not  be  accomplifhed  till  fome  years  after,  when  it  was  no  Brompt. 
longer  in  his  power  to  make  ufe  of  the  pope's  favour.  Hoted. 

About  this  time,  the  king  of  France  perceiving  himfelf 
broken  with  age,  formed  the  defign  of  crowning  his  fon  Phi-  < 
lip,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  predeceiTors.     But  a  vio- 

^  Hoveden  fays,  three  judges  to  each  acd  Trimt)--tertn,    that   the    twelve 

drcQit ;  his  words  are  thefo :  Jirfticiarii  judges  go  the  circuit,   two  by  two  ; 

kijieraiites  conftituti  per  Henricum  fe-  whepce  the  aflizes,  which  arer  held  but 

oinduxny  qui  divifit  regnum  funm  in  twice  a  year,  are  called  Lpit  aifizcs, 

iex  partes,   per  qoarum  fingulas  trees  and  fummer  aifizes. 

jufticiaxios   itinerantes  conftiluit.    Sec,  y  He  feized  afterwards   thofe  that 

p.  548.     Dioeto^s  account  is  yet  more  were  not  demolifhed  now,  and  garrifono 

paiticolar.  Rev,  juxu  confilium  fil-ifui  ed  them  with  his  own  foldicrs.  Dlce^o. 

regis,      coram     epifcopis,      comitibus,  s  King  Hewy  aflembled  a  parlta^ 

faaronibus,  militibus,  Se  aliis  homini-  ment,  to  conAilt  them  about  thr  pro- 

Ku  fuis  in  hoc  confcntientibus  conftituit  pofed  match.     Brompt.     See  the  mar- 

jufticiarioc  in  iex  partibus  regni  fui  in  n'age  articles  in  Gervafe,  p.  1436,  T4 37. 

unaquaque  tres.     Diceto.     See  a  lift  of  a  And  alfo  William,  fon  of  Robert, 

the  diftridb,  and  the  judges  appointed  earl  of  GlouccAer,    appointed   prince 

iaeach,  inHoved.  p.  548,  John  his  heir,   and  promifed  to  givir 

X  Raptn  lays,  in  term  time,  which  him  his  d^iughter  Avifa  in  marrlige. 

is  a  nuilake,  for  it  is  not  in  term  time^  Brompt. 
kut  imoiediacely  aftei  aft«r  Hihry-tirm, 

lent 
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lent  diftemper,  which  (eized  the  young  prince,  obftni£ted  his 
projc6l,  and  made  him  almoft  deipair  of  his  life.  Lewis  was 
The  king  of  {q  afFe£led  with  his  fon's  danger,  that  he  went  in  pilgrimage 
B^to^r^"*  to  Becket's  tomb  \  to  obtain  that  faint's  interceffion  for  the 
tomb.  prince's  recovery.  Henry  met  him  at  Dover,  and  conduded 
him  to  Canterbury,  where  they  both  offered  up  their  prayers. 
When  Lewis  left  the  city,  he  gave  confiderable  prefents  to 
'  the  church,  where  the  faint  lay  interred  ^. 

I  have  flightly  paiTed  over  the  occurrences  of  thefe  laft 

fears,  as  feeming  to  me  of  little  confequence  to  foreigners, 
lowever  the  Engiifli  reader  might  meet,  in  this  interval, 
with  things  worth  his  notice.     For'  inftance,   the  ailize  of 
"  p  .       Northampton  ^  make  a  very  confiderable  article.     This  was 
The  afllxes   ^  revival  of  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  except  thofe  that 
tif  North,     concerned  the  clergy,  from  whence  fprung  the  conteft  be- 
,tween  the  king  and  Becket  *.     We  find  alfo,   during  this 
time,  Henry  make  feveral  regulations  for  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  and  government  or  the  ftate,  which  may  be  of  ufe 
to  the  Engiifli,  but  douhtlefs  are  of  little  moment  to  foreign- 
ers.    Wherefore  I  think  it  necdlefs  to  defcend  to  particulars. 
However,  I  muft  not  omit  one  event,  which  greatly  re- 
dounds to  the  glory  of  this  monarch. 

Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftile  ^,    and  Sa'n6tio,  king  of  Na- 
varre, having  great  contefts  about  certain  caftles  and  terri- 
makcHcnry  tories,  fent  ambafladors  to  Henry  to  entreat  him  to  be  their 
arbibator  of  umpire,  proinifuig  to  ftand  to  his  fentence.     So  great  a  truft 
their  diffc-    redounding  very  much  to  that  prince's  honour,  he  thought 
himfcif  obliged  to  ufe  all  pofliblc  care  to  give  content  to  both 
parties,  or  at  leaft  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pronouncing 


•mpton. 
Gervaf. 

Brompt. 
Hoveden. 


The  kings  of 
Catlile  and 
Navarre 


rcnccs.       % 

Hoved. 

p.  561,  Ac. 

Genafc. 

Brompc. 

Diceto. 


fc  Hoveden  fays,  he  was  advifed  in 
a  dream  Ai  to  do.  p.  592.  He  came  f 
England,  Auguftaxd.     Brompt.         • 

c  He  offered  at  Becket's  tomb  a 
mafly  cup  of  pure  gold,  and  gavj  tnthe 
monks  one  hundred  Modii.  i.  e«  (ev^n 
thoufajid  two  hundred  gallons  of  wine 
yearly,  and  freed  them  from  all  toll  or 
cuftom,  for  whatever  they  Ihould  buy 
in  his  kingdom.  All  which  he  cob- 
firn^d  by  a  charter  under  his  fcal. 
Hoved.    Brompc. 

d  This  was  a  great  council  or  parli- 
ament ;  and,  according  to  Brompton, 
was  twice  held;  firft  in  11 76,  June 
29,  and  (econdly,  1111177,  about  Ja- 
nuary 14.    Brompt. 

e  In  this  great  council  at  Nortbamp* 
ton,  king  Henry  reftored  Robert^  earl 


of  Leicefter,  to  all  his  cftates  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  his  French  dominions, 
except  the  caftles  of  MomnforeU,  and 
Pafci :  the  like  he  did  to  Hugh  carl  of 
Cheftor  $  and  to  William  d«  Albiney, 
he  gave  the  earldom  of  Suflex.  Hoved. 
At  the  fame  council  likewife,  Rees  ap 
Griffin,  king  of  South  Wale*,  David 
ap  Owen,  king  of  North  Wales,  Cad- 
walan,  piince  of  Delnain,  Owca  dQ 
Keviiian,  Oriflin  de  Brrmfield,  and 
Madoc  ap  Gervetrog,  and  other  noble  •« 
men  of  Wales,  came  and  did  homage, 
and  fworc  fealty  to  king  Henry  j  who 
then  ga\'e  Rees  ap  Griffin,  Merioneth* 
/hire,  and  David  ap  Owen,  EUefinere, 
Hoved. 

f  Who  had  marned  Eleanor,    \un% 
H»ary*s  daughtar^   ii76«.    Ho^« 

an 
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an  unjttft  fentence.  To  that  end,  he  convened  at  London, 
all  the  barons  and  judges  of  the  reahn  ir,  to  have  their  ad- 
vice.  The  afFair  being  maturely  examined,  he  pafled  a  judg- 
ment in  which  both  kings  thought  proper  to  acquiefce^. 

There  is,  in  the  coU^on  <^  the  pubfick  ads,  an  a^ree*     ilSo. 
ment  between  Lewis  and  Henry,  to  go  together  to  the  Holy  v^-v— -^ 
Land.     But  as  this  record  is  without  date,  there  is  no  fixing  ^^'  ^"^* 
the  precife  time  K     Very  probably  it  was  made  whilft  Lewis  Brompt^°* 
was  at  Canterbury.     The  death  of  that  prince,  which  hap-  Diccto. 
pened  in  ii8o,  prevented  their  intended  expedition.     Philip  H^^"^^* 
his  fon,  who  was  afterwards  furnamed  the  Auguft,  mounted  ^a'd  byhis 
the  throne  of  France.  fon  Philip. 

Pope  Alexander  IIL  departed  this  life  alfo  in  the  year  1 1 8 1 ,  ^^^* 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Lucius  III,  ^  °^   ' 

Whatever  appearance  of  tranquillity  there  was  then  in  the    i  i8r. 
court  of  England,  ambition,  luft,  jeabufy,   in  a  word,  ail  i— "v-^^ 
the  paffions  that  raife  the  ftrongeft  emotions  in  the  heart  of '-'•<=»«•  "***« 
man,  exercifed  their  empire  over  the  whole  royal  family.  Mrp»ris. 
Young  Henry  was  highly  difpieafed  to  have  the  title  of  king  The  fbte  of 
without  the  power.    The  king,  his  father,  who  had  all  his^^j^^f^o^ 
life  been  a  flavc  to  his  luft,  had  not  loft  his  amorous  indina^   ^^*°  ' 
dons,  though  he'was  in  his  fiftieth  year.     He  was  fallen  in  love  Brompt. 
with  Alice  of  France,  deiigned  for  his  fon  Richard,  and  moftP'  ^^S^» 
hiftorians  intimate,  the  young  princefs  was  too  condeicend-  Ho?ed, 

f  That  is,  Jie  conveoed  at  Weft;         k  This  yen  kiag  Henry,  the  Micri 

minilcr,    the  fiift  Sunday  in  Lent,  a  went  over  into  Normandy,  where  he 

g eat  council  or  parliament  j  or,  aa  kept  his  £af!cr,  and  retunicd  to  Eng- 
rompton  has  it,  the  archbifliopa,  bi'>  land,  July  25.  Diccto.  After  his  re- 
Aope,  abbcyts,  deans,  atchdcaconB,  earis,  turn,  he  fent  his  jnftkiuiei  throughout 
baraoa,  and  grent  men  of  England.  Engjand,  ordering  both  rich  ind  poor 
Brompt.  Hoved.  to  provide  them&lvei  with  arms,  at 
b  You  have  the  particulars  of  this  their  own  charge.  His  reguhtions  abont 
€0Btniverfy,  and  the  king*s  ju^nxot,  this  matter  were  as  follow :  x.  Who* 
in  the  coUcdion  of  pui^ck  ads.  .  Tom.  foerer  hath  a  kQ}ght*s  fee,  ihall  have  a 
I.  4»— -50.  Rapin.-^^  1179*  Rich-  coat  of  mail,  an  helmet,  a  /hield,  and 
aid  de  Lucy,  reiigncd  l^b  place  of  jnfti-  a  lance  ;  and  every  knight  (hall  havefo 
dcr  of  England  ;  upon  which,  king  manv  coats  of  mail,  helmets,  ihields, 
Henry,  calling  a  great  council  atV^d-  and  lances,  as  he  hath  knights  fees. 
Hot,  divided  England  in  four  parts  or  a.  Every  free  layman,  that  hath  in 
tircuttiy  and  appointed  five  perfons  to  goods  Or  rerft,  to  the  value  of  fixteen 
adminifterjufticemeachdiftri^,  whofe  marks,  (hall  have  a  coat  of  mail,  an 
names  fee  ia  Hoved.  p.  590,  501.  But  helmet,  a  ihield,  and  a  langet  3.  E- 
this  next  year  Ranulph  de  Clanville  very  free  layman^  that  hath  in  goods 
was  made  Jafticier.  Hoved.— Augaft  ten  marks,  fhall  have  an  iron  gorget, 
271  1x79*  King  Henry  called  to  an  an  iron  cap,  and  a  lance.  4.  AH  bur- 
account  the  ticccomites,  or  iheiiits.  gefles,  aA4  the  whole  community  of 
Diceto;  freemen,  fliall  haire  a  wambais,  (i.  e» 
>  Brompton  lays,  it  was  made  Sq»-  a  horfeman's  coat)  a  cap  of  iron^  and 
tember  ax,  X178,  at  Roan.  a  lance^  ice.    See  Hoveden. 

Vol.  U.  Y  ing. 
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ing.    Richard  demanded  leave  to  confummate  his  marriage  ^^ 
but  more  to  have  a  pretence  to  complain,  than  from  a  defire 
to  efpoufe  a  princefs  Aifpec^ed  by  all  the  world  of  a  criminal 
commerce  with  her  future  father-in-law.     Geoffrey  being 
now  in  his  four  and  twentieth  year,  was  tired  with  being  un- 
der the  guardianfhip  of  the  king  his  father^   who,   on  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  protection,  with-held  Bretagne  from  him. 
John  was  ftill  more  difpleafed  to  have  nothing  fettled  upon 
him,  whilft  bis  brothers  were  fo  well  provided  for.     How- 
ever, as  .the  king  fhowed  a  great  aiFe£tion  for  him,  it  was 
very  probable,  before  his  death  he  would  provide  for  a  fon  he 
fo  tenderly  loved.     Queen  Eleanor  was  ftill  a  prifoner,  not- 
withfiaadmg  the  interceflion  of  hei  fons  for  her  releafe. 
Henry  (ow%      Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fcntiments  of  his  three  eld- 
diffcijtjou     ^  fonj.     Though  he  carefully  concealed  his  fears^  he  was 
JJ^j"?  "     appriehenfive,    that   another  confpiracy,     like  the  former^ 
Gervjs.        would  rob  him  of  the  crown  in  his  old  age.    To  fcreen  him- 
Diccto.        fgif  {^Q^  jj^jf  prafiices,  he  believed  .the  befl:  way  would  be^ 
M?Pari9;     ^^  fow  diflention  among  them,  left  their  union  (hould  one 
day  prove  fatal  to  him.     For  that  purpofe,  he  hinted  to  his 

*  eldeft  fon,  that  his  brothers  ought  to  do  him  hom9ge  for  the 
dominions  they  poflefted,  or  at  leaft,  bore  the  titles  of.  The 

•  •  young  king  gladly  embraced  this  propofal,  and  reiblved  to 
.  -  demand  homage  of  his  brothers.  But  they  were  by  no  means 
difpofed  to  comply.  Richard  affirmed,  the  duchy  of  Guienne, 
.  which  was  to  be  his  portion,  was  hot  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
tngland,  and  in  that  he  was  very  right.  Geoffrey  had  not 
altogether  the  iame  reafon  to  be  excufed,  flnce  he  knew,  the 
duchy  of  Bretagne  held  of  Normandy.  But  it  was  neceiTary 
the  king  ftlould  refign  Normandy  to  his  eWeft  fon,  otherwife 
he  could  have  no  right  to  demand  homage.  Mean  time,  the 
father  had  no  intention^  to  diveft  himfelf  of  that  duchy  be- 

•  fore  his  deaths  irt  favour  of  a  fon,  whofe  ambition  was  too 
well  known  to  him.  And  therefore,  Geoffrey  eluded  his 
brother's  demand*  He  feigned  however  to  remain  refpeS- 
fully  attached  to  the  king  his  father,  though  he  privately  held 
with  his  brother  Richard,  whofe  cafe  was  the  fame.    Young 

I  In  1177,  a  poptf^t  legate  threaten-  »d^  the  town  of  Bcfry,  &c.  acoording 

fcd  to  lay  all  Henry *s  dominions  under  to  the  artk-lcsof  marrhge  ;  and  to  hn  fon 

an  interdid,   unlefs  he  vrould  let  his  Henry  le  Vcxin  Francois,  as  had  been 

rpn  Richard  many  Alice  :  whereupon  ilipulated  between  them  ;  -  but  Lewis 

Henry  went  o^r  into  Normandy,  and  reefed,  and  Hemy  (kid,  his  Ton  Rich- 

had  a  confexmce,   September  2I1   mt  ard  ihould  not  marry  Alice.    However 

*"  Ivri,   with  the  king  of  France  j   and  the  two  kings  entered  into  a  treaty  of 

required  him  to  deliver  to  his  ion  Rich-  peace^  which  fee  in  Hovcdcn^  p.  570. 

bcnry. 
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tienry,  whom  the  king^  his  father,  had  politick!/  engaged  in    1 181. 
this  diipuce,  foon  difcovered  his  motive.     However,  he  ufed  ^-^^-^ 
a  profound  diffimulation,     Whilft  he  pretended  to  be  in- Walling^ 
cenfed  with  his  brothers,  he  took  private  meafures  with  them 
to  bereave  the  king  of  the  fupreme  power,  which  he  had  long 
wiihed  to  be  inve&d  with.     But  God  permitted  him  not  to 
purfue  the  execution  of  his  unjuft  defign  ^.     A  didemper 
which  took  him  out  of  the  world  ",   in  the  28th  year  of  his 
age,  freed  the  king  his  father  from  the  impending  danger. 
The  young  prince  was  now  gone  to  Guienne^  with  dengn 
to  excite  the  Gafcons  to  revolt,  when  he  was  feized  with  a 
flow  fever,  which  conftraincd  him  to  remain  in  the  caftle  of  ^5^^^ 
Martei,  in  Qucrcy.     As  foon  as  he  perceived  his  illnefs  grew  jjj"^^^^*"^ 
dangerous,  and  that  probably  he  £hould  never  recover,  he  Hoved.* 
cxpreiied  great  concern  for  all  he  had  done  or  projedled  a-  P-  ^*o- 
gainft  his  father.     He  even  defired  to  fee  him,  to  give  him  ^l^^JJ^ 
proofs  of  his  repentance.     Before  he  died,  he  had  the  fatif-  m.  Paxit. 
h&ion  of  receiving  a  ring  fent  him  by  the  king,  in  token  of 
his  pardon.     If  hiftorians  have  not  aggravated  the  prince's 
repentance,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  fincere*     He  flied 
abundance  of  tears  upon  receiving  the  ring,  and  finding  him* 
ftlf  at  the  point  of  death,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  laid  on  a  bed 
ftrewed  with  a(bes,  habited  in  fackdoth,  with  a  cord  about 
his  neck,  and  in  that  pofture  gave  up  the  ghoft  «.     The  fa- 
ther's tenderness  was  raifed  when  he  heara  of  his  fon's  death. 
Though  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  him,  he  fhowed 
an  extreme  concern  for  his  lofs.     But  in  all  appearance,  he 
was  foon  comforted. 

This  young  prince  was  certainly  endowed  with  excellent 
qualities,  perhaps  he  would  have  behaved  more  to  his  father's ' 
£itisfa£lion,  had  he  been  lefs  indulged  in  his  childhood.  The 
king's  extraordinary  fondnefs,  no  doubt,  helped  to  fpoil  him } 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reftraint  he  was  under,  after  his 
coronation,  caufed  him  to  confider  his  father  as  an  enemy. 
And  this  led  him  into  fundry  plots  to  dethrone  him,  till  at 
length  death  made  him  fee  things  in  another  light.  Marga- 
ret of  France,  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  died 

■  King  Htfnry  convened  about  this  then,  March  the  3d,  ri^^,    went  over 

time  a  great  council,  or  parliament,  at  from  Portfrnoiith  to  Normandy.  Diceco* 
Bkflioj>*t  Waltham,  near  Winchester,  &  Tunc  11,  in  11  S3.     Gervas. 

and  in  their  preience^  and  with  their  '    •  He   was   buried  at  firft  in   the 

approbation,    granted  money  for  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  at  Mans,  but  af- 

cnCide^  vjx.  forty  two  th.)u(aod  marks  terWards  removed  into  tiia  cathedral  of 

of  filver^  and  five  hundred  of  gold  j  and  Koan.     Diccto. 

Y  1  an 
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an  infant,  was  fent  home  to  king  Philip  her  brother^  who 
married  her  fome  time  after  to  Bcla,  king  of  Hungary. 

The  death  of  young  Heniy  put  a  flop  for  a  while  to  the 
troubles  that  were  going  to  di/turb  the  loyal  family.  Rich- 
ard, though  naturally  impetuous,  remained  (bme  time  in 
Juiet,  to  fee  how  the  king  would  behave  to  him  fincc  he  was 
ecome  his  heir  apparent. 

During  this  tranquillity  arrived  at  court,  Heraclitus,  patriarch 
of  Jcrufalem,  who  was  come  to  entreat  the  king's  aid  in  be- 
half of  the  chriftians  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  prefented  to 
him  the  keys  of  the  holy  fcpulchre,  and  tower  of  David,  in 
token  of  their  defire  of  having  him  for  their  fovereign,  as  bc-^ 
ing  grandfon  to  FulkofAnjou,  king  of  Jerufaleip.  Before 
an  anfwer  was  given  to  the  patriarch,  Henry  convened  an 
affembly  of  the  barons  at  Clerkenwell,  near  London,  where 
that  prelate  defcribed  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  calamities 
the  chriftians  of  Paleftine  groaned  under.  After  that,  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  kii^,  he  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  crown  of  Jerufalem.  But  this  compliment  was  too 
grofs,  fmce  it  was  notorious  that  Fulk,  grandfather  to  Hen- 

S,  wore  that  crown  in  right  of  his  fecond  wife,  whereas 
eoffrey,  father  to  Henry,  was  born  of  the  firft.  To  this 
harangue,  the  patriarch  added  a  letter  from  the  pope,  ad- 
drefled  to  all  chriftian  princes,  to  exhort  them  to  affift  their 
brethren  in  Paleftine.  Henry,  afking  the  opinion  of  his  ba- 
rons upon  the  patriarch's  propofals,  was  told,  it  was  judged, 
that  he  ought  not  to  venture  his  perfon  in  an  expedition  of 
that  nature,  but  that  a  fupply  of  money  would  fuffice.  The 
king  followed  their  advice,  and  furnifliing  the  patriarch  with 
a  coniiderable  fum  p,  contented  himfelf  with  giving  his  fab- 
jefts  leave  to  take  the  crofs,  without  embarking  himfelf  in 
the  emerprize.  Purfuant  to  the  king's  permiffion,  the  arch- 
biftioj>  of  Canterbury  **,  feveral  earls,  barons,  knights,  with 
multitudes  of  a  lower  rank,  prepared  for  the  yoyage.  But 
the  patriarch  willing  to  make  his  court  to  the  king,  told  him, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  that  he  fhould  have  preferred  his 
fingle  perfon  before  all  the  Englifh  that  were  engaged  in  the 
crufade  '. 

The 


•  p   Fifty  thoufand  marks  of  lilver, 
Gcivas. 

q  Ranulphf.ihe  jufticier,  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Roan,  bifliop  of  Dtirham, 
&c.    Hoved. 

r  Brompton  fays,  that  the  patriarch 
g.'ve  the  king  very  hard  words,  tv'hea 


he  went  with  hhn  to  the  fea  fide  }  and 
upon  the  king's  ftill  excufiog  himfelf 
from  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  becanfe 
his  fops  WD<ild  rebel  again  ft  him  in  hit 
abfence ;  the  patiiarch  in  great  anger 
icplled,  and  no  wonder,  for  from  the 
devil  they  came,  and  to  the  devil  they 
wouM 
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The  pope  was  not  pleafcd  with  Henry's  refufmg  to  take     1185. 
the  crofs.     Nay,  he  fhowed  his  refentment  by  denying  hiri),  L-— v^— /. 
in  bi^  turn,  certain  requefts,  which  he  would  have  granted,  ^'^^  P'^P* 
had  he  not  been  diflatisfied.     However,  not  to  difcourage  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
him  entireiy,  he  gave  him  leave  to  crown  hisyoungeft  Ton  priace  John. 
prince  John,  king  of  Ireland,  to  whoin  he  fent,  for  that  pur-  HoveJ. 
pofc,  a  crown  of  peacock's  feathers  interwoven  with  gqld. 
In  granting  this  favour,  he  exprefsly  referved  a  penny  from 
every  houfe  in  Ireland  yearly,  and  feveral  other  advantages, 
procuring  in  exchange  fox  his  leave,  which  coft  him  nothing, 
a  confiderable  addition  ta  his  revenue^.   As  foon  as  the  king 
received  the  pope's  anfwer,   he  knighted  prince  John,  and 
lent  him  governor  into  Ireland,    not  daring  to  have  him  John  matfe 
crowned  there,  left  Richard  fliould  make  it  a  pretence  to  afk  fr^i^d!'**^ 
the  fame  favour  in  England.     John  was  very  well  received  Cervafe. 
ia  the  ifland,  where  he  was  coniidered  as  the  future  fovereign.  Brompt. 
But  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  guided  ly  the  advice  of  fome  JJ^^^j^*,- 

{oung  peribns  that  attended  him  thither,  he  fo  alienated  the 
earts  of  the  IriQi,  that  the  king  was  forced  at  length  to  re- 
cal  him. 

Pope  Lucius  III.  dying  this  year.  Urban  III.  his  fuccef-  He  » re- 
fer, appointed  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  his  legate  in  q^/^q     . 
England^     Bs^ldwin,  a  Ciftercian  monk,  was  then  archbi- 
fhop, having'fucceeded  Richard,  who  died  in  1184. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  created  the  king  little  uneafinefs,  in  Urban  III, 
comparifoa  of  that  caufed  by  the  violent  temper  of  his  fon  gj^whi* 
Richard.     This  young  prince  having  lain  quiet  ever  fince  his  archbiihop. 
elder  brother's  death,  was  at  length  weary  of  a  ftate  fo  little  Gcttm. 
agreeable  to  his  humour.     He  had  been  in  Guienne,  where  ^!f^*^^, 
he  had  taken  upon  him  to  rule  with  an  abfolute  authority,  ^^  jq    * . 
without  any  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  king  his  father.     In  Guienne.  ^ 
this  he  was  fupported  by  the  Gafcohs  themfelves,  who  chofc  2*^' 
much  rather  to  have  a  fovereign  of  their  own  than  depend 
on  the  crown  of  England.     After  Richard    had    laboured     1186. 
fome  time  to  gain  that  province  to  his  intercfts,  he  went  y.^-'^r'-^ 
into  Poi<Stou,  and  drawing  fome  troops  together,  made  war  ^^^' ^?^" 
upon  the  Bretons,  who  had  difobliged  him.     GeofFrey,  hisjjj'/g/g^jj^, 
brother,  who  was  then  in  Bretagne,    furprifed  at  this  unex-  Hoved. 
pe£)ed  attack,  fpeedily  levied  a  fmall  army,  and  gave  him 
battle.     But  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in  numl>er,  he  was 
cafily  defeated.     Richard  Would  have  purfued  his  undertak- 

vouM  go.    This  he  faid,  reflc£^ing  on  have  flown  out  of  a  wmJow,  while  (lie 

anoM  ftoxy  of  a  certain  counteTsofAo-  was  at  mafs  againft  her  will,   and  wai 

joa,  the  kin^^s  great  grandmother,  who,  never  feen  afterNvard&.  Brompt.  p.  x  145. 
being  reclamed  a  witch;  wa$  £ud  to  , 

Y  3  ing. 
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ing,  if  the  dread  of  his  father,  who  was  preparing  to  come 

and  chaftife  him,  had  not  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Poi£tou« 

Henry  pre,  where  hc  pretended  to  ftand  upon  his  defence.     In  the  mean 

ch^ftifchim  ^*"^^>  Henry,  knowing  hi?  fon's  temper,  which  could  not  be 

Hovcd,      '  tamed  but  by  force,    had  prepared  an  army  fufficient  to  de- 

ftroy  all  his  hopes  of  refiftance.     But  before  he  proceeded  to 

extremities,  he  ferit  him  word,  it  was  his  abfolute  command 

that  he  ihould  not  concern  himfclf  any  more  with  the  affairs 

of  Guienne,  which  he  could  not  enjoy  till  after  the  death  of 

the  queen  his  mother,  ai>d,  upon  that  condition,  would  leave 

him  in  poflciBon  of  Poichi.    If  he  refufcd  to  obey,  hp  would 

not  only  compel  him  to  it,  but  like  wife  difinherit  him  of 

Richanl       the  crowH  of  England.     Richard,  terrified  at  thefe  threats, 

Ibhmitsl       ^d  the  king's  great  preparations,  thought  fit  to  comply  with 

his  will.    But  as  this  fubmiifion  was  forced,  he  was  uneafy  in 

his  mind,  the  efFcfts  of  which  foon  became  vifible.     The 

example  of  TVilliam  the  conqueror,  who  preferred  his  fe- 

cond  before  his  eldeft  fon,    feemed  to  authorize  the  king 

thus  to  threaten  Richard.     Accordingly  the  young  prince 

could  not  forbear  being  concerned,  in  a  dread  of  being  fup- 

E I  anted  by  one  of  his  brothers.  T'his  confideration  made 
im  keep  fair  with  his  father,  and  endeavour  to  curb  his  na- 
Death  of  tural  impetuoftty.  But  he  was  freed  m  part  from  his  fears  by 
^^^  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffry,  at  Paris,  where  hc  was  gone 
BTe&gnc.  ^o  ^ffft  *^  *  tournament  •.  This  prince,  who  had  a  daugh- 
Ccrytfc'  ter  called  Eleanor  S  left  Conftance  of  Bretagnc  his  wife  big 
Brompt.  ^f'lxjfi  child,  >yhp  was  quickly  after  delivered  of  a  fon  named 
*^-P*°'-     Arthur-. 

The  affiun       Hcnry  was  v^ry  defirous  of  having  the  guardianihip  of 

of  Brettgne.  thefe  infants,  for  a  pretence  to  keep  Bretagnc.     With  this 

o^^T,'     ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  a  journey  thither,  in  expeSation  of  obtaining 

{ioYcd. '      the  cpnfejit  of  the  ftates.     But  Conftance,  his  daughter-Fn- 

law,  ftrqngly  oppofcd  it,  She  affirmed,  that,  being  mother  of  the 

children,*  it  belonged  to  her  to  take  care  of  their  education* 

Moreover,  (hc  maintained,  they  had  no  claim  to  any  thing 

J:  11  after  her  fieath,  fmce  their  father  was  duke  of  Bretagnc 

only  In  her  right.     But  Henry,  as  grandfather,  pretended  to 

have  an  upqueilionable  title  to  the  guardianihip  of  his  grandr 

^nildrcn.     The  ftajes  of  Bretagnc,  who  were  more  afraid  of 

i  Our  hiAoriaQS  fay,  that  being  flu^g  '  The  king  of  France  demanded  tl^ 

from  his  borfe,  he  vru  unfortunately  guardianship  of  her  from  king  Henry^ 

trampled  to  death  before  he  could  he  but  cotild  not  obtain  it.     Hoved. 

taken  up.     But  the  French  writers,  n  The  next  year  flie  married  agaht 

who  (hould  know  beft,  tell  us  hc  died  Ranulph  earl  of  Chefter,  whom  king 

pf  a  fever.     He  wa8  buiied  in  Notre  Henry  knighted,  and  gave  him  the 


Pame  chureb,  faxldom  of  Rkbmood, 

hi? 
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bis  power  than  convinced  by  his  reafons,  were  jn  great  per-  1 186. 
plexfty.  Juftice  and  their  oWn  intereft  required,  tnat  Con-  W— >^«-v; 
ftance,  to  whom  the  duchy  belonged  by  inheritance,  fliould 
have  the  government,  fiut  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  fend  away  the  king  without  ibme  fatisfafHpn.  In 
£hort,  they  found  an  expedient  with  which  the  king  was 
well  enough  pleafed,  becaufe  he  faw  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  more.  The  duchefs  was  made  guardian  of  her  chiU 
dren,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  all  orders  and  publick  ads  ' 

fliould  run  jointly  in  her's  and  her  fon^s  name,  but  with  this 
provilb,  that  nothing  of  moment  fliould  be  tranfaded, 
without  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  king  of  England.  Be- 
fore he  quitted  Bretagne,  Henry  caufed  the  ftates  to  fwear 
feal^  to  young  Arthur  as  their  fovcreign.  He  was  appre- 
henUve  in  cafe  Conftance  fliould  marry  again,  and  have 
children  by  a  fecond  hulband,  flie  would  prefer  them  before 
thofe  by  the  firft. 

Henry  would  not  perhaps  have  been  fatisfied  with  what  he  Philip  fbmif 
had  obtained  of  the  Bretons,  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  ^f^^]^' 
Philip  king  of  France,  would  have  interpofed  in  the  affair.^]*'     **" 
Tliis  prince  though  very  young,  was  meditatine;  grand  pro- 
jeds.     He  could  not  help  fliowing  fome  uneannefs,  that  fo 
many  provinces  of  his  kingdom  ffiould  be  pofleiled  by  the 
Englifh.    Since  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  had  formed  a 
defign  to  wreft  them  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  embrace  for 
that  purpofe,  all  opportunities  that  fliould  offer.    Purfuant  to 
this  refolution,  he  imagined,  the  diflenfion  between  Henry 
and  his  fon  Richard,  prefented  him  with  a  favourable  junc- 
ture, which  he  fliould  not  negled.    He  was  perfuaded,  thefe 
princes  being  divided  and  unarmed,  and  not  fufpeding  they 
were  going  to  be  attacked,  he  might  v^ry  poffibly  take  from 
them  fome  part  of  their  dominions  in  France.     In  this  be-  He  com- 
lief  he  made  extraordinary  preparations,  upon  fuch  preten-  «"^n««  * 
ces  as  ferved  beft  to  conceal  the  real  motive.    As  foon  as  he  Cemfc. 
was  ready  to  aft,  he  fumnioned  Richard  to  appear  and  do 
him  homage  for  Poi£lou,  and  required  king  Henry  to  reflore 
the  Vexin  with  all  Margaret's  dowry,  his  eldeft  fon's  widow. 
But  he  found  he  had  taken  his  meal'ures  wrong.    For  Henrv  Truce  be- 
and  Richard,  uniting  for  their  common  intereii*,  kept  him  lo^weenth* 
employed,  one  in  Normandy,  the  other  in  Guiennc,  that  he  ^^^^l**"* 
was  forced  to  fue  for  a  true,  which  was  granted  him  for  two  Oervafe. 
years. 

Having  experienced  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  compafs    uSy, 
his  ends,  unlefs  he  fomented  the  difcord  between  Henry  and  ^ 
}Cichard»  he  did  Qot  long  defer  his  endeavours.     To  fucceed' 

y  ^  the 
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the  mor^  eaitly»  be  qrdered  it  (b»  that  during  the  tructy  Ri-' 
chard  paid  him  a  vifi^  at  Paris,  where  he  feemlngly  gave  hioi 
Philip  fe-     a  very  hearty  welcome,  and  even  admitted  him  to  his  bed. 
chari.         Thefe  careffes  wrought  a  Mdcn  effcft  in- the  mfnd  of  the 
Hoved.        EngliOi  (Prince)  who  never  once  fufpeded  the  piotive.     In  a 
Diceto.        ii(t|e  time  he  entertained  fo'  %ong  an  afPedtion  for  Philip, 
that  he  imparted  to  him  all  his  reafons  for  being  difiatisiie4 
with  his  father.    Philip  pretended  to  pity  him,  and  have  his 
intereft  very  ntuch  at  heart.  He  wondered  with  him,  jthat  the 
king  his  father  Qiould  treat  him  fo  harihly»  and,  after  crown- 
ing his  elder  brother  in  a  lefs  advanced  age,  ihould  refufe  faini 
the  fame  favour.     He  artfully  hinted,  there  was  reafon  to 
fear,  he  had  formed  a  defign.to  place  on  the  throne  his 
'youngcft  fon  John,  of  whom  he  ytsls  very  fond.  From  thefe 
confiderations  it  was  natural  to  infer,  a  neceifity  ot  taking 
care  to  *preve;it  fo  unjuit  a  proceeding.     Richard  receive^ 
thefe  marks  of  affeftibn  with  that  earneft|ie(s  and  confi-.  , 
dence,  that  Philip  was  in  great  Hopes  of  attaining  his  ends. 
CoTxipUints       Mean  time,  Richard's  long  ftay  a]t  Paris  inade  his  father 
of  Richard  extremely  uneaiy,  who  never  cealed  fending  for  him.     He 
father^"    was  quickly  fenlible,  his  fufpicions  were  not  groundlcfs.     At 
Ho\td.    '    the  time  the  truce  was  about  to  expire,  Richard,  without 
quitting  the  court  of  France,  openly  complained  of  his  fa- 
ther's preventing  him  from  confummating  his  marriage  with 
the  princefs  defigned  for  his  wife.   But, as  Henry  mi|ht  lecal 
him  on  pretence  of  iblemniaung  the  nuptials,  he  had  another 
excufe  ready.     He  pretended  to  have  private  intelligence  that 
the  king  defigned  to  apprehend  him,  and  keep  him  in  cufto- 
dy,  in  order  to  place  with  the  more  eafe  his  younger  fon  on 
the  throne.    Xbefe  proceedings  of  Richard  threw  Henry  into 
great  perplexity.   Heptrceiv^,  this  affair  might  be  attended 
with  ill  Confequences,  unlets  a  means  was  found  to  draw  his 
fon  from  Philip.   But  this  was  no  eafy  matter,  if  Richard 
himfelf  was  unwilling.     As  the  main  bufinefs  therefore  was 
to  gain  his  fon,  he  privately  difpatched  a  trufty  meflengei;, 
who  made  him  fenfible,  he  had  imprudently  fallen  into  the 
king  of  France's  fnare,  whofe  fole  aim  was  to  fow  diilenfion 
between  him  and  bis  father,  in  order  to  make  an  advantage 
He  i«turi»   of  their  miftinderftanding.     Richard  being  prevailed  upon  by 
home.'  •     thefe  rembiiftrances,  fuddenly  left  the  court  of  FraiKe,  and 

returned  to  the  king. 

The  taking       The  truce  being  expired,  the  two  monarchs  took  up  arms 

of  jerofHicm  again.     Bui  juft  as  they  were  renewing  their  hoftiiities,  their 

^lau    *^*  antmofity  was  fufpended  for  a  while,  upon  the  melancholy 

news  that  the  city  of  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Saladin,  fultan 

of 
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•f  Babylon^  and  that  Guy  de  Luri^nan,  the  laft  that  fwayed     1187. 
the  fceptre  of.  that  kingdom,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  infi-  v.— ^/-«l«r^ 
deb.     As  the  unioti  of  the  chriftians  had  formerly  been  the  ^p^<*- 
means  of  conquering  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  their  dif-  cl^a^ 
fenfion  was  the  cauie  of  its  deftrudion,  after  fubfifting  near  Brompt. 
a  whole  century.     This  news,  which  threw  the  princes  of  ciementin. 
Europe  into  great  confternation,  was  particularly  fatal  to  ^^- 
pope  Urban  ifl.  who  died  with  grief.     He  was  foon  follow-  Brompton* 
ed  by  Gregory  VIIL  his  fucccfTor,  >yho  fitting  in  the  papal 
duir  but  three  months,  made  room  by  his  death  for  Cle- 
ment III. 

The  two  kings  of  France  and  England  were  very  fenfibly  Philip  and 
affcascd  with  the  chriftians  late  lofs  m  the  eaft.     Their  zeal  ^^J^ 
being  rouzed  upon  that  occafion,  they  refolved,  with  one^j^^^^^ : 
confent,  to  drop  their  private  quarrel  for  the  caufe  of  God  thecrofs. 
(for  fo  it  was  termed  in  thofe  days)  and  meet  at  Gifors,  to  ^^^p^: 
eoniider  of  means  to  remedy  this  misfortune.    At  this  inter-  cervafe!^ 
view,  their  Arft  bufinefs  was  to  renew  the  truce.    Then  the  Hdved. ' 
two  monarchs,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was 
prefent  at  the  conference,    took  the  crofs,    diftinguifliing 
^mfelves  by  three  different  colours,    Philip  chofe  a  red» 
Heruy  a  white,    and  the  earl  of  Flanders  a  grey,  croft. 
Thofe  of  their  fubjedls  that  engaged  in  the  cruf^e  imiuted 
them  in  this  diftin&ion  of  colours  v. 

But  the  zeal  (hown  by  the  two  kings  was  not  long-lived.     1 188. 
Their  ardour  foon  gave  place  to  an  animofity  fo  much  the  u^v— ^^^ 
more  furprifmg,  as  the  occafion  was  of  little  moment.  Prince  Q"*^J*!*- 
Richard,  who  was  to  be  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  ^^^and 
having  occafion  for  a  fum  of  money,  came  to  Poidou  to  the  earl  of . 
raife  it.     Whilft  he  was  employed  in  this  affair,  one  of  Ray-  Tholoafc. 
mund  carl  of  Tholoufc's  officers,  paffing  through  his  terri-  S^^; 
fortes  and  giving  him  fome  caufe  of  difguft,   he  committed  Gerras, 
him  to  prikm.     Raymund,  having  notice  of  it,  ordered,  by 
way  of  reprifal,  two  Poidlevin  gentlemen  to  be  taken  up, 
as  they  were  going  by  Tholoufe,  in  their  return  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  St.  James  of  Compoftella.     Thefe  violent  pro- 
ceedings caufing  a  very  warm  quarrel  between  the  two  prin- 

w  After  which  king  Heniy  came  to  they  hid  pak!  the  utmoft  farthing. 
Ciigland  and  landed  at  Winchclfca,  Hn\ed.  Gervafe  complains,  that  dur- 
lan.  29.  Gervaie.  After  his  return,  ing  t?ie  year  1188,  all  England  was 
he  fent  his  colle^ois  throughout  Eng-  grievoufly  oppreffed  about  the  tenths, 
land }  and  pitching  upon  the  richefl  in  (or  tax  for  the  crufade.)  The  Engli/h 
every  city,  for  inAance^  twro  hundred  paid  above  feveaty  thou(and  pounds  to - 
in  London,  and  one  hundred  in  Ycrlc,  waids  it,  and  the  Jews  in  England  fix- 
obliged  thetn  to  make  him  prcfcnts  ;  ty  thoufand  pounds.  Hoved,  *  * 
kck  as  refttfady  were  impnfoncd,  till 

ces. 
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ceSy  Richard  took  occafion  to  revive  the  pretenfions  of  the 
'  houfe  of  Poi£k)ii  to  the  earldom  of  Tholoufe.     This  fur- 
Corvas.       niflied  him  with  a  pretence  to  enter  earl  Raymund's  country 
with  a  powerful  army,  where  he  became  mafter  of  Moiflac, 
and  feveral  other  places.     Raymund  finding  himfelf  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  of  which  he  did  not  queftion  but  the  king 
of  £ngland  was   the  author,    demanded    the  affiftance  of 
France.     Though  Philip  knew  better  than  the  carl  of  Tho- 
Joiife,  and  was  very  fenfible,  Richard  might  pofTibly  under- 
take the  war  without  his  father's  knowledge,  he  pretended 
to  believe  it  done  by  Henry's  orders.     Accordingly,  under 
colour  of  aflifting  the  earl  of  Tholoufe,  his  vaflal,he  made  a. 
Tlievar  re- diverfion  in  Berry,  and  took  IfToudun.     This  was  the  occa- 
^^^m'v  ^*^"  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  rupture  between  the  two  kings,  when  they 
anfTHenrV.^  feemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  death  and  deftru£tion  againtt 
Cetras.       the  infidcls. 

Jfompton.        The  beginning  of  this  war  not  being  remarkable,  it  will  be 
K^ar'd       nccdlefs  to  relate  the  particulars.    It  is  fufficient  to  take  no- 
fors  over  to  tice  of  the  confequcnces,  which  proved  very  fatal  to  the  king 
the  Icipg  of  of  England.     Whilft  it  was  vigoroufly  profecuted  on  both 
Bron^t.      ^*'  *"  ®"  *  fudden,  and  when  Henry  leaft  expeded  it, 
his  fon  Richard  left  him,  and  went  to  the  king  of  France. 
Very  probably,  this  was  cfFeded  by  Philip's  intrigues,  which 
lticliard*8    the  hiftorlans  have  not  taken  care  to  unfold,     fie  this  as  it 
complaints.  ^j|j^  Richard  pretended  to  have  two  occafions  of  complaint 
againft  the  king  his  father.     The  firft  was,  that  he  detained 
from  him  the  princefs  Alice,  and  had  oiFered  Philip,  who  preflC- 
ed  him  to  have  the  nuptials  folemnized,  to  marry  her  to  princ6 
John  upon  more  advantageous  terms.     Whether  this  was 
Cervas.       fad,  or  Philip  had   told  him  a  falfity  to  fet  him  at  variance 
with  Henry,  he  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  a  pro- 
ject was  formed  to  deprive  him  of  his  birth-right,  and  place 
his  younger  brother  on  the  throne.     The  other  occafion  of 
complaint  was,  that  Philip  offering  to  confent  to  a  truce, 
Henry  refufed  it,  affirming  it  was  better  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  adjuft  their  refpeftive  pretenfions,  before  they  engaged  in 
their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.     This  difpleafed  Richard, 
and  his  reafon  was,  becaule,  by  a  peace,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  reftore  his  cohqueft  upon  the  earl  of  Tholoufe, 
whereas  by  a  truce  he  would  have  kept  poffeffion. 
1189.    *    Richara's  defedion  vexed  the  king  his  father,  as  much  as 
c— v-*-J  it  rejoiced  Philip,  who,  from  that  time,  had  a  great  advan- 
ncnry  tiies  ^^ge  over  his  enemy.    In  withdrawing,  Richard  let  againft  the 
f^^kTpeace.  ^*"S*  part  of  hjs  provinces  in  France,  and  thereby  almofl: 
rfovr(>.       difabled  him  to  maintain  th^  war.    For  (hi$  reafon  Henry 
'>'v^s.  •    battened 
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haftened  the  conclullon  of  the  peace.  But  Philip  propofed 
fuch  hard  terms,  that  they  could  not  be  accepted.  He  re-  v 
quired,  that  the  marriage  between  Richard  and  Alice  fllould 
be  confummated,  and  the  prince  crowned  before  his  father's 
deadi,  that  his  right  to  the  crown  might  not  be  difputed  for 
die  future.  Henry  could  not  relifh  tbefe  conditions.  His 
love  for  Alice  would  not  fufler  him  to  fee  her  in  the  arms 
of  another,  and  perhaps  there  were  very  ftrong  reafons  a- 
gainft  bis  giving  her  to  his  fon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
experienced  to  his  coft  the  ill  confequences  of  crowning  his 
eldeft  fon  Henry,  to  be  willing  to  run  the  fame  hazard  for 
one,  who  feemed  no  lefs  dangerous  than  his  brother.  This 
firft  attempt  failing,  Henry  made  another  efFort  for  a  peace, 
but  found  that  Philip,  2;rown  more  untra6tab]e,  added  a  new- 
article.  He  demanded  that  Henry  fhould  carry  prince  John  Gemfe. 
to  the  Holy  Land,  left,  in  Richard's  abfence,  he  fhould  ^'^^^^^^1^ 
the  crown,  in  cafe  their  father  died  in  the  expedition.  Henry, 
offended  at  Philip's  interpoling  thus  in  his  family  affair?, 
broke  off  the  negotiaton.  This  rupture  con^rmea  Richard 
in  his  fufpicion  that  his  father  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the 
crown,  and  give  it  to  his  younger  brother. 

.   All  hopes  of  peace  vaniihing  *,  Philip  received  Richard's  PhiKp  re- 
homage  for  all  the  provinces  in  France  belonging  to  ^he^JJ^,^]* 
crown  of  England,  pretending  Henry  had  incurred  the  guilt  mage, 
of  rebellion,  in  warring  againft  his  fovereign.  Gcnafe. 

This  ftep  being  taken,  the  effufion  of  chriftian  blood  was  ^^^. 
renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  the  zeal  exprcffed  fj^^  hit 
againft  the  infidels  infenfibly  cooled.     Henry  lay  under  a  French  fub- 

freat  difadvantage  in  this  war.    Moft    of  his  fubjefts  in^^J^ 
ranee  had  abandoned  him  and  joined  with  his  fon.     This^^^   ' 
revolt  was  fo  general,  that  keeping  his  Chriftmas  at  Sau-  Bromptra. 
mur,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  nimJelf  attended  but  with* 
three  or  four  nobles.     His  vexation  was  farther  increafed  by  m.  Parii. 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  following  campaign.     His  troops,  every  He  is  evciv 
where  defeated,  were  at  length  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  num-  whew  de-  , 
ber,  that  it  was  npt  in  his  power  to  continue  the  war.     His  ^**J\.   ^ 
affairs  being  in  this  wretched  condition,  he  defired  the  pope  the^wp^ 
to  interpofe  his  authority  and  procure  a  peace.     But  this  me-  Hbred. 
thod  proved  ineffedlual.     Indeed,  the  pope  fent  legates  into  **•  ^^•' 
prance,  who  (hrjsatcned  Philip  with  excommunication,  in 
cafe  he  prevented  the  king  of  England  from  accomplifliing 
\ns  vow.     But  tbefe  menaces  had  not  the  expe&ed  effcd. 

9  At  their  M  conference,  they  agreed  upon  %  truce  till  Jaooary  14,   n^f 
Kofcd,  . 
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1x89.  '^^^  French  monarch  fiercely  replied,  the  pope  had  no  right 
w-v*«iiJ  to  intermeddle  In  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  efpecially 
PhUip'i  le-  when  the  bufinefs  in  hand  was  the  chaftiiing  a  vaflal  who 
kpitw.  ***^  audacioufly  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  Adding;,  with 
Hoved!  an  infulting  air,  He  did  not  queftion  but  that  the  fmell  of 
p.  652.  [the  kinp;  of  England's]  fterlings  made  the  legates  talk  in 
Henry  it  that  ftram  ^.  Henry,  dreading  the  confequences  of  fo  unfor- 
forced  to  tunate  a  war,  and  findiog  the  pope  could  do  him  no  fervice, 
Phiif  ^t^**  was  forced  at  length  to  agree  to  the  terms  Philip  was  pleafed 
ternu/       to  impofe  upon  him,  the  principal  of  which  were  theie  *. 

The  articles     That  all  Henry's  fubjeSs,  as  well   Englifh  as  French, 
of  the  peace,  fhould  fwear  fealty  to  Richard ;  and  that  thofe  who  had  fided 
Brady?^'    ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^9  fliould  not  retum  to  the  father  till  within  one 
Hored,       month  before  he  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land« 
^  ^53-  That  the  two  kings,  with  prince  Richard,  (hould  meet  at 

Vczclay  in  le  Nivernois,  in  order  to  begin  their  journey. 

That  all  the  king  of  England's  fu^je£is  Ihould  have  free 
paflage  all  over  Ft^ance,  paying  only  the  old  cuftoms. 

That  Henry  (hould  be  ooliged  to  pay  the  king  of  France 
twenty  thou(and  marks,  for  the  damages  fuftained  in  the 
war  *. 

That  all  the  barons  of  the  king  of  England  (hould  fwear, 
'   that  in  cafe  he  violated  the  treaty,  they  would  af&ft  the 
king  of  France  againft  him. 

That  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Mans  (hould  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Philip,  till  the  king  of  England  performed  all  thefe 
articles. 

It  was  with  extreme  relu&ancy  that  a  prince  of  fo  high 

a  fpirit  as  Henry,  ftooped  to  fuch  hard  conditions.    The 

remembrance  of  the  advantages,  he  had  all  along  obtained 

.  oyer  France  before  this  fatal  war,  inftead  of  comforting  him, 

.  ferved  only  to  render  his  cup  the  more  bitter.     Upon  this 

mortification  followed  another,  which  he  could  not  refift. 

£Thiff^  He  difcovered,  that  during  the  late  war,   his  beloved  fon 

John  had"  J^^  held  intelligence  with  Philip,    and  was  concerned  in 

heia  intelli*  all  his  brother's   plots  to  dethrone  a  father,  who  had  ever 

grace  witU   fl^own  a  tender  affedion  for  him.     His  grief  threw  him  into 

Richard.  ® 


Brompt, 


y  Richard  had  like  to  have  tpn  the  Richard  ihould  choofe,   and  that  ihe 

legate  through  ^ylth  his  fword,  if  he  fhould  be  married  to  him  at  his  returo 

had  not  been  hindered.     M.  Paris.  frona  Jetufalem.     Hovtd. 

f-  This  peace  was  concluded  ahout         a  Thirty  thoufand  pouiids  to  th$ 

the  Iatt«r  end  of  June. -The  firft  king  of  Fnuice,  and  twenty  thouiaad 

article  was,  That  Alice  (hould  be  de-  tothebarontof  thatkingdo|n,  Gema*, 
Jiveitd  to  one  perfon  in  five  whom  earl 
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lb  Tiolcnt  a  paffionS  that  he  cuffed  the  day  (^  his  btrthv    11 89. 
and  uttered  imprecatiotis  agatnft  his  fom,  which  the  btfliops  Kmtt^^x*^ 
dien  prefent  could  never  bring  him  to  rtvcke.    Shoitiy  after,  Hecurfeshia 
he  feli  iick  at  Chinon,  and   perceiving  his  end  approached,  ^'^^  ^ 
cauied  himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  church  before  the  altar,  chin^.* 
where,  after  confeffing  himfelf,  and  expreffing  fome  figns  oifBtompt. 
repentance,   be  expir^»    His  eyes  were  no  fooner  clofcd****^* 
bttt  bis  domeflicks  all  left  htm,  nay  fome  had  even  the  in- 
fblence  to  ftrip  Urn  and  leave  him   quite  naked  in  the 
church.     His  corps  was  removed  to  Fontevraud,  where  he 
was  buried  according  to  lus  own  order  ^.    An  extraordinary  fCs  coips 
accident  rendered  the  removal  of  his  body  very  remarkable,  ^'^^f^^ 
His  fon  Richard  coming  to  meet  the  funeral  pomp,  in  order  i^^^, 
to  attend  his  father  to  his  grave,  upon  his  approach,  the  Brompr.* 
blood  in  great  abundance  guihed  out  of  the  mouth  and  noftrits  ^  "5'- 
of  the  corpfe.    Richard,  though  naturally  very  hard-hearted,    °^* 
was  to  moved  at  this  fight,  that  he  burft  out  into  tears, 
and  openly   accuied  himieif  of  being  the  occafion  of  his 
father's  death. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Henry  IL  one  of  the  moft  illuftri-  chanaer  of 
ous  princes  of  his  time,  both  for  greatnefs  of  genius  and  Henry  ii. 
extent  of  dominions.    The  mixture  of  vices  and  virtues,  ^^^* 
in  this  monarch,  makes  it  difficult  to  give  him  a  general  ii^^i^k 
charader  that  perfe£Uy  agrees  with  him.     He  was  valiant, 
prudent,  generous,  politick,    ftudious,  learned,    and  of  an 
exalted   genius  **.     On  the  other  hand,   he  was  exceffive 
haughty,  of  an  immeafiirable  ambition  *,  and  a  boundlefs 
hift.     Never  fatisfied  with  love  or  empire,  he  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  purfuit  of  new  conquefts  in  both.     He  attempted  the  Bramptos,. 
chafti^  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,    not  excepting  theP-i<5<* 
princeis  defigned  for  his  own  fon  ^ :  Failings,  v^ich  in  great 

h  Brompton  fayfl,  that  hit  srief  at  that  hunted  in  his  forefts,  only  im- 

thi9>  was  the  occafion  of  hh  death,  prifoning  them.     He  was  very  boun« 

Brompt.  tiful   to    the   widows    and     orphans. 

^  He  was  intened  in  the  choir  of  the  There  being  a  famine  in  Mans  and  An- 

nunnery  which  be  himfelf  had  founded,  jou,  in  1 176^  he  fupplied  ten  thouraxfd 

with  defign  to  be  buried  there.  A  ftately  people  with  food  out  of  his  ftores,  from 

tomb  has   been  fince  enroled  for  him  April  i,  till  the  corn    was  fipe.    He 

and  Eleanor  his  queen,  as  alio  for  his  never  laid  any  Jieavy  tax  or   tribute 

ion  king  Richard  and  his  quesn,  at  the  upon  his  fubje^.     He  took  care    to 

charge  cSF  the  lady  abbefs  Jeanoe  Bap-  £eoxn  wrecks,  and  laid  heavy  penalties 

tide  de  Bourbon,  natural  daughter  to  upon  any  that  (hould  plunder  upon  that 

king  Hem  y  the  fourth  of  France ;  their  occafion.     Brompt.  Diceto. 
e%tes  in  brafs,  which,  before  lay  in         «  He  faid  is  his  profperity,  the  whol^ 

other  parts  of  the  church,  being  re-  world  was  but  fulficient  for  one  great 

moved  and  placed  together  in  one  mo-  man. 

Aament«    See  Sand&rd*s  geaeal.  hif-  f  An  hUlorian  fays,  he  bad  a  mind 

tory  of  the  kfngs  of  Bngkind.    p.  64,  to  marry  her,  and  applied  to  Hugo  the 

65.  pope's  legate,  in  order  to  be  divorced 

*  He  was  very  mild  towards  thofi;  iirom  his  queen  iieanor.     Brompt. 

meafure, 


Bronipt. 
xiovcd. 


His  lawful 
ifluc. 

Hovcd. 
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mestfure,  balance  all  his  noble  endowments.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reigny  which  was  one  of  the  happieft  for  fome 
years,  there  was  not  in  Europe  a  king  morp  feared  or  re- 
fpeded.  Encircled  with  glory  and  honour,  which  feemed 
to  promife  him  ^reat  profperity,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
happieft  prince  in  the  world,  before  Becket's  affair  inter- 
rupted his  felicity.  But  that  fatal  quarrel,  which  created 
him  fo  many  troubles,  being  followed  by  diilenfions  in  his 
family,  he  beheld  the  happinefs^  which  till  then  had  at-- 
tended  him,  turned  into,  misfortunes.  However,  if  this 
prince  was  unhappy,  his  misfortunes,  fell  only  on  his  own 
head  and  not  on  his  kingdom,  which  had  never  been  in 
fo  flourifhinz  a  condition  as  in  his  reign.  By  bis  acceflion  to 
the  crown,  England  became  one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftates 
in  Europe,  and  began  from  that  time  to  be  on  a  level  with 
France,  to  which  before  it  was.  much  inferior.  Beiides  the 
large  and  rich  provinces  annexed  in  his  time  to  the  Ehglifh 
monarchy)  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  i$  what  gives  a  great 
iuftre  to  his  reign,  and  ought  to  render  his  memory  dear 
to  the  Englifh.  He  died  on  the  fixth  of  July  in  1189,  and 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  ^,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  four  years, 
eight  months  and  twelve  days  <. 

Of  the  five  fon^  he  had  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne  his  wife, 
Richard  and  John  only  furvived  him :  GeoiFrey,  his  third 
fon,  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  I  (hall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpfeak  hereafter.  Matilda,  his  eldeft  daughter^  mar- 
ried to  the  duke  of  Saxony  ^  died  immediately  after  him. 

Eleanor 


S  Seven  roooths  and  four  days,  fays 
Hovcden. 

h  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  king 
Henry*s  fon-in-law,  having  been  ac- 
oifed  of  treafcn  againft  the  emperor 
Fredcrick,was  condemned  to  banifhmcnC 
for  three  years,  and  deuiived  of  his  do- 
minions. Some  years  after  the  em- 
peror reftored  to  him  chat  part  of  them, 
containing  at  this  day  the  dutchies  of 
Hanover,  Zcll,  and  Wulfembutilc, 
From  this  duke  Henry  by  Matilda,  Is 
defccnded  his  prefent  majef^y  king 
George. 

I.  King  Henry  held  his  great  coun- 
cils or  parliaments,  at  the  ibllovving 
places.  In  z  I  ^4,  at  ChHftmas,  at 
Bcrmondfey.  (Gtr\'as.  p.  1377.)  la 
1155,  at  Wallingford.  (Id.  p.  1378.) 
In  1 163,  3  parliament.  (Hoved.p.  492. 


M.Paris,  p,  100.)  Another  at  Wood- 
ftock.  (Hoved.  p.  493.  M.  Paris,  p. 
10 T.)  one  at  Clarendon.  (Hoved.  Ger- 
vas.  ibid.)  one  at  Northampton,  0&, 
13,  (Hoved.  p.  494.  Diceto,  p.  537.) 
In  1 1 64,  a  parliament,  at  Weftmin- 
iler.  (Brompt.  p.  1058.)  In  11 66,  a 
parliament.  (M.  Weft.  p.  249.)  In 
1 1 70,  at  Windfor,  and  afterwards 
at  Wcihniofter.  (Brompt.  p.  jo6o. 
Hoved.  p.  518.)  One  at  Chriftmas. 
(Hoved.  p.  520,  521.)  ^"  'I7>>  on« 
was  held.  (Gcrvas.  p.  1399.)  In  1173, 
one  at  Weftminfter,  in  April,  (Cervas. 
p.  1424.)  In  1 175,  at  Woodftock, 
(Hoved.  p.  545.)  at  Reading  at  Whit- 
funtide,  (Brompt,  p.  i  loa.)  at  Vork. 
(Hoved,  p.  545.)  June  29. at  Gloccftcr, 
(ibid.)  Oftoher  6,  at  Windfor.  (Id, 
p.  1106,  1107.)  at  Northampton. 
(Cervas. 
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Eleanor  was  wife  to  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile,  and  Johanna 
to  William  II.  furnamed  tKe  good,  king  of  Sicily. 

Belides  his  lawful  IflTue,  Henry  had  two  natural  fons  by 
Rofamond  Clifford,  William  furnamed  Long-fwcird,  who 
was  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Geoffrey,  who  was  archbilhop 
of  York.  By  a  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Blewet,  Henry  had 
alio  another  natural  fon  colled  Morgan,  who  being  eledied 
biihop  of  Durham,  could  not  obtain  the  pope's  confirma- 
tion, becaufe  he  refufed  to  take  the  name  of  his  mother's 
father. 

Some  hiftocians  relate,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
there  was  found  in  the  church-yard  of  GlaUenbury  abbey,  a 
^rave'containing  three  bodies  laid  one  upon  another,  each 
m  a  coffin  by  itfelf.  It  was  pretended,  the  firft  was  ,Gui- 
neter's,  fecond  wife  of  the  great  Arthur ;  the  fecond.  Mo* 
dred*s  his  nephew;  and  the  third,  Arthur's  difttnguiflied 
by  a  leaden  crofs,  with  this  infcription.  Here  lies  the  il- 
luftrious  king  Arthur  in  the  ifle  ol  Avalon.  What  is  fur- 
ther 


His  bare 

iOue. 


It  is  pre- 
tencicd  chjt 
the  corps  of 
the  great 
Aithur  was 
found  in  this 
selgn. 
Brompt. 
p.  115A, 
&c. 


(Gervat,  p.  1433.  Biompt.  xioS.)  In 
T176,  Jaaoary  a6,  at  Northampton. 
{Diceto,  p.  588.  Hoved.  p.  548.)  one 
aboat  Whitfiintide.  (Brompt.  p.  rii2.) 
June  19,  at  Weftminfler.  (Dieeto, 
p.  586.)  June  29,  at  Northampton. 
(Brompt.  p.  iio8.)atWjnchefter.  (Id. 
p.  I  TOO.)  atChriftmas,  at  Northamp- 
ton, (lloved.  p.  553.  Brompt.  p.  11x7.) 
In  11779  at  Nforthampton.  Jan.  14, 
XBrompc.  p.  1 1 18.)  at  Ely  and  Wind- 
lor.   (Brompt.  p.  XI17.) 

II.  Remarkable  occurrences  :  King 
Henry  brought  into  England  the  An- 
gevin fafluon  of  wearing  ihort  cloaks, 
•or  mantles,  for  which  reafon  he  is 
femetimca  called  flioft  or  court-mantle. 
Brompt.  p.  1 1 50*— -About  11 76, 
London-bridge  began  to  be  built  with 
Stotx,  by  Peter  Coleman  a  prieft.  The 
king  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  fo  good  a  work:  a  cardinal,  who 
was  then  legate  here,  and  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  gave  one  thouland 
.marks  towards  it.  The  courfe  of  the 
river  was,  for  the  thne,  turned  another 
way  s  by  a  trench  caft  for  that  pur- 
-pofe,  beginning  at  Batterfea,  andcnd- 
.ing  about  Rotherhith.  It  was  thir^ 
three  years  in  bTiilding.  Stow's  fur- 
vey  part  I.  p.  53.— —In  1 178,  king 
Henry  laid  the  foundation  of  Warwick 


cattle.  9tow*«  chron.  p.  151.— In 
1x77,  the  Jews  obtained  permiffionto 
have  a  rh  irch^yard  near  every  town, 
virhere  they  lived  :  Before,  'they  had 
but  one  in  England ,  namely  at  Ixmdon, 
Brompt.  p.  1x29, 1 1531.  Hoved.  p.  568. 
III.  The  t%vo  firft  blanches  of  the 
royal  revenue  being  fpgken  of  already  ^ 
namely,  the  demeans  of  the  crown  and 
efcheats,  the  third  branch  is  the  feu- 
dal and  other  profits  arifing  fimm  thence, 
as  reliefs  upon  the  death  of  his  ancef- 
tor,  every  heir  that  held  his  lands 
by  barony,  or  knight's  iervtoe,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  the 
king,  on  his  taking  pofleflion  of  the 
inheritance.  Thefe  reliefs  v,tK  at 
firft  uncertain  till  Magna  Charta,  when 
an  earl  paid  one  hundred  pound,  a 
baron  one  hundred  marks,  a  knight, 
for  one  fee,  five  pounds.  Here  it  muft 
be  obfenced,  that  fome  baronies  were 
much  larger  than  others,  and  fo  of  the 
knight*6  ftCB^  This  difference  arofe 
from  the  refpe^ive  charters  of  the  fe- 
■ofifment.  Foirif  the  king  ehfevfied  a 
man  of  forty  knights  fees,  to  hold 
by  barony ;  or  ten  knights  foes,  to  hold 
by  barony;  the  tenure  was  bnrbny  in 
each  cafe.  So  alfo,  if  the  king  en- 
.  feoffed  a  man  of  twenty  cames  ol  land, 
to  hold  by  the  fcrvice  of  one  knight; 

or 
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Acr  afferted,  that  his  legs  were  a  third  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  largeft  men,  and  that  there  was  the  diftance 
of  a  (pan  between  his  eye-brows,    renders  this    relation 

fomewhat 


•r  httf  cania,  to  hold  by  the  fervke 
cf  one  knight ;  the  feoffee  had  in  each 
cafe,  one  knight*8  fee.  For  this  reafon, 
at  certain  tlmea^  adiftin^Honwasmade 
between  the  baronies,  and  fees  of  the 
0I4,  and  thofe  of  the  new  feoffment ; 
the  old  being  commonty  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  new.  Notwithfkaading 
this  difFerence,  the  relief  of  the  baiony 
or  fee,  whether  it  was  a  greater  or 
lefler  vfu  the  fame.  But  when  two 
kffOBies  came  to  be  Tcfted  in  one  man, 
be  was  chatged  with  a  relief  for  each. 
2.  Another  feudal  pro6t,  was  ward- 
fhip  and  marriage.  During  the  non- 
age of  the  heirs  of  the  king's  tenants 
in  capite»  the  king  could  dilpofeofthe 
ciiAody  and  marriage  of  them  to  whom 
he  pleafed,  which  raifed  him  a  great 
revenue.  A  fourth  brasich  of  the  re- 
venue, was  the  yearly  fermt  of  the 
counties.  From  the  reign  of  William 
I.  the  king  ufed  to  kt  out  the  fcveral 
counties,  upon  a  yearly  ferm  or  rent, 
#r  commit  them  to  cuftody.  The  ferm- 
cr  orcomoiittne,  was  ufually  ffyled  flie- 
TtfF.  Mofty  if  not  all  tlic  counties,  as 
appears  by  the  tevemic  rolls,  werethus 
kt  at  feim  in  king  Stephen's  reign. 
When  a  connty  vras  let  ^  aOR  than 
lonnerlyy  the  improvement  was  called 
crementnm,  the  increment ;  which  was 
fometimes  anfwered  in  palfreys,  hawks. 
Sec.  2.  The  yearly  ferms  of  the  towns, 
burghs,  and  gilds.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
^beft,  the  cities  and  towns  were  in- 
veiled  either  in  the  crown,  or  the  cler- 
gy, or  the  baronagn*  Some  of  thefe 
towns  the  king  was  pofiefled  of,  as 
part  of  the  origmal  inheritance  of  the 
crown  I  others  by  ancient  efcbeat,  jnft 
as  his  other  lands.  When  the  Jung 
was  feiaed  of  a  city,  or  town,  in  de- 
mean»  he  was  ferd  of  the  foil,  vis, 
of  all  the  land  within  the  fibe  and  pre- 
cin£l  thereof,  of  all  the  burgage  hoil- 
.ib,  fkeds,  flails,  and  buildings,  her- 
bage, profits  of  fairs  and  markets,  pleas 
and  perqoiiites  of  couits;  in  a  word, 
of  all  illues,  profits,  and  appurtenances, 
•f  the  city  or  town  of  any  kird^  that 


was  not  alienated  by  htmfclf  or  an- 
ceftors.  For  fometimes  the  crown 
thought  fit  CO  grant  Ibme  pait,  or  pro- 
fit, to  a  private  perfon  and  monaftery. 
Such  a  city  or  town,  was  commonly 
ftyled  civitas  regis,  villa  regis,  burgus 
regis  J  and  the  men,  homines  or  bur- 
genfess^gis.  The  yearly  profit,  mnd< 
by  the  king,  of  his  cities  And  towjis, 
was  paid  him  feveral  ways.  The  if- 
fues  of  fome  were  included  in  the  gc;<* 
neral  fermt  0t  the  county  where  they 
by,  and  were  anfweted  by  the  fheriff. 
Sometimes  the  king  committed  them 
to  fermets,  or  cuftodes,  difhn^l  from 
tbn  ihnriffs.  In  a  word,  fometimes 
the  king  let  his  town  to  the  townf- 
men,  at  fcrm  for  years,  or  in  fee  ferm, 
that  is,  perpetual  ferm  for  ever,  fince 
feodam»  fee  was  ufed  in  England,  to 
fignify  a  perpetual  eftatCy  it  has  been 
uled  to  denote  perpetuity  in  office  and 
in  rent.  Thus  inheriuUe  offices  have 
been  called  offices  in  fee.  When 
a  town  was  put  to  fee  ferm,  tl>p  , 
tenure  was  burgage.  Particular  bor- 
gage  tenements  lying  in  the  town,  aa 
well  as  the  town  icfelf,  were  faid  to  be 
fo  holden.  In  procefs  of  time,  xnoft 
of  the  towns  and  burghs,  came  to  be 
let  to  the  refpedive  townfmen  or  bur- 
gerres  at  fee  ferm.  To  the  ferms  of 
the  towns,  may  be  referred  the  femia 
or  yearly  payments  to  the  crowj^ 
by  the  gilds  and  mefteres.  The  word 
gild,  fignifics  a  company,  fociety,  bro* 
th'srbood,  by  which  iaft  name  the 
religious  gilds  were  called,  that  weoe 
founded  for  devotion  and  alms  deeds, 
as  the  fecular  gilds  virare  chiefly  for 
trade  and  alms  deeds.  Thefe  gilds 
could  not  be  fet.up  without  the  king*s 
warrant.  The  gilds  of  gokllxniths^ 
bochcTS,  and  others,  were  aaierced  til 
Loodof^  to  the  crown,  as  adaUenne^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  These  was 
alfo  in  former  times  a  focokr  gild  cal^* 
}td  gilds  raercatoria>  a  merchant  gild. 
From  thefo  giUs,  perhaps,  fprang  the 
pri^ice  of  gildating,  or  embodying 
vrhole  towns.  In  time,  the  fevtnS 
gi'os  of  goldfrriths,  fikers,  Sec.  were 
ftyled 
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ibmewhat  fufpicious.     However  this  difcovery,  real  or  pre-     1189, 
tended,  Icrved    to  undeceive  Tome  wealc  people  among  the 
WeUh,  who  ftill  expeded  the  return  of  their  hero. 


6.  Richard  L  furnamed  Cob  ur-de-Lion; 


A 


S  foon  as  Henry  was  laid  in  bis   grave, 
complaints  were  eafily  perceived   to   be 


Richard's  Richard  has 

only  pre-  ^^  ^^oM^t^ 

'     '^-'    of  marrying 


tences  to  colour  his  reoellion.  He  had  earneftly  ^'jj™^* 
defired  leave  to  confummate  his  marriage  with  Alice  of 
Fraace,  and  complained  of  his  father's  great  Injuftice  in  ob- 
ftruding  his  happinefs.     And  yet,  when  this  pretended  hap- 


ilylcd  corporations  or  companim.  All 
thefe  gilds  paid  a  yearly  ferm  to  the 
king.  As  for  the  mefteres,  it  ii  to  be 
obferved,  that  this  word  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  word  myftcry.  As  if  there 
wasy  as  it  is  vulgarly  faid,  fome  my- 
Aery  in  every  trade.  For  though 
iDjfleiy  has  been  ufed  for  many  years 


paft  for  a  craft,  or  occupation,  the  tnic 
derivation  is  from  the  Gallick  miftera, 
meftera,  or  me/^ier,  (ignifying  a  trade. 
Thus  we  find  in  Edward  111.  tbd 
miftere  of  taylors,  Armouren,  and  o- 
thers.  The  other  three  remaining  ' 
branches  of  the  revenue,  will  be  the 
fubjedl  of  the  next  note  on  th^  coin* 


HO: 


King  Henry  ttd^s  coin  is  the  fame 
withthofeof  hisptedeceflbrs,  giving  him 
foil  facedy  with  a  fceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  a  crown  of  a  row  of  pearls  of 
five  points,  with  a  crofs  raided  upon  the 
middlemoft^  and  this  infcription^  hin- 
ticus  a  XX.  on  the  reverfe^  a  double 
lined  ciofs^  terminating  at  the  inner 
circle,  and  four  pellets  in  each  quarter : 
which  on  fome  are  conjoined  by  a  fmall 
ftroke  in  form  of  a  crofs.  oodxlm. 
OK.  wiKC.  (Wirichefter)  nicolx. 
<)N.  LUND,  one  there  is>  ilgxr.  on. 

LVNO.    THOMAS.    ON.    KVX.     fYork) 

iKMAUD.  oN«  xvi«   Whether  his  tea 
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ttenry,  who  died  before  him,-  coined 
any  money,  is  uncertain,  but  he  had  a 
great  feal.  There  appears  to  be  in  i his 
reign  a  foreign  current  coin>  called  a 
bezanti  of  the  value  of  two  fliiilings. 
For  Creflalin^  the  Jew  of  Wincheftei, 
was  amerced  one  huridred  marks,  and 
he  paid  inftead  thereof  one  hundred 
bezants,  which  were  accepted  by  thd 
king,  mera  gratia.  Mag.  Rot.  Hen. 
II.  Rot.  ro.  a.  Sudhantcfcira.  This 
coin  was  fo  called  from  being  coined  at 
Byiantium,  or  Conftantinople,  lay^^ 
Nicollbfi,  hift.  lib.  p.  252. 

Z  pinefa 
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1 189.    pincTs  was  in  his  po\ifer,  he  thought  no  more  of  it.     On  the 
<  m^s^m  ml  other  bs^nd,   his  jealoulies  and  fears,  on  account  of  prince 
and  fliowf    John  his^  brother,  vanifhcd  on  a  fudden,    Inftead  of  return* 
of  il^ro-   *"g  forthwith  into  England,    as    he  would   certainly  have 
thcr  John,   done,  had  he  been  apprehenfive  of  his  brother's  cabals,  he 
Di^to.        ftaid  above  a  month  in  France  after  Henry's  deaths  with- 
He  does  ho-  Out  having  the  leaft  uneafinefs  on  that  account.     His  firft 
mage  to       care  was  to  do  homage  to  Philip,  and  thank  him  for  the 
if  CTownid**  P''^'^*^"  h^  ^^^  granted  him.     This  vifit  procured  him 
duke  of       the  reftitution  of  the  places  conquered  by  that  monardi  du- 
Nonnandy.  ring  the  late  war  *.     After  that,    he  went  and  received  the 
Howd.       Jucal  crown  of  Normandy  at  Roan  *>,  where  he  remained 
R;  D^eto.  'o'"^  ixtmt  (bowing  by  that  he  was  not  afraid  his  abfence 
Bttm^t,      might  prejudice  his  affairs  in  England.     And  indeed,  fo  far 
were  the  Englifh  from  difputing  his  right  to  the  crown, 
that  his  orders  were  executed  as  if  he  had  already  received 
He  releafes  it.     The  firft  he  fent  thither  was  to  releafe  his  mother  que^ 
the  queen     Eleanor,  who  had  languiflied  in  prifon  fixteen  years.     At 
HovSr  ^*  ^  f^"™^  ^^^^  ^^  entrufled  her  With  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Brompt.       government  during  his  abfence,  and  impowered  her  to  re- 
leafe what  prifoners  (he  pleafed  «.     The  queen,  being  taught 
by  her  own,  to  pity  others  misfortunes,  ufed  with  pleafiirc, 
for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy,  the  power  given  her  by  the 
king.     Nay,  (he  was  obfcrvcd,  during  the  refidue  of  her 
life,  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  exercifing  her  charity  to  fuch 
as  were  debarred  the  fweets  of  liberty,  the  value  of  which 
flie  had  but  too  well  learnt,  during  her  long  confinement. 
He  bani&es      Eleanor's  compaflion  for  prifoners  was  very  natural.   But 
*  refcnce      Richard's  treatment  of  thofe  that  had,  for  his  fake,  expofed 
fuchas^had  ihemfelves  to  his  father's  refentment,  was  very  furprifmg  \ 
fided  with    Inftead  of  rewarding  them,  as  they  expeded,  he  forbid  them 
him.  gygj.  (Q  appear  in  his  prefence.     At  the  fame  time  he  af- 

j^.Tss.       f^^^  ^®  ^°^^  ^^^^^  favours  all  that  had  refifted  his  folici- 
Brompt.      tations.    Hcncc  was  fcen  an  inftance  of  what   has  been 
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a  The  place  where  they  met  was  be-  form  of  invcftiture)  by  the  aichUihop 

tweenChaumont  and  Trie,  on  July  sz.  cf  Roan,    in  the  pvefeaoe  «f  the  hi- 

Philip  infifted  upon  the  reftitution  of  ihops,  carls,  and  bjuroos  of  NoiW»« 

Gifors,  and  other  places  j  hot,  inftead  dy.     Hoved. 

of  them*  king  Richard  agreed  to  pay  c  He  aKo  gave  her  whatever  kio^ 

Philip  four  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  had  granted  to 

feeiidet  the  twenty  thouiand  his  father  their  queens  for  a  dower,  befides  what 

Heiiry  had  engaged  in  the  late  titaty  to  Henry  II.  her  huibaad,  iad  allowed 

pay.     HoTed.    Brompt.  her,  Brompt.  Hoied. 

b  He  did  not  only  receive  thoduc^l  4  He  reftoicd  Robert  eail  of  Lei- 
crown,  but,  as  Hoveden  expreffes  it,  cefier,  and  others  to  their  eftatetf,  ti 
was  g^  with  the  fword  of  the  duke-  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  his 
^  of  Normuidyy  (for  that  was  the  father.    Uowd«    Bwaipt, 

often 


ditn  remarked)  that  fuch  as  make  utb  of  indirefl  itiean^ 
to  compafs  their  ends,   deteft  in  their  heans  the  inftni- 
ineaU  thiey  employ,  and  approvie  of  the  conduft  of  thofe 
.  that  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  duty. 

After  Richard  had  fettled  all  his  affairs  in  France,  he 
came  to  London  ^,  where  he  was  folemnly  cit>wiied  by 
Baldwin  arohbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  adminiftered  to  him 
die  cuftomaiy  oath.  From  William  the  conqueror^  there 
was  no  king  but  what  had  taken  the  fame  oath,  though  not 
one  had  been  careful  to  perform  it.  This  the  archbiihop 
took  the  freedom  to  reprefent  to  Richard,  conjuring  him 
withal,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  be  mindful  of  the  vows  and 
oaths  he  had  juft  taken  in  accepting  the  royal  dignity. 
Richard  made  anfwer,  that  by  God's  aiSilance  be  would 
pun6hiaUy  perform  them  all  ^. 

The 
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don. 

R.  Diceto* 
Cervafe. 
Hovcd. 
Broropt. 
M.  Paris* 


e  He  laoded  ftt  PortfrnQUth,  A^jguft 
ijj  (or,  accarding  to  GerVafc,  at 
Soathampton,  Augufl,  12,  p.  1549.) 
bdag  attended  by  the  aichbifliop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  bifhops  of  Rochef- 
ttr,  Lincoln,  and  Chiccfter.  From 
thncr  he  went  to  Winchefter  Augnft 
l^y  where  he  took  an  account  of  hit 
lather*a  treaiuie.     Hoved.   M.  Paris. 

i  It  nnay  not  be  amifs  from  Hoveden 
and  Diceto  (who  were  eye  witnefles) 
to  iet  down  the  cefembnies  at  large^ 
iioce  we  may  karn  from  hence  the  whole 
form  of  an  ancient  coronation  :  the 
aichbidiops  of  Canterbury ,  Roan,  Tii- 
tn,  (who  dune  over  with  the  king) 
and  Dublin,  with  other  bifhops  and  ab- 
bots in  rich  copes,  and  having  the  crofs, 
holy  water,  and  cenfers  carried  before 
them,  received  the  dnke  a\  the  door 
•f  his  privy  chamber,  and  conduced 
hym  with  a  folenm  proceifion  to  the 
abbey  church  of  Weftminfter.  In  the 
iniddle  of  the  biihopt  and  clergy  went 
four  baroos,  each  carrying  a  goUrn  can- 
dlcftick,  with  a  taper ;  after  whom 
cany  GeoffrcT  dc  Lucy,  bearing  the 
royal  cap,  and  John  de  Marihal  next, 
with  a  naffy  pair  of  gold  fpuri :  then 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the 
royal  fccptie  :  after  him  William  Fitar- 
pacrickearlof  Salifbury,  with  a  gold- 
tn  rod^  lianog  a  dove  on  the  top :  then 
three  other  earls,  David  brother  to  the 
.^ing  of  Scotland,  as  earl  of  Hunting- 
don y    priius  Johfi  cmI  of  Lancafter 


and  Derby ;  with  Robert  earl  of  Lel- 
ceifet-,    each  bearing  a  fword  .upright, 
the  fcabbards  richly  adorned  with  gold  ; 
after  them  fix  ealls  and  barons  bearing 
a  checkered  table,  on  which  were  laid 
the  royal  robes,  and  other  legalia  :  then 
came  William  Mandevil  earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  Effex,  bearing  a  large  crown 
of  gold  Ibt  with  precious  ftones  :  then 
duke  Richard  himfelf,  (between  the  bi- 
fhops of  Durham  and  Bath)  over  whom 
a  canopy  of  ftate  was  borne  by  four  ba- 
rons :    then   followed  a  great  train  of 
earls>  barons,  knight9,   &c.     In  this 
order  he  came  into  the  church,  wheie, 
before  the  high  altar,  laying  his  hand 
on     the    eveangelfts    and    relics  of 
faints,  he  took  a  fole mn  oath,  **  That 
"  he  would  obferre  peace,  honour,  and 
*'  reverence  to    almighty    God,     his 
*'  church  and  her  minifters,    all  the 
'*  days  of  his  life  j  thatjie  would  ex- 
*'  ercife  upright  juOice  and  equity  to- 
<'  wards  the  people  committed  to  his 
"  charge  ;   and  that  he  would  abbro" 
*'  gate  and  difannul  all  evil  laws  and 
"  wrongful  cuftoms,  and  make,  keep, 
"  and  fincerely  maintain  thofe  that 
"  were  good  and  laudable.'*    Then 
they  put  off  all  his  garments  from  his 
middle    upwards,     except    his  fhirt, 
which  was  open  on  the  ihonlden,  and 
put  on  his  (hoes  which  were  of  gold  tif' 
fur,   and  the  archbiihop  anointea  him 
on  jthe  head,  the  breaft,  and  the  arm| ; 
then  covering  his  head  with  a  hnnen 
Z  ft  cloth 
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1 189.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  difturbed  by  the 
— v*^  maflacrc  of  fomc  Jews,  who,  by  driving  too  eagerly  to  get 
Some  Jews  into  the  church  to  fee  the  folemnity  «,  gave  occafion  to  the 
people  to  fall  upon  them  and  kill  feverai  before  their  fiiry 
could  be  retrained.  But  the  authors  of  this  diforder  were 
not  fufFered  to  go  unpuniflied.  The  king  ordering  ftrid:  in- 
quifition  to  be  made,  the  ring-leaders  were  deferv^ly  put  to 
death  ^ 

It 


/lain 
Neubrtg. 

1.4. 

Brompt. 

Hovcd, 

Diccto. 


cloth,  he  fct  the  cap  thereon  which 
GeofB'cy  de  Lacy  carried  ;  and  when 
he  had  put  on  his  waiftcoat,  and  on 
that  his  dalmatica,  or  up(»er  garment, 
the  archbifliop  dclirered  to  him  thefword 
of  the  kingdom ;  which  done,  tMr» 
carls  put  on  his  fpurs,  and  he  was  led, 
with  the  toyal  mantle  hung  on  him, 
to  the  altar,  where  the  archbiihop 
charged  him  on  God's  behalf,  not  to 
prefume  to  take  upon  him  this  dignity, 
except  he  refolved  inviolably  to  keep  the 
▼ows  and  oaths  he  had  juft  then  made  : 
to  which  the  king  anfwereil,  that  by 
God's  grace  he  would  faithfully  perform 
them  ail.  Then  the  crown  was  taken 
from  befide  the  altar  and  given  to  the 
archbiihop,  who  fet  it  upon  the  king's 
head,  delivering  the  fceptre  into  his 
right  hand,  and  the  rod  royal  into  his 
left.  Thus  crowned,  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  throne  with  the  fame  fo- 
lemnity as  before.  Then  mafs  began, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  offertory, 
the  king  was  kd  by  the  biHiops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Bath  to  the  alur,  where  he 
oflvred  a  mark  of  pure  gold,  as  hit 
predeceflbrs  were  wont  to  do,  and  after- 
wards was  brought  back  to  his  throne 
by  the  fame  bi/hops.  After  mafs,  he 
was  attended,  thus  royally  arrayed,  to 
a  chamber  adjoining  in  like  proceffion 
it  before  :  whence  (after  a  Aort  repofe) 
he  with  the  faqie  ptocciTiun  returned  in- 
to the  choir  ^  and  having  put  off  hit 
heavy  crown  and  robes,  he  went  to  din- 
ner. At  the  coronation  feaft,  which 
wat  kept  in  Weftminfter  hall,  the  ci- 
tisens  of  London  were  his  butlers,  and 
tbofeof  Wincheftcr  fcrved  up  the  meat. 
Then  the  archbiihops  and  bifliops  fat 
^wnwith  the  king,  whilft  the  tgxU 
and  barons  (erved  in  the  king's  palaces, 
at  their  places  and  dignities  required. 
Hoved*  Ralph  de  Diccto  (who  was  then 
iwk  of  $t«  PauJ*8»   and  ia  th»  va- 


cancy of  the  blAoptick  of  London  af- 
fifted,at  the  coronation,  and  deliTered 
the  chrifm  or  confccrated  oil,  with 
which  the  king  was  anointed)  has 
thefe  remarkable  words  juft  before  his 
account  of  the  coronation,  <<  Richacd 
'*  earl  of  Poiftu,  being  by  hereditary 
**  right,  to  be  made  king,  [promoven- 
"  dus  in  regem]  after  a  folemn  and 
"  due  eleftion  by  the  clergy  and  l^ty, 
'*  took  a  threefold  oath,'*  Sec.  By 
which  words  it  fhould  feem  diatthe 
kings  in  thoie  days  were  not  confidered 
as  compktely  kings,  till  they  were  a£lu- 
ally  crowned,  though  the  cuftom  be 
otherwife  now.     Diceto. 

%  They  came  to  bring  the  king  pre- 
fents ;  though  ord^  had  been  given, 
the  day  before,  that  neither  Jews,  nor 
women,  ihould  be  at  the  coronation. 
Hoved.    M.  Paris. 

h  The  example  of  the  Londoners 
was  followed  the  next  year  in  the 
towns  of  Norwich,  on  February  6  5 
Stamford,  Maich  7  ^  St.  Edmundibury, 
March  18  j  Lincoln  and  Lynn,  where 
the  rabble  rofe  upon  the  Jews ;  but  their 
greateft  fury  was  exerted  againft  them 
at  York,  March  16^  where  five  hun- 
dred men,  befides  women  and  children, 
having, prevailed  with  the  governor  to 
let  them  into  thecaftle  to  avoid  the  rage 
of  the  populace :  the  high  fherifF  came 
and  requixed  them  to  deliver  it  up, 
which  they  refufing  to  do,  the  people 
drew  up  in  a  body  and  attacked  the 
caftle.  At  laft  the  Jews  offered  a  great 
fum  of  money  to  go  off  with  their 
lives ;  but  the  people  denied  to  give 
them  quarter.  Upon  which  an  ancient 
rabbin  propofed  the  killing  themfelves 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
uncircumcifed  chrifliant.  This  motion 
was  unanimoufly  agreed  to,  and  theit 
method  in  putting  their  tra^cal  refolve 
in  execution^  wai  thus  1  every  mafter 

of 
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It  18  no  wonder,  the  people  fliould  fall  on  the  Jews  upon    1189. 
fo  flight  an  occafion.    Since  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Jeru-  ^"■■'■V'*'-^ 
blem  was  fpread  over  Europe,  nothing  but  vengeance  was^"^^*"?*®***. 
breathed"  againft' the  enemies  of  Chrift.     Though  the  Jews^'  "^'' 
were  not  concerned  in  the  late  revolution  in  the  eafl,  their 
not  being  chriftians  was  fufficient  to  render  them  odious. 
At  fuch  a  jundure,  they  would  doubtlefs  have  found  them- 
felves  expofed  to  worfe  perfecutlons,  if  the  preparations  for 
the  crufade  had  not  at  length  turned  the  fury  of  the  people 
againft  the  Saracens.     This  zeal,  efpecially  in  France  and  ''?*."'*^?*'/. 
England,  ran  fo  high,  that  the  number  of  the  croiflees  was  twn/for  "he 
prodigious.     Every  one  gloried,  either  in  lifting  himfelf  to  crufade, 
go  in  perfon  againft  the  infidels,  or  in  sidvancing  money  for 
the  war.     Richard  bound  himfelf  by  the  like  vow  before 
bis  fether's  death.     He  renewed  his  engagement  at  the  late 
interview  between  him  and  Philip,  where  thefe  two  mo- 
narchs  agreed  to  join  their  forces,  and  go  to  the  aftiftance 
of  the  chriftians  of  Paleftine.     Richard  was  fcarce  on  the  PhiWp  pur« 
throne,  when,  for  fear  of  forgetting  his  promife,  Philip  fent  ^^^j^^^J 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  it  ^     There  was  no  need  to  ufe  much  vow. 
folicitatton  to  incline  him  to  that  undertaking.     Far  from  Hoved. 
deftring  to  be  excufed,  he  thought  only  of  preparations  for  ^^^p^jk 
his  journey,   negleding  for  its  fake  all   his  other  affairs,  t.i/ p.  63.. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  zeal  and  devo-  Brompt. 
tion,  or  from  an  eager  defire  of  acquiring  fame,  I  dare  not  Pj^' . 
determine.     However,  if  it  be  allowable  to  judge  by  the    *   *'^**" 
cfaanu^er  of  Richard,   it  is  to  be  prefumed    glory   had  a 
greater  (hare  in*!t  than  religion. 

As  this  prince  had  grand  views,  and  intended  to  le^  ^T^*^!""*** 
powerful  army  into  Paleftine,  it  was  necefTary  to  raife  vaft  j^ichard  to 
fums  for  its  maintenance.    Accordingly,  he  was  wholly  in-  nife  money, 
tent  upon  that,  till  the  time  came  to  begin  his  voyage.  Hoved. 
The  late  king  left  in  his  coffers  above  a  hundred  thoufand  *'°"™p*®"' 

of  a  famUy  cut  his  wife's  and  children's  Rotimi,  carl  of  Pcrche  ;  who  addrefled 

throats -iirft,  then  difpatdied  his  fer-  himfelf  not  only  to  the  king,  bat  alfo 

vants^  and  concluded  with  the  flaoghter  to  the  earls  and  barons  of  England  ; 

of  himfelf.     Will,  of  NeWburg^,  1.  4.  whcreapon  kingRichard  afTemblcd  a  par- 

c.  9.     Dioeto,  p.   651.     Brompt.  p.  liameot  at  London  or  Weftminfter,  to 

XI 71,  &c.     It  is  ftrange  (fays  Tyml,  confider  of  this  aif^ir.    N.  B.Theficft 

vol.  II.  p.  ^72.)  to  obferve  the  prepof-  time  the  word  parliament  occurs  in  the 

terous  zeal  of  fbme  of  our  monkifh  ancient  hiftoriaiisisinBrompton,  1x64, 

writers,  who  do  not  only  excofe  b«t  And  the  firft  record  wherein  the  word 
applaod  his  barbarity,  becaufe  (fay  they)  '  parliament  is  fo  ufed   is    clauf.  aS. 

it  ferved  to  deftroy  the  enemies  of  the  Hta,  III.  memb.  12  dors,  according 

fbriftian  faith.  to  Mr.  Pryana.     See  Spelman's  glof-  , 

^  lie  fcAt  to  him>  in  Notexpber,  fary,  voce  parliamentum. 

Z  3  marks 
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marks  ^,  and  Richard  drew  titile  left  from  (be  treafiirer  aid 

^  others,  who  managed  the  revenues  in  the  late  reigii.    BliC 

thinking  thefe  fums  infufficient  for  the  charges  of  his  voyagtfj^ 

he  ufed  all  manner  of  wtlj^  to  increafe  them.     He  (old  at- 

mod;  al)  the  crown  lands  to  (kdti  as  would  porchaft  thcoi* 

Brempt.      The  biOiops  and  abbots  having  the  moft  ready  money,  made 

Hovcdr*      *  g«'catcr  advantage  of  this  opportunity  than  others.    Th* 

p.  65s!        biihop  of  Durham  purchafed  the  earklom  of  Northumberland 

Neubrig,      for  bimfelf  and  fucceiTors  ^  ;  upon  which  the  king  jeftiaglf 

^*  ^*  faid,  he  had  made  a  young  earl  of  an  old  btihop  "^^     But 

this  new  dignity  w^s  not  capable  of  fatisfying  the  prelate's 

ambition.     He  gave-  moreover  one  thoufands  marks  to  be 

jufticiary  during  the  king's  abfence.    As  Richard  appeared 

to  be  unwilling  to  omit  any  mearts  that  might  procure  hin^ 

readv  money,  to  defray  the  ejipcnces.  of  his  intended  voyage, 

the  King  of  Scotland  thought  he  (hould  improve  this  oppor- 

Diceto.        tunity.     To   that  purpofe,    he  offered  him   ten   thoufand. 

Bromtt       ^^^  ^^  deliver  up  Berwick  and  Roxboroush,  and  defift 

ItTpvis.    f^<*^  ^i^  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland.  Richard,  very 

readily  accepting  the  offer,  gave  up  the  two  places,  and  by 

^n  authentick  charter,  difcharged  the  king  of  Scotland  and 

his  fucceilbrs,  from  the  homage  extorted  by  Henry  II. 

Richard  of       Many  people  were  uneafy  at  thefe  alienations.     Nay,  fbme 

the  Defisei,  ^^^j^  ^j^^  liberty  to  reprefcnt  to  the  king  the  ill  confequences 

thereof.     But  he  (lopped  their  mouths  with  this  reply,  I 

would  fell  London  itfelf  could  I  meet  with  a  chapman  able 

fo  purchafe  it.    The  fums  amaffed  by  thefe  extraordinar]^ 

ways,  not  anfwering  yet  to  the  vaftnefs  of  h'ls  prcjefb,  he 

Vov^       bethought  himfelf  of  a  new  expedient  to  augment  them^ 

As  multitudes  had  haftily  and  unadvifedly  engs^ed  in  the 

crufade,  he  obtained  of  the  pope  a  power  to  difpenfe  with 

fuch  as  repented  of  their  vow  n,  by  which  meauu  he  raifed 

very  great  fums.    Afcer  pradiAng  thefe  general  methods,  he 

frocecdcd  to  exad  money  from  the  richeft  of  his  fubjeds. 
le  borrowed  of  thofe  who  led  an  unblameable  life,  but  for 
fuch  as  gave  htm  any  handle,  he  threatened  to  call  them  tq 
a  ftrid  account  %  and  forced  thein  to  prevent  it  by  prefents, 

It 

I  Brompton  fays,  there  was  found  in  boq^t  alTo  of  the  kiog  the  (wo  maoor^ 

|iia  trediiiy  above  nine  hundred  thoa-  of  Weregrave  and  Means.    Brompt. 

iand  pouads,  beHdes  jewels,  Ac  Q  The  biihop  of  Notwich  paid  him 

1  He  bought  it  only  for  life.   Hoved,  upon  that  ^coimt  a  thooiand  imrki,' 

M.  Paris.  6mii;pt. 

n  He  likewife  bought  the  manor  of  <>  By  this  means  he  fqueeted  a  gmt 

Sedgefleld,  with  the  wapentake,   and  deal  of  money  out  of  the  iheriffs  anA 

Settled  it  upon  the  fee  of  Durham.  bailifTs ;  and  thofe  iheriflis  that  would 

Prompt,    "the  bifliop  of  WincKefter  n«t  pay  fo  moch  as  the  king  aaded  of 

•  th«n^ 
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It  was  hf  this  means  that  he  compdled  Glanville,  a  rich    1189. 
lawyer,  whom  he  had  committed  to  prifon^  to  purchafe  his  c^"n^'"^ 
Jiberty  with  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling  K    Though  he  ^^^^^^^ 
had  refohred  to  leave  the  great  fcal,  in  his  abfcncc,  with 
Lof^l^amp  his  favourite,  lately  made  chancellor,  he  de- 
oianded  of  him  a  large  fum  to  continue  him  in  that  poft  'i. 
Wbilft  he  was  thus  heaping  up  money,  the  clergy  were  zea- 
loufly  labouring  to  procure  him  fbldiers,  the  pulpits  refound- 
ing  with  the  great  merit  of  ferving  in  the  holy  war.     The 
confeilbrs  enjoined  no  penances  but  what  tended  to  promote 
the  grand  ddign  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land.     By  thcfe 
means  the  army  foon  became  very  numerous,  and  fo  much 
better  provided  with  all  things,  as  there  was  not  an  officer 
or  common   foldier  but  what  furniihed  themfelves   with 
nsceilaries. 

Notwithftanding  the  king's  fatisfaflion  to  fee  the  prepara-  Richarfon* 
lions  for  his  voyage  in  fuch  forwardnefs,  there  was  one  thing  ^J^l^^^ 
that  gave   him  difquiet.     As  he  fhould  probably  be  long  brother, 
abfent,  he  was  apprehenfive  his  brother  might  take  advan-*  Gerras. 
tage  of  his  abfcnce  and  feize  the  crown.     He  wtouJd  fain  JJ*^^ 
have  carried  him  along  with  him.    But  as  John  fliowed  no    * .     ^ 
inclination  for  the  voyage,  he  would  not  compel  htm  to 
make  an  involuntary  vow.     To  free  himfelf  from  this  per- 
plexity, he  refolved  to  load  with  favours  the  young  prince, 
whofe  ambition  was  not  yet  known  to  him.     He  imagined 
the  grants  he  fhould  make  him   would  engage  him  to  a 
grateful  return.    He  invefted  him  with  fix  earldoms  '.    Corn-> 
wal,  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Nottmcham,  Derby,  and  Lancaftcr  •, 
and  gave  him  to  wife  Avifa,  heirefs  of  the  houfe  vf -Glou- 

then>  were  tamed  out,  and  cthen  put  writt  as  were  then  (and  are  moftly  iVU) 

in  their  room.    M.  Paris.  — «   The  jn  ufe,  upon  all  the  feveral  occafions 

king  alfb  made  a  new  fea^  and  •rdered  there  treated  on.     He  is  faid  to  be  the 

all  peWlms  to  have  their  charten  or  inventor  of  the  famous  writ  of  affize', 

frants  renewed.     M.  Paris.  or  de  novel  difleifui.     He  died  in  his 

F  This  was  Ranolph  de  Glanrille,  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  Iidng  very 

wh<nn  Henry  II.  made  jufticiary  of  all  aged. 
EngiaAd,  and  who  ktely  idrgned  that         q  Tbn*  thoufand  poondsv 
oAoe.    Cojos  frpiantia  (fays  Hoveden)         r  3rompton  fays  he  confhmed  to  him 

conditae  funt  le^es  fubfcriptae  quas  An-  all  the  lands  which  his  father  had 

glwanas  vocamus }  after  which  he  gives  granted  hkn,  via.  four  thoufand  pounds 

us  the  laws  of  Edward  the  confi^ry  in  land  in  England, 
and  Waiiam  I.  at  if  thefe  had  never         «  He  gave  him  befides  the  earldom  of 

been  brought   ioto  any  tegular  form  Morugne,  the  honours  of  Wallingford, 

before  his  time.    The  book  that  now  TikehilJ,  Hay  or  Eye,  and  the  caftlM 

eanies  his  name  has  kept  the  fame  title  and  honoun  of  Marlborough,  Lutgar- 

ioits  tetenh  editions,  vis.  tndatns  de  ftal,  the  Pec,  the  caftle  of  Bolfover, 

k^busfteonfuetudinibusregni  Anglti^,  and  all  the  lands  of  William  Peverel* 

tempore  regis  Henrid  II.  compotos,  Hovcd.    Brompt, 
Ifc    In  which  we  have  fozms  of  fveh 

Z  4  <:efter. 


Gives  him 

dozns,  aAd 

the  heirefa 

ofGloucef- 

ter  in  mar* 

riagc. 

Hoved. 

Brompt. 

Genrafe. 

Diceto. 

M.  Paris. 
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cefter.  The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  forbad  the  marriagej^ 
by  reafon  of  their  b.eing  too  near  a)^in  ^  But  there  was  a 
fort  of  neceffity  for  it.  The  late  earl  of  Gbucefter,  father 
of  Avifa,  for  reafons  unknown,  made  prince  John  his  heir. 
This  fettlement.  would  infallibly  have  caufed  a  great  law 
fuit,  in  which  there  was  danger  of  the  prince's  being  caft, 
and  from  thence  taking  occauon  to  ralfe  difturbances.  The 
death  of  his  wife^  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Mortagne  %  made 
ahe  king  eafy  in  that  rcipcH,  By  her  death  a  very  natural 
way  offered  of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  by  joining  them 
in  marriage.  And  therefore,  the  archbifhop's  prohibition, 
though  founded  on  the  canons,  gave  place  for  once  to 
reafons  of  flate,  and  John  became  alfo  earl  of  Gloucefter  in 
right  of  Avifa,  his  wife.  However,  though  Richard  had, 
in  a  manner,  (harcd  his  kingdom  with  his  brother,  he  woul4 
not  fuffer  him  to  have  any  hand  in  the  government  during 
his  abfence,  left  he  (hould  make  him  too  pawerful.  Nay„ 
led  by  this  fear,  he  caufed  him  to  fwear  to  go  and  remain  in 
Normandy,  but  before  his  depart.ure  relcafcd  him  from  his 
Longchamp  Oath,  To  Longchamp  his  favourite,  he  committed  the  re- 
andthe  bi-  gency  '^,  jointly  with  the  blihop  of  Durham  *.  Longchamp 
haun  made''  ^^*  ^  Norn^an  of  mean  extra£lion,  who,  by  his  intereft  with 

regents. 
Brompt. 
M.  Paris, 
Hoved. 


Howd. 
Brompt. 


the  king,  was  become  bjQiop  of  Ely,  high  chancellor, 
and  the  pope's  legate  over  all  England.  All  thefe  dignities, 
together  with  the  regency,  rendered  him.  the  moft  powerful 
Picctp.  fubject  that  had  ever  been  in  England,  An  hiftorian  thcre- 
fo.'^e  very  juflly  gives  him  the  titles  of  prince  and  pontiff  of 
the  Engliih,  iince  all  the  power  fpiritual  and  temporal  was 
united  i{i  his  perfon, 

After  Richard  had  taken  all  the  care  he  thought  neceflary 
for  the  government  of  the  ftate,  he  was  willing  to  fecure  its 


t  Henry  I.  was  great  grandfather  to 
both.  Rapin.  She  is  called  by  Sand- 
ford,  Ifabdla,  third  and  yoongeft 
daughter,  and  coheir  of  William,  earl 
of  Glouccftcr,  Con  of  Robert  Conful, 
natural  Ton  of  Henry  I.  Sandf.  ge- 
neal.  p.  82. 

«  In  Normandy.  He  is  ftyled  in  two 
f  ranci  in  the  chamber  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lancafter,  Comes  Moritonie.  On 
the  feals  of  thefe  giants  he  is  repre- 
fentcd  on  horfeback,  with  a  fliield 
hanging  about  his  neck,  on  which  are 
two  lions  paHant,  whii  h  are  the  iiift 
arms  on  any  fcal  of  the  Toyz\  family, 
being  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  This 
feal  is  falfely  depidled  in  Speed's  chro- 
side^    the  lions  being  there  fafliat 


guardanf,  and  John^s  faorie  caparifv- 
Ded,  a  thing  not  in  ofe  till  Edward  I. 
The  arms  for  queen  Ifabel  his  wife,  oq 
the  tomb  at  Fontevraud,  are  locengy, 
or,  and  gules.     Sandf.  gen.  p.  8. 

V  He  made  him  chancellor,  and  de- 
liTcred  to  him  rhe  cuftody  of  the  tower 
of  London.     Brompt, 

a  Who  was  appointed  chief  jufticiarjr 
of  all  England,  and  governor  of  Wind- 
for  caftle,  and  the  foreft  adjoining, 
with  the  county  of  Berks.  The  king 
divided  England  between  thefe  two  re- 
gents, fo  as  that  the  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham's jurifdiAion  reached  from  the 
Humber  to  Scotland,  and  Loogchaiap*'9 
extended  over  all  the  feft  of  the  king^i 
don,    M.  Paris, 

^anquillity^ 
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traaquDlity,   kr  renewing  his  alliance  with  the  kings  of 
Scotland  and  Wales.    To  that  end,  he  defired  thefe  two 
princes  to  come  into  England,  in  order  to  adjuft  every  thing  Richard 
that  might  occafion  difputcs,  and  thereby  take  from  them  iTm*^^^^ 
all  pretence  of  difturbing  the  peace  of  his  fubjedb*     The  th^  king  of 
king  of  Scotland,  who  had  reafon  to  be  fatished,  made  a  Scotland* 
find  alliance  with  him,  and  as  fome  affirm,  fent  his  bro-  p^^* 
tfaer  David  to  attend  him  in  his  voyage  with  a  thoufand 
Scotchmen.     Griifin,  king  of  Wales,  fent  into  England  his  Ho^« 
eldeft  Ton  Rees,  but  fome  difference  in  point  of  ceremony 
ariiing,    that  prince  returned  without  feeing  the  king  ^. 
However,  as  Richard's  affairs  with  the  Welfh  were  oH  no 
great  moment,  that  accident  caufed  him  not  to  delay  his 
voyage. 

Every  thing  being  ready  for  his  departure,  Richard  pafled    uoo. 
into  France,  with  ail  his  forces,  and  marched  for  Marfeilles,  ^^^^_f 
where  his  fleet  had  orders  to  exped  him.     The  two  armies  Hegoet  into 
of  France  and  England  joined  at  Vezelai,  according  to  s^ec-  f^^^H? 
ment.     As  foon  as  the  two  kings  arrived  there,  they  renewed  iT  VewUif* 
their  alliance,  and  obliged  themfelves  to  proted  and  defend  M.  Paris,  * 
one  another  upon  all  occafions.     They  agreed  moreover,  2«'^. 
that  all  quarrels   in  their   abfence  between  their   fubjeds  y^^^ 
ihould  be  fuperceded  till  their  return.     The  bifliops  that  Brempt/ 
attended  them  thus  far,  promifed  to  excommunicate  all  that  I>K»to. 
fliould  attempt  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Ch-MaUres, 
After  the  two  monarchs  had  concerted  whatever  was  thought  xhey  part 
neceflary  to  accomplifh  their  defigns  *,  they,  marched  toge-  at  Lions, 
thcr  as  far  as  Lyons  »,  where  they  parted.     Phihp  took  the  Prompt, 
rout  to  Genoa,  and  Richard  to  Marfeilles  ^,  where, he  was  ^^  p^^ 
to  meet  his  fleet.     But  he  waited  there  fome  time  to  no 
purpofe.     A  violent  florm  had  fo  difperfed  his  ihips,  that 

7  He  came  as  fir  as  Oxford  j  but  be-  If  any  one  gave  his  companion  opfiro- 

caufe  king  Richard  did    not  come  to  brious  language,  (o  often  as  he  did  it, 

meet  him,  as  his  father  ufed  to  do,  he  he  was  to  give  him  fo  many  ounces  of 

went  bade  in  a  paiBon.     Hoved.  filver.     If  any  man  dak  any  thing,  hit 

»  At  Chinon  king  Richard  made  head  was  to  be  fliaved,  and  Iwiling  pitch 

Ibme  very  remarkable  orders  for   the  poured   upon    it,   and   feathers  ftuck 

preferving  peace  in  the  navy,  during  therein,  that  fo  he  might  be  known  | 

the  JenifiJem  expedition ;  viz.     That  and  the  firft  land  the  Ihip  touched  at^ 

if  any  one  killed  a  man  in  a  ihip,  he  he  was  to  be  let  on  (hon^    Hoved. 

was  to  be  bound  to  the  dead  man^  and  M.  Paris. 

flung  into  the  fea.     If  any  one  was  con-  a  Their  army  confifted  of  above  one 

▼iAed  to  have  drawn  his  dagger  or  knife  hundred  thoufand  peribns.    G.  VinN 

to  hurt  another,  or  fetch  blood,  he  wat  £iuf. 

to  lofe  his  hand.    If  any  one  ftruck         b  He  met  there  abundaace  of  pU- 

another  with  his  open  hand,  without  grims,  who  had  fpent  all  their  money, 

cffiifion  of  blood,  he  was  to  be  ducked  and  offered  him  tlieir  fervice,  many  of 

jhricc  over  head  imd  cart  in  the  fea,  yrhom  he  retaioed,    Brompt. 

thejr 
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they  wtft  Hot  ytt  Me  to  rejoin.    Part  of  the  fleet  happen^ 
Mng  to  be  driven  by  ttrefs  of  weather  into  Portugal,  the  king 
of  that  country  made  ufe  of  the  affiftance  font  him  by  pro*- 
vidcnce,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Santarin,  beftcged  by  the 
miramolin  [or  emperor]  of  Africa.    Thcfc  hindrances  pre- 
venting the  fleet  from  arriving  at  Marfeilles  ly  the  time  the 
king  expeAed,  he  couM  not  prevail  with  himtelf  to  wait  any 
He  lais       longer.    Impatient  to  be  at  MefEna,  the  general  rendervous 
from  tbcnee  ^f  ^^^  croiflecs,  he  hired  fome  veflcis  *  at  Marfeilles,  and  im- 
dPtoir^     barking  part  of  his  troops,  fet  fail  for  Sicily.     Some  accident 
tioc^        obliging  him  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyhtr,  the  pope  fent  the  bifliop  of  Oftia  to  invite  hhn  ta 
'  ,comc  and  refrelh  himfelf  a  few  days  at  Rome,  but  he  refbfed 
He  k  joined  the  invitation.     Prefently  after  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  tb  fee 
^j^  *^*  his  fleet  arrive  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  and  continuing 
tiamA,        his  courfe  to  Meflina,  arrived  there  the  20th  of  September. 
^ijtwwat  Xhe  fight  of  fo  great  an  armament  caufed  no  lefs  admiration 
JJj^*      in  the  Sicilians  than  jealoufy  in  the  king  of  France,  who 
was  vexed  to  fee  the  forces  of  his  vaflal  fiiperior  to  his  own. 
As  the  ffay  thefc  two  monarchs  made  in  Sicily,  occaiioned 
fome  remarkable  events,  it  will  be  neceflary,  to  (how  whence 
they  fprung. 
Theaffairt       Tancred,  who  reigned  then    in  Sicily,  was  natural  fort 
cfSidly.     of  king  Roger,  who  left  iflue  William,  furnamed  the  bad, 
l^j?-       and  Conftantia,  a  nun  at  Palermo.    To  WiUiam  the  bad 
JjJUJ^"^"   fucceeded  his  fon,  William  the  good,  who,  marrying  Joanna 
fidwd.       of  England,  fifltr  of  Richard,  died  without  heirs.    After  his 
death,  pope  Clement  III.  who  fat  then  in  the  papal  chair> 
pretended  that  Sicily,  as  a  fief  of  the  church,  was  devolved 
to  the  holy  fee.     Mean  time,  Tancred  the  baftard  found 
means  to  be  eleded,  on  pretence  that  Sicily  now  wanted  a 
king  to  defend  her  againft  the  Saracens,  who  were  pofi^ed 
of  part  of  the  ifland.    Clement  dying  in  the  mean  time^ 
Ccledine  III.  his  fucceflor,  kept  up  the  fame  pretenfions,  and, 
treating;  Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  rcfolved  to  exert  his  utmoft 
to  wreft  the  crown  from  him,  but  perceiving  he  could  not 
execute    this   defign    alone,     he    applied  to  the    emperor 
Jlcnry  VI.    of  the  hoqfe  of  Swabia,  and   gave   him   the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  in  cafe  he  could  not  conquer  it.     To 
add  another  right  to  that  of  donation,  he  caufed  the  prin- 
ceis  Conftantia  to  be  taken  out  of  the  nunnery  of  Palermo, 
and  difpenfing  with  her  vow,  married  her  to  Henry,  thou^ 
(he  was  fifty  years  old.    How  unlikely  foevcr  it  was  thcrq 

c  He  hitei  ty^cnty  galiiesy  xad  tan  •ther  ftips,  •  Qi^nift* 

ihouI4 
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ftWd  he  Mf  hrit«5  CotiftantU  prored  with  child  in  her     ii9a# 
two  and  fiftieth  yea^ .    And  to  remove  all  fufptcfon  of  fotd 
^a)r»  (he  was  publickty  brought  to  bed,  in  a  tent,  of  a  fon 
called  Frederick.    The  queen   dowager  cf  Sicily  having, 
probably  been  tdo  faf  concerned  With  the  pope,  Tancred 
fliut  her  up  in  prifon,  where  (he  had  been  detained  ever 
fince.     But  upon  Richard's  arrival  ihe  was  fet  at  hherty,  jioved, 
and  fern  to  the  king  her  brother,   who  was  not  contented 
with  fo  flight  a  fatisfadion.     He  demanded  for  the  queen 
his  fifler  the  Dower  affigned  her  by  king  William  II.  her 
Inrfband,    and  threatened  to  ufe  force  in  cafe  Tancred  re- 
hiM,  to  comply.    This  demand   and  the  menace  that  at- 
tended it^  caufi5d  the  king  of  Sicily  to  look  upon  Richard 
as  his  real  enemy.     Richard   finding  Tancred    was   very 
backward  to  give  him  the  fatisfa£tion  required,  and  fearing 
perhi^  fome  treachery,  thought  beft  to  provide  for  his  fafety. 
To  that  end,  he  ieit/cd  a  caftle  and  monaftery  not  far  from  ludiaia 
Mefina,  where  he  laid  up  his  ftores  under  a  ftrong  garrifon.  (ates  t 
Tanercd,    who  was  naturally  miftruftful,  did  not  queftion  JJ^"**^ 
but  the  king  of  England  w%is  come  at  the  pope's  inftance,  HoJ^' 
and   fought  occafion  to  deprive  him   of  his  crown.    ToBrompt. 
firuftrate     this    imaginary  dcfign,    he    caufed    the   inhabi-  2i^^*Slj. 
tants  of  Meffina*  on  account  of  fome  diforder  in  their  citv,    * 
to  expel  all  the  Englifh,  which  could  not  be  done  witn- 
out  fome  eStifion  of  blood.     Richard,  mcenfed  at  this  out-  The  Englift 
rage,  refoJved  to  attack  Meflina.     But  Tancred,  who  wasJj^R,^^*^ 
^  Palermo,  protefting  he  had  no  hand  in    the  riot  andpiceto/ 
woiiid  punifll  the  authors,  he  was  patient,  in  expedlation 
of  the  performance  of  his  promife.    Mean  time,  the  Mef- 
finians   ftill  refufing   to   open  their  gates  to  the  Engliih, 
^d  Tancred  delaying    the  promifed   fatisfa&ion,    Richard 
perceived  at  length,  he  fought  only  to  amufe  him.     His 
indignation  was  fo  great,  that,  without  further  demanding  a 
reparation,  which  he  had  in  his  power  to  procure  himfelf,    . 
be  refolved  to    enter  Meffina  by  force.     Accordingly  he^j^^ 
attacked  the  city  fo  furioufly,  that  he  became  matter  of  it  Meffint. 
in  the  firil  aflault.   He  was  no  fooner  entered,  but  he  ordered  Brompt. 
iris  banners  to  be  difplayed  on  the  walls,  even  in  ^J^^tP^^A^tf 
of  the  town  which  was  allotted  to  the  French.    Upon  their  phuip, 
arrival  at  Meffina,  the  two  kings  had  agreed,  that,  in  order  Vinifauf, 
to  prevent  quarrels  among  the  foldiers,  the  city  fliould  he^°^' 
divided  in  two  parts,  and  each  nation  ihould  have  one  half  ^'  ^^* 
to  themfeltes  for  their  neceflary  occaiions.    It  was  there-  who  com- 
fore  manifeft,  that  in  fetting  up  his  banners  in  the  French  JJ^rTk^'cI 
^jvifioD)  Rkhard  brpke  Ins  agreement  with  Philip.    PhUip  Jl^e.  wm""^ 
2  complained  iatisfaaiQiu 
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complained  fo  fharply  of  it,  that  the  two  monarchs  would 
have  come  to  an  entire  rupture,  had  not  the  matter  been' 
adjufted  by  the  mediation  of  the  great  men  on  both  fides. 
Richard,  at  length,   took  down  his  banners  protefting  that, 
without  any  intention  to  affront  Philip,  he  only  defigned  to 
compel  the  king  of  Sicily  to  give  him  fatisfodion   for  the 
injury  done  to  the   Englifli.     To  flicw  his  fincerity  l;e  de- 
livered the  cuftody  of  MeHina  to  the  templars,  till  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Tancred  (hould  be  decided.    This 
agreement  being  made,  Tancred,  who  till  then  remained 
at  Palermo,  came  to  Richard  at  Mei&na,  and  chofe  to  fa- 
^    tisfy  his  demands.     He  made  a  treaty  with  him,  obliging 
t'veen  Rkh-  himfelf  to  pay  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  fifter  of  Richard, 
«d  and        twenty  tboufand  ounces  of  gold  for  her  dower,  and  as  many 
la^^Pub     ^^  Richard,  in  lieu  of  certain  legacies,  left  by  William  the 
t,  i.'p.66.    good   to  Henry   II.  his  father-in-law.     By  this  treaty,   a 
vinifauf.      marriage  was  agreed  upon  between  Arthur  duke  of  Brctagne^ 
Brompt.      nephew  to  Richard,  and  Tancred's  daughter.     Moreover, 
Mi  Palis.     Tancred  promiied  to  fit  out  ten  gallies  and  fix  laree  {hips 
for  the  fervice  of  the  croiflees.     Upon  thefe  terms,  kichard 
defifted  from  all  other  pretenfions  whatever,  and  fubjeded  his 
dominions  to  the  pope's  cenfures,  in  cafe  he  violated  his. 
oath.     Thefe  two  princes  being,  in  appearance,  perfe^llyre-. 
conciled,  Richaid  made  a  prefent  to  Tancred  of  king  Arthur's 
fword,  to  which  the  Britons  had  given  the  nan^e  of  Caliburn. 
Though  outwardly  Tancred  feemed  fatisfied,  he  could  not 
,  digcft  a  treaty,  which  force  alone  had  compelled  him  to  fign. 
He  would  fain  have  engaged  the  king  of  France  in  his  quar- 
rel, and  made  a  league  with  him  againft  Richard.     But  this 
propalal  being  rejeded,  he  took  another  courfe.     As  it  was 
^^^^**Jnot  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  feparately,  either  of  Richard 
Philip.  *"  ^^^  ^^^  offended  him,  or  of  Philip  who  had  denied  him 
Boved.        his  afnftance,  he  attempted  to  avenge  himfelf  upon  both  at 
p-  688.       once,  by  fowing  diflenfion  between  them.     To  thatpurpofc, 
'^"^^^      ha  privately  warned  the  king  of  England,  that  Philip  had  ill 
defigns  againft  him.     He  even  (howed  him  a  letter,  as  he 
faid,  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  wherein  it  appeared  that- 
what  he  told  him  was  not  groundlefs.     Richard  gave  car  to 
this  information,  and  expoftulated  with  Philip,  who  accufed 
him  of  feeking  pretences  to  diffolve  their  union.     The  quar* 
rel  went  fo  far,  that  the  two  monarchs  came  at  length  to  an 
open  rupture.     Philip  fent  Richard  word,    that  unlefs  he 
confummated  bis  marriage  with  Alice,  according  to  his  pro- 
mife,  he  (hould  look  upon  him  as  his  morial  enemy.    Rich- 
ard as  wari;^y  replied,  that  h^  could  \>y  00  rneans  marry  4 
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princeis  who  had  had  a  child  by  the  king  his  father,  ofFering 
to  prove  it  by  witnefles  then  prefent.     Philip  not  thinking 
proper  to  purfue  this  3fFair,  perfuadcd  as  he  was,  that  the 
honour  of  his  fitter  might  greatly  iuflfer,   defifted  from  his 
demand.     After  feveral  conferences,  he  agreed  that  Richard  Agieanent 
fliould  have  liberty  to  marry  where  he  pleafed  \   a  liberty  ^^^  *^ 
which  that  prince  had  already  taken,  by  concluding  a  marri-  aa.  Puk 
age  with  Berenguella  of  Navarre,     rhilip's  moderation  •  t,  I.  p,  69, 
ieemed  to  hcj^t  an  entire  reconciliation  between  the  tvvro  ^^J^ 
kings.     But  T ancred's  late  information  made  fo  deep  an  im-  Dketo. 
predion  on  the  mind  of  Richard,  and  what  Richard  offered 
to  prove  concerning  Alice,  fo  exafperated  Philip,  that  froih 
thenceforward   they  were  never  more  friends.     However, 
they  made  ready  for  the  continuation  of  their  voyage. 

An  Englifh  hiftorian  afliires  us,  that  whilft  they  were  pre-  Hoved. 
paring  for  their  departure,  Richard,  touched  with  remorfe,  t^J^^v^ 
made  a  general  confeffion  of  all  his  fins,  which  was  followed  J^^P^ 
by  a  verv  vifible  reformation  and  amendment  of  life  ^     It 
were  to  be  wilbed,  this  author  had  more  fully  (hewn  what 
were  the  fruits  of  his  repentance.    It  is  furprtfing  to  find  no 
other  efkik  of  it,  but  his  defire  to  confer  with  one  Joachim, 
a  Ciftercian  abbot,  whom  he  fent  for.   This  abbot  paiTed  all 
over  Italy  for  a  prophet,  and  from  thence  in  all  likelihood, 
fprung  Richard's  defire  to  fee  him.  It  is  faid,  that,  preaching  Ibi4. 
one  day  before  the  king,  he  ailerted  that  anti-chrift  was  al- 
ready born,  that  he  was  at  Rome,  that  he  would  be  placed  > 
in  the  papal  chair,  and  exalt  himfelf  above  all  the  gods, 
that  is,  above  all  the  princes  of  the  earth.    Shortly  after,  the 
emperor  and  emprefs  went  and  received  on  their  knees  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who,  after  fetting 
it  on  their  heads,  kicked  it  off  with  his  foot,  to  (hew  his  fu- 
periority.     This  action  afibrded  ample  matter  for  refle<5tion, 
to  fuch  as  were  prepoflefTed  in  favour  of  Joachim.     They 
maintained,   his  prediction  was  accomplifhed  by  that  pro- 
ceeding of  the  pope. 

The  two  monar^hS)  having  fpent  the  winter  at  Meflina, 
prepared  for  their  voyage,  as  foon  as  the  feafoa  permitted. 

4  But  Icing  Richard  was  obliged  to  fovereignty  of  Bretagne  Ihould,   for  the 

pay  tea  thooiand  marlca  of  liWer  for  the  future,  belong  to  Normandy.  Hovesd. 
ufe  of  Alice,   according  to  an  agree-  f  He  confefTed  his  fins  to  the  arrh- 

ment  made  between  him  and  Philip.  bi(hops  and  bilhops  that  accompanied 

Brompt.     Dioeto  iays^  it  was  tea  thou-  him,    and,    ftripping  himfelf  naked* 

iaod  pounds.  received    the    dii'ciplinc    from    them. 

«  Philip  moTforer  granted^  that  the  Brompt, 

Philip 
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Philip  failed  firft  >,  Richard  (laying  for  his  mother  Eleanori 
'  who  was  bringing  the  princefs  df  Navarre  his  bride.    Thefe 
two  princeiles  arrived  a  few  days  after  Philip's  depaitupe,  but 
Eleanor  returned  home,  leaving  Berenguella  with  her  ,daugh* 
ter  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  who  was  to  accomp^y  the 
Diceto.       king  her  brother  tp  the  Holy  Land.    Immediately  after^ 
^^^^       Richard  put  to  fea,  with  a  fleet  of  ooe  hundred  and  fifiy 
fail,  fifty  two  sallies,  ten  large  (hips  laden  with  provifioos^ 
and  many  fmall  veflels  for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet    It  is  no 
wliere  faid  what  forc^  embarked  on  this  occafion,  but  by  the 
number  of  (hips  employed  in  the  expedition,  it  is  eafy  to 
Rueis,  the  Englifh  armv  muft  have  been  very  numerouv^ 
Whilft  the  fleet  was   oetwecn  the  iflands  of  Cvprus  smd 
Rhodes,  a  fi^dden  and  violent  ftorm  arofe,  whicn  difperfed 
the  (hips,  and  drove  p^rt  of  them  on  (hore  on  the  coaft  of 
irMckjag    Cyprus  K    That  ifle  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  IfaaCf 
^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  Comnenian  race,  who,  from  being  governor  under 
andmri-    the  cmpcroT  pf  Conftantinoplc,  had  ufurped   the  fupreme 
cioua.         poweT)  and  aflTumed  the  tide  of  emperor.    He  was  a  covet-^ 
Hwd^^*      ous  juid  ^ruti(b  man,  that,  by  his  continual  cruelties  and  ex- 
tortions, bad  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  fubjeds,  but  they 
durft  not  openly  (hew  it.     They  waited  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  free  themfelves  from  his  tyranny)  which  his  own 
avarice,  and  the  arrival  of  the  £ngli(h  fleet,  furniihed  them 
^**J?^*^*witb,  (boner  than  they  expeded.     This  inhuman  princey 
Vbi&uf.     inftead  of  afliding  the  £ngli(h  that  were  ftranded  near  the 
Biompt.      port  of  Limiflo,  imprifoned  thoie  that  efcaped,  and  foized 
Diceto.       their  effedb.     He  would  not  fo  much  as  fufier  the  (hip^ 
which  had  the  prince(res  on  board)  to  enter  the  harbour,  but 
was  fo  cruel  as  to  leave  them  expofed  to  the  wind  and  feas« 
The  fleet,  which  had  been  (eparated,  joining  ^gain  on  the  coaft 
of  Cyprus,  Richard  heard  with  indignation,  Ifaac's  barba- 
^chiribe-  ^^  jQ  ^h^  Eogli(h.    However,  not  to  reitard  his  voyage,  he 
tooTq?-  "  ^^  contented  with  demanding  the  prifoners,  and  what  had 
]>n]8.  been  feized.     But,  the  infulting  anfwer  he  received,  made 

u'T?!l  ^^^  refolve  to  attack  the  ifland.  The  attack  was  fo  furious^ 
that  I(aac  was  forced  to  abandon  the  (hone,  after  feeing  a 
great  flaughter  of  his  troops*  The  £ngli(h,  improving  this 
advantage,  went  dire6tly  and  afTaulted  the  city  of  Liniiflb, 
which  was  taken,  and  Ifaac,  with  his  only  daughter,  made 

t  Richard  gave  him  fereral  of  his  hold  perifhed ;  aod  ;uP9Migft  Uie  t^, 

ihips,  and  diAribated  his  money  about  Roger  Malus  Catutut,  the  king'i  vioe 

in  a  very  pivdigal  manner.     Brompt.  canoeltaritts,  or  depMy  chancellor,  who 

&  Tluoe  were  loft,  in  which  feveral  was  afterwards  found  with  the  great 

periliu  belonging  to  the  king's  bonf*  feai  about  hit  neck,    fifonpt. 

prifoners. 
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prisoners  K  A  few  days  after,  the  pretended  emperor  found 
meant  to  cfcape,  but  as  none  would  harbour  him,  he  chofe  < 
to  furrender  to  the  Icing  of  England,  whom  he  eatneitiy  be- 
igught  not  to  put  him  in  irons.  Richard,  infuking  over 
his  misfortune,  granted  his  rec^ueft  in  a  literal  fcnle,  by 
commanding  him  to  be  bound  with  filver  fetters. 

The  taking  of  Limiffo  infpiring  Richard  with  the  thought     ' 
of  fubduing  the  whole  ifland  of  Cyprus,  he  met  with  few  dif- 
ficulties in  that  undertaking.     The  Cypriots  were  (o  pleafcd 
to  find  thcmfelves  freed  from  their  tyrant,   that,    without 
making  any  refinance,  they  fubmitted  to  a  prince  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  and  who  confirmed  to  them 
all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  emperors  of  Conftanti- 
Tiople.     During  his  flay  in  the  ifiandt^  arrived  Guy  of  Lu- Gaj  cfLw* 
fignan,  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  had  obtained  his  lioerty  by  ^*^^f^J^ 
the  furrender  of  the  city  of  Afcalon  to  the  fultan,     Geoifrey  Hoved, 
his  brother,  Raymund  of  Antioch,   Bpamond  his  fon,  and 
other  princes  and  lords  of  Palefiine,  attended  the  diipofilfled 
king,  who  was  come  to  implore  the  king  of  England's  pro- 
te^on.     Here  it  was  alfo,  that  Richard  confummated  bisRicharl 
marriage  with  Berenguella,  and  not  at  Meffina,  as  forae  have*»"^""J: 
affirmed.     Before  he  left  Cyprus,  he  fent  Ifaac  his  prifoner  J^arrbpT 
to  Tripoli  in  Syria,  to  be  confined  there,  but  for  his  daugh-  with  Btfca* 
ter,  flic  was  to  go  with  him  to  Paleftine,     His  regard  for  g»eiia« 
that  beautiful  princefi,  gave  occafion  to  fufpeft,  that  com-  Vi^ikif. 
pailion  was  not  the  fole  motive  of  his  keeping  her  near  him.Brompt,* 
This  fufpicion  was  confirmed,  when  he  was  leen  to  cool  by  M.  Pam- 
degrees  in  his  affeftion  to  his  new  queen.     But  thefe  are 
particulars  fitt«  for  a  romance  than  a  hiflory. 

Whim  Richard's  affairs  were  fo  fuccefstul  abroad,  Eng-  TpwiUee  m 
land  began  to  fufFer  by  his  abfence.   He  had  no  fooncr  croW-  ^n«**n*« 
ed  the  fea,  but  the  two  regents  difagreeing,  came  at  length,  M.^^rj. 
after  feveral  difputes,  to  an  open  rupture.     Longcbamp  bad  Neabrig. 

reat  advantage  over  his  colleague  ^,  as  well  by  the  high 

h  he  enjoyed,  as  by  his  abilities,  which  gave  him  a  fupe- 

I  They  were  not  then  made  prifon-  to  watch  him.  falling  afleep,  he  cfcaped, 

«n.     ifaac  having  encamped  about  £ve  and  hid  him fclf  in  an  abbey.     After* 

xniles  from  Limiflb;  Riclnrd  came  up  •  wards,  his  daughter  being  taken  pri- 

•a  him  unawares,  whilft  his  men  were  foner,  and  finding  himfelf  dcfcrtcd  by 

tfleep:  but  ICiac  efcaped  naked,  leav-  all,   he  furrendercd,  &c.     Bronipt. 
iiig  all  his  riches  behind  him,  paiticu-  k  In  1 189,  he  took,  for  the  kin^^s 

latly  tus  fine  ftandard,  which  Richard  nfe,  out  of  every  town  in  Eng;ljnd,  two 

prefentid  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmundf-  faddle  and  two  carthorfes  ;  out  of  eve - 

bury.     The  next  day  Ilaac  came  and  ry  abbey,  one  of  each  Cott ;  and  out  of 

snade  peace  with  Richaxd,   the  terms  every  one  of  the  king*<  manor$^  on* 

of  which  fee  in  Brompton,  p.   IX99»  likewite  of  each.     Broaipt,  p.  1171. 

Jfirc,    But  ;hc  foldicis  that  had  been  fee  Hoved,  p.  665.    M.  Paris^  p.  157 
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riority,  he  knew  how  to  improve.     By  pretending  their  dif- 
fenfion  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  affairs  oftheftate,  he  found 
'^'^^f^ft rf  means  to  exclude  him  by  degrees  from  the  adminiftration9 
LoMchamp.  ^'^^  affumc  th«  whole  power  to  himfclf.     Such  an  arbitrary 
Brompt.      aA  might  have  been  coloured  with  the  neceflity  of  the  king's 
fervice,  had  it  been  done  by  one  of  another  charafier.     But 
Longchamp  was  known  to  be  proud  and  imperious,  and  of 
a  boundlefs  ambition,   which  made  him  look  upon  all  his 
dignities,  how  high  foever  they  were,  as  below  his  deferts* 
He  affe^d  to  appear  in  publick  with  a  retinue  more  nume- 
rous and  fplended  than  a  king's.  This  exceilive  magnificence 
made  an  hiftorian  fay,  that  when  he  lodged  but  one  (ingle 
night  in  a  monaftery,  he  confumed  three  years  revenue  ^  He 
treated  all  perfons  with  an  intolerable  infolence,  uTmg  his 
power  with  a  haughtinefs  fcarce  to  be  borne  in  a  crowned 
head  ^.     Befides,  he  was  a  Norman,  and  very  partial  to  the 
foreigners;  qualities,  which  alone  were  fufficient  to  render 
him  odious  to  the  Englifii.     The  difpofleiled  bifhop  writ  to 
the  king,  who  receivingliis  complaints  at  Marfeilles,  fent  him 
his  letters  patent  appointing  him  jufticiary  from  the  Humber 
to  the  confines  of  Scotland.     The  letters  being  arrived,  the 
bifliop  was  fo  unwife  as  to  deliver  them  to  Longchamp,  who» 
under  colour  of  examining  them,   refufed  to  reftore  them, 
and  thereby  rendered  them  of  no  effcfi.     To  this  imperious 
ad,  he  added  a  no  lefs  bold  enterprife  :    he  order^  the  bU 
(hop  to  be  apprehended,  and  detained  him  in  prifon  till  he 
had  delivered  certain  caftles,  which  gave  him  too  great  power 
in  the  northern  parts  ". 
He  defpires      Richard  had  appointed  fix  lords  for  counfellors  to  the  re-* 
^counfe]- gents  ®.    But  Longchamp,  who  was  not  willing  to  be  ad- 
cdbT^thT*" ^'^^^  ^y  ^"7  pcrfon  whatever,  never  communicated  any  af- 
kiai;         fairs  to  the(e  lords.     On  the  contrary,  he  aiFe6ted  to  treat 
them  with  extreme  contempt  ^.    Thefe  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings 


Brooipt. 


I  He  had  ufuaJIy  fifteen  hundred  in 
his  retinue.  And  had  befides  guards  in 
his  houfe.  Brompt.  He  was  originally 
but  a  farmer's  Ton. 

m  The  laity  found  him  more  than  t 
king,  and  the  clergy  than  a  pope,  fays 
Brompton. 

n  The  caille  of  Windfer,  Newcaftle 
upon  Tyne,  the  earldom  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  manor  of  Saberg,  ^c. 
Brompt. 

o  Thenr  names  were  Hugh  Bardoify 
William  eazl  of  Albcm«le,  Williaih 


earl  marihal,  GeoflFrey  Fttzpetcn,  Wi^ 
liam  Brewer,  Robert  de  Wirefiefd,  and. 
Robert  Fitzreinfield.  Brompt,  Hove^^ 
Prince  John,  -and  other  great  men, 
writ  to  the  king  at  Meflina,  who  fent 
from  thence  the  archbifhop  of  Roan, 
and  William  Marefchal  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, with  orders  that  Long^amp 
fhouU  be  guided  by  them,  and  the 
other  couflfeliors  here  mentiohed.  Ho<* 
vcd. 

p  Among  other  inftances  of  his  tnCo* 

lencc,     Gerard    dc  CamviUe   having 

bought 
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ings  obliged,  at  length,  the  bifliop  of  Durhaniy  sindthefix 
counfellors,  to  carry  their  complaints  to  prince  John,  who ' 
had  ftill  the  title  of  carl  of  Mortttgncj  which  he  bore  during  '^^  ***- 
his  iirft  marriage.    The  young  prmce  readily  promifed  them  ptiacejohiu 
his  protedUon,  being  glad  their  difcontent  afforded  him  pre-  Hovcd* 
fence  to  interpofe  in  the  adminiftration,   firom  which  he 
thought  himfelf  unjuftly  debarred.     From  that  time  Improv* 
log  the  difafiedion  of  tne  great  men  to  the  rege;it,  he  ma- 
naged them  Co  dexteroufly,  that  each  promifed  to  ftcond  him, 
and  the  downfal  of  Longchamp  was  refolved.     There  was    • 
nothing  Mrantin^  but  a  pretence,  which  quickly  after  prefent"* 
ed  itfelf. 

Some  time  before  Richard's  departure  to  the  Holy  Land,  TheoccaiiiA 
Geoffrey,    his  baftard  brother,  was  eleded  archbiihop  of^T^"*" 
York.     Whether  his  confent  was  not  aflced  ^,  or  hedefigned  aown&u 
that  dignity  for  another,  this  eleSion  was  difpleafing  to  the  Brompt. 
king  '.     In  his  paffion  with  Geoffrey,  he  was  going  to  order  2^^^'*^ 
him  into  cuftody  '.     However^  upon  Geoffrey's  proteftinir    ^^^ 
he  did  not  intend  to  infift  upon  his  election,  he  pardoned 
him,  on  condition  he  would  never  apply  to  the  pope  for  his 
Confirmation.    Moreover,  he  enjoined  him,  on  pain  of  his 
difpleafufe,  to  remain  in  Normandy  till  the  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land  was  over.    After  the  king  was  gone,  Geoff-  Hofdl^ 
tcy,  contrary  to  his  promife,  demandea  and  obtained  the  Bntoptwifc 
pope's  bull,  to  confirm  his  ele&ion,  and  without  vouchfaf- 
ing  to  give  the  regent  notice,  defigned  to  repair  into  England 
and  take  pofleffion  of  his  dignity.    Longchamp  being  ad-Dkcto. 
vifed  of  what  paffed,  fcnt  orders  to  Dover  to  apprehend  SSu^Pidii 

bought  of  king  Richatd  the  govtmoMnt  fwoii  that  thofe  pnroodoat  Should  not 

of  the  calUe  of  Unooln,   and  of  tho  ftand  good  withoot  hit  confent  and  ap- 

teantry  adjoining,  Longchamp  ordeiod  probation  ^  opon  which  a  great  quarrel 

him  lb  refign  it  to  him ;  which  Cam-  arofe    between  tiie   king   and   him* 

tUle  refbfing  to  do,  Longchamp  went  Hoved*    Befidet,  Oeoflfrey  itfafed  to 

ahoit  to  oimpei  him  tbettto  by  force,'  be  confeciated  by  Baldww,  archbiihop 

and  bcfieged  the  caiUe»     Whereupon  of  Canterbury,  and  make  ta  liim  pro- 

prineejohn  fent  hhn  orden  to  defiil,  ftffion  of  canonioil  obedience,  Brompt4 

and,  foon  after,   the  chancellor  made  Cenrast 

hu  peace  with  him.    Hot  opon  the  ar-         i  Oeoflftey  feeing  his  brather*i  af* 

mal  of  foreign  troopt,    tent  for  by  fedion  eoitld  not  be  obtained  without 

Longcfaainp,  hefefolredeithertodiein  money,  pfomifed  him  three  thoufand 

battle,  or  to  drive  prince  John  oot  of  the  poondii  and  then  he  was  put  in  poifef- 

Idngdom.  At  Utt  they  were  reconciled,  (Son  of  the  temponllties  of  the  arch- 

Brompt,  biihoprick.    The  king  allboonfiimed 

f  He  was  ekded  by  order  of  king  to  him  all  the  ky-foes  granted  him  by 

Richard.    Brompt.  his  father,  viz,  Wicumb  in  England^ 

r  The  reafon  of  the  king*s  anger  the  earldom  of  earl  OUfard  in  Nor- 

was,  that  he  JiaviAg  filled  the  deanry,  mandy,  and  the  hononr  of  Baogi  ii| 

ireafaieihip,  and  ibme  otfagr  dignities  Anjon.    Boopt^    Hgved*  . 
W    the  diurdi  of  Yods,    Geoffrey 

Vou  lli  A  a  ninl* 
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him.  Accordin^yi  upon  his  arrival^  the  bifhop  had  but 
juft  time  to  get  into  a  'church  \  where  he  thouglit  himCdC 
fafe  from  all  infuks.  But  this  precaution  not  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  regent's  ofdcts^  Geoi&ey  was  drawn  nromr 
the  altar»  and  iaipriroaed  in  Dover  caftle.  Prince  John 
took  oocafioB  from  this  outraffe  to  a£t  openly  aeainft  Long^ 
champ  \  As  he  found  himfelf  fiipported  by  sul  the  lords, 
be  fent  him  pofitive  word  to  releafe  the  archbiihop.  Lon^- 
champ  not  being  dilpofed  to  receive  fuch  abioLte  orders 
from  a  prijice,  who  had  no  right  to  cammaad  him,  xefufed 
He  b  cited,  to  Comply  ^.  This  was  diredUy  what  John  wanted*.  A  few 
accoied,  and  davs  after,  the  regent  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  ai^ 
condemned-  gS^^i]y  ^  j^rds  ^itual  and  temporal,  convened  at  Lon- 
don in  St.  PauPs  diurch.  The  combination  was  fo  ftroog, 
that  Longchamp  (aw  himfelf  on  a  fudden  forfaken  by  aU^ 
aipd  coiiftrained  (io  appear  before  the  aflembly  ',  which  was 
bent  upon  his  ruin.  He  was  charged  with  exceeding  hiS' 
jwnmiffion  in  divers  particulars,  chiefly  with  uiurping  to 


^romptoa. 

Hovei. 

M.Pvis. 


t  Befeit  he  landed  Jm  ilunged  bis 
doChes,  and  the  nomeat  he  anived, 
mounting  a  fwlft  horfe,  got  to  ^e 
monxftery  of  St.  Martins,  *m  Cover, 
or  ratkcr  Cattterbury,  «>d  ukjog  Tanc- 
tiuonjr  io  the  churckw  ^  v'sis  dragged 
fipm  the  altar  in  his  epifcopal  veft- 
ments  throogh  the  dirty  ftreets^  and 
delitered  to  Maitbew  de  Cteie,  con- 
ftaUe  of  Dover  <aftle»  who  had  nnar^ 
riedLongchamp's  fifter.  Hovcd.  fin>m|it.. 
Cervas. 

u.  Brompton  fays,  Longchamp  had ' 
fmt  Ms  two  kothen  to  ifae  Jciag  of 
Soots,  to  concert  madbiea  vrith  fain 
to  plane  the  crow*  <m  piiace  AitJior*a 
head*  in  cafe  kiag  Richard  died  in  Jua 
evpeditioa.  This  prince  John  had  heea 
kiformod  of. 

«  Mnce  John  gtffaeied  amiBeioaa 
lovoes  togechety  jmc  onfy  oat  of  the 
coQQties  belonging  to  him,  but  aUb 
out  of  Wales  \  and  was  jowod  h»f  le- 
veral  earls  and  bamns,  as  alio  by  the 
biAopa  of  Wincheikr,  Both,  aad 
CheAer  or  Litchfield  x  and  then  ieot 
Lofigchamp  word^  that  if  he  did  not 
let  the  sKhhilhop  at  liberty,  he  would 
eome  and  fcfcoe  him  by  forae.  So  the 
chancellor,  frightened  at  the  princess 
theeatSy  releafed  the  archbiftop;  who 
went  immediatBly  and  oonplaiiKd  to 
prince  John  «f  the  indignity  that  haA 
.  been  b^ered  him  :  for  which  L^^ag*. 


dlAKp  leMng  to  malee  fatisfa^Uoai^ 
the  archbilhop  of  Roan  and  fix  biihopa*. 
denounced  the  fentence  of  excommu' 
nicatioB  agmft  him,  and  fommoneA' 
htm  to  appear  iMfofo  pdnct  John  and: 
them  at  Reading  on  a  Sunday  \  but  he- 
took  no  notice  of  the  fommons,  though^ 
he  was  nefinther  than  Wmdibr.  Hear- 
ing that  ptince  Joha-  was  ndnmdng: 
towards  London,  he  haftened  thither^ 
and  ihut  himlblf  in  the  tower.  Brampt*. 
Genras,   Dioeto*    iwreu* 

»  He  did  not  appear  before  them^ 
bot  kept  aumfelf  Out  in  the  tamt  of 
London.  Brompt*  fViaee  John,  witli 
4w  tads  and  barons  and  the  citiaeM  of 
LeadoQ,  befieged  him  in  the  towcr«. 
After  he  had  held  «ftt  one  nigli^  he 
defimd  kavetof^  oelof  thekh^domc- 
which  was  granted  hioi»  hat  oponcoa* 
dition  he  Ihould  refign  the  caftlea  he- 
was  foOcfled  of  to  fome  oertaifl  per- 
torn  %  acoocdingly  he  gave  lineties  fisr 
the  perfMinance  of  it«  Fiom  thenee 
he  west  toCaaleihiNy>  and  afterwards 
10  Dover,  where  he  ^^esit  Imk  tine' 
with  Matthew  de  Cters^  hkhrothcr-hw 
law,  conftable  of  the  caftle }  and  hese^. 
ataemoting  to  p  o«t  of  the  Idngdem 
after  he  had  given  cantioa,  ajid  after, 
the  lords  jafticcs  had  given  the  iahaU- 
tants  of  Dower  oeders  not  to  kt  him  ge- 
out  of  the  lolm,  he  was  fervcd  ie  the: 
■Moaer  lelattd  by  lUpin.    Bronpt. 

.      himfelf 
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him&if  Ae  authoriqr  which  ought  to  have  been  (bared  be- 
tween bioiy  the  bUbop  of  Durham^  and  the  fix  counfellors. 
The  archbiihop  of  Roan  '  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  com- 
fdaincd  allcH  that  having  received  a  patent  from  the  king, 
dated  at  Meffina  %  whereby  they  were  made  joint  commiffi-  picetoi 
oners  with  Longchamp   in   the  government^   that  prelate 
would  never  confent  they  ihouI4  have  any  ihare  in  the  ad- 
minifiration.    Some  hiftorlans  however  afiirm»  thcfe  twoHored; 
lords  durft  not  fhow  their  patent  to  the  regent  S  for  fear  p*  ^^r* 
he  ihould  ferve  d)em  as  he  had  done  the  bifliop  of  Durham.  ^''"'^' 
Be  this  as  itwill)  upon  tfaefe  accu(ationa  Lon^champ  wasHeuomed 
turned  out  of  the  regency  \  which  wi»  lodged  m  the  hands  of  ait  his 
of  the  archbifhqp  of  Koan,  till  the  kind's  pleaTure  Ihould  be  ^^  ^ 
known  *.    They  took  from  him  likewife  the  cuftody  of  the  '^"^  * 
tower  of  London  and  of  Windfor  caflle  '»  with  which  the 
archbiihop  of  Rx)an  was  invefted.    Not  content  with  this  fe-  an4  mgd* 
verity,  his  enemies  compelled  him  by  threats  to  lay  down  his  ^^'^^ 
legate's  crofi  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  after  which,  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon.    Some  days  after  he  found  means  He  t 
to  efcape,  but  was  feized  again  on  the  fea-fide,  di%uifed  in  ^'^j*  <* 
a  wonv^n's  habit,  with  a  bundle  of  linen  under  his  arm.  In  ^^L 
this  ga'^b  he  was  carried  to  Dover  caftle,  with  a  great  mob 
*  at  bis  heels  *,     Howevei;,  prince  John  dreading  the  pope's 
refentmenti  if  he  detained  bis  le^te  in  prifon^  ordered  hiox 


7  Coteifcory  U  here  pat  by  mift«ke 
Ia  the  French  for  Rotn^  Ibr  it  was 
chB  aichbiihof  «f  Roan  aja4  not  of 
Caaitrbitrjr  th^U  was  joinei  is  ffiiMlii^ 
fioB  with  WiUiain  Mareical  s  earl  of 
Pembroke^  and  Geoffrey  Fltxpeen; 
lakiwiii  arehhUhttp  of  Canterbury  went 
wkh  the  hittfr  tad  dioi  dma%  tht 
nege  of  Aeon* 

s  Which  the  king  granted  them, 
when  be  heard  of  I«oagchanip*8  oiif- 
ienBeaaprs.    Diceto. 

a  They  ^  not  <bew  it  till  qoWj 
when  they  produced  it  before  the  par- 
biiwf  nt»     Brompt* 

b  By  a  parBamtnt.    Broapt,    IM- 


c  Diceto  fay%  that  the  king  ordain- 
ed in  his  kttna  patent^  that  in  cafe 
JLoBgchamp  did  not  faithfully  manage 
the  affiufs  of  the  kingdom  MeeedUg  te 
the  aMtf  «f  bit  ceaafeUora,  they 
■agbt  wBt  withoiit  htm,  panienMy 
he  ttjeiiied  that  aoihinf  AenU  be 
traniedcd  without  the  archbifliop  of 


Roam  whoiDf  ai  he  faid,  he  had  Tent 
ovtx  ror  the  better  defienoe  of  the  king-- 
don  s  which,  if  troe,  wndicatea  thd 
proceedings  of  that  aflbmUy.  Diceto, 

d  And  of  the  cafUos  of  Cambridge^ 
Dorer,  and  Hereiora*    Diceto. 

•  As  he  wee  fitting  on  a  ffock^ 
wailing  fer  a  boat  with  an  eU  in  hia 
hand>  and  a  parcel  of  Jinen.  as  if  hi 
had  been  a  pedlar  j  a  (eaman  came  by^ 
and  taking  mm  for  a  woman  wenit  to 
kiia  him  j  and  then  otknag  at  £uthef 
indecencies,  difcovezed  him  to  be  0 
man  |  but  howeter  marched  off  with- 
out faying  any  thing.  A  little  afteri 
lone  Wfloienoomittg  by  begm  to  chea^ 
pen  his  linen ;  but  bein|  a  French- 
man, and  underibnding  little  Engllfli^ 
he  could  make  them  no  anfwer.  Find- 
ing he  would  not  fpeak,  they  puUed 
op  the  hoed  whkh  was  over  bis  hce, 
end  then  prslently  faw  hi^  bUck  beard  t 
upon  whichy  crying  out,  the  people 
cane  nmaing  in,  and  uied  him  in  the 
manner  above^    Hoffld,  p.  4C0, 

A  a  a  '  la 


^ 
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to  be  fee  at  liberty  ^  with  permiffion  to  retire  into  Normair^ 
dy  K.  As  (bon  as  he  found  himfelf  fafe,  he  writ  to  the  pope 
and  the  king,  fetting  forth  the  iit  treatment  he  had  met 

^.v*.w,       ^^'    ^^^^  '^"^"^  ^^""^  ^^^7  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  '"'^8»  ^"^  the  popcy 
Thep^or-  who  was  much  (boner  informed  of  the  afiront  done  his  legate, 
<kn  the  bi-  yy^  extremely  inccnfed  at  th»  contempt  of  the  leeatine  cha- 
Smnrnni-"  '*^^'*«     Without  ftaying  to  hear  what  prince  John  could 
cate  prince   allcdge  in  his  defence,  he  fcnt  exprefi  orders  to  the  biihops 
John,  which  to  cxcommunicate  him.    John,  terrified  at  the  pope's  me- 
J^J^'*^^*^  naces,  would  have  reftorcd  Longchamp,  if  thebifhopsthem- 
Broro'pt.      felves  who  dreaded  to  be  again  under  that  imperious  prelate, 
had  not  oppofed  it.    Thus  the  pope's  orders  lay  unexecuted, 
and  Longchamp  durft  not  return  into  England  \ 
John  inter-      The  depofing  of  the  regent  procuring  the  prince  an  op- 
po&t  in  the  portunity  of  having  a  greater  (hare  in  the  government  than* 
^^•^  the  king  his  brother  dcfired,  he  made  ufe  of  it  to  pave  his 
Fomu  pro-  way  to  the  crown.    If  he  had  not  then  thoughts  of  taking 
jeOi  to  fe-   advantage  of  the  king's  abfence  to  mount  the  throne  in  his 
^^J^      life-time,  it  is  at  Icaft  certain  his  aim  was  to  fecure  it.  In 
Hovcd,       ^^^  the  king  died"  during  his  expcdttiom    He  was  fenfible, 
•   '      there  was  another  prince  that  had  a  better  title  than  himfelf, 
namely,  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  nephew,  fbn  of  his: 
elder  brother  Geoffrey.     This  made  him  take  beforehand 
fuch  meafures  as  (hould  free  him  from  the  competition  of 
that  rivaL  .  His  fole  care  wa5  to  render  himfelf  popular,  in 
order  to  gain  the  aiTeftion  of  the  Englifh,  particularly  the 
Londoners,  whofe  privileges-  he  caufed  to  be  confirmed  by 
an  afTembly  general.    This  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  citi- 
zens to  fuch  a  degree,  that  when  they  fwore  fealty  to  the 
king,  they   voluntarily  made  a  folema  promife  to  receive- 
John  for  their  foveretgn,  in  cafe  the  king  died  without  ifliie.. 
In  this  manner  did  the  prince  gain  ground  by  degrees  and' en- 
deavoured by  fecret  practices,  to  fecure  a  party  capable  oC 
fupporting  him  avainfl  his  nephew,  and  which  he  would 
have  afterwards  ufed  in  much  blacker  defies  a^infl  the  king 
jiis  brother.    Mean  time,  Richard,  by  his  valiant  exploits, 
which  attraAed  the  admiration  of.  the  whole  world,  was 
rendering  hjs^  name  immortal ',  and  infpiring  the  Saracens 

with 

t  After  eight  <9ay«  impnfonment.  Odober  19.     Brompt. 

Then  «  parixament  wos  caUrd,  v^hick  ti  While  he  had  the  caftody  of  the 

approved  of,  and  confimaed  the  aKb-  tMvcr  «f  Loodcm,  he  built  a  waU,  tad 

-btihop  o(  Roan,   Sec,   aa  jufticien  of  made  the  ditch  that  it  iwi^d  k.  Bvomptw. 

the  realm.    Brompt*  M.,W0ft. 

•     s  He  went  to  Flanden,  theiicQ  to  i  Before  he  left  MefBoa,  in  OAo* 

P4ns,    and  afterwaiJt  to  Noimaody^  her,  h^  aade  a  law-  conoenung  ihip* 

wxecka. 


OF    ENGLAND. 

'Vvith  a  dread  of  the  approaching  downfal  of  their-emplre. 
£ut  before  I  relate  that  prince's  aflions  in  Paieftine,  it  will 
be  proper  briefly  to  ihew  the  then  ftate  of  the  Holy  Land» 
and  what  had  pailed  there  fince  the  recovery  of  it  by  the 
<Juiftians. 

AH  the  conquefts  made  by  the  chriftians  tn  the  eaft,  wer^*^^^  ^»» 
ereded  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  J^^^j'^* 
the   firft  king.     This  kingdom  confifted  of  P^lefiine  andnifakm. 
part  of  Syria,  taken  from  the  Saracens.     Godfrey  reigned  BRxoptoiu 
about  one  year  K    Baldwin  his  brother  fucceeded  him,  and 
governed  eighteen  years,  leaving  the  crown  by  his  death  to 
his  coufin  Baldwin  II.  who  enjoyed  it  thirteen  years.    Fulk, 
earl  of  Anjou,  marrying  his  daughter,  became  king  of  Je* 
rufalem  after  his  father-m -law's  deceafe,  and  reigned  eleven 
years.     He  had  by  his  firft  wife  Geoffrey,  carl  of  Anjou,^ 
and  father  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England..   By  his  fecond 
wife,  Fulk  had  two  fons,  of  whom  Baldwin  the  eldeft  fat 
on  the  throne  of  Jerufalem  twenty  four  jears,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Almeric,  who  reigned  twelve  years* 
Baldwin  IV«  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  finding  himfelf  childJefs, 
and  without  hopes  of  ifliie,  made  his  nephew  Baldwin,  fon 
of  his  eldeft  fifter  Sibyl,   by  William  of  Montferrat,    his 
heir.     He  died  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  young  Baldwin  V.  and  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  to  Raymund,  earl  of  Tripoli.     Mean  time  Sibyl, 
the  king's  mother,  married  Guy  of  Lufignan,  who,  in  right 
of  the  princels  his  wife,  claimed  the  guardian/hip  of  the 
king,  and  the  government  of  the  ftatc.    The  earl  of  Tripo- 
li in  vain  oppofed  his  pretenfions  by  urging  the  late  king's 
wilL    Guy,  fupported  by  his  wife,  feized  the  regency,  and 
quickly  after  became  king  himfelf  by  Baldwin's  deceafe,  not 
without  fufpicion  of  havmg  haftened  his  death  by  poifon,  in 
order  to  mount  the  throne.    This  revolution  loon  proved  The  arofe  of 
the  occafion  of  one  more  fatal.    The  earl  of  Tripoli  pre- 1^^^^^ 
paring  to  dethrone  Guy,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  ufurp-  VijiifiiuC ' 
er,  and  the  murderer  of  the  late  king,  unfortunately  for  the 
chriftians  of  Paieftine,  Guy  bethought  himfelf  of  applying 
to  Saladine,  fultan  of  Egypt,  for  aid.     The  infidel  prince 
gladly  embraced  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  recovering  a  coun- 

tfrieckt»   ntmely,   that   every    perion  make  out  their  being  next  of  kin;  but 

«hich  (affacA  0iip«rreck^  and  got  fafe  if  they  had  no  heirs  nor  near  relations, 

ca  Aore,  (hoold  enjoy  all  hit  goods  j  Uien  the  king  was  to  have  their  goods. 

but  if  he  died  on  fhip-board,  hli  chil-  Brompt. 

dvn  or  other  neareft  relations  were  to         k  He  was  crowned  with  a  crown  of 

h*ve  tint  soDds^ACCoidingas  they  could  thorns  in  the  year  1099. 


A^  3  try. 


> 
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try^  from  whence  his  predeceflbre  were  expelled  ninety  year! 

before.    Under  colour  of  a^ing  the  king  of  Jeruialefn,  he 

Saiaaioe  he-  entered  Pafeftine  with  a  fomiidable  army,  and  immediately 

fterofpir-  took  Acres  or  Ptolemaia,  Aibtus,  Berytus,  and  fome  other 

leftine,       places.    At  firft  he  pretended  to  zSt  only  for  the  king,  but 

c*  j!^iL  *^  ^^^fS^^  ^^  thought  he  might  fafely  pull  off  the  maflc,  and 

^j^JJ^  openlv  fiiew)  diat  his  def^n  was  to  drive  the  chrifttans  out 

*of  Palefttne.    In  vain  did  Guy,  who  too  late  was  fenftble  of 

his  error,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  capital.    As  the  city  was 

but  iU  provided)  it  was  not  poffiMe  for  him  to  hold  out  a* 

bove  a  month,  or  efcape  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene* 

and  of  jeni-my.    After  which,  he  was  forced  to  deliver  up  Afcalon  to 

lAit  fultm  to  obtain  his  liberty.    Thus  Saladine  found  means 

to  deftro^  at  once  both  the  competitors,  whofe  quarrel  fur- 

niflied  him  with  an  opportunity  to  carry  his  amis  into  Pa* 

leftine. 

For  the  recovery  of  this  loft  kingdom,  tht  kings  of  France 
and  England  had  undertakoi  the  prcfent  expedition,  with 
numerous  armies  confiftin^  of  ail  the  nations  in  Europe,  but 
chiefly  of  the  French  andEngiifli.  Before  Philip's  arrival 
inPaleftine,  Guy  ofLuftgnan,  Conrade,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferraf,  James  of  Avefnes,  and  feveral  other  princes  and 
lords,  with  fome  German,  Flemifll,  and  Italian  troops  had 
begun  the  fiege  of  Acres,  which  had  now  lafted  a  whole 
year*  As  fopn  as  Philip,  who  failed  firft  from  Medina^ 
landed  his  men,  he  encamped  round  the  city,  and  continue 
ed  die  fiege,  though  with  little  fuccefii.  Ridiard  arriving 
afterwiuds  with  frdh  troops,  vigoroufly  carried  it  on,  and  at 
length,  softer  divers  fruitlefs  attempts  to  raife  die  fiege,  Sala* 
dine  forrendered  the  city  by  capitulation  K 


iaiein. 
Id. 


The  chrifti- 
«Rt  befiege 
Acres. 
Viniiknf. 


Jiovedeiii 
M.  Puis. 


FhUiptr- 

met  and 

thcnRi- 

chtrd. 

Vinilauf. 

^hecity 


1  This  city  rtirrendered,  July  w, 
typon  wh&t  tormi,  fee  in  Ann,  Burton^ 
p.  ftct*  Brompt.  p.  1105.  Diceto^ 
p.  6oi.  The  fiege  is  faid  to  left  a- 
bove  two  yearti  and  the  author  of 
Richard's  travels  to  Jenifakin  affirms, 
tiut  throe  hondred  thodftnd  piJgrkns 
periAed  in  this  fiege.  Among  whom 
werenany  princes  and  noble  petfpns, 
ynz,  Conrade,  duke  of  Servia,  and  fe- 
▼oal  forega  earls }  Baldwin,  arcfabi* 
ihop  of  Canterbury  $  Ralph  de  Qlsn- 
▼ille,  chief  jufticc.  of  England  j  Wil- 
liam d^  MandevU,  William  earl  Fer- 
rers ;  and  fome  whofe  pointy  ftill 
4oar|fh,  as  Ingelram  de  Piefmes,  an- 
ceftor  of  the  lord  Sav  and  Seal ;  the 
}brd  Dacres;  TheOphilus  Clinton,  ear! 
of  Lincoln,   whpfe  mis  tecain  the 


badge  of  the  holy  war,  Aars,  cref- 
cents  and  crofles)  as  alfo  St.  John^ 
MyniluiU,  Tibey,  Scrape^  Pigot,  Lai* 
burno,  Mowbray,  Talebo^  Malet,  <rc. 
See  Brompt.  Hoved,  The  13th  of 
July,  Acres  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Bngland  an!  Pranoe : 
the  perfon  appointed  fay  the  king  or 
England  to  fee  it  done,  wa;  Hugh  do 
Gurqay  ;  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
Progo  de  Mw  Ion  ;  ead^  of  theqi  wa« 
attended  with  one  hundred  foldien. 
The  earls  and  barons  that  attended  th« 
two  kings  In  this  expedition,  defired^ 
they  might  be  fharers  in  the  gains,  as 
V^ell  as  in  tho  labour,  but  receiving  no 
fatisfaftion,  moft  of  them  were  forced 
to  fell  their  amis,  anc)  rrtnm  hbme, 
.Brompti    Hoved« 

Among 
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Among  the  occurrences  of  this  famous  (lege,  I  muft  not    1791. 
forget  one,  which  though  in  itfeH*  of  no  great  importance,  ^i^-v***^ 
was  attended  with  confequcnces  very  remarkable,  and  with-  ^^"^^^ 
al  Tery  fata]  to  the  king  of  England.     In  an  aflault  made  by  ^|^^  ^ 
the  chriftians,  JjeopoU  duke  of  Auftria  taking  one  of  the  A«ftii«. 
towers,  ordered  his  banner  to  be  ereded.     Richard  deeming 
tills  aSHon  an  injury  to  the  two  kings,  inrho  coomianded  in 
chief,  fent  fome  of  his  men  to  pull  it  down  and  tread  it 
under  foot.     Leopold  refentcd  this  affront  very  heinoufly, 
but,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  be  reven^d,  concealed 
his  refcntment  till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  fliow  it.     Un- 
happily for  Richard,  this  opportunity  offered  when  he  leaft 
cxpeded  it,  and  it  will  be  feen  in  the  feque),  that  the  duke 
of  Auftria  was  but  too  fully  revenged. 

The  taking  of  Acres  feemed  to  encourage  the  two  kings  Diflenfion 
to  form  frefh  projeds.    But  juft  as  the  chriflian  army  ©xpeo-  between  the 
ted  to  march  to  Terufalem,  the  diflenfion  which  arofe  bo-  ^J!]^}^^"/'' 
tween  the  two  leaders,  fruilrated  their  expe^tksns.     Since  BrMiptoa. 
their  jundHon,  Richard  had  acquired  a  certain  fuperiority,  Dicete. 
which  extremely  mortified  the  king  of  France.     The  num- 
ber and  good  condition  of  his  forces,  his  perfonal  valour,  of 
which  he  had  given  feveral  proofs  at  the  fiege  of  Acres,  and 
the  very  taking  of  that  city,  of  which  he  had  all  the  honour, 
gained  him  the  particular  efteem  and  regard  of  the  whole 
army.     Philip  could  not  bear  to  fee  a  diftinAion  fo  advanta- 
geous to  the  king  of  England.    His  jealoufy  fhewed  itfelf  on 
all  occafions,  but  as  he  durft  not  openly  complain  that  bis 
rival  was  more  refpeded  than  himfelf,  he  fougnt  other  pre- 
tences to  colour  hit  refentment.     The  firft  he  ufed  was  to  dc-  Bromot. 
mand  of  Richard  half  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  «,  pretending  they  Hoved. 
had  agreed  to  fhare  all  their  conauefts.     Richard  made  an- 
fwer,  their  agreement  related  onty  to  what  was  conquered 
upon  the  tnndels".     Adding,  that  Philip  underftood  it  in 
that  fi^e,  fince  he  had  taken  to  himfelf  what  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Flanders  •,  who  died  at  the  fiege  cf  Acres,  with- 
out ever  thinking  to  give  him  a  (hare.    To  this  wais  joined 
another  occafion  of  quarrel.    The  crown  of  Jerufalem  was  Bronpt*  ' 
in  difpute  between  Guy  of  Lufignan,  and  Conrade  marquis 
of  Montferrat,     Richard  took  Guy's  part,  and  Philip  open- 

m  By   the  perfiufioA  of  ConnU,  ^  King  Richard  tnld  him^  if  you 

mtrcpstt  of  MoBtferrat,    Brompt^  p.  wUI  give  me  tke  half  of  Pianden^  ind 

120S*  ff  the  other  demlnifips  you  iii^vf  tfi" 

0  The  words  of  the  agrecmeat  were,  quired  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 

Dpon  the  Saracen;  ip  the  land  of  KiaeJ,  ders,  I  alfo  will  give  you  half  of  Cyprot. 

Brompt.  ibid,  BronpC. 

A  a  4  ly 
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1 191.  It  declared  for  the  marquis.  The  grounds  mid  reaibns  0/ 
C—s^-i^  tndr  rerpedtve  pretcnfions  were  brieflv  thefe. 

The^tt  of     Almeric,  king  of  Jerufalem,  bad  oy  his  firft  wife,  of  the 

nvwa  G^'  t^oufe  of  Courtenay,  Baldwin  IV.  bis  lUcceflbr,  and  a  daugh- 

«f  Lofisnin^ter  called  Sibylla*    By  his  fecond  wife,  niece  to  Emanuel, 

■nd  the      empcror  of  Conftantinople,  he  had  a  daughter  named  Ifa- 

53^^^  bella.    Sibylla  was  married  firft  to  William  of  Montfcrrat, 

Vinifsuf.  *  by  whom  ine  had  Baldwin  y.  heir  to  Baldwin  IV.  his  un- 

^rompt.      cle.    Sibylla's  fecond  huiT>and  was  Guy  of  Lufignan^  b^ 

whom  (he  had  feveral  children,  who  all  died  before  their 

mother.    Ifabella,  fifter  of  Sibylla,  by  a  fecond  venter,  had 

alfo  two  hufbands.    The  firft  was  Humphrey  de  Toron, 

who  refufed  the  crown  offered  him  by  the  barons  of  Jenifa- 

lem^  after  the  death  of  Baldwin  V.    Her  fecond  hufband 

was  Conrade,  m^quis  of  Montrerrat,  who  claimed  the  title 

of  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  right  of  his  wife,  whofe  eldeft  fif« 

ter  was  lately  de^d  without  iflue.  The  queftion  therefore  wa3 

to  know,  whether  Guy  of  Lufignan  oueht  to  keep  the  title  of 

king  of  Jerufalem,  after  his  wire  Sibyllas  deceafe,  or  refign 

it  to  the  marquis  of  Mohtferrat,  whofe  wife  was  then  fole 

heirefs  of  the  kingdom.    Indeed,  they  were  di(puting  about 

an  empty  title,  for  Saladine  was  mafter  pf  the  capital,  and 

of  almoft  all'  the  country.    But  however,  the  title  was  of 

confequence,  at  a  jundure  when  it  was  expeded,  thQ  kin^- 

UoftA.^      dom  would  be  reftored  by  the  arms  of  the  croiflees.    Philip 

M.  Paiii.    efpoufed  the  caufe  of  tne  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  per- 

^^'*    baps  for  that  very  reafon  Richard  fupported  Guy  of  Lufig- 

nan ;  fo  jealous  were  thefe  monarchs  one  of  another :  fcarce 

a  day  paued,  but  fomething  or  other  ha^ppened  which  ferved 

to  imlame  tMir  mutual  enmity^    Philip  was  jealous  of  Ri* 

chard's  glQiy>  who^  in  his  turn^  compl^ncd  tW  Philip,  out 

of  fpite  and  ei^vy,  obftru6led  the  progrefs  of  the  arms  of 

fttMJ«       the  chriftians.    In  the  midft  of  thefe  contefts,  they  we^e 

^*^^v^  ^   botl^  feized  with  the  fame  di(bmper  ',  of  which  they  were 

like  to  die,  but  efcaped  with  the  lofs  of  their  hair. 

1 192.  After  their  recovery,  Rich^d  appeared  more  eager  than 
^i^'^v*'*^  ever  to  purft^e  th^  conqueft^  upon  (he  infidels.  But  Philip 
J^^P  *«*  refolved  to  return  to  France,  his  we^lptefs  caufed  by  bis  late 
l^fimf.  '  illnefs  fcarce  permitting  him  s|ny  n^or^  to  enter  upon  aftion. 
Bionpc*  But  he  had  another  and  no  leis  powerful  re2^lon,  which  was, 
1^^  his  extreme  inipatience  to  take  pofleffion  of  Artois,.  fallen  to 
wTpwit.    ^^^  ^X  ^^  death  of  the  earl  of  f  landers.    He  imparted  this 

refoludon  to  Richard^   who  feemed  very  much  furprifed  at 

t  (faSkd  hf  the  hiftORUA  Analdta.    Broffipt.    Hoved* 

It, 
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it)  ii^aring^that  Philip  in  returning  to  Europe,  bad  fome  de-* 
fign  upqn  his  dominions  in  France.     One  of  the  articles  of  < 
their  agreement  was,  that  neither  ihould  defert  the  cauie 
without  the  other's  confent.    Richard  infifted  upon  that  ar- 
ticle, and  refufed  to  agree  to  Philip's  departure,  before  thejr 
were  matters  of  Jerufalem.    However,  as  he  could  not  con-  PhUip*toitli 
ftrain  him  to  ftay,  he  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleafed,  upon  his!i^^!^ 
taking;  a  folemn  oath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  bilhops  and  B^J^^tT 
principal  officers  of  both  armies,  not  to  attack  any  place  HonL 
belonging  to  Richard,  either  in  France  or  in  England,  till 
forty  days  after  Richard's  return  into  his  own  territories. 
Upon  quitting  Paleftine,  Philip  left  ten  thoufand  men  under  Hn^, 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  publickly  ordering 
him  to  pay  the  fame  obedience  to  the  king  of  England  as  to 
himfelff.     But  in  all  likelihood,  he  gave  him  other  inftruc- 
tions  in  private.    This  Mezerai  feems  to  own,  when  he  fays,  MeseraU 
Richard  would  have  become  mailer  of  Jerufalem,   if  the 
duke  of  Burgundy's  Jealoufy  had  not  obftruded  it. 

A  little  after  the  king  of  France's  departure,  Richard  and  Rickard  anl 
Saladine  exhibited  a  fpedacle  of  horror  to  their  armies,  by  SaUdiaeldU 
commanding  the  prifoners  each  had  in  his  power,  to  be  put  their  prUbo- 
to  death  ^    It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  twojioTea. 
princes  was  the  firft  author  of  this  barbarity.     Some  hifto-  Vini(auf« 
rians  lay  the  blame  on  Saladine,  others  accufe  the  king  of  S^JSLfoii. 
Englar)d.     Thefc  laft  feem  to  me  to  have  moft  rejdon.^**^ 
The  Saracen  monarch  refufed  to  perform  the  articles  of  the 
furrender  of  Acres  S  whereas  no  other  reafon  is  alledged 
that  could  induce  the  infidel  to  this  cruelty  but  his  natural 
fiercenefs,  though  he  appears  upon  other  occafions  to  have 
been  a  very  generous  prince.    Thus  much  iis  certain,  the 
fluke  of  Burgundy,  following  Richard's  example,  ordered  al- 
fo  what  captives  were  in  his  hands  to  be  beheaded.     I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine  what  may  be  the  law  of  arms,  with 

^  Anil  yet  when  he  came  to  Italy,  hei^dt  by  paying  A  pertain  fuin  o^  too* 

\%c  complained  to  the  pope  and  cardi-  ney,  and  temain  in  cuftody  till  pay- 

fialtf  that  Richard  had  driven  him  out  ifient  was  made.    And  that  in  cafe 

of  the  Holy  Land^  aiid  defired  leave  thefe   articles   were  not  made   good 

of  the  pope  to  revenge  himlelf  for  it  Within   forty  days,  they  ihould  be  ^t 

'  upon  Normandy,  and  his  other  domi-  the  king's  mercy  for  their  lives^   Sala- 

•  nions.    He  arrived  at  Paris^  December  dine  pretending  thefe  'conditions  were 

%7p  1x97.    Diceto»  M.  Paris.  not  with  hit  approbation  wotUd  not 

r  This  ^as  Auguft  zS^   Richard  be-  perform  them,   Upon  which  tt  is  ilkq« 

headed  his  prifoners  Auguft»o,Brompt|  ly  {lichard  began  with  beheading  thft 

floved.  Turkiih  (uptivcs,      Hoveden  fiiys^  to 

•  It  was  articled,  that  three  thOu*  the  number  of  five  thoufand :  but  Vi- 

fand  captives  ihould  be  delivered,  and  nifauf  reckons  but  two  thoaUad  kuttL 

|f{K  thf[  Tuiki  i!)puld  redeem  their  bundredi  f,  34.6»    Brom^t* 
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rcfpeft  to  prifoncrs  whofe  fovcreign  rcfufes  to  perform  a  ca- 
pitulation, or  how  far  reprifals  may  extend.     But  methinks 
one  can  hardly  be  miftaken  in  faying,  that  whoever  goes  to 
the  extent  of  his  power,  on  fuch  occafions,  is  in  danger  of 
committing  a  great  injuftice.    Be  this  as  it  will,  inftances 
of  the  like  barbarity  arc  very  rare  in  hiftory. 
Thftficfesf     After  the  departure  of  the  French,  Richard  held  a  great 
Afcakn  ft-  council  of  war,  where  the  fiege  of  Afcalon  was  refofved. 
VinifauT***  T^<>  cxccutc  this  projcck,   hc  marched  along  the  fea-fide. 
Sfaoapt.      whilft  his  fleet,  freighted  with  all  manner  of  ftores,  rowed 
in  fight  of  the  troops,  and  fupplied  them  with  neceflaries. 
Saladine  having  intelligence  of  the  croiflces  dcfigns,  pofted 
himfelf  advantageoufly  in  their  way,  with  an  armv  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  men.    Whatever  difproportion  tnere  mi^ht 
be  between  their  forces,  Richard  refolved  to  attack  him. 
Hc  was  fenfible,  could  he  defeat  that  armv,  not  only  th^ 
taking  of  Afcalon  would  be  the  fruits  of  nis  vii^oiy,  but 
even  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  would  become  much  lels  difH  • 
cult  i  on  tne  contrary^  if  he  declined  the  fight,  fuch  a  nu- 
merous army  of  infidels  would  continually  obftrufi  the  exe- 
Richvd  Db- cution  of  his  defigns.     Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  he  ap- 
uini  a  great  proached  the  enemy,  and  drawing  up  his  army,  undauntedly 
s^Udme*'^"  marched  againft  them.     James  de  Avefnes  commanded  the 
Brompt.*      right  wing,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  left,  and  the  kii^ 
M.  Paris,    headed  the  main  body.     Saladine  had  concealed  part  of  his 
army,  on  his  right  fide,  behind  fome  hills,  which  prevented 
the  chriftians   from  feeing  them.       As  he  expefted   great 
matters  from  this  ambufcade,  he  refolved  not  to  lofe  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground.     Accordingly,  without  ftirring  from 
his  port,  he  waited  for  the  enemy  to  attack  him. 
Dffcription       Thc  right  wing  of  the  chriftians  beginning  the  fight,  the 
oftbcbatdc.  Saracens    received  James  de  Avefnes  with   a  refolution, 
"^  which,  fupported  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  number,  put 

that  body  in  fuch  a  diforder  that  it  could  not  be  repaired  for 
a  confiderable  time.  James  de  Avefnes  was  flain  in  ftriving 
to  revive  the  courage  of  his  frighted  troops,  and  bring  them 
again  to  the  charge.  At  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy furioufly  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Saracens,  wmch, 
purfuant  to  the  general's  orders,  retreating  as  they  fought, 
caufed  the  duke  to  advance,  with  more  cours^  than  con- 
duft,  a  good  way  beyond  the  body  of  the  army.  Sala- 
dine, finding  all  in  good  order  on  his  left,  and  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  with  his  left  wing  was  detached  froth 
the  reft  of  the  army,  ordered  the  body  that  lay  concealed 
to  nrjove  forward.    Thefe  troops  dcfccnding  down  thc  hills 

in 
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in  great  mukitudes,  farrounded  the  wiD|  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  made  a  terrible  flaughter.  < 

It  lay  then  upon  Richard  to  fave  the  honour  of  the  chrifti-> 
aU)  and  repair  their  lofs.  He  had  fought  on  his  fide  with 
better  fucceft,  and  though  he  had  met  with  a  flout  refift* 
ance  in  the  body  tliat  oppofed  him,  had  compelled  them  to 
retreat  in  diferder.  He  was  ftill  purfuing  his  enemies,  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  ill  flate  of  his  right  wing,  and  the 
danger  of  his  left.  Upon  which,  he  gave  over  the  puriuit^ 
and  marching  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  relief,  fell  upon 
the  vidorious  troops  of  Saladine,  in  .order  to  wreft  from  them 
a  vidory  of  which  they  thought  themfelves  fure.  On  this 
famous  occafion  be  was  feen  to  perform  fuch  aftonifhing  a£b 
of  vdour,  that  thofe  who  envied  him  moft,  could  not  but 
admire  4iim.  Some  tell  us  he  was  perfonally  engaged  with  Bro(Bp^ 
Saladine,  and,  difmounting  him,  would  have  taken  him  pri*  P^  <^>$«  . 
foner,  had  not  the  Saracens  ufed  their  utmoft  efibrts  to  re* 
fcue  him  out  of  his  hands.  Be  this  as  it  will,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  Richard's  valour  fo  altered  the  ftate  of  the 
battle,  that  Saladine  (aw  himfelf  obliged  to  reinforce  his 
right  wing,  with  eart  of  the  viftorious  troops  of  the  left. 
Inis  motion,  which  could  not  be  done  without  caufing  Tome 
diforder,  gave  the  right  wing  of  the  chriflians  time  to  come 
fo  themfiOves.  Finding  they  were  not  fo  vigoroufly  prefled 
as  before,  they  quickly  rallied,  and  falling  furioufly  on  the 
Samoen  troops  that  oppofed  them,  forced  them  at  length  to 
fake  to  flight. 

^fean  while,  Richard  maintained  the  fight  on  the  left, 
with  a  firmnefs  that  feemed  more  than  natural,  in  fpite  of 
^e  fiiperiority  of  his  enemies,  who  had  drawn  all  their 
'^DTces  againft  him.  He  was  however  in  danger  of  being  e* 
verpoweied  by  numbers,  had  not  his  right  wing,  which  met 
with  no  farther  refiftanoe,  come  to  his  aid.  Then  the  Sa- 
racenic finding  they  were  attacked  in  flank  by  the  frefh 
troops,  began  to  break  their  ranks  with  fuch  confufion,  that 
it  was  not  poffible  for  Saladine  to  rally  them.  The  chrifti- 
^os  taking  advantage  of  their  diforder,  prefled  them  fo  vi* 
goroufly.  that  they  entirely  routed  at  length  that  prodigious 
^umy.  Thus  Richard,  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  obtained  Bromptoa,' 
^  complete  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  name, 
pf  whom  forty  thoufand  lay  dead  in  the  field  of  battle.  James 
fie  Avefnes  was  the  only  officer  of  diftinftion  that  was  flain 
pn  the  fide  of  the  chrifiians. 

After  this  important  victory,  Richard  continued  his  march 
(0  ^e  aiylcix^e  citi^^  of  A^calon^  Joppa,  ^nd  Csefarea, 

which 
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which  Saladine  thought  fit  to  abandon  after  demcdiibing  thetr 

walls.    It  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  chrifHans  to 

^^  Ae  ^'  ^^^^  *^^^  cities,  and  ercfi  magazines  for  the  army,  when 

^iValadiM  ^^Y  A^^uld  be  farther  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country, 

had  dif-      Thts^  probably,  was  the  fole  reafon  which  obliged  the  vie- 

"^f^^     torious  prince  to  ftay  fome  time  at  Joppa.     Some,  however, 

n^^     have  taxed  him  with  not  improving  his  victory,  by  nurching 

Diceto.       dircAIy  to  Jeruialem.    But  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  to 

^^^»M*       be  blamed  upon  their  authority.  There  are  (b  few  capable  of 

judging  rightly  of  thefe  matters,  efpecially  when  the  circum- 

fiances  are  but  imperfe£Uy  known,  that  I  do  not  think  it 

prudence  to  pafs  one's  verdiS  thereon* 

A  fieit  de*      During  Richard's  ftay  at  Joppa,  an  adventure  befel  him, 

fivomace  of  which  bad  like  to  prove  very  fatal  to  him,  and  from  which 

^^^^^     he  was  delivered  by  a  fort  of  miracle.    One  day,  being  tired 

^  XHX-*     ^^^  hunting,  as  he  lay  afleep  under  a  tree,  with  only  fix 

perfons  about  him,  he  was  roufed  by  the  fudden  approach 

of  fome  Saracen  horfe,  who  were  near  the  place  where  he 

flept.    As  they  were  but  few  in  number,  he  had  no  dread 

upon  him,  but  immediately  mounting  his  horfe,  rode  after 

them,  which  they  perceiving,  feigned  to  fly  before  him, 

and  by  that  means  drew  him  into  an  ambufcade,  where  he 

(aw  himfelf  furrounded  on  a  fudden  by  a  fquadron  of  horfe* 

He  defended  himfelf  a  long  time  with  a  wonderful  bravery, 

without  any  thoughts   of  retreating,  notwithftanding  the 

number  of  his  enemies.     At  length,  four  of  his  attendants 

being  killed,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  being  flain  or  taken, 

when  William  Defpreaux  %  one  of  his  company,  cried  out 

in  the  Saracen  language,  I  am  the  king  of  England.    At 

which  words,  thofe  that  were  fighting  with  Richard,  left 

him,  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  taking  of  Delpreaux,  whom  they 

imagined  to  be  the  king.     This  device  gave  Richard  time 

to  ride  off  full  fpeed,  whilft  the  Saracens,  content  with  their 

fuccefs,  conducted  their  prifoner  to  Saladine*    Defpreaux 

had  the  prudence  not  to  difcover  himfelf  till  he  came  before 

the  fultan,  to  whom  he  ingenuoufly  confefTed  what  he  had 

done  to  fave  his  mafter.     Saladine  commended  his  fidelity, 

Brornst.      ^"^  ^'^  ^^^  P^^^  honour.     But  as  he  was  very  fenfible, 

f.  X250.     Richard  would  never  fufier  one  that  had  done  him  fo  fignal 

a  fervrce  to  remain  long  a  captive,  he  fet  his  ranfom  fo  high, 

that  he  got  ten  emirs,  or  Saracen  princes,  in  exchange  for 

that  faithful  fervant. 

t  De  porcellUy  or  parcel   Brbmpt^ 

Aa 
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As  loon  as  the  maritime  places  were  fufficientlv  repaired,     1192. 
Richard  marched  to  Jerufalem,  which  he  had  refolvcd  to  be-  ^  "■^"  '«■> 
fiege.     In  his  way  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  Ba-  ^  *^*J 
b^ion  caravan,   carrying  to  Jerufalem  a  vaft  quantity  of  q,^^^ 
rich  n^erchandizes  and  provifions  of  all  kinds.     The  cara-  canyAiu 
van  was  guarded  by  ten  thoufand  borfc,  who  finding  them-  J^?!?*^' 
fdves  near  the  chriftian  army,  would  immediately  have  re-  Hovei'*^ 
tieated.     But  Richard  taking  with  htm  five  thoufand  chofen  m.  p«is« 
horfemen,  fell  upon  them  with  great  fury,  and  putting  them  Brwapt, 
to  flight,  became  mafter  of  the  caravan.     He  took  on  this  ^^^J^*^ 
occafion  three  thoufaad  loaded  camels,  and  four  thoufand  ^  j^fiT^ 
hories  or  mules,  with  an  ineftimaUe  booty,  which  he  order-  lem,  and 
ed  to  be  diftributed  anfong  his  foldiers.     After  this  happy  P"**^** 
fucceis,  continuing  his  march  to  Jerufalem,  he  came  to  a  (^^^^ 
hill,  from  whence  he  had  the  pleafure  to  furvey  that  famous  Hovcd. 
city,  the  taking  of  which  was  the  chief  end  of  his  e3tpedi«'P«»»P'* 
tion.    Mean  time,  as  the  countnr  round  was  deftitiite  of 
ibragne,  be  faw  himfelf  under  the  fatal  neceffity  of  deferring 
the  fcge  till  the  fpring.    This  delay  furnilhed  his  enemies.  The  dukes 
anil  thofe  that  envied  him,  with  a  pretence  to  defert  him.  ^^^ 
The  duke  of  Auftria  led  the  way,  and  the  duke  of  Burgun-  gon^f  dr- 
df  quickly  followed  him,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  iert. 
of  contnbuong  any  longer  to  the  glory  of  a  prince  whom  ^"^  - 
he  confidcred  as  the  king  of  France's  rival  <.    His  death,  -g^n^t^ 
which  happened  at  Acres  as  he  was  going  to  embark,  pre- 
vented not  the  French  troops  from  failing  to  Europe.     The 
retreat  of  the  Germans  and  French,  the  marquis  of  Mont-  The  Itafi» 
ferrat's  refubl  to  affift  with  the  ItaUan  troops  in  a  conqueft  ^J*  ^' 
to  which  he  laid  claim,  but  was  deiigned  for  another:  the  ^nylMeer, 
news  Richard  received  of  what  palTed  in  England  :  his  ap-  Hored.  ^ 
prehenfions  that  Philip  would  take  advantage  of  his  abfence  J*"^'^!^? 
and  declare  war  againft  him  * :  the  decreafe  of  his  troops,  as        *^ 
well  by  ficknefs  as  battles :  all  thefe  reafons  were  but  too  ca- 
pable to  make  hfnfi  think  of  retreating,  and  were  fttffiHent 
to  juftify  his  truce  with  Saladtne,  without  regarding  the  vatn 
declamations  of  thofe  who  confidently  blamed  him  for  de- 

'  •  M.  Pads  hj9  S^adine  BriBed  him  fu^  to  fend  her,  thoagh  Philip  ffiew^- 

to  gp  away.  ed  him  the  conventien  made  between 

w  Inunediately  after  his  return  to  his  king  Rkhaid  and  him  at  Mcffina.  Af- 

domiAioiiSy    he  loaded   king  Richard  ter  that,  the  king  of  France  gathered 

with  calomnies,  and  had  a  conference,  a  btj^e  army  together,  and  would  have 

ianiury  %%,  1 192,  between  Gifots  and  invaded  Normandy ;  but  the  great  men 

Trie,  wherein  he  demanded  of  Willi-  of  his  Icingdom  wooid  not  let  Kim. 

I  Fitzraiph,  ienefchal  of  Normandy,  Hoved.    BrompC 


JkM  6&»  Alice^  but  the.  fcntfchal  n- 


felting 
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ferting  the  caufe,  when  within  view  o(  Jerofidem  \  It  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  with  the  few  troops  that  remained,  it  was  ' 
not  poffible  for  bun  to  aocompliib  an  enterprtfe  of  (b  diffi-« 
cult  a  nature  ^  was  then  the  fiege  of  that  city*  During  the 
whole  winter  the  Saracens  had  found  time  to  lay  in  all 
manner  of  fiores,  and  the  garrifon  was  little  inferior  to  th^ 
chriftian  army.  Saladine  having  notice  of  Richard's  defiga 
to  retire,  thought  it  his  intereft  to  haften  the  departure  of  fo  - 
formidable  an  enenw,  by  ofiering  him  a  three  years  tnice. 
All  the  principal  omcers  of  the  chriftian  army,  joyfully  era-* 
C  Vmsfanf.  braccd  this  offer.  Every  one  was  g^ad,  after  fo  many  hard* 
(hips,  to  go  and  enjoy  fi>me  repofe  in  bis  own  country* 
Afticici  of  Richard  therefore  accepted  of  the  truce,  which  was  pcopofed 
upon  thcfe  conditions :  that  the  city  of  Aicalon  ihould  be 
difmanded,  and  not  fortified  again  by  either  party  during  the 
truce :  that  Joppa  or  Jaffa,  and  Acres  or  Ptolemais,  fhould 
remain  in  the  bands  of  the  chriftians,  with  the  reft  of  the 
cities  they  were  pofleffed  of  in  Paleftine :  that  the  diriflians 
ihould  have  liberty  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  without 
charge,  and  free  commerce  throiigb^t  all  Saladine's  domi* 
nions.  The  treaty  being  conclu<kd,  Richard  fent  Saladiae 
word,  that  he  might  depend  upon  feeing  him  again,  to  try 
ciKe  mofe  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  out  of  his  hands.  The 
fulun,  with  a.politanefs  that  favoured  not  of  the  baibarian, 
replied,  that,  if  itmuft  be  his  fate  to  lofe  that  part  of  his 
dominions,  he  had  rather  it  fliould  be  to  the  king  of  £n<- 
gland,  than  to  any  other  monarch  in  the  world.  Thus  ended 
the  famous  crufade,  whidh  had  drained  France  and  England 
both  of  men  and  money.  It  proved  of  very  litde  benefit 
to  the  eaAern  chriftians,  irt)ilft  it  ruined  thofe  of  Europe, 
by  the  prodigious  fums  therein  expended.  But  that  was  not 
all,  it  became  the  occafion  of  deftru£tive  wars  between 
France  and  England,  as  we  ftiall  fee  prefently. 

Richard,    fearing  that  in  his  abfence  Saladine   would 
break  the  truce,  aflembled  the  principal  officers  of  the  ar« 

^_   my,  in  order  to  eled  a  general  capable  of  commanding  the 

neral  of'the  troops  defigned  to  be  left  in  Paleftine.  The  choice  fell  upon 
chriftians  in  (he  marquis  of  Montferrat)  to  Richard's  great  furpriiey  who 
Brompt**  ^*^  openly  declared  againft  him.  However  he  gave  bis  con-^ 
fent,  and  facrificed  his  private  rcfentment  to  the  pubiick  good 
of  ^e  chriftians.  Shortly  after,  the  marquis  was  ftabbed  by 
two  villains,  fent  for  that  purpofe  by  the  oU  man  of  tlvt 
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He  u  aflaffi- 

nated. 

Hemingf. 


X  The  Ftench  hiftorians  have  caft 
OMiiy  faiie  and  rude  sTperfiont  upon 


king  Ricl»ard,  is  if  it  bad  Iwen  his 
fault  that  Jerufalem  was' not  taken. 

5  moun- 
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mountftin  :  for  that  wa$  the  appellation  given  to  the  head  of 
a  fort  of  people  inhabiting  about  Antioch,  called  Chaffins, 
or  Tome  fuch  name.     The  old  man  of  the  mountain  sUways 
kept  in  bis  fervice  a  fet  of  people  devoted  to  his  will,  whom 
he  difpatched  into  all  parts  of  the  world  upon  the '  like  oc- 
cafions.     Hence  the  French  called  him  the  prince  of  the 
aflaffins,  or  perhaps  the  word  afTaffin  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  theie  people  r.     As  the  author  of  this  murder  was  yUu$nf^ 
at  firft  unknown,  Kichard,  becaOfe  he  was  no  friend  to  the  S^SSrf. 
marquis,  was  by  fome  fulpeded.     But  the  marquis  himfelf  ^^'^'^ 
was  fi>  far  from  Dich  a  thought,  that,  juft  as  he  died,  he 
ordered  his  wife  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
England  the  city  of  Tyre,  of  which  he  was  in  pofieilion. 
After  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  Richard  fo  Heavy  e«l . 
ordered  it,  that  Henry  earl  of  Champagne,  his,  as  well  as  °^^?|V 
the  king  of  France's  nephew,  was  choien  in  his  place.    Af-  |U5iix)lt«» 
ter  which  he  caufed  him  to  marry  Ifabella,  the  deceafed's  oiUeu 
widow,  who  broi^ht  him  for  her  dowry  the  titular  kingdom  '**J^ 
of  Jcrufalcm.     As  for  Guy  of  Lufignan,  the  king  made  up  J^^^    •* 
his  lofs  of  an  empty  tide  with  the  real  donation  oT  the  king-  Bnw^    . 
dom  of  Cyprus,  though  he  bad  fold  it  before  to  the  tem- 
plars.   Upon  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  Cypriots,  to 
whom  the  tyranny  of  their  new  mafters  was  become  in* 
fupportable,  Richard  thought  he  had  a  risht  to  revoke  the 
fale*     Whether  this  was  coniiftent  with  juftice,  is  needleis 
now  to  enquire.    It  is  fufHcient  to  obferve,  Guy  was  put  in 
pofleffion  of  his  kiqgdom^  which  remained  near  two  centu- 
ries in  his  family. 

Tht  afl^rs  of  the  eaft  Wing  thus  fettled,   Richard,  im-  RkhaH^MM 
patient  to  return  to  England,  embarked  at  Ptolemais,  from  ^^  ^^ 
whence  he  failed  to  Corfu,  an  ifland  fituated  at  the  entrance  m/p^^ 
of  the  Adriatick   gulph  *,     Probably,   his  defign  was  to  Hoved. 
land  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  and  continue  his  journey  R*^^w«to* 
fcy  land  through  Germany.      However  fome  fay,  he  was  ,^^5  ^  ' 
driven  againft  his  will  by  urefs  of  weather  into  thofe  parts.  wilL 
Whatever  his  defign  might  be,  he  was  expofed  to  a  violent  ^"-  ?'^"* 
fiorm,  which  forced  him  on  die  coaft  of  Iftria,  and  from    "^*** 

y  Thefe  a&flltm  were  a  precifc  feft  Tyre  by  two  of  tHem,  trhom  nc  en- 

«f  Mukomettm  dweMing  m  iix  cities  teftained  in   hi*  famo^   they  having 

aear  Antaradua  in  Syria,  being  about  pretended  to  turn  chriftiana.  M.  Paris. 
forty  tboofand  in  mimber.    They  were  >  King  Riqhard'i  queen,  and  his 

sady  to  ftab  any  prince  whom  the  old  fiftcr  Joanna  queen  of  Sicily,  cmbark- 

flun  of  the  mountain  (hould  appoint  ed  at  Acra,  Scftember  29,  and  king 

diem,  or  to  go  upon  any  other  dangerous  Richard  himfelf,  Odober  9.     Diceto. 

Attempt.     Ctnrade,  marq^'is  oF  Mont-  Hcmii^sfbri. 


iutal  WW  murdcici  in  che  lU?ets  of 


Ihencc 
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thence  between  Aquileia  and  Venice,  where  the  galliot,  he 
I  was  on  board,  fplit  upon  a  rock.    I^  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  escaped  this  danger,  to  run  immediately  Into  ano- 
ther.    Whether  he  was  ignorant  of  the  country,  or  for  fome 
other  unknown  reafon,  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Auftria,  and  took  the  road  to  Vienna.     If  this  was  noc 
'  done  through  ignorance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  dive  into  his 
defisn-     Befides  that,  this  was  by  no  means  his  way  to  £ng- 
lana,   it  was  great  imprudence  to  hazard  his  perfon  in  the 
dominions  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  fo  mortally  offended  at 
the  fiegc  of  Acres.    However  this  be,  he  continued  his 
K  (Urcovcr«  journey  diiguifed  like  a  pilgrim,  well   knowing    he  had 
2**1^*  everything  to  fear  from  the  ddkc^s  refentment,  (hould  he 
vpto'tiw     chance  to  be  difcovered.     His  lavi(h  expences,  and  the  in-» 
cnperor.     difcretion  of  fome  of  his  attendants,  were  the  occaiion  of  a 
^  Pub.    rumour^s  being  quickly  fpread  that  the  king  of  England  was 
^^*^^'  in  thofe  part5.    The  duke  of  Auftria  having  nouce  of  it, 
HcniBsF.    caufed  the  pretended  pilgrim  to  be  watched  fo  narrowly,  that 
M.Parif.    h^  ^35  feijted  at  a  fmall  village  near  Vienna  ».*    The  news 
Bronpc.      reaching  the  ear  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  he  demanded 
the  prifoner  of  the  duke  of  Auftria,  who  delivered  him,  up- 
on afturance  of  having  a  large  (hare  of  his  ranfbm.    Thus 
Richard,  whofe  fame  filled  the  whole  earth,   and  whofe 
noble  anions  had  exalted  him  above  all  the  princes  of  his 
time,  loft  his  liberty,  and  faw  himfelf  in  the  power  of  the 
moft  fordid  and  ungenerous  of  princes, 
Tliceffcdt      The  news  of  Richard's  imprifonment  quickly  flew  over 
?*'**f^s'«  Europe,  and  particularly  into  England,  where   it  caufed  a 
meat  uTeii-  P^^^  conftcmation.    Queen  Eleanor,  his  mother,'  imme- 
gland.         diatel^  took  all  poffible  care  to  prevent  this  accident  from 
JJ^-       occauoning  fome  fatal  revolution.    She  reprefentcd  to  the 
wTparif.     principal  barons,  that  they  could  not  give  the  king  more  tf- 
R.  Diceto.   ft&udl  proofs  of  their  fidelity,  than  by  •ppofing,  to  the  ut-« 
moft  of  their  power,  the  attempts  of  prince  John,  whofe  ill 
defigns  were  no  fecret.    That  it  was  neceflary  to  begin  with 
this,  in  order  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  that 
afterwards  other  affairs  might  be  taken  care  of.    The  queen's 
exhortations,  the  king's  unfortunate  condition,  and  the  fame 
he  had  acquired  in  the  eaft,   concurred  to  keep  the  Engliik 

»  Having  travelled  Ibxne  tfxxse  with  vant  to  buy  ^ovIHoiis,  he-  vtu  knowd 

his  attendanti,  like  To  many  pilgrims  by  ooe  belonging  to  th^  duke  of  An- 

with  their  hair  and  beards  grown  co  a  ftiia,  and  being  feized,   was  forced  hf 

great  length,   he  difmifled  them  all,  tortures  to  tell  whcir  the  king  was^ 

and  taking  horfe  with  ontf  feriant  came  who  was  taken  a»  he  lay  liH^p*  H^ved* 

to  the  viljagej  where,  (ending  out  his  fer-  M .  P  arif , 

barons 
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barons  in  die  fidelity  due  to  their  Ibvereign.     As  they  did 
not  queftion  but  John  would  improve  this  jun£ture  to  dif- 
turb  the  ftate,  they  entered  into  an  ailbciation  to  exclude  him 
from  the  covernmenr,  at  the  very  time  he  was  taking  mca- 
fures  to  feize  it.     The  opportunity  appearing  to  him  very 
favourable,  he  had  formed  a  defign  to  take  the  adminiftration 
of  afiairs  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  wrefl 
the  crown  from  the  king  his  brother.     But  he  was  prevented 
by  the  diligence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  and  the  barons. 
He  had  the  mortification  to  fee  other  regents  appointed  du-  johntrietto 
ring  the  king's  imprifonment.    However,  he   forbore  not  wy  hold  on 
to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  break  an  ailbciation  fo  prejudicial  J»»;^^«>thcr'» 
to  him.     He  affirmed,  his  fole  aim  was  to  fecure  himfclf  to^^ntdid 
againft  the  pretentions  of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  throne. 
in  cafe  Richard  ihould  die  in  prifon.     But  all  his  proceed-  Prompt. 
ings  plainly  fhowed,  his  defign  was  rather  to  obftrufl:  the  r  jDi«to. 
king's  return,  fuppofing  he  (hould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  ob-  Hemlngf. 
tain  his  liberty.     And  indeed  he  ncgledled  nothing  to  be-  He  meets 
come  mafter  of  the  fortified  places,  or  gain  the  governors  ^^^  ^^ 
to  his  interefts.     It  is  no  wonder,  that  at  fuch  a  jun^^ure  he  ^  '' 
prevailed  with  fome,  but  in  general  be  met  with  fo  greac 
oppofition  to  his  deiigns,  that  he  found  at  length  there  was 
no  poffibility  of  fucceeding  without  the  king  of  France's  af- 
fiftance.    As  foon  as  he  was  determined,  he  departed  in  Hovei<« 
order  to  confer  with  Philip.     As  he  went  through  Nor-  ^l^^ 
mandy,  he  ftaid  fome  days  at  Roan,  where  he  tried  all  ways  league  widt 
to  corrupt  the  loyalty  ot  the  Normans,  but  not  fucceeding,  Philip. 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  treaty  with  Philip,  who  B^mlL 
ddHred  nothing  more  than  to  embroil  Richard's  affairs.  ^^ 

If  certain  hiftorians  may  be  credited,  John  obliged  him-  Hoved, 
felf  to  marry  the  princefs  Alice,  refufed  by  Richard,  and  do  Brompti 
homage  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  kingdom  of  England. 
I  do  not  know  whether  thefe  authors  had  fuiEcient  authority 
to  aflert  thefe  two  particulars.    It  is  certain  the  treaty  itfelr,  Aa.  Pob^ 
which  is  in  the  colledion  of  the  publick  a6b,  fiys  nothing  ^  ^-  P*  *S< 
like  it,  neither  is  it  probable  that  John,  who  was  silready 
married,  (hould  promife  to  efpoufe  another  wife.    It  feems 
more  likely  therefore,  that  Philip,  as  the  tnsaty  imports,  was 
fatisfied  with  admitting  John  to  do  homage  for  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  France  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  which» 
as  fovereign  lord,  he  pretended  to  difpofe  of  ^« 

b  John  quitted  all  claim  to  Gifort  and     him  with  Alice  that  part  of  Glanders 
k  Vcxin  Normand.  and  Philip  granted     which  was  adjoiniag  toFtancet  Hove^. 
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As  foon  as  John  had  finifhcd  his  afFairs  in  France,. he 
embarked  for  England,  with  defign  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endea- 
Ht  tries  in  yours  to  gain  the  king  of  Scotland  :  but  William  remember- 
theVinrof  *"S  Richard's  generous  ufage,  would  give  no  ear  to  his  foli- 
Scodand.     citations,  whatever  means  John  employed  to  make  him  be- 
lieve, the  imprifoned  king  would  never  recover  his  liberty. 
Pretend*  the  ^11  ^js  endeavours,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  Normans  as 
and^d^andi  ^^^  ^^"g  ^^  Scotland,  proving  inefFedtual,  he  bethought  him- 
the  crown,  fclf  of  another  expedient.     He  caufed  it  to  be  rumoured  that 
butisrefufed.  Richard  was  dead  in  prifon,  and  upon  that  foundation,  de* 
^'*''^'       manded  the  crown.     But  a»  there  was  no  other  advife  of  the 
king's  death,  he  did  not  find  the  Englilh  inclined .  to  take 
this  rafh  ftep  in  his  favour,  without  further  confirmation. 
Mean  time,  their  refufal  furnifhed  him  with  ^  pretence  to 
feize  fome  places  of  ftrength  ^,  as  being  willing  to  take  by 
force  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  fair  means,    6ut  his  party  . 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  it  was  not  poi&ble  for  him  ta 
make  any  great  progrefs. 

Whilft  thefe  things  paffed  in  England,  Philip  was  not 
idle  in  France.  In  a  belief,  that  the  Englifli,  employed  at 
home  with  John's  pretenfions,  would  not  be  able  to  fend 
any  fuccours  beyond  fea,  he  refolved  to  feize  the  provinces 
held  by  Richard  in  France,  Purfuant  to  this  project,  for- 
getting the  oath  taken  upon  quitting  Paleftine,  he  made  him- 
lelf  matter  of  Gifors,  Evreux,  and  all  le  Vexin,  after  which 
he  laid  liege  to  Roan.  He  hoped  to  furprife  that  city,  the 
taking  of  which  would  have  drawn  after  it  all  the  reft  of 
Normandy,  but  had  the  mortification  to  mifs  his  aim.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  city  fome 
days  before,  made  fo  brave  a  defence,  that  after  an  alfault^ 
wherein  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  Pliilip 
was  forced  to  raife  the  ficge. 
Eleanor  ap-  Mean  time,  queen  Eleanor,  not  content  with  oppofing 
phcs  in  viin  ^  ft^ong  fence  againft  the  ambition  of  her  younger  fon,  la- 
A&,  Pubr*  boured  with  all  her  power  the  king's  releafe.  As  the  em- 
1. 1.  p.  72,  peror  had  no  plaufible  colour  to  detain  him  in  prifon,  fhe 
74»76.  imagined,  a  powerful  mediation,  fuch  as  the  pope's,  might 
thrpope?  ^^^^  ^  g^o^  efFeft.  In  this  belief  (he  frequently  writ  to  his 
Brompt.  holinefs,  entreating  him  to  take  in  hand  the  king  her  fon's 
caufe.    All  her  folicitations  not  prevailing,  ihe  fent  him  at 


Philip  at-  ^ 
tacks  Nor- 
mandy. 
Hoved. 
Neubrig. 
Hcmingf. 


He  befieges 
Roan. 

Hoved. 
Gervas. 
Is  repulfed. 
Raifcs  the 
fiege. 


'  c  The  caftles  of  Wallingford  and 
WiivJfor,  with  the  affiftance  of  fevcral 
foreigners  he  had  brought  over^  But  all 


the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  aflem- 
bled,  and  laid  fiege  to  Wiadfor-caftle» 
Hovedr    Brompt,    Ger?as» 
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lengdi  a  very  expoftulatory  letter,  which  fhowed  how  highly 
ihe  was  provoked  at  his  indifference.  She  complained,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  leaft  ftep  in  behaff  of  the  im- 
prilbned  king :  Slat  he  refufed  to  fend  a  nuntio  to  the  em- 
peror, though  he  often  fern  legates  to  all  the  chriftian  ftates, 
on  much  lels  important  occahons  :  that  this  behaviour  was 
fo  much  the  more  ftrange,  as  it  would  be  no  difparagement 
to  his  dignity,  fliould  he  go  in  perfon  and  folicit  the  releafe 
of  fo  great  a  king,  who  had  lately  expofed  his  life  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church.  In  fhort,  (he  reprefented  to  him,  that 
the  many  good  offices  for  which  the  holy  fee  flood  indebted  to 
the  kings  of  England,  well  deferved  fome  return  ;  and  that 
the  fervices  done  the  popes  during  the  fchifms,  could  not  be 
forgot  without  ingratitude.  But  all  thefe  inftances  were  to 
no  purpofe.  The  pope  did  not  think  fit  to  concern  himfelf 
about  an  unfortunate  prince,  for  fear  of  difpleafmg  the  king 
of  France,  by  whom  he  was  prefled,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  interpofe  in  the  affair. 

Whilft  the  queen  laboured  in  vain  to  move  tl^e  pope,  the  RScbrd  U 
emperor,  who  wanted  a  cloak  for  his   injuftice,   ordered  ^*"*^^^^^^ 
Richard  to  be  conduced  to  Haguenau,    where  the  diet  ofof  thcem-, 
the  empire  was  aflemblied.     The  deputies,  fent  by  the  queen  pire* 
and  council  to  the  king  to  acquaint  him  with  what  pafled  in  u"^™]*** 
England,  met  on  the  road  their  unfortunate  prince  ignomi-  m.  Parii# 
nioufly  conducted  like  a  criminal.     This  melancholy  fight 
drew  tears  from  their  eyes,  at  which  the  king  could  not  for- 
bear weeping.     After  they  had  by  many  affeftionate  expref- 
fions,  (hown  their  concern  for  his  misfortune,  and  affured 
him  of  the  loyalty  of  his  fubje<Ss   in  general,  they  informed 
him  of  his  brother's  attempts,  and  ftri£l  union  with  the  king 
of  France.     Thefe  informations  made  him   fenfible,  that 
in  the  prefent  pofture  of  his  affairs,  it  ^yas  very  improper  to 
difpute  with  the  emperor,  upon  the  terms  of  his  freedom. 
In  this  refolution,  he  was  brought  before  the  aflembly  of  the  and  a«ure<i 
German  princes,  where  the  emperor  charged  him  with  fix.^ythttmpe* 
articles,  of  which  but  one  could  concern  himfelf,  and  not  one  p^^^^j^^^ 
the  German  nation  in  particular.     I.  He  accufed  Richard  Brompt. 
of  joining  in  a  league  with  Tancred  to  fupport  that  ufurper  inM.Weftin4 
the  poffeffion  of'the  kingdom  of  Sicily.     II.  He  alledged,  ^- P*™* 
that,  by  his  contefts  with  the  king  of  France,  be  had  ob- 
ftruSed  the  conqueft  of  Jerufalem.     III.  He  charged  him 
with  unjuftly  invading  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  employ- 
ing the  arms  of  the  croiiiees  to  dethrone  a  chriftian  prince. 
IV.  He  taxed  him  With-  affronting  the  duke  of  Auftria,  at 
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the  fitzc  of  Ptolemais.  V.  He  accufed  him  of  being  con- 
'  ccrnca  in  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  VT. 
and  laftly,  He  laid  to  his  charge,  as  a  great  crime,  the  truce 
concluded  with  Saladine,  and  accufed  him  of  holding  in- 
telligence with  that  infidel  prince,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  Chriftendom  in  general. 
He  vindi-  Though  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  princes  of  Germany 
cauihimfdf  i,aj  ^^^y  ^jg^j  ^^  fj^  ^g  judges  upon  the  king  of  England, 
Richard  did  not  think  proper  to  difpute  their  authority. 
He  was  too  appreheniive  of  giving  occafion  for  delays, 
which  muft  have  been  very  prejudiciaf  to  him.  In  all  appear- 
ance, that  was  the  emperor's  fole  aim.  He  was  contented 
therefore  with  briefly  faying,  though  he  looked  upon  himfelF 
as  accountable  to  none  for  his  anions,  he  was  willing  how- 
ever to  vindicate  himfelf  before  that  illuftrious  aikmbly, 
not  that  he  confidered  them  as  his  judges,  but  becaufe  it 
greatly  concerned  his  honour  that  the  world  (hould  think 
him  innocent.  Then  he  made  his  defence  againft  the  em- 
peror's fix  allegations.  To  the  firft  he  replied,  that  his 
treaty  with  Tancrcd  no  way  related  to  the  emperor :  that 
he  did  not  make  Tancred  king  of  Sicily,  but  found  him  fo, 
and  treated  with  him,  as  with  a  king  in  a£iual  poffeffion  of 
the  crown.  To  the  fecond  he  anfwered,  that  the  king  of 
^  France's  jealoufy  was  the  fole  caufe  of  the  little  progrefe  in 

the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  whole  blame  ought 
to  be  laid  on  that  prince,  fince  he  firft  deferted  the  caufe. 
To  the  third,  which  related  to  the  conqueft  of  Cyprus,  he 
madeanfwer,  that  he  took  not  that  kingdom  from  a  lawful 
prince,  but  an  ufurper  and  tyrant,  who,  by  his  barbarity, 
had  juiUy  provoked  his  vengeance.  That  he  hath  demon- 
ftrated,  he  afted  not  in  that  affair  from  a  principal  of  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  fince  he  voluntarily  refigned  the  ifland  to 
Guy  of  Lufignan,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  lofs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem.  As  to  the  fourth  article,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  faying,  the  duke  of  Auftria  was  fuffici- 
ently  revenged  of  an  aflFront,  for  which  he  might  have  dc- 
.  mandcd  fatisfadiion  in  a  more  honourable  manner.  As  for 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat's  murder,  he  faid,  with  fome 
emotion,  all  his  paft  anions  were  fo  many  evidences  of  his 
being  incapable  to  ufe  fuch  infamous  means  to  be  revenged 
Bwmpt,  on  his  enemies ;  adding,  the  marquis  himfelf  cleared  him 
f.  115*.  bcfijre  he  expired,  in  deSring  the  princefs  his  wife  to  put  into 
his  hands  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  doubtlefs  he  would  never 
^ve  done,  had  he  fufpedted  him  to  be  die  author  of  bis 

'  death. 
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death  "*•  He  fpoke  more  fully  to  the  charge  of  holding  in- 
telH^nce  with  SaUdtne.  He  reprefented,  though  with  great  ^ 
modefty,  the  (hare  he  had  in  the  vi£lory  obtained  over  the 
infidel  prince.  He  accufed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  of  defert- 
ing  him  purely  out  of  jealoufy,  when  he  was  juft  going  to  be- 
&^  Jerufalem.  In  fine,  he  added,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that 
in  making  a  truce  with  the  Saracens,  he  had  no  fordid  views; 
iince  of  all  the  booty  he  acquired  by  taking  the  Babylon 
caravan,  he  referved  nothing  to  himfelf  but  only  the  ring  on 
bis  finger. 

This  defence,  which  very  much  confounded  the  emperor,  TheGer- 
raifed  the  compaffion  of  the  German  princes  for  Richard.  ."'*'L2^^ 
They  were  fo  convinced  of  the  great  injury  done  to  that  lUchard!  ^ 
illufmous  prince,  that  with  one  confent  they  befought  the  Brompt/ 
emperor  to  deal  more  generoufly  by  him.    But  their  entreaties 
could  not  induce  their  covetous  and  felfiih  prince  to  releafe 
his  prifoner,  before  he  had  extorted  an  exorbitant  ranfom. 
He  was  the  more  extravagant  in  his  demands,  as  the  king  Philip  md 
of  France  had  fent  the  bifhop  of  Beauvais  to  olFer  him  a  M'*  "»ke 
large  fum  to  keep  Richard  in  perpetual  imprifonment.     Thej  *  ^^^J" 
captive  Icing  therefore  was  forced,  in  order  to  obtain  his  to  detain 
liberty,  to  promife  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ^^<"- 
marks  of  filver,  of  which  the  duke  of  Auftria  was.to  have  a  5^^^^^ 
third  for  his  (hare.    The  emperor  required. further,  that  this  He requliet 
fum  fhould  be  brought  into  Germany  at  Richard's  peril  and  ^^^  ^cnna 
charge.     To  thefc  hard  terms  he  added,  that  Richard  fliould  ^^^^^ 
releafe  the  emperor  of  Cyprus  and  his  daughter,  and  give 
his  niece  Eleanor  of  Bretagne,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Auflria's  eldeft  foa,     Scwnc  fay,  the  emperor,  not  content  Moved, 
with  thefe  advantages,  obliged  Richard  to  make  him  an  ab-  ^*  ^*^' 
folute  refignation  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  how- 
ever he  prefently  reinvefled  him  with,  to  hold  of  him  by 
the  annual  tribute  of  five  thoufand  pounds  fterling.    Indeeo^ 
this  fa£^  cannot  be  faid  to  be  altogether  improbable,  confi- 
dering  Richardfs  fad  ftate.     However,  it  is  hardly  credible^ 
that  prince,   though  a    prifoner,   could  be    brought  to   fo 
unworthy  an  adion.     Befldes,  we  do  not  find  the  emperor 
ever  formed  any  pretenfion  upon  England,  by  virtue  of  this 
pretended  refignation.     Therefore,  the  fame  hiftorians  which 

tf  IhtbecoUei^ionoftnepublicka£ls,  upon  feveral  accotmts,  particularly  for 

t.  I,  p.  71  i  there  is  a  letter  from  the  being  dated  in  the  year  of  the  pontifi- 

old  ^oan  of  the  mountain  to  the  duke  of  cate  of  the  pope,     Rapin.     See  it  ia 

A«ftria«  wherein  he  owns  himfelf  the  Brompton,  p.  1252.    Diceto^  p.  680. 

author  of  the  m3rquis''s  murJer :  but  Hemingford^  p.  544. 
|he  aathori^  of  this  letter  is  doubtful 

B  b  3  relate 


The  emperor 
makes  bim 
titular  king 
of  Arfes, 
Hoved. 


Aft,  Pub. 
t.I.  p,8i, 

MoDcjfor 
tbe  king's 
nniiDmis 
nifed  in 
Cngland, 
HoTcd. 
Gcnras. 
M.  Paris, 


1194. 

Philip  and 
John  endea- 
vour to  get 
Richard  de- 
tained in 
pnTon.   ' 
Neubrig. 
Hoved, 
Brompt. 
An.  Burton, 
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rdate  this  particular,  add,  that  Henry,  before  his  deaths 
renounced  all  right  to  England.  To  make  the  thing  more 
probable,  the  emperor's  donation  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  to 
Richard  is  ui^ed  and  pretended  to  be  in  return  for  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  England.  But  it  is  this  that  makes  it  prefumed^ 
Richard's  homage  for  that  kingdom,  given  him  by  the  em* 
peror, '  is  confounded  with  the  hom^e  for  England.  And 
indeed,  it  appears  from  the  colledion  of  the  publick  z£ks^ 
that  Henry  conferred  the  title  of  lung  of  Aries  on  Richard, 
who,  no  doubt,  did  him  homage  for  that  imaginary  king- 
dom, which  the  emperors  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Richard  fent  word  of  it 
to  the  queen  his  mother,  defiring  her  to  ufe  all  poffible 
means  fpeedily  to  raife  the  money  for  his  ranfom.  This  was 
no  inconfiderable  fum  at  that  time  in  England.  Richard  him- 
felf,  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  almoft  drained  the 
kingdom  of  all  the  coin.  Befides,  the  croiflees  alfo  carried 
away  large  funis.  For  that  reafon,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
fupply  this  new  expence.  However,  by  the  zeal  of  the  jufti- 
ciaries  means  were  found  to  raife  a  hundred  thouiand  marks^ 
by  taxes  ^,  and  by  borrowing  one  year's  wool  of  the  abbeys 
of  the  Ciftercians  and  religious  houfes  of  the  order  of  Sem- 
pringham.  To  this  was  added  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
churches,  upon  the  queen's  promife  to  reftore  it,  sifter  the 
king's  return  '. 

Whilft  the  Englifli  were  employed  In  railing  the  king's 
ranfom,  Philip  and  John  tried  to  break  his  agreement  with 
the  emperor.  As  foon  as  Philip  heard  of  it,  he  fent  John 
word,  to  look  to  himfelf,  fince  the  devil  was  like  to  get 
loofe.  The  news  threw  the  prince  into  great  conflernation. 
He  faw  all  his  hopes  vaniih,  and  himfelf  upon  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  bands  of  a  juftly  incenfed  brother,  without 
knowing  how  to  divert  the  terrible  blow.  In  this  perplexity^ 
he  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  unite  fiill  more  ibidly  with 


•  Hoveden  fays,  every  knight's  fee 
Vf9S  taxed  twenty  (hillings;  and  all, 
as  well  clergy  as  laity,  gave  one  fourth 
part,  and  fomc  clergymen  even  the  tenth 
of  their  revenues  this  year,  befides  part 
pf  their  moveable  goods :  and  the  clergy 
moreover  gave  all  the  gold  and  filver  in 
their  churches.  The  fame  was  done  in 
the  king's  foreign  dominions^  Hoved, 
Mr,  Tyrrel  obferves,  that  this  tax  was 
not  impofed  by  the  king's  prerogative  j 
for,  as  R.  Diceto  relates,  all  this  money 
»ras  faifed  aiTeiifu  cofflffluni^  that  is^  by 


the  authority  of  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom,  Diceto.  Tyrtcl.  The  mo- 
ney,  as  it  was  raifcd,  was  depofited  in 
the  hands  of  the  archbiihop  of  Canter* 
bury,  the  bilhcp  of  London,  Wiliianii 
earl  of  Arundel,  Hamelin,*earl  of  War- 
ren, and  the  mayor  of  London,  Hovcd* 
William,  k^ng  of  Scotland,  paid  two 
thoufand  marks  towards  the  king^t 
ranfom.     Chr.  Mailros. 

f  It  was  rcftorcd  afterward*.  Sec  Ho-j 
^•Pt753f 


Philip, 
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PhUip,  and  endeavour,  with  his  help,  to  break  Richard's 
meafures  for  his  deliverance*     As  thefe  two  princes  had  one  ^ 
common  intereft,  they  agreed  to  a<ft  together  to  engage  the 
emperor  by  advantageous  offers,  to  detain  Richard  in  prifon. 
Thebifhopof  Beauvais  was  again  commiflioncd  ^o  make  They  make 
Henry  the  following  propofals  :  that  provided  he  would  pro-  **^"  ^°  '"* 
mife  to  detain  Richard  till  Michaelmas,  Philip  would  pay  him  ^h&^!' 
down  fifty  thoufand,  and  John  thirty  thoufand,  marks :  that  Brompt. 
after  that  term,  they  would  return  him  monthly  one  thoufand  An.  Button, 
pound  fterling,  as  long  as  Richard  was  kept  prifoner:  that  in 
cafe  he  would  deliver  him  into  their  hands,  they  would  pay 
the  whole  rainfom  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  marks. 
In  fine,  if  he  rufufed  this  ofttr,  the  ambaflador  was   ordered 
to  tender  him  the  fame  fum,  to  keep  him  prifoner  one  year. 
Thefe  offers  had  fuch  an  effeft  on  the  covetous  emperor,  Henry  puti 
that  he  deferred  the  king's  deliverance  till  the  next  diet,  ^^^ 
which  was  to  meet  at  Spires  in  a  few  months,  though  Elea-  y^f^^e,^  ' 
nor  was  eome  to  Worms  with  a  hundred  thoufand  marks,  Hoved.' 
and  hoftages  for  the  payment  of  the  reft.     It  is  eafy  to  guefs  Brompt. 
Richard's  conftematton,   when   he^  heard  this  unwelcome '^^  ^"^^'*' 
news.     He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  brother's  endeavours  to 
feize  his  crown,  and  was  fatisfied,  Philip  would  employ  all 
his  forces   to  fupport  him  in  his  unjuft  defigns.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  too  well  knew  the  emperor's  temper,    to 
hope  to  foften  a  heart  that  was  a  ftranger  to  all  generous 
fentiments.     In    this   melancholy    ftate,    believing    himfelf 
entirely  ruined,    the  time  he  paffed  till  the  diet,  was  the 
heavieft  and  moft  grievous  of  his  life.     He  was  very  juftly 
alarmed,  for  the  emperor  had  aftually  determined  to  comply 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  facriSce  his  honour  to  fordid 
intereft.     The  diet  being  ai&mbled  at  Spires  in  February,  He  endea- 
the  emperor  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  German  princes  in  terms  7^^^^^  *"* 
plainly  importing,  he  made  no  account  of  his  agreement  with  ^^^l^^  ^^^ 
the  king  of  England.     Surprifed  at  this  proceeding,  they  in  vain. 
could  not  forbear  telling  him  their  thoughts.     They  ftrongly  Hoved. 
reprefented  to  him,  that  being   themfelves  pledges  of  the   '^^"^P^* 
treaty,  they  could  not  in  honour  fee  it  violated,  and  even 
intimated  he  fhould  not  break  it  with  impunity.     Whether  Rjchdrd  is 
Henry  ftood  in  fear  of  their  threats,  or  fliame  made  fome  |^^^ 'IJ  ^'" 
'  impreffion  on  his  mind,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  fet  his  uo^c^^ 
prifoner  free,  upon  receiving  the  hundred  thoufand  marks,  Brompt. 
jind  hoftages  for  the  fifty  thoufand  that  were  unpaid.     Rich-  ^^  ^^' 
ard  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  but  he  inftantly  left  Germany, 
and  repaired  to  the  Low  Countries,  flaying  by  the  way  no 
longer  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary.    This  fpeed  was  re- 

B  b  i].  quifite^ 
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quifite ;  for  Henry  repenting  of  his  releafe,  fent  sifter  him 
to  feize  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  As  foon  as  he  came  to 
Antwerp,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  fafely  arrived  aC 
Sandwich,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1 194,  after  a  four  year's 
abfence,  fifteen  months  whereof  he  had  pafled  in  prifon. 

Before  I  finifh  what  relates  to  Richard's  imprifonment,  X 
{hall  add  here  what  pafled  about  the  payment  of  the  refidue 
of  his  ranibm.  The  emperor,  after  frequently  folicidng 
Richard  to  fatisfy  him,  fent  Baldwin  of  Bethune,  one  of  the 
hoilages,  to  let  him  know,,  he  would  come  upon  thofe  he 
had  in  his  power,  if  the  treaty  of  Haguenau  was  not  fpeedi- 
ly  executed.  Richard,  who  knew  by  experience  the  cruel 
temper  of  that  prince,  forthwith  fent  back  Baldwin  with  the 
princels  Eleanor,  that  the  ftipulated  marriage  might  be  con- 
fummated,  till  the  reft  of  the  ranfom  was  paid.  In  all  ap- 
pearance, the  emperor  had  taken  for  himfelf  the  hundred 
thoufand  marks,  and  turned  over  the  debt  to  the  duke  of 
Auftria.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Eleanor  and  Baldwin  founds 
upon  their  arrival  ^t  Vienna,  that  the  duke  was  dead  of  a 
fall  from  his  hor/e.  Before  he  refigned  his  laft  breath,  he 
made  his  will,  wherein  he  ordered  the  king  of  England's 
plottages  to  be  releafed,  confefling,  he  had  unjufily  detained 
|him,  and  could  not  in  confcience  demand  a  ranfom.  Not- 
ivithftanding  this  exprefs  order,  the  prince  his  fon,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  would  have  detained  the  hoftages,  had  not  the 
bifhops  oppqfed  it.  They  declared,  they  would  not  permit 
|iis  father  s  corpfe  to  be  buried,  till  his  laft  will  was  perform-  ' 
ed.  The  pope  likewife  lent  him  a  letter,  telling  him,  he  had 
ordered  the  archbifliop  of  Saltzburg,  to  excommunicate  him, 
if  he  deferred  any  longer  thp  execution  of  his  father's  will. 
Induced  by  thefe  menaces,  he  releafed  the  hoftages,  and 
finding  his  nad  no  great  inclination  for  the  princefs  of  Bre^ 
tagne,  fent  her  back  alfo  tq  England.  As  for  the  emperor, 
his  difference  with  the  pope,  and  the  war  he  was  meditating 
againft  France,  making  him  feofible  he  might  have  occafion 
for  the  king  of  England,  he  wi(bed  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 
To  that  pi^rpofe,  he  fent  a  biihop  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  af- 
fure  him,  that  he  intended  to  reftore  what  had  been  extorte4 
from  him.  But  he  died  ihortly  after  at  Mei&na,  before  he 
performed  his  promife. 

Richard  was  received  by  his  fubje<S^s  with  deiponftrations 
of  joy  ancj  affcfftion,  which  made  him  forget  all  the  difgraces 
he  had  fufiered  during  his  captivity.  His  firft  care  was  to 
difcharge  his  vow,  to  offer  to  God  the  rich  ftandard  of  Cyr 
prus,  \\i  3t.  Edmupd's  cluuch*    Which  dbne|  he  marched 
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to  reduce  ibme  caftles  ftill  in  the  hands  of  John's  adherents^ 
of  which  Nottingham  caftle  only  held  out  a  fiege  of  fome  days. 
Mean  time,  he  ordered  the  prince  his  brother,  who  was  re-  Ncubrig, 
tired  to  France,   to  be  fummoned  to  appear  within  forty  ^""-^^ 
days,  and  anfwer  the  accufations  exhibited  againft  him.  John  John  cited 
not  appearing  within  the  time  limited,  the  king  caufed  a  fen-  ^  ^^' 
tence  to  be  pafTed  againft  him,  confifcatii^g  all  his  lands,  and  ^^J 
declaring  him  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  Brampt. 

*  This  affair  being  ended,  Richard  was  crowned  again,  for  Rklurdit 
fear  his  imprifonment  might  have  raifed  any  icruples  in  the  «»wned 
minds  of  his  fubjeds.     William,  king  of  Scotland,  afSfted  Brompc, 
at  the  folemnity,  and  carried  the  fword  of  ftate  before  the  Hoved* 
king  K.     This  difference^  and  his  conftant  attachment  to  P*  737« 
Richard,  whilft  a  captive,  entirely  gained  him  the  affedion 
of  that  prince,  who  pve  him  all  poifible  marks  of  his  friend- 
fliip.    Indeed,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  refign  him  Northum- 
berland, the  pof&ffion  whereof  he  earneftly  demanded,  up- 
on a  dubious  title  that  was  even  renounced  by  his  predecef-  Aft.  Puh. 
for.     However,  to  foften,  in  fome  meafure,  this  refufal,  he  ^*  ^  '•  *7* 
granted  him  a  charter  of  certain  honours  and  privileges  to  be 
enjoyed  bv  the  kings  of  Scotland,  whenever  they  came  into 
England  \ 

Ktcbard,  was  too  much  bent  upon  being  revenged  of  the    iigg^ 
king  of  France,  to  deny  himfelf  any  longer  that  fatisfa^ion.  i.-^^^..^ 
The  forgivenefs  of  injuries  is  a  virtue  too  rarely  among  men,  Richarfpie* 
to  be  met  with  in  a  prince  who  was  none  of  the  moft  fcupu-  J^^^^*    ' 
lous  in  point  of  religion.     To  execute  this  defign,  he  want-  France 
ed  a  powerful  army,  which  could  be  neither  raifed  nor  main-  Heming- 
tained  without  an  extraordinary  charge.     His  kingdom,  al«     ^* 
ready  drained,  was  but  little  able  to  furnifh  him  with  thc^"??^ 
neceflary  fupplies.     However,   money  muft  be  had  at  anyj^^^ 
^rate,  and  for  that  purpofe,  divers  not  very  honourable  ways  Neub. 
and  means  were  ufed.    In  the  firft  place,  he  revoked  all  the  **•  ^•*' 
alienations  of  the  crown  lands  made  before  his  departure  to 
the  Holy  Land.     His  pretence  for  fo  doing,  was,  that  the 
purchafers  had  fufficiently  reimburfed  themfelves,  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  eflates,  though  they  had  enjoyed  them  but  a 
very  few  years.     He  ufed  alfo  another,  and  no  lefs  unlawful 
means,  to  fill  his  empty  coffers.    The  great  feal,  which  he 

t  He  di^  this  as  earl  of  HantipslDn,  thirty  whilft  they  ftaid ;  and  al<b  twelve 

fioved.  loaves  of  fine  bread,  twelve  of  the  king*a 

b  Thejr  were  to  be  oonduAed  by  the  funnel/  with  four  gallons  of  the  beft, 

haiih  of  every  county,  from  Berwick  and  eight  of  the  ordinary  wine,  &c. 

t>  the  coort,  and  allowed  a  hundred  See  A&,  Pub.  vol,  I.  p.  78.   This  was 

hUJup  a  day,  duriA|  the  jfoumey,  and  fettled  by  a  parliament.    Hoved, 
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carried  with  htm,  being  loft  during  his  voyage,  he  ordered 
another  to  be  made,  and  obliged  all  thofe  that  had  any  pa- 
tents or  commii&ons  under  th^  old,  to  have  them  renewed 
under  the  new  feal*  His  fole  aim  was,  to  extcnrt  money  from 
private  perfons  for  renewing  their  charters.  Thefe  two  me- 
thods not  appearing  fuffici^t,  he  invented  two  more.  The 
firff  was,  to  prohibit  tournaments,  and  then  grant  the  nobility 
a  Hcenfe  to  hold,  or  be  prefent  at  them,  upon  payment  of  a 
certain  fum,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  *.  The  fecond  was, 
to  reftore  to  his  favour  his  natural  brother  Geoffrey,  and 
permit  him  to  enjoy  the  archbiflioprick  of  York.  The  bi- 
fhop  of  Coventry,  a  zealous  friend  of  prince  John,  and  like 
him  condemned,  received  alfo  the  fame  favour.  But  it  coft 
Geoffi'ey  two  thou&nd  marks,  and  the  bifliop  purchafed  his 
pardon  with  a  prefent  of  five  thoufand. 

All  the  forces  Richard  defigned  againft  France,  being  rea- 
dy, news  was  brought  him,  as  'he  fat  at  table,  that  Philip 
was  befieging  Verneuil.  His  indignation  to  be  thus  prevent- 
ed, tranfported  him  fo,  that  he  fwore,  he  would  not  turn  his 
face,  till  he  had  joined  his  enemies.  To  keep  his  oath,  he 
caufed  part  of  the  wall  of  the  joom  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
going  out  through  the  opening,  embarked  immediately  with 
his  troops  which  waited  for  him  on  the  fea  fide,  and  fafely  ar- 
rived in  Normandy.  Upon  his  approach,  Philip  raifed  the 
fiege,  juft  as  he  was  going  to  take  the  city.  Some  fay,  he 
was  forced  to  it  by  nis  army,  which,  being  feized  by  a 
pannick,  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  tents  and  baggage  in  the 
Camp. 

Some  time  after,  Richard  being  at  Roan,  the  queen  his 
mother  introduced  prince  John,  who,  throwing  himfelf  at  his 
feet,  begged  his  pardon.  The  king  received  him  civilly,  as 
he  had  promifed  the  queen,  but  however  intimated  to  him, 
he  was  not  fatisfied  of  the  fincerity  of  his  repentance.  I  for- 
give you,  (fays  he,  raifing  him  up)  and  wifh  I  could  as  ea« 
lily  forget  your  offences,  as  you  will  my  pardon. 

I  (hall  not  undertake  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  war 
which  was  Carried  on  by  the  two  contending  monarchs. 
They  are  not  materia!  enough-  to  deferve  infifting  upon.  I 
i(haH  content  myfelf  with  obferving  that  the  war  lafled  five 
years,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  truces,  conflantly  bro- 
ken by  both  parties,  without  any  poffibility  of  knowing 
which  fide  is  to  be  blamed.  The  hiftorians  of  the  two  na* 
tions  were  fo  bent  upon  vindicating  their  refpe^llve  kings, 

1  An  earl  twenty  marks  a  haron  ten^  and  a  knight  four,  if  wkhmitlud,  nv» 

that 
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that  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  both  were  too  much  fwayed  by  thcif  Jn-  1 195-6« 
clinations  or  pr^udices.     Be  this  as  it  will,  the  two  princes  u-^^-i^ 
met  with  frequent  occafions  in  this  war  to  fignalize  their  con- 
duit and  course.     But  as  the  various  Aiccefs  of  their  arms 
occafioned  the  continuation  of  the  war,  they  may  both  be 
laid  to  lofc  more  b^  it  than  they  gained.    Philip,  among  Pl^iKplol^ 
others,   fuflFercd  an  irreparable  damage,  in  the  lofs  of  all  the  ^^JjJ^*^**^ 
ancient  records  of  the  crown,  which  were  taken  with  all  his  crown, 
baggage,  in  an  adion  near  Blois.    It  was  cuftomary  then  for  Hoved. 
the  king  to  carry  with  him  where  ever  he  went,  the  archieves 
of  the  kingdom.     Mezerai  laments  the  lofs  France  fuftain- 
ed  on  that  occafion,  and  the  notable  prejudice  the  hiftory  of 
that  kingdom  received,  with  refped  to  the  events  before  that 
engagement. 

The  advantages  the  two  kings  obtained  over  each  other  ^  truce  be- 
not  being  very  confiderable,  they  agreed  at  length  upon  a^^^ 
truce,  in  order  to.  a  peace.     Some  fay,  Philip  propofed  to  Hoved. 
Richard,  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  five  combatants  on  each  R.  Dketx 
fide,   and  that  Richard  confented  to  it,    provided  the  two^'^^^ 
kings  were  to  be  of  the  number.     If  this  be  true,   which  m.  Weft, 
however  is  queftionable,  the  propofal,   very  probably,  was 
not  ferious.     Thus  much  is  certain,  many  endeavours  were  Hoved, 
ufed  to  bring  the  two  monarchs  to  a  peace,  to  which  it  was  Prompt, 
believed,    an  interview  might  conduce.     But  after  feveral 
conferences,  they  parted  without  any  determination. 

At  one  of  thefe  conferences,  the  princefs  Alice  was  re-  Pn«ceft  ■ 
ilored  to  thp  king  her  brother,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to^^^^'j^^. 
the  earl  of  Ponthieu.     Upon  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  Rich-  brother. 
ard  had  committed  her  to  the  cuftody  of  the  (enefchal  of  Hoved. 
Normandy,  who  had  refufed  to  deliver  her  without  his  maf- 
ter's  exprefs  order,  though  Philip  had  often  demanded  her. 

At  the  fame  time  Joanna  \    fitter  to  Richard,   and  wi-  THe  queen 
dow  of  the  king  of  SiciJy,  married  the  earl  of  Tholoufe.  ^a^^^'th* 
She  obtained  of  the  king  her  brother,  an  entire  refignation  of  carl  of 
all  right  and  title,  as  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Poi<ftiers,  to  the  Tholonfc, 
mldom  of  Tholoufe.  ^"'"P'- 

It  happened,  during  this  war,  that  Philip  de  Dreux,  bi-Bifliopof 
fliop  of  Beauvais,  a  near  relation  of  the  king  of  France,  be-  ^^'^^^".^ 
ing  in  a  battle,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Engliih.    His  qua-  foncr/"* 

k  She  and  queen  BerengueUa,  leay-  harked  for  Marfcilles,    from  whenoe 

ing  the  Holy  Land  a  littJc  before  the  they  came  to  Poitiers.     It  does  not 

kin^   arfived  at  laft  in  Italy,   where  appear    that    Berenguella,    Richard^t 

having  Aaid  fix  months  for  fear  of  the  queen^  ever  came  mto  England*     Ho* 

pm^or^  the^  went  to  CeoQa,  and  oxif  yedf 

lity. 
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Itty^  charader,  but  diicfhr,  fome  ii^AioiB  expreffions  in 
fpeaking  of  Richard,  occasioned  his  ranlbin  to  be  fet  at  ib 
high  a  rate,  that  he  applied  to  die  pope  for  his  proCcdioa. 

Hii  hdinefs  ftrongly  interceded  for  his  deariy  beloved  foo,  as 

if.  Wdt  he  called  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  in  his  behalf.  Rich- 
M.  Pam.  ard,  in  anfwer,  fent  the  bilhop*s  armour,  all  bloody  as  it 
was,  and  a(ked  him,  whether  he  knew  his  fbn's  coat  ?  this  clear 
evidence  of  the  warlike  temper  of  the  bifbop,  caufed  the 
pope  to  defift  from  his  folicitations,  and  to  fay,  fince  he  bad 
quitted  the  warfare  of  Chrift,  for  that  of  the  world,  it  was 
but  juft,  he  fliouM  fuffer  the  confequences  of  fe  ill  a  choice. 
Upon  diis  anfwer,  the  bifliop  defpairing  of  affiftance  from 
Rome,  compounded  for  his  ranfom,  which  was  let  at  two 
thoufand  marks  '. 

In  the  account,  hiftorans  give  of  this  war,  the  French 

magnify  the  advantages  gained  by  Philip,  and  (lightly  pals 

Hofcd.       over  his  lofles.     The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  taking  little 

Cen^^'    notice  of  feveral  engagements,   where  the  others  pretend 

^^^     Richard  was  worftcd,  extol  his  great  fuccefs.    Among  other 

advantages,  they  magnify  a  vi&ory  obtained  over  his  enemy 

between  Courcelles  and  Gifors,  which  the  French  flightly 

A  tjAory  of  mention,  as  an  event  of  little  importance.   They  fay,  Philip 

Richard'f.    advancing  with  five  hundred  horfe  to  view  the  enemy,  was 

p.*7C4l       '*^  *®  ^^  furroundcd,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Gifors  with 

Hovcd.       fame  precipitation.    They  add,  the  bridge  of  that  city  falling 

M.  Paxil,    down  under  him,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  life  by  that 

accident.     It  is  certain,  however,  Richard  fent  to  England 

A&,  Pub.    a  letter  concerning  that  adion,  now  to  be  fcen  in  the  col- 

il'pvn^    lecSion  of  the  pubiick  a£b,  wherein  he  boafts  of  gaining  that 

day  a  glorious  vidory.     That  prince,  very  probably,  would 

not  have  exprefled  nimfelf  thus,    had  he  only  routed  five 

hundred  horfe.     Some  Englifh  hiftorians  even  affirm,  that, 

on  occafion  of  this  vifiory,  Richard  added  to  the  arms  of 

England,  the  motto,  Dieu  et  mon  droit.     But  I  can  hardly 

believe  this  motto  to  be  fo  ancient,  or  to  owe  its  original  to 

that  event. 

A  £ve  years     The  forces  of  the  two  kings  were  too  much  upon  an  equa- 

HovVd        '*^y»  ^^^  either  to  hope  to  make  any  great  progrefs  in  the 

M.  Parit.    war.     After  having  fufficiently  tired  one  another,  and  found 

Brompt.      that  all  their  advantages  amounted  only  to  the  taking  fome 

paultry  towns,  which  very  often  were  retaken  immediately, 

I  Keubrigienfisfays,  he  was  ufed  thus      many  irons  as  an  »fs  could  bear,  as  he 
by  th«  king,  for  having  inccnled  the     faid  himfelf  to  tbofe  that    intercede^ 


cmpoor  aeiainft  him  lyhjift  in  dozancey     for  the  bUhaip. 
who  caufed  him  to  be  loadc4  with  m 


th^y 
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diey  ^adly  embracdl  an  opportunity  which  offoed  to  put  an  1195-9. 

honourable  end  to  the  vrar  :  and  that  was  by  yielding  to  the  U-v->»^. 

pope's  exhortations,  who  fcnt  his  legate  into  France,  to  per-*J'  P*"^ 

luade  them  to  a  peace.    The  pope's  aim  was  to  engage  them  B^pt.  \ 

in  a  freih  crufade,  for  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem.     But  they  R.  Dictum 

were  both  too  much  difcouragcd  by  the  firft,  to  have  any 

thoughts  of  a  fecond  expedition.    Tne  legate's  arrival,  how*  ^, 

ever,  had  a  good  efFed,   as  it  procured  between  the  two  "^' 

monarchs  a  truce  for  five  years,    which  put  fbme  flop  to  the 

calamities,  their  fubje£b  groaned  under.     This  truce  was 

concluded  at  a  conference,  where  it  was  agreed,  each  (hould 

remain  in  poifeffion  of  what  was  in  his  hands* 

At  this  confcrertce,  Philip,  feigning  to  efpoufe  the  intcrefls '^'^jf^P  ^ 
of  Richard,   (hewed  him  fome  papers,  whereby  his  brother  ^^^1*' 
prince  John,  appeared  to  have  ill  defigns  againft  him.  Rich-  ance  with 
ard,  too  haftily  giving  credit  to  him,  difpoflefled  his  brother  pnncejohn^ 
once  more  of  all  he  had  been  reftored  to.    But  John  openly  J^^^^J"***" 
vindicated  himfelf,    in  fending  to  the  court  of  France  twoHoved/ 
knights,  who  ofiered  to  maintain  by  arms,  that  the  prince 
was  falfely  accufed.     Philip  not  thinking  fit  to  accept  of  the^***  B«*.  ,    ' 

challenge,  Richard  perceived  his  brother's  innocence,  and 
reftored  him  to  his  eflates. 

Whilft  Richard  was  employed  in  France,  the  city  of  Lon-  a  fedition  tt    > 
don  was  on  a  fudden  in  great  danger,  by  a  fedition  raifed  hy^'^^^'^» 
one  William  Fitzolbern,  commonly  called  Wil'ianii  Long- R^^j^cito. 
beard,  from  the  great  length  of  his  beard.  This  daring  and  feoi-  Knighton.    ' 
tious  man,  by  affecting  continually  to  be  an  advocate  for  theBrompt.  { 

poor  and  meaneft  of  the  people,  had  gained  the  hearts  of  the  ^^'p^  ;  . 

populace,  who  held  him  in  extreme  veneration.  He  made 
life  of  this  advantage  to  raife  a  fedition  in  the  city,  on  ac-  *^ 

count  of  a  tax,  the  burden  of  which,    according  to  him,  I 

would  wholly  fall  on  the  poor.     Hubert,  archbifliopofCan-  A 

terbury,  who  was  then  the  jufticiary,  could  not  appcafe  the  •' 

tumult,    without  caufing  the  principal  citizens  to  take  to  1 

their  arms.  Longbeard,  finding  himfelf  hard  prefTed,  fled 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where  he  was  feized,  and 
afterwards  hanged  in  chams  with  nine  of  his  accomplices  «. 

Richard*s 

m  HU  body  being  ftolen  vway,  and  faint.  DicetQ.  -^  About  this  time  lived 
buried,  hit  followers  pretended  that  alfo  the  famoos  Robin  Hood,  with  his  , 
jnrades  were  wrought  at  bis  grave  J  but  companion  Little  John,  who  ate  (aid 
g:uards  being  fet  at  the  place,  and  thole  to  infeft  YorkfliJre  with  their  robberies, 
chat  came  thither  to  pray,  fotmdiy  Some  will  have  him  to  have  been  of  a 
baaten  for  their  pains,  the  cheat  was  great  family,  and  reduced  to  that  coorfe 
IceB  throuf^,  and  people  quickly  left  of  life  by  liocoos  Uvitig.  He  never  hurt- 
off  their  dpirocions  t*  (be  prcimded  ed  citbff  hmd'ot  womain^   fpared  the 

pOOTj^ 


Tht  occa- 

fionof 

Richard^s 

death. 

Hoved. 

Sronipt* 

M,  Parif. 

Kjiightoji* 


Richard  be- 

£ege6  Cha- 

lu^  and  M 

wounded. 

Hoved. 

Srompton. 

Koighton* 

Hemingford, 

He  dies  of 

his  wound* 

Hoved. 

Brompt. 

Knighton. 
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^  Richard's  late  truce  with  France,  gave  him  opportunity  of 
going  to  England,  and  enjoying  fome  repofe,  after  all  his  fa* 
tigues,  fince  his  firft  acc^on  to  the  crown.  His  prefence 
was  moreover  neceflary  in  Endand,  to  reform  divers  abufes 
crept  in  during  his  abfence.  This  was  what  he  refolved  to 
do,  but  an  unexpe£ted  accident  obftruSed  his  deflgn.  A 
Limofin  gentleman,  finding  in  his  eftate  a  treafure,  which 
had  been  hid  there  for  many  ages,  the  king  pretended,  as  i( 
was  found  in  a  country  of  which  he  had  the  fovereignty  °, 
it  belonged  to  him.  The  gentleman  was  willing  to  com* 
pound  the  matter,  by  giving  him  part,  but  finding  he 
would  have  the  whole,  applied  to  Vidomar,  vifcount  of  Li* 
mbges,  for  protection,  who  (heltered  him  in  his  caille  of 
Chaluz.  Richard,  who  was  not  ufed  to  meet  with  oppo&- 
tion  from  his  inferiors,  marched  into  le  Limofin,  to  befiege  the 
caftle  where  the  gentleman  had  taken  refuge.  When  he 
came  nigh  the  place,  he  went  round  it,  in  order  to  view  it. 
But  approaching  too  near,  one  Bertram  [Gordon]  an  archer, 
who  was  upon  the  walls,  fhot  him  with  an  arrow  in  the 
fhoulder,  clofe  to  his  neck  ^.  The  wound  in  itfelf  was  not 
mortal,  but  made  fo  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  furgeon  that 
drefTed  it.  It  is  faid,  the  king  himfelf  by  his  intemperance 
helped  to  inflame  it.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  wound  gan« 
greened,  and  he  died  of  it  the  eleventh  dav  p,  after  enduring 
great  mifery«  The  caftle  being  taken  whilft  he  was  yetalive> 
and  the  perfon  that  wounded  him  brought  into  his  prefence, 
he  aiked  him  the  reafon  why  he  fought  his  life.  Bertram  re- 
plied with  an  afloniihing  boldnefs,  it  was  in  revenge  of  his 
father  and  brother,  flain  by  the  king's  own  hand ;  and  added, 
he  gave  God  thanks  for  having  fo  well  fucceeded,  and  was 
ready  to  undergo  with  pleafure,  the  mofl  grievous  torments, 
fince  be  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  free  the  world  from  fuch  a  ty* 


poor,  and  robbed  only  the  rich.  Pro- 
clamation being  ilfued  out  againft  hira^ 
he  fell  fick  at  the  nunnery  of  Bcrkely, 
and,  defiring  to  be  let  blood,  was  betray- 
eAj  and  bJed  to  death. -—^In  1197^ 
king  Richard^  gave  Richard  bi/hop  of 
Durham,  leave  to  coin  money  in  that 
dty.  The  fame  year  there  was  a  great 
famine,  and  riidrtality  throughout  Eng- 
land. During  this  famine,  king  Ri- 
chard finding  fliips  at  St.  Valeri,  full  of 
corn,  exported  from  England,  he  or- 
dered all  the  people  belonging  to-thofis 
veflels  to  hanged.     Hoved. 

>  The  country  of  Limofin  was  held 
of  the  dutchy  of  GuK«ae*    Rapin. 


Ho?eden  fays,  it  was  Vidomar  himfelf 
that  found  it  in  his  own  eftate,  p.  790. 

o  Diceto  fays,  the  perfon  who  wound- 
ed him  was  named  Peter  Basil,  p.  7051 
and  Gervafe,  that  it  was  one  John  Sa- 
braz.  He  fays  moreover,  that  Richard 
vras  wounded  not  at  Chaluz,  but  at  the 
fiege  of  a  caftle  in  Angoulefme,  named 
Nantrum^  p.  1628.  Walt.  Heminih 
fbrdmakes  Richard  to  have  been  wound-* 
ed  near  the  cafUe  of  Galliard  which  he 
had  lately  buik  in  the  iile.  of  AndeU* 
The  king  of  France  having  feized  thaC 
caftle,  king  Richard  went  to  retake  it^ 
and  there  received  his  death's  wovnd. 

B  He  died  April  6<  Brompt. 

5  iant# 
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mat.     Though  fuch  an  anfwer  was  veiy  like  to  exafperate     i-i96« 
the  king,  the  dying  prince  forgave  him,  and  ordered  him  to  ^  ■■— ^--J 
be  fet  at  liberty,  with  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  fliiilings  \  But  ^^ 
immediately  after  the  king's  deaths  Marchad,  general  of  the      ^ 
Flemings,  caufed  the  miferable  wretch  to  be  fleaed  alive. 

Before  he  died,  Richard  made  his  will,  leaving  his  king-^^n^a 
dom  with  all  his  other  dominions  and  three  parts  in  four  of  ^^|^"  ^ 
his  money  to  his  brother  John,  referving  the  reft  for  the  Ho?'ed, 
poor  and  his  domefticks.     He  had  formerly  at  Meffina  fet- 
tled matters  other  wife,  and  made  his  nephew  Arthur  duke 
of  Bretagne  his  heir.    This  appears  in  his  letter  from  thence 
to  the  pope,  now  to  be  feen  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  publick 
a£b.     But  probably,  die  fear  of  ratiing  commotions  in  his  Aft.  Pub. 
dominions  made  him  alter  his  mind.     Indeed  there  could  ^  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
be  no  other  reafon  to  induce  him  to  favour  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  no  caufe  to  love,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  ne* 
phew,  whofe  title  was  no  lefs  juft  than  prince  John's*    In  Brompt. 
his  laft  will  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Fonte*  JJ-  ^* 
vraud,  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  to  teftify  his  forrow  for  the  j^^^jj^j,^ 
many  uneafinefles  he  created  him  during  his  life.     His  heart 
was  to  be  carried  to  Roan,  for  a  teftimony  of  his  afie£tion  to  the 
Normans.     But  his  bowels  he  ordered  to  be  fent  into  Poic- 
tou,  deilgning  to  ihew  by  that  his  little  efteem  for  the  Poic* 
tevins,  with  whom  he  was  dtfpleafed.     He  left  only  a  natu« 
ral  fon  called  Philip,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  lordfhip  of 
Cognac  in  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  '.  . 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  this  valiant  prince,  who,  Richard*! 
for  the  greatnefs*  of  his  courage,  was  furnamed  Cocur-de-Lion.  c|**f*^«'- 
After  commending  his  valour,  or  rather  fiercencfs,  in  vain  G/Vuufaiif* 
do  we  feek  in  him  any  other  virtue  to  afford  matter  for  pane- 
gyrick.     They  that  praife  him  for  his  bounty  and  magnifi* 
cence,  do  not  coniider,  if  he  was  liberal  and  fjplendid,  it 

9  King  Richard  ordered  aU  the  per-  the  SidJians  ;  hit  conqoeftof  Cyp0SB{. 

fons  in  it  to  be  hanged,  except  he  chat  the  /inlcinf  of  the  great  Galcifs  of  the 

had  wounded  him.   Knighton,  2413*  Saracens;  (which   he  met  a«  he  was 

r  At  Fontcvraud,   where  his   body  failing  from  Cyprus  to  the  Holy  Land;) 

was  interred  with   a  gilt  image,  were  the  taking  of  the  Babylon  caratan^  and 

thefe  fix  verfes  written  in  gold  letters,  the  defending  of  Jopga  againft  the  ififi- 

containing  his  greateil  and  moil  glori-  dels. 
ott*  achievements  :  as  his  vi^ory  over 

Scribitur  hoc  tamulo,  rex  anree,  laus  tua^  toCa 

Aurea,  materia  conreniente  nota. 
Laus  tua  prima  foit  Sicoli,  Cyprus  altera,  Dromo 

Tertia,  Carvana  quarta,  fuprema  Joppe, 
Sopprefli'SicuIi,  Cyprus  peflundata,  Drumo 

Merfus^  Carvana  capta^  retenu  Joppe. 

Camd.  Reoit  p.  3,58* 

was 
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1 196.  wa3  It  die  e3q>ence  of  his  fubjeSs,  from  whom  he  extortid 
X^^^^mJ  feveral  large  fums  by  unjuftifiabie  means.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  him  many  vices,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
enormous.  His  rebellion  againft  his  own  father  is  a  blemiih 
which  may  juftly  be  caft  on  his  memory.  It  is  even  apparent, 
God  was  pleafed  to  punifli  him  for  it,  by  a  continual  fcene 
of  troubles  during  his  ten  years  reign,  and  particularly  by  a 
fifteen  months  captivity.  We  find  likewife  in  this  prince  an 
infatiable  love  of  money,  which  proved  the  caufe  of  his 
death ;  a  pride,  which  made  him  look  upon  his  equals  with 
contempt,  and  his  inferiors  as  flaves.  In  fine,  if  what  cer- 
tain hiftorians  fay  of  him  be  true,  an  unbridled  luft  hurried 
him,  not  only  to  negledl  the  queen  his  wife,  in  order  ta 
abandon  himfelf  to  an  infamous  debauchery,  but  even  to 
flns  againft  nature.  It  is  affirmed,  a  poor  hermit  took  the 
freedom  to  upbraid  him  with  that  deteftable  crime  before  his 
whole  court,  and  conjure  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  re- 
ScSt  on  the  deftru£Hon  of  Sodom.  Be  this  as  it  will,  all 
*«J*  thofe  that  have  writ  his  life  agree,  that  pride,  avarice,  and 
^  ^9*  luft  were  his  three  reigning  vices.  It  is  faid,  that  being  one 
day  admonifhed  by  Fuik,  curate  of  Nevilly  ',  a  man  fa- 
mous for  his  zeal,  to  throw  ofF  thefe  wicked  habits,  which 
I  were  commonly  called  his  three  daughters,  he  replied  jeft- 
ingly,  that  it  was  his  delign,  and  to  that  end  he  refolved  to 
give  the  firft  to  the  templars,  the  fecond  to  the  monks,  and 
the  third  to  the  bifhops. 

Richard  was  tall  and  well  made.     His  eyes  were  blue, 
and  fparkJing,  and  his  hair  of  a  bright  yellow,  inclining  to 
red»  -  It  may  be  faid  that  England,  where  he  never  was  a- 
bove  eight  months,   during  his  whole  reign,  which  lafted 
near  ten  years,  was  very  unhappy  under  his  government. 
He  loaded  his  fubjet^s  with  frequent  impofitions  and  exceffive 
taxes.     And  yet  no  other  benefit  accrued  to  the  people  for 
thefe  prodigious  fums,  but  a  little  glory  for  their  king,  with 
which  however  they  were  fatisfied,  as  redounding  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation. 
Itemaikioii     It  is  remarked,  as  a  thing  deferving  particular  notice,  that 
the  ttfe  of    i^is  prince,  who  reftored  the  ufc  of  the  crofs-bow,  received 
^^^cro»-    j^j^  death's  wound  from  that  inftrument,  as  if  heaven  intend* 
Bconpt.      ed  to  punifh  him  for  reviving  that  diabolical  invention.     But 
p.  1278.      I  queftion  whether  this  remark  is  built  on  a  good  foundation. 
We  have  obferved  the  EngliOi  made  ufe  of  the  crofs-bow  in 
the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  it  is 

i  He  it  faid  by  Brompton  to  have     the  erchbiihop  of  Roaii»  andtohftte 
•ifo  teceiwl  the  fameadmoaition  from     returacd  the  iame  anfwer. 

pot 
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ink  likely  (hey  ihould  difcontinue  it;  in  the  &w  years  that 
were  fincc  palled;    .  ,  . 

,  Richard  was  the  firA  king  of  England,  who  carded  in  his  Annt  of 
'Ihield  three  lions  paiTant^  wherein  "he  was  imitated  by  hie  £n&laad. 
iiicceflbirs  ^. 

During  this  reign,  the  city  of  London  began  to  put  onCompaAled 
a  new  face  with  rcfped  to  iu  government  «,  and  was  divid-^^aWiAcdtt 

-J  London. 
^^Stow's 
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»  See  the  fieat  icaU  of  each  king 
Uk  Sandford  and  Speed.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Norman  lungs  of  Eng- 
iaad,  Richard'i  ptedeceflbn,  bore  any 
vnuj  at  Icaft  fuch  at  ut  af<pribed  to 
tfacm.  Thb  is  attefled  by  a  learned 
Aotiquivy.  •«  I  cannot  find  (fays  he) 
*'  cither  by  moauments>  coins,  feals,  or 
"  any  cotcaporary  author,  that  ftich 
'*  araoir  as  are  afligned  to  oor  three 
^  Nonnan  kii^,  weic  in  ufe  with 
**  theft  ficveral  princes,  but  that  foi- 
■<  loving  ag«s  did  affign  or  fix  them 
"  upon  the  Norman  line,  to  diftinguiih 
f'  it  from  the  foc^eedlag  Plantagenets, 
"'  that  did  bear  Gulo,  three  Uons, 
**  paffmt*  gardant.  Or."  Sandford^ 
gem  hiil.  p.  x.-i.^In  or  .about  this 
time,  coats  of  arms  came  alfo  to  be  Ke- 
nditar^  ia  fitfnilia :  they  owe  their  o- 
figia  to  the  badges,  which  people  paint- 
td  for  diHtn^ion  iake,  upon  their 
ibirfdsp  9t  coats  of  attiour^  in  thofe 
mad  expeditions  in  the  eaftV  ^^Ued  the 
cn&aes.  See  Dugdaie*s  preface  to 
Baioo.  vol.  I.  p»  4«  col.  %.  Tyrrel*s 
hilt  of  Engfaod.  vol.  1.  p.  j6.  Spel- 
inaa  Aipilogia«  Krc, 

«  la  the  firft  year  of  king  Richard, 
iitq,  the  citisens  of  London  obtained 
to  be  feovemcd  by  two  bailiAs,  or  ihe- 
rifis  ;  and  alfo  to  have  a  mivor  to  be 
their  principal  gowmoK  The  twofirft 
hailiS  or  Aerifis,  were  Heary  Corn- 
hj]>,  and  Riebard  Rlynere  {  and  the 
lirft  mayor  was  Henry  Fitaalwio^  who 
tontinned  mayor  above  twenty- four 
years^  See  Sttfw*s  furVty,  vol.  2.  book 
^.  p.  loo,  Ac; 

The  next  great  branch  of  the  tf^ 
Otnoc  #as,  V.  fines,  oblatas,  and  a- 
iaerciamoats  of  naiiy  kindsi  in  civil 
9ad  cnmiaal  caics^  Mid  for  the  foreft; 
tt  ii  fiirpsifing  to  iee,  how  numerotts 
the  fines  and  amcrdaments,  appearing 
ipon  the  letenne  mUs  of  the  ancient 
times,  vrBR«    As  to  fines  for  the  fort (l, 
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it  ftilRces  to  obferve^  tbatj  by  the  re- 
venue foils  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard 
I.  and  king  John,   an  ample  revenue 
waaraifed,  bytrefpafleSy  dc£iuics,  put- 
preftures,  &c.     As  to  the  fines  in  ci- 
vil and  criminal  cafes,   tHey  may  be 
^  reduced  to  thefe  three  generdl  heads. : 
fines  for  liberties,   fines  in  law  pio- 
ceedings,    and  dnes  of  a  mixt  nature* 
But  fir  (I  it  may  be  obferved,  after  a 
finf  was  preferred  and  accepted,  if  the 
party  could   not  have    the  thing  for 
which  he  fined,  he  was  thcii  acquit- 
ted of  the  fine,   in   Aicb  like  woids  \ 
iied  oon  debet    inde  fumrnoneri  quia 
000  haboit  redlum  nee  habere,  potuit. 
However,  a  fooall  fine  was  fometimcs 
paid  for  fiich  acquittal.     When  the 
party  obtained  the  thing  for  which  he 
fined,  he  was  wont  to  have  the  king*s 
charter  made  to  Him.      If  the  party 
fining,,  filled  \A  payment  of  bis  fine, 
he  cottM  not  have  his  cbiirter  for  ihO 
thing  defired.     When  a  fine  was  pre- 
fericd  and  refuled,  if  the  party  oficr* 
ed  an  addition,  it  was  called  cremen* 
turn  finis,     i.  As  fof  fines  of  the  fit  it 
fi>rt^   for  grants  and  confirmations  of 
liberties,    franchi(es,  <od  exemptions, 
there  are  i^umberlefs  inftances  on  the 
i-evenue  rolls.     2.  The  fines  in  Uw 
pmceedings  were  likewife  very  nume- 
rous, and  brought  in  a  very  confideri- 
ble  revenue;      The  fev4ral  inftancel 
may  be  reduced  to  thcfe  heads :  fines 
to  have  juftice  and  right,    fines  for 
writs,    pleas,  triils,  and  judgments  | 
fines  for  eepeditioni  or  fpceding  their 
tight.    Fines  for  ftoppingj  or  delay  of 
pkat,  dials,  and  judgments.     Some- 
times the  parties  litigant  preferred  the 
ctown  a  certain  portion  out  of  the 
debts  which  they  recovered*  Some  pre- 
i^ed  half,  others  a  fourth,  ot  fome  9^ 
ther  proportional  part,  in  order  to  have 
or  recover  the  fame  at  law.    Here  we 
may  fee  th^  occafioa  of  this  da^ie  ip 
Cc  king 
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'  at  prefent  companies. 


-king  John**  and  Henry  III.*«  magna 
charta,  vis.  nnUi  Tendemuf,  nulli  ne- 
gabimuSy  aut  differemui,  ic£tain  vel 
jufticiam.  By  means  of  this  clauie, 
tKceffive  Unet'to  have  juftice  weie  mo- 
derated, and  a£lual  denial  of  right  and 
delaying  of  it,  which  before,  upon  pay- 
ing of  money  or  fines,  uied  to  be  prac- 
tifedp  were  quite  taken  away,  or  by  de- 
grees brought  into  difufe.  Moderate 
fines  for  having  juiKce  were  conftantly 
paid,  u  well  arar  the  great  charters  as 
before.  3.  Fines  of  a  mhct  nature. 
Many  fines  were  made  for  leave  to  hold 
or  quit  certain  offices  or  bailywiclcs. 
For  licences  of  divers  kinds,  cfpecially 
to  many,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  mar- 
ry, ftc  Many  fines  were  made  relat- 
ing to  trade  or  merchaodife,  with  its 
incidents.  Hither  alio  refer  the  fines 
and  difmet,  paid  by  merchants  upon 
feveral  occafions,  of  which  hiEreafter. 
Befidet  thefe  fines  for  licences,  there 
were  others,  that  may  be  called  mif- 
cellaneous,  as  being  of  divers  forts :  as 
for  the  oonoord  of  k  duel,  for  opening 
a  mine,  Sec,  There  were  alio  fines 
for  the  king*s  favour,'  and  that  be 
would  remit  his  difpleafure.  For  the 
king's  protefUou  and  aid.  To  obtain 
his  mediation  or  interpofal  in  men's 
affairs.  To  have  fciain  or  reftitution 
of  their  lands  Or  chattels,  and  that 
men  might  not  be  diileized.  Fines 
were  made  that  men  might  be  dif- 
charged  out  of  prifon,  and  replevyed 
or  bailed  to  the  cuftody  of  lawful  men. 
For  acquittals  in  divers  cafes.  Con- 
current fines  were,  when  hoxh  parties 
fined  to  obtain  the  fame  thing :  coun- 
ter finei,  when  two  parties  fined,  one 
for  a  t^ing,  the  other  againft  it.  I 
fiiail  cqiKlude  thtB  head  with  obfetving, 
that  titn  fined  for  refptte  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  fiiall  fubjoin  the  form 
of  the  fummonce,  to  take  knighthood 
dlre^ed  to  tht  fiierifT.  ''Rex  vice- 
*'  comiti  Norf.  Sc  Suff.  falutem.  Prae- 
"  dpimus  tibi,  quod,  \*ifis  literis  ifiis 
'*  pertotam  ballivamtuam  damarifa- 
^'  cias,  quod  oi)ine«  illi  qui  de  nobis 
**  tenent  in  capire  feudum  unius  mili- 
'*  tit  vel  plus,  8e  mi|ites  non  funt,  ci- 
'**  TT<i  feftum  natalil  domini  anno  reg^ 
*'  ni  nofiri  dccimo  nono  arma  capiajit 
**  Sc  it  milites  fiieri  faciant  ficut  tene* 


**  nnenta  fua  quae  de  nobis  tenent,  dili* 
"  guot.  Teile  rege  apud  Wallingfard, 
"  vn«  die  Nov."  Clauf.  19  Hen. 
III.  And  as  it  wu  ufual  to  fet  a- 
mercement  for  not  taking  knighthood 
after  fummonce,  fo  the  king  Ibme- 
times  fcized  the  lands  of  military  te- 
nants for  the  fame  reaibn.  I  proceed 
now  to  the  revenue  arifing  by  mifcri- 
cordias  or  amerdaments}  which  in 
ancient  times  are  hardly  to  be  difl jir- 
guifhcd  from  fines  by  a  nice  obferver. 
It  is  likaly  thare  was  fome  difference 
between  a  mifericordia  and  an  amercia 
ment.  For  infbnce,  it  was  caHed  an 
amerciament,  after  it  was  reduced  to 
a  certain  fum,  and  a  mifericordia,  both 
before  and  afterwards.  When  a  mife- 
ricordia (or  difaetionary  fine)  was  re- 
duced to  a  certain  fum,  it  was  faid  to 
be  admeafured,  or  afleered,  e.  g.  War- 
inus  de  Quedic  debet  C  Marcas  de  mif- 
eiicordia,  fed  poftea  ammenfuratas  fuit 
per  juf^idarium  &  Barones  ad  LX  Mar- 
cas.  Mag.  Rot.  9  Joh.  By  magna 
charta,  earls  and  barons  arc  not  to  be 
amerced  unlefs  by  their  peeiv,  and  ac^ 
cording  to  their  trefpafs.  Concerning 
amerciaments  in  general,  it  may  be  ob. 
ferved,  it  was  frequent  for  fome  perfbns 
to  be  amerced  for  the  trefpafles  or  de«> 
faults  of  othen.  Lords  of  feigneories 
for  their  men,  and  for  foch  as  were 
de  manupaftu  Aio ;  tedings  and  frank- 
pledges, for  fuch  as  were  within  their 
teding  or  frank-pjcdge,  and  the  like. 
When  general  amerciaments  were  fet 
«pon  hundreds,  towns,  ftc.  for  mar- 
«fers  Of  the  like  ;  fo  much  thereof  as 
was  charged  upon  lands  within  the 
laid  hundaed,  Ac  which  the  king 
held  in  demean,  was  difcharged  of 
courfe. Lands  holdeo  by  the  queen,  were 
alfo  free  from  ^omtnon  amerciament^ 
Several  barons  and  lords  of  feigneuriea 
had  the  like  freedom  by  eharter,  pro- 
bably, from  the  king.  Barons  of  the 
exchequer  had  freedom  from  common 
amerciaments  for  their  lands  and  te- 
nants, by  their  privilege  of  fitting  at 
the  exchequer.  Ecdefiaflical  fees, 
were  Iike>i'ii£  exempt  from  the  fame, 
and  oth'^r  perfons  by  virtue  of  charteis. 
Divers  lords  of  fetgneuiies  were,  by 
charter,  intitled  to  have  to  their  owtf 
ufe  tlie  ainrrchnments  tKat  arofe  witlw 
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ID  their  fiugocviy.  Hsfwefer,  the 
lords  wete  to  ckum  the  iame  aiC  the 
CKcheqwr.  This  is  frequently  done 
ac  tlm  day.  Anxidaxnentt  pro 
iwcflay  and  in  criiniiial  and  com- 
mon pleasy  ate  veiy  niuAeroos  on 
the  levcnue  rolls,  thefe  hit  'y»t*Snt?n 
many  thioci  a&ful  aod  hiftoiicaly  u 
the  cotioQS  reader  may  fee  in  Mad* 
doz*s  luftory  of  the  exchequer,  tu, 
Thefe  amerciaments  were  for  murders 
.  and  manHaughters,  ibr  mirdemeaDors, 
fer  djflqyinsi  for  recreancy,  for  non- 
appearance, (or  falfe  judgments,  for 
not  making  purfuit  on  hue  ai)d  cry : 
to  thefe  may  be  added,  mifcellane- 
€ns  amcrciamenu  for  trefpaiTcs  of  di- 
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The  nest  great  branch  of  the  re- 
venae  was,  VI.    aid,  fcutages,  talla- 
(es,   and  cuftoms.    In  former  times 
thepreilatioosor  payments  to  the  king 
were  Called  by  feveral  names,  u  dane- 
^t,  aid,  dooum,  affila,  icutage,  tal- 
iagfi )    and  in  fucceeding  timcs^  fobfi- 
dy,  qoincime,  Yintiim,  ^c.  federal  of 
the  former  then  continuing  in  ufe.     I 
ihall  begin  with  the  aid  payable  out  of 
borooies  and  military  fees,  which  was 
an  honourable  fcrvice  or  dbty,  render- 
ed by  a  free  YaiTal  to  his  lord.    There 
were  three  fiirts  of  aid  dueto  thecrown 
of  oommon  right,    or  by  leaibn  of 
icignenry.     Aid  to  make  the  Jcing*s 
eldeft  ion  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldeft 
daughter,    and  to  lanfom  his  perlbo, 
vboi  taken  in  war.     Thcle  aids  were 
mdered  to  the  king  by  all  perfons, 
who  held  of  him  in  capitc }  that  1^ 
immediately,    fine    medio.      AB  the 
king^s  tenants  were  to  pay  aid,  whether 
they  held  in  ienritio,  or  in  dominico  ^ 
that  iSy  in  elder  times,  aid  was  to  be 
rendered  by  peribns,  who  held  of  the 
king   immediately,     by    barony,     or 
knight*s  iervke,  or  by  ierjcanty,  with 
kmght*s  fervice  annexed ;  and  by  per- 
ions  who  held  of  the  king  immediate- 
ly, either  by  rent  iervke,   foca^,  or 
other  fervicc,   that  was  not  military, 
whether  they  lived  upon  the  lands  that 
wereantient  demean,  or  upon  honours 
and  lands  efcheated .  to  the  king,  and 
upon  lands  o(  his  watdfhips  or  purcha- 
fa.    King  WUliim  I.    took  fix  ihii- 
Ijngt,  of  each  hide,  through  England. 
Ring  Henry  I*  took  three  (hillings  for 
each  hide,  as  aid  pur  fille  marier.    But, 
f^r  want  of  requifibe  Qotlces  concern- 


ing thde  aids,  nothing  ^ifKn^lyctn 
be  learnt  of  them*     The  firft  thai 
gives  us  any  iofight  jnto  thele  matters, 
is  an  aid  leried  by  Henry  II.  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Maud,  to  ihe 
duke  flf  Saxony  $    namely^  one- mark 
per  fee.     It  was  paid  by  the  fisvcral  ba- 
rons and  knights,   holding  in  cap itCi 
according  to  the  number  oif  their,  re- 
fpe^Ure  fees.    In  order  to  the  due  levy- 
ing this  aid,  the  barons  and  tenants  in 
capite  were  commanded  to  certify  fa 
the  king  what  fees  they  had,  how  ma- 
ny of  the  old,  aod  .how  many  of  the 
new  feofTment,  and  of  whom  the  feme 
were  holdeo.    ^Thefe  certaficsites  were 
called  cartse  baronum,  and  were  order- 
ed to  be  Uid  up  in  the  exchequer,  a 
hutch  being  made  to  keep  them.    But 
the  originals  are  iwt  now  to  'be  founds 
except  that  of  the  biihdp  of  Chichef- 
tcr.    The  contents  of  many  other  cer- 
tificates may  be  feen  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner in  the  red  book  of  the  exchequer* 
The  fees  of  the  new  feoffment  were 
fmall,   and   paid  but  twelve  fbiUings 
per  fee,    when  thofe  of  the  old  paid 
tyrenty  fhillings.     The  temporal  ba- 
tons and  tenants  in  capite,  wefe  ge- 
nerally charged  to  the  aid  fbt  the  num- 
ber of  fees  in  their  certificates.    But 
i£  no  certificates  were  fent,  they  were, 
charged  according  to  what  appeared  by 
the  king's   records,  or  teflimony  of 
his  officers.     It  Was  the  fame  with  the 
biAops  and  abl)0ts.     But  it  may  be 
obferved,  thatfeveral  ecdefiafbical  per- 
fons, befides  the  aid  for  their  fees  ren- 
dered a  farther  fum,  und^r  th^  terms 
de  promifTione  ful.     The  fame,  Mad-< 
dox  ob&nred,    was  fbmetimes  pi(^d  al- 
fo  by  laic9|  and  therefore  thinks,  when 
it  was  paid  by  the  laity,  it  was  a  do- 
num  ;  and  when  by  ecclefiafticks,  do- 
num  praslatorum.     When  aid  was  col- 
]e£Ud,    if  it  could  not  by  feme  cafua) 
impediment,  be  rendered  by  the  tenant 
to  his  lord,   it  fnight  be  paid  to  th6 
king,  though  he  was  not  his  ittmiedi- 
ate  lord.    The  vacant  biihopricks  and 
abbeys  of   royal  foundation  rendered 
aid,    being  reckoned  among  the  ef- 
chcats.     It  was  alfo  paid  by  the  towns 
and  manors,  or  lands,  which  the  .king 
held  in  demea'nf  and  was  a£tual!y  afTef- 
fed  by  the  jufticiers  itinerant,    or  with 
their  approbation.     King  Richard  I4 
levied  an  aid  for  the  ranfom  of  his  per- 
fon.      It  was  paid  by  the  tenants  in 
C  c  »  «i>ite^ 
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capite^  under  the  name  of  icuti|ey 
at  the  nte  of  twenty  ibUlhigs  per  fee. 
Another  part  of  this  aid  was  anfwer* 
ed  at  the  eicheoper,  bj  the  name  of 
hidage,  by  whicA  was  meant  the  aid 
chai^  on  lands  holdcn  ^by  other  ier- 
▼Tce,  than  that  of  theihield:'  In  Ed- 
ward IZ.*&rei^n,  hidage  imported  ei- 
ther tenure  in  foca^,  or  other  lie- 
nor tenure,  and  was  oppofcd  to  tenure 
In  chivalry.  This  hidage  was  affeiftd 
hy  the  king*s  jufticiaries^  and  is  ez- 
prefsly  faid  to  be  raifed  in  aid  of  the 
king's  ranfom.  *The  c^nicage  paid 
for  the  fame  ranfom^  is  likewifc  eaBed 
an  aid.  King  Henry  III.  had  an  aid 
to  make  his  eldeft  fon  ar  knight,  forty 
(hillings  of  every  knight*s  tee.  Thic 
aid  was  paid  to  the  king  by  his  te- 
mnts  io  capite,  and  tQ  the  king's  te- 
nants in  capite,  by  fuch  perfons  as  hel^ 
of  them  in  capite,  by  knight^s  fkr- 
vice.  When  the  king's  tenants  in  ca- 
pite  paid  aid  to  him,  he  ufed  to  grant 
them,  that  they  might  receive  aid  pro 
Uta  of  their  tcna^its  in  capite.  It 
was  oTualjCtA  and  after  Henry  III.  > 
reign)  for  the  king's  (aid  tenants  to 
have  a  writ,  commanding  the  iheriff 
to  aHifl  them  to  levy  the  aid  on  the 
perfons,  that  h;l4  of  them  in  capita. 
The  aid  t6  make  a  fon  a  knight,  or 
Ibr  marrying  a  daughter,  was  not  de- 
mindable  from  lands  held  either  in 
frankalmosgne,  or  focage.  BeAdes  thefe 
three  noted  aids,  there  were  alio  other 
aids,  which  appear  to  be  of  a  differ- 
^t  kiiMl.  hi  the  fifth  of  Stephen, 
msi  aid  was  paid  to  the  crown  by  the 
burghs  or  towns.  This  aid  ieems  to 
l^ave  been  a  yearly  payment,  and  In- 
deed, it  is  accounted  for  in  the  like  for- 
Qul  words,  wherein  annual  ferms  are 
wont  to  be.  In  accounting  for  the 
aid  of  the  prefect  year,  they  Cud,  red- 
dit  compotum  de  auxilio  ;  for  the  year 
next  before,  reddit  compotum  de  prx- 
terito  aoxiUo  3  and  for  the  third  year. 


reddit  compotqm  de  veteri  amtilie; 
which  are  the  words  uied  in  account- 
ing for  ferms.  An  ah!  was  rendered  at 
thu  time  aUb  ^as  it  ieems)  by  the 
countict  of  the  like  fort.  Thefe  aids 
frere  afletfed  by  the  jufHciers  itinerant. 
King  Richvd  I.  took  five  Ai^in^  oat 
«f  every  canie,  or  hide  of  land,  throogk 
tU  England.  Thia  aid  is  called  taHa- 
Ijiam  by  Hoveden.  In  procefs  of  time* 
die  word  aid  came  to  be  ufed  in  a  Ivg^ 
indefinite  fenfe  ;  and  there  came  intQ 
ufe  a  new  word^  fiibfidhim>  which  was 
not  at  all,  or  not  frequently  nfed  ia 
the  more  ancient  times.  A  fvbfidy 
was  granted  to  Edward  II.  for  his  war 
with  Scotbad.  ft  is  caUed  a  doQum* 
The  city  of  London  paid  two  thoi|(and 
fnarks.  Befides  the  genera}  aids,  or 
thofe,  which  were  per  commo/iem  alB- 
hxn  AngKse,  extoidin^  through  ths 
whole  kingdom^  there  were  certain  aids 
impofed  upon  the  demeans,  efcheatSj^ 
&<c.  of  particular  counties  or  places, 
for  certain  purpofes  rdatmg  to  thofe 
^unties  or  places.  An  aid  by  way  of 
hidage,  was  laid  on  Devon  and  Corn- 
watt,  fox  the  fiege  of  the  ifle  of  Wil- 
Nam  de  Marifco.  Inferior  lorda  of 
feigneuries  had  of  their  tenants,  the 
three  nouble  aids,  to  make  his  eUeft 
(bn  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, and  to  ranfom  his  perfon.  Thejr 
had  aHb  of  their  tenanu  vpon  pccafi- 
on,  other  aids,  as  to  enable  them  tp 
pay  their  relief  or  feicio,  or  other  fine 
to  the  king,  and  alfo  to  pay  their 
debts.  This  was  done  by  the  king*a 
letters  ^tent,  direded  to  the  tenanu. 
But  it  may  be  noted,  thefe  were  only 
letters  of  requeft.  For  it  is  provided 
by  king  John*s  charter,  that  the  kin^ 
ihould  ncc  for  the  foture  grant  to  any 
one  leave  to  take  an  aid  of  hisfreennen, 
fave  in  the  three  cafes  above  mention- 
ed. The  revenue  arifingfrom  C^ntage 
and  tallage,  will  be  ^keo  of  in  the 
next  coin  note. 
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Kiag  Ricfaaid  I.  m  icfideated  as  t 
TrrrrjtfSur  tuba  than  a  lefijier  of  tbe 
En^ifh  coiot.  And  mdccd  hit  pande 
in  the  Holy  Land,  wich  hit  ranfom,  waa 
lb  veiy  chaigeahle,  that  it  it  no  wonder 
to  find  him  pot  to  ail  imaginable  Aifti 
fat  mnltipiying  hit  money  at  home» 
However  hit  money  it  rttj  rare,  liii 
penny  in  fpeed,  it  my  remarlubk,  hav- 
ing two  laoety  infcnbed  aicvt  a  :  : : 
a  aftc.  And  om  the  reverib^  at:  : 
ON.  k  :  :  Mico.  And  mix  Ancl. 
Reverfh,  LoNVDiTf  thtee  ^ett,  in 
«nch  ^oaxter  of  the  croft.  In  the  BHh 


year  of  thb  rdgn,  Bennet,  foii  of  Uaaf, 
a  ieWiy  ilandt  rhtrgrj  on  therevenne 
rails  Willi  a  nundred  ponndt  and  one 
marJc  of  gold,  de  obol.  murfce  or  morn 
fcii  for  a  fine.'  The  words  an :  **  Be- 
"  nediaut  fiUut  Uaac  debet  O  ft  j 
**  marram  aori  de  obol.  mofce  Td  z. 
^  marcas  argeoti,  pro  £(ne  foo  de  car- 
'<  th  Aaron  emptit  a  canceUario,** 
Mag.  Rot.  5*  R.  I.  Rot.  3.  a.  m.  i» 
a  iittie  lower  in  tfaeroU  it  was  written 
enufcij.  But  what  Was  me^  ky  obo- 
4  de  vaiiSoR  Madden  (ays  ^e  cannot 
find. 
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BOOK    VIIL 

The  reigns  of  king  John  and  Hinry  III,  Con- 
Saining  the  /pace  of  feventy  sbree  years^  wish  sbi 
ftateofsbe  church  from  1 154  /^  1272. 


7.  John  fumamed  Lackland  '. 

I  HOUGH  Richard  had  made  his  brother  heir  to 
all  his  dominions,  John's  right  was  not  thereby 
l^efuaioas        J^      rendered  inconteftablc.    How  abfolutc   foever   ^ 
Hgw  to"  *       *^       prince  may  be  in  his  life  time,  as  foon  as  his  eyes 
KichardS    are  dofedy  his  laft  will  is  no  further  r^arded,  than  as  con- 
iucceffion.    fonant  to  the  laws,  unlcfs  fupported  by  force.    In  the  aiiair 
of  Richard's  inheritance,  two  queries  oflered,  not  eafy  to  be 
decided.     The  firft  was,  whether,  according  to  law,  Ar- 
thur, duke  of  Bretagne,  as  reprefenting  his  father  Geoffrey^ 
elder  brother  of  John,  had  not  as  much  or  more  right  than 
bis  uncle  John,  who  Mras  one  d^ree  nearer,    The  fecond 

a  King  Hemy  hit  father  ptve  him     feconmneftded  hhn  tobeprs^dcj  ibrby 
that  nickname,  becaule  hit  Ml  him  in     hit  elder  brother*    Biompt* 
his  wiU  lit  Un<|4  nor  ioberitancei  but 

qucty 
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Juery  was,  whether,  in  cafe  the  laws  favoured  the  nephew, 
Lichard  had  power  to  di/pofe  of  his  dominions  by  a  will  ^ 
contrary  to  cuftom. 

Two  things  rendered  the  decifion  of  thefe  queries  very 
difficult.  Firft,  the  diverfity  between  the  laws  of  the  fevcral. 
ftates,  this  fucceflion  confifted  of.  Secondly,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Kngland,  the  largeft  and  moft  confidcrable  part,  there  was 
no  fettled  law  concerning  the  fucceilion  to  the  crown,  by 
which  the  king?  were  allowed  or  debarred  the  power  of 
difpoiing  of  it  as  they  pleafed.  And  if,  for  want  of  fuch  a 
law,  the  Englifh  hiftory  had  been  fearched  for  examples  to 
eftablifli  a  precedent,  that  method  would  have  been  no  lefs 
perplexing.  From  die  conqueft  to  the  time  I  am  fpeaking 
cf,  there  had  been  no  occaiion  to  efiablifh  or  exclude  the 
right  of  reprefentation  in  refpeSk  to  the  crown.  It  is  very 
true,  that  in  running  over  the  times  of  the  Saxon  empire, 
feveral  inftances  mieht  have  been  found,  but  as  there  were 
others  diredly  oppolite,  it  was  not  eafy  to  decide  the  matter 
from  thence.  Befides  it  was  now  above  a  hundred  years 
iince  the  Saxon  laws  and  cuiloms  were  in  force,  the  Normans 
having  introduced  a  new  fyflem  into  the  kingdom.  The. 
ftronffdl  argument  in  favour  of  John  was,  that,  there  being 
no  euablifhed  law  concerning  this  matter,  his  title  was  as\ 
good  as  Arthur's,  and  moreover,  he  had  for  him  king  Rich- 
ard's will.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  moft  of  the  provinces 
poficflfed  by  the  Englifh  in  France,  the  ri^ht  of  reprefenta- 
tion in  the  liiieal  delcent  was  generally  received.  This  affair  >hn  tika 
therefore  would  have  been  liable  to  great  difcuflions,  had  it  ^^l^'^t^* 
been  to  be  determined  in  a  court  of  juifice,  or  in  the  general  ^ro^, 
afiembly  of  the  ftates,  by  an  impartial  judgment.  But  John . 
not  thinking  proper  to  commit  his  right  to  the  decifion  of 
any  tribunal, .  took  a  courfe,  which  to  him  feemed  nolt/o  un- 
certain.. He  believed  his  right  indifputable,  or  perhaps  his 
ambition  would  not  permit  him  to  be  more  fcrupulous  to  his 
nephew,  than  he  had  been  with  regard  to  the  king  his  bro- 
ther. Be  this  as  it  will,  he  judged  that  diligence  was  a  more 
effectual  means  to  gain  his  point  than  a  decifion  which  might 
be  to  his  difadvantage.  He  had  with  him  beyond  fea,  two 
men,  who  feemed  proper  inftruments  for  his  defigns,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  great  intereft  in  England.  The  firft  was  Hubert, 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  other  William  Marfhal,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Pembroke.  Thefe  two  lords  being  wholly, 
devoted  to  his  fervice,  whether  becaufe  they  believed  his  title 
good,  or  for  other  private  reafons,  promised  to  ufe  all  thtir 
credit  in  his  favour.     Not  to  lofe  time,  which  to  him  was  foHoTca. 

C  c  4  precious,  M.  P»ris« 


,*.j^f':»^- 
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preciotis,  he  difpatched  them  forthwith  into  EligTand,  ai« 
joining  them  to  ttSt  in  conceit  with  the  qvieen  his  mother, 
and  the  chief  jufticiary,  who  had  been  for  fome  time  in  ht» 
interefts.  As  for  queen  Eleanor,  though  it  feemed  flic 
fliould  have  been  in  fufpence,  between  her  fon  and  grand- 
fon,  there  was  a  fecret  reafon  which  bjafled  her  in  favour  of 
her  fon  :  namely,  her  fear  that  if  Arthur  afcehded  the  throne, 
his  mother  Conftantia  would  feize  the  adminlftfktion  of  af- 
fairs, during  her  fon*s  minority,  then  but  thirteen  years  old. 
Her  high  fpirit  would  have  made  her  extremely  uneaiy, 
if  (he  had  been  obliged  to  live  under  her  daughter-in-law. 
KIs  friends  The  four  perfons  on  whom  John  relied,  ferved  him  with 
fcrve  him  ztzl  and  fuccefs.  Thejufticiary  had  great  power  during  the 
II^J^'^^j^      intcr-iegnum.    The  archbifliop  wai  it  the  head  of  the  clergy, 


Ho^d. 


tickJy.  '  Eleanor  was  beloved  and  reipeded  in  the  kingdom,  and 
^iTy":  William  Marfhal  was  a  lord  diftingui(hed  by  his  merir^ 
"  ^  though  not  yet  by  his  dignities.  After  conccrtir^g  together 
the  propercft  methods  to  ferve  the  prince  eftedualiy,  Aey 
laboured  to  gain  the  magiftrates  of  the  cities  and  towns  K 
Their  aim  was,  by  their  help  to  win  the  people,  riiat  they 
might  afterwards  meet  with  lefs  oppofition  from  the  nobles. 
Their  endeavours  being  crowned  with  all  the  fiicceft  they 
expedled,  they  thought  themiel ves  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fum- 
mon  the  Icffer  nobility  to  take  the  oath  to  John,  There 
were  but  few  that  refufed  it,  as  well  becaufe  they  imagined 
it  agreeable  to  the  general  fentiment  of  the  nation,  as  be- 
caufe they  were  unacquainted  with  the  young  duke  of  Bre* 
tagne,  who  had  never  been  in  England.  Thefe  two  firft 
fteps  being  taken,  the  bifliops  and  barons  were  fummoned  to 
take  the  fame  oath,  but  thefe  were  not  fo  eaiily  managed, 
befides  that,  many  queftioned  whether  John's  pretennons 
were  juft,  they  looked  ypon  themfelvcs  as  the  proper  judges 
in  the  afiair,  inflead  of  being  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  others.  However,  ^  the  people  had  now  declared 
for  John,  they  did  not  think  themfelves  in  a  condition  abib- 
lutely  to  refufe  taking  the  oath.  Accordingly,  on  pretence 
of  examining  into  the  laws  of  the  realm  they  demanded  a 
delay.  In  the  mean  time,  believing  a  civil  war  unavoidable, 
they  began  to  fortify  their  caftles  ^,  and  make  preparationa 
^  1  upport  the  moft  rightful  caufe,  or  at  leaft,  that  which  to 
them  feemed  moft  agreeable  to  their  intereft.  Thefe  pr6« 
ceediiigs  alarmed  the  prince's  friends.    As  they  knew  he  was 

y  Homines  ief:ni  tam  de  civitatibiM,  c  AH  the  biftopi,  earit,  ftiid  hmnt 
odain  de  baiigiff^  &  comites,  ic  bftrcnesj  that  had  caftles,  fumi/bed  them  withi 
« liberc  tenenfies.    Hoved,    '  91  fas  and  prOTifionj.    Ho^d. 

not 
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|M  bdoved,  they  were  apprehenfive^  the  barons' were  deter-r    II99« 
mined  to  oppofe  him.    To  prevent  this  defigDt  ihty  convened  dii^^iiJ 
III  Northampton  an  aflcmbly  general^  where  they  ufed  their  J^JJ*?^ 
vtmoft  endeavours  to  gain  thofe  thcv  moft.  iufpeded   '. 
Among  other  things^  they  promifed  in.  John's  namet  that  he 
would  fully  reftore  ail  the  rights  and  privilqnes  of  the  HoUes 
and  people.     This  promife,  joined  to.  others  privately  made 
to  the  moft  obftihate^  produced  the  defired  tStSt.    AU  the 
K>rds  unaoimoufly  engs^ed  to  «fwear  fealty  to  John,  and  by 
Aat  means  the  whole  kingdom  was  well  difpofed  in  his  fa* 
your  before  his  arrival.    An  embafly  fent  at  this  time  from  ^^^9*^ 
the  king  of  Scotland  to  demand  Northumberland  %  g^ve^^^^ 
fbme  uneafioefs  to  thofe  that  were  at  the  helm*    They  were  eluded* 
afraid,  he  intended  to  take  advantage  of  fd  favourable  a^!^. 
jundure,   to  become  mafter  of  that  coun^,  as  indeed^  it  *^'   "^ 
^would  have  been  very  eafy,  England  not  being  then  in  con« 
dition  to  maintain  a  war.     However,  they  found  means  to 
content  the  ambal&dors  with  fair  words,  promifing  them, 
as  foon  as  John  was  arrived,  he  would  give  their  mafter 
fficisfai£lion. 

Whtlft  John's  adherents  were  labouring  for  him  in  £ng-  ]<^'^  ^' 
}and,  he  himfelf  was  not  idle  in  Fiance,  where  he  was  de-  of^Skte* 
tained  by  two  important  affairs.     The  firft  was  a  negotia*  ki«g*i  xxcm^ 
tion  with  Robert  of  Turnham^   who  had  the  cuftody  off««« 
Richard's  treafure  in  the  caftle  of  Chinon,  of  which  he  was  JJ*jJ;^ 
willing  to  fee  the  ilTue,  before  he  crofled  the  fca.     He  was 
at  length  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  that  officer,  who  delivered 
him  the  money  in  his  keeping,  and  furrendered  to  him  th^ 
two  important  cities  of  Saumur  and  Chinon,  of  which  be 
was  governor.     The  other  affair  which  kept  John  beyond 
iea,  was  to  caufe  him  lei  f  to  be  owned  for  fovereign  by  the 
provinces,  the  English  held  in  France.     Though  in  Eii^and 
every  thing  went  to  his  wifii,  it  was  not  k>  in  France,  wherp 
young  Arthur  his   nephew  created    him   great   uneafinefs. 
sefides  his  naturAl  right  to  thefe  provinces,  it  was  to  bb 
feared,    the  king  of  France  would  affift  him  with  all  hi» 
forces  to  take'  pofleffion.     And  indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  for  that  monarch,   than  to  fee  them 
rent  from  the  Englifh  monarchy.     Moreover,  all  feemed 
inclined  to  favour  Arthur.     The  governor  of  Angiers  ^  had  ''••Jj^v 

4  David,  brother  to  the  Icing  of  ScoCfy  hny,  Arc.    Hoved. 

Iticbard,  earl  of  Clare,  Ranulph,  earl  of  «  An4  Cvmberlandy  with  their  ap« 

Chefter,  WiUiam,  earl  of  Tatefliuryy  .  purtenances.   Hoved. 

Waleran,   earl  of  Warwick,    Roger,  f  Thomas  deFurnes^  nephew  to  llo« 

coiiftabk  of  Chefter,  WiUiam  de  Mow/*  bert  de  Taraihaiv. 

3  already 
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already  delivered  that  place  to  htm,  arid  all  the  lords  of 
Poidou,  Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  were  refolved  to 
acknowledge  hioi  for  fovereim  K  Thus  John  faw  himfelf 
excluded  from  a  great  part  of  his  brother's  inheritance.  As 
this  example  might  prove  of  dangerous  confequence  with 
regard  to  Normandy,  and  even  have  fome  influence  in  £ng« 
land,  John  was  in  great  perplexity.  However,  as  he  had 
Richard's  treafure  in  his  hands,  he  feafonably  ufed  it  to  gain 
the  principal  lords  of  Normandy.  By  the  fame  means,  he 
levied  an  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mans,  which  had  fided 
with  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  This  place  not  making  a  long 
refinance,  he  believed  it  necefiary  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the. 
Normans,  by  an  inftance  of  feverity,  which  fhould  frighten 
them  from  dedaring  againft  him.  For  that  purpofe,  he  or-, 
dered  the  walls  of  Mans  to  be  razed,  and  the  chief  burghers 
made  prifoners.  Thefe  rigorous  proceedings  had  the  defired 
effe£^.  However  inclined  the  Normans  were  to  Arthur,, 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit  to  his  uncle,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  impending  evils.  As  ibon  as  they  had  taken  this 
refolution,  John  came  to  Roan,  where  he  was  crowned 
duke  of  Normandy  ^  by  the  archbifliop  of  that  city,  who 
had  been  a  great  inftrument  in  difpoftng  the  people  in  his 
favour. 

It  was  by  no  means  proper  for  John  to  think  of  reducing 
the  other  provinces  in  France,  beibre  he  had  taken  pofleflioa 
of  the  crown  of  England.  Befides  that,  a  too  long  delay 
might  be  prefudxrial  to  him,  fo  great  an  undertaking  would 
be  impradlicable,  without  the  afliflance  of  the  EngUm.  He 
was  determined  therefore  to  pafs  the  fea,  and  arriving  at 
Iiondon  the  25  th  of  May,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned 
next  day  in  Weftminfter  abbey.    Before  the  ceremony  be- 

i^an,  Hubert,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  made  the  following 
peech  to  the  lords  and  people  aflembled. 

**  T^  O  perfon  can  have  a  right  to  the  crown  of  this  king- 
"  "^^  dom,  unlefs  after  humbly  invoking  God's  Holy 
^^  Spirit,  he  be  iirft  unanimoufly  eleded  for  his  extraordinary 
^^  virtues,  and  then  folemnly  anointed  king  after  the  example 
^  of  Saul  and  David,  whom  God  was  pleafed  to  fet  over  his 


t  Declaring  it  to  be  the  right  and 
cvitoni  of  thok  territories*  for  (he  foa 
of  the  elder  brother  decealVd,  to  fucceed 
htfoTt  the  younger.  Hoved.  M,  Paris. 

k  On  April  25*  He  was  girt  with 
ftte  (Won)  of  d^at  dukf^oQi  (%:  M.  Pa- 


ris exprefles  it)  in  the  cathedral  of  Roaa, 
and  the  archbiihop  put  on  his  liead  a 
golden  circle,  or  coronet,  adorned  all 
round  with  golden  rofei,  oirkmfly* 
wrought.  He  took  an  oath  at  the  fam^ 
tixLc,  which  fee  In  Hcvcd.  p.  792, 

••  people. 
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^<  people,  though  neither  was  Ton  of  a  king,  or  royally  de«     <I99« 

*«  Ibended*     The  former  was  chofen  for  his  valour,  the  lat-  U«'J*  "^ 

^^  ter  for  his  humility  and  piety ;  it  pleafed  God  that  fuch  • 

*^  as  were  to  be  cloathed  with  fovereign  power,  (hould  be 

^  eminently  diftinguiflied  by  their  viitues.    If  therefore  any 

^<  one  of  the  family  of  the  late  kine  e}6cels  the  reft,  we 

*<  ought  readily  to  confent  to  his  eleoion.     I  fpeak  this  in   ' 

^  favour  of  the  noble  duke  John  here  prefent,  brother  to 

^^  our  illuftrious  king  Richard,    who  died  without  ifltte. 

^^  This  prince,  being  endowed  with  all  forts  of  virtues,  and 

*'  particularly  with  great  valour  and  prudence,  as  well  in  re-- 

*<  fyt&  of  his  merits  as  birth,  with  the  invocation  of  the 

♦*  Holy  Spirit,  we  elcft  king." 

After,  this  fliort  harangue,  the  archbifliop  fet  the  crown  on  John  » 
John's  head,  having  iiru  adminiftered  to  him  the  cuftomary  «J»*J«f 
oath.     The  biOiop  of  Durham  protefted  againft  the  corona-  jJiJ^!*** 
tion,  as  done  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbifliop  of  York.    But 
this  pretenfion,  being  founded  neither  on  law  nor  cuflom, 
was  not  regarded, 

The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury's  fpeech  well  deferves  fomie  ^^f'^^'^ 
remarks.  Several  pretend  to  prove  from  thence,  that  by^^^ 
eledion  only  the  kings  of  England  in  thofe  days  afcended  fpeech. 
the  throne.  They  ground  their  opinion  upon  the  arch-* 
biihop's  declaring  it,  on  fo  folemn  an  occafion  without  any 
oppoutton.  Thev  urge  likewife  the  ftlence  of  the  prince 
elofied,  who  muft  have  been  offended  at  fo  bold  an  allkr<- 
tion,  if  he  had  not  been  fatisfied,  the  people  had  fuch  a 
right.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  this  confequence  can  be  drawn. 
Hubert  ukes  upon  him  to  declare,  John  comes  to  the  crown 
only  by  elefUon,  without  the  ftates  appearing  to  have  been 
firft  confulted  about  it.  Nay,  it  does  not  appear,  that  hhcr 
he  had  ended  his  fpeech,  he  fo  much  as  afked  the  aflembly*s 
opinion  but  proceeded  immediately  to  the  coronation  of  the 
king,  upon  the  people's  acclamations^  who  were  ^ot  toge- 
ther to  fee  the  ceremony,  fiefides,  if  John  was  eleded  at 
that  time,  whence  is  it  that  all  England  had  already  fworn 
fealtv  to  him  i  was  it  ufiial  to  take  the  oath  before  tne  elec- 
tion r  do  we  find  any  fuch  thing  pra<Sifed  in  elefHve  king- 
doms I  moreover,  if  the  right  of  eledion  was  then  eftabliihed 
in  England,  what  made  the  archbifhop  allcdge  the  examples 
of  Saul  and  David  f  would  it  not  have  been  more  to  the 
purpofe  to  produce  thofe  of  the  former  kings  of  England  i 
but  of  thefe  he  fays  not  a  word.  He  contents  himftlf  with 
(Dftftinff  upon  (he  q^mp^es  of  tW0  kings  of  Iiirael>  much 
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I  i99k  mor^  proper  to  eftablifll  a  new  right  than  to  ptY>ve  its  anti*^ 
Str^-y^'U  quity.  There  are  even  fome  authors  that  aflirin,  the  whole 
aflembly  was  extremely  Airprifed  at  the  archbUhop's  diA 
M.  Pam,  courfe:  adding,  that  after  the  ceremony,  being  aiked  the 
r-  ^97*  reafonof  To  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  he  replied,  that  he 
forefaw  John  would  bring  the  kingdom  into  great  confufioD^ 
and  therefore  had  judged  it  proper  to  let  him  know,  that  he 
mounted  the  throne  by  eleSion,  and  not  by  herediury  fuc<- 
ccflion,  to  the  end  he  might  always  retnember,  that  thofe 
who  gave  him  the  crown,  liad  likewife  the  power  to  take  it 
away.  If  this  particular  was  certain,  the  right  of  eiedion 
would  be  overthrown  by  the  archbifliop's  own  words.  For 
there  is  no  need  of  any  private  reafons  for  the  ufe  of  a  right, 
when  it  is  certainly  eftablifhed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
Hubert  had  the  gift  Of  foreseeing  what  did  not  happen  till 
fcveral  years  after. 

To  underftand  the  motive  of  this  (peech,  We  need  only 
confider  the  circumftances  of  this  pretended  ele&dn.  Hu^ 
bert  was  entirely  in  John's  intereft*  The  buiinefi  was  to 
procure  that  prince  a  crown,  to  which  the  duke  of  Bre^ 
tagne  had  pretenfions«  not  altogether  groundlers.  However, 
by  promifes  or  threats,  the  Engliih  were  brought  to  fwear 
to  John.  It  was  not  therefore  proper  tb  fay,  he  afcended 
the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  fince  the  qUeftion  between 
him  and  Arthur  had  been  neither  examined  nor  decided. 
Confequently  it  would  have  been  ading  contrary  to  John's 
intereft  to  revive  it.  But  it  was  very  advantageous  for  him 
to  mount  the  throne  by  a  fort  of  elefUon,  upon  a  doi^e 
account.  Firft,  as  it  gave  him  a  title  to  his  coronation:  ie- 
condly,  as  it  gained  him  the  people  of  En^and,  who 
were  thereby  more  likely  to  fupport  their  choice,  than  main- 
tain him  in  his  pretended  hereditary  right,  which  was  liable 
to  many  difficulties. 
The  three  John  was  thirty  two  years  of  age  When  he  came  to  the 
^^^fn  ^  ^^^  defired  crown,  but  which,  ^  the  juft  judgment  Of 
the  leign  of  God,  ferved  only  to  render  him  mors  unhappy.  During 
John.  the  whole  courfe  of  hi$  reign,  he  met  with  nothing  but  mif- 
fortunes,  and  thofe  the  moft  tenriUe^  having  to  deal  with 
Sbree  irreconcileable  enemies,  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France, 
pope  Innocent  III.  and  the  barons  of  his  own  realm.  The 
firft  liript  him  of  almoft  all  the  provinces  held  by  his  prcde- 
freflbfs  in  France.  The  fecond  WreMed  from  him  the  crown 
of  England,  and  though  he  reftored  it  afteswards,  it  was 
upon  the  term$  of  a  diihonourable  homage.  In  fihe,  the 
barons  of  England  com^tfeil  him  to  give  up  all  the  prerq- 

fftivp 
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gatives  enjoyed  by  his  predecefibrs  fincc  Witliam  the  con-     1 199, 
qiicror.  ^  Thcfe  are  the  three  principal  events  of  this  reign,  Ui.^^^^.^/ 
the  particulars  whereof  I  am  going  to  relate,  as  briefly  as 
the  fubjed  will  permit. 

As  Toon  as  John  was  crowned,  his  firft  care  was  to  reward  John  re- 
rtiofe  who  had  been  inftrunnental  in   placing  him  on  the  ^"***  ^^^^ 
throne.     William  Marfhal  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke ;  ^^J^^ 
Geoffrey  Fitzpeter,  the  jufticiaty,  received  the  title  of  earl  Hovcd. 
of  Eflex.     Archbifhop  Hubert  confidered  as  a  reompence, 
the  office  of  high  chancellor,  conferred  on  him  by  the  king, 
chough  many  were  of  opinion,  his  accepting  it  was  a  difpa- 
ragement  to  his  ecclefiaftical*  dignity.     Indeed,  chancellors 
had  been  made  archbiihops  of  Canterbury,    for  inftance, 
Thomas  Becket ;  but  this  was  the  firft  time  an  archbi(hop 
was  invefted  with  the  chanccllorfliip  *. 

The  new  king  being  fecure  of  the  Englifli,  ftaid  noHe&ifb<i$ 
longer  in  the  kingdom  than  was  neccflary  to  amufe  the  king  Jjj*^  J^??***^ 
of  Scotland.     This  prince  was  very  urgent  for  the  reftitu-  demands,* 
tton  of  Northumberland  and  Cumoerland,    and  threatened  Hoved. 
to  carry  war  into  thofe  counties,  unlefs  he  had  fpcedy  fatif- 
h&ion.    John  had  no  defign  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
but  however,  did  n^t  thine  proper  to  rejeA  them  at  iiich  a 
jundure.     To  free  himfelf  from  this  difficulty,  he  chofe  to 
perfuade  him  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  general  promife,  till  his 
urgent  affairs  in  France  permitted  him  to  enter  into  a  negotia^ 
tton  with  him  ^.    Indeed  this  was  his  only  courfe,  iince  he 
Could  not  relinquifli  his  affairs  in  France,  without  danger  of 
lofmg  all. 

Conftance,  mother  of  Arthur,  perceived  by  John's  pro-  The  duttli- 
ceedings,    that  he  defigned  to   feiae  all   the  provinces  iii«^«ofB««- 
France  poffeffed  by  Henry  II.  and  Richard.     But  as  fteg^^^P;;;;^ 
found  nerfelf  unable  to  oppofe  it,  ihe  refolved  to  put  the  foa  under 
duke  her  fon  under  the  king  of  France's  proteftion.     To  ^  prowc- 
that  eiid  (he  defired  him  to  give  her  a  meeting  at  Tours,  ^^^ 
where  flie  delivered  the  young  duke  into  his  hands,  furren-  Hoved. 
dering  to  him  withal,    the  principal  places  of   Bretagne,  M.  Pariv 
Touraine,  Poiftou,  Anjpu,  and  Maine,  to  hold  them  for 
Arthur. 

Philip  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  the  recovery  of  the  pro-  P^*^JP 
vinces  enjoyed  by  the  Engliflx  in  France.     He  had  under-  \'^^^^  ^^"^ 
taken  feveral  wars  to  that  end,  though  with  little  fuccefs.  Brompt. 

i  Hu^eit  was  chiAcellor  in  the  laft     would  come  and  have  an  interview  with 
rt^.  Juis>  and  went  kiiaietf  i|s  |itf  at  N«t* 

k  King  John   fent  the   biOop  of     tiagham.  U< 
Durham  to  meet  hinij  thinking   he 

It 
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It  b  no  wonder  therefore,  if  he  did  not  fail  to  embrace  im 
'  favourable  an  opportunity.    Under  colour  of  ading  for  Ar* 
thur,  he  had  now  broke  the  five  years  truce  made  with  Ri* 
chard.    He  had  even  made  himielf  mafter  of  Evreux,  and 
the  provinces  of  Maine,  whilft  the  Bretons  had  furpriied 
Angiers,  from  whence  Morchad,  king  John's  general,  had 
jbhofocs    driven  them  a  little  before.    News  of  thefe  things  being 
MfNur-    brought  to  England,  cauied  John  to  depart  with  precipita- 
HoveT       ^'^"«  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^*^  afiairs  beyond  fea '.     Upon  his  arrival 
M»  Paris,    at  Roan  ",  he  aflembled  an  army  of  Ei^liih  and  Normans, 
As.  Boitoii.  which  was  quickly  reinforced  with  the  troops  brought  by 
the  lords  of  his  party  from  the  other  provinces.    This  great 
armament  furprifed  rhilip.    As  he  was  unwilling  to  run  any 
hazard,    he  pretended  to  be  willing  to   end  his  difierencea 
with  the  king  of  England  by  way  of  negptiation,  and  for 
Trace  he    that  purpofe  dcmandea  a  truce  for  fifty  days.    Inftead  of  im- 
fifty  liayt.    proving  his  advantages,  John  fuflered  himfelf  to  be  deceived 
M^is     '^y  ^^  enemy,  and  granted  him  a  truce.     He  imagined,  the 
"*  *    terror  of  his  arms  obliged  the  king  of  France  to  defift  from 
his  prqieds.    Before  the  truce  was  expired,  the  two  mo- 
narchs'had  an  interview  between  Butivant  and  Gaillon,  to 
try  to  adjuft  their  diiFerences.    Philip  talked  in  fuch  a  ftrain, 
Brom^.      as  (hewed  he  was  void  of  all  fear.    He  demanded  the  Nor- 
Haved.       man-Vexin  for  himfelf,   and  Poi&ou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
ulpliii.     Tourainc,  for  Arthur,  for  which  provinces  he  had  received 
'  that  princess  homage.    A  demand,  fo  oppofite  to  John's  de« 

fiens,  breaking  off  the  conference,  and  deftroying  all  hopes  . 
of  peace,  hoftilities  commenced  on  both  fides. 
Death  of  Joantia,  countefs  of  Tholoufe,  and  queen-dowager  of  Si- 
Joanna  the  cily,  filler  of  king  John,  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  war 
H*wjd€if*''  ^^  Roan,  where  me  was  come  to  vifit  her  brother.  She  was 
Cattei.  hift.  bufied  at  Fontevraud,  in  a  very  fplendid  manner,  near  the 
it$  coot,  de  kings  Henry  and  Richard  her  father  and  brother. 

PhSl*  Hif-        ^*^"*  J®^"  ^^**  ^^^^^  "P  ^**  *^*^  ^^^^^'^  funeral,  Phi- 

gufta^Ar-'    ''P  ^^  in  Brctagne,  where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  cer- 

tbur.  tain  places  that  had  declared  for  John.    Among  thefe  was 

JJ*^-.       the  caftle  of  Belun,  which  Philip  ordered  to  be  demoliflied 

'  ^"'     as  foon  as  it  was  in  his  power.     This  proceeding  offending 

William  de  la  Roche,  governor  of  die  young  duke,    he 

complained  of  it  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  made  with  Phi*. 

lip,  in  the  name  of  his  pupil.     Indeed  they  had  agreed,  that 

all  the  places  taken  from  the  enemy,  ihould  be  delivered 

I  He  failed  from  Shoceham,  June     here  into  a  treaty  with  him*    M,  P4* 
19,  with  a  numerous  army«.   Brompt.      ris.    Hovod. 
n  Philip  earl  of  FlanJen  cnterci 
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into  the  hands  of  the  duke,  as  fi>on  as  he  came  of  age.  But 
inftead  of  excufmg  the  thing  from  the  circumftances  of  the  ^ 
war,  Philip  ftornfully  replied,  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that 
the  confideration  of  the  duke  of  Breugne's  intereft  fliould 
hinder  him  from  confulting  his  own.     At  the  fame  time, 
without  givine  the  governor  other  kxish&ion^  he  marched 
on  to  bcfieee  Lavardin.    But  upon  king  John's  approach  at  johnnuret 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  thought  fit  to  retire  into  ^^  ^  of 
Maine.     For  the  fame  rea(bn,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  alfo  ^]|^^* 
to  quit  that  province,  and  ihelter  himfelf  in  his  own  do- 
minions. 

Mean  time,  what  he  had  done  in  Bretagne,  and  his  re-Coafttace 
ply  upon  that  occafion,  opened  the  eyes  of  William  de  U»^'Artkvt 
Roche.    This  prudent  governor,  finding  Philip  had  no  other  t'^JJ^*^  ** 
view  than  to  ufe  his  young  mafter  as  an  inftrument  to  ad-  Hov«ri. 
vance  his  own  affairs,  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
blaft  his  defigns.    Accordingly,  he  carriea  away  Conftance 
and  Arthur  from  the  court  of  Philip,  and  after  a  reconcilia* 
n<Mhi   brought  them  to  king  John  *.     This   might   have 
proved  fatal  to  the  king  of  France,  if  he  had  not  by  good 
fortune,   or  perhaps  by  good  management,  recovered  his 
lo6,  which  he  looked  upon  as  very  neceflsuy  to  ferve  as  a 
made  to  his  ambition.     There  wetc  fome  in  the  court  of 
king  John,  who,  bribed  by  Philip,  or  out  of  afFe&ioa  to 
the  young  duke,  intimated  to  Conftance,  that  her  own  and 
her  fon's  life  were  in  daneer  near  a  prince,  who  would  be 
fo  great  a  gainer  by  their  death.  Thefe  intimations,  ofcen  ne-  tIk^  Mm 
peated,    made  fuch  an  impreilion  on  the  princefs  and  tlM*oP^li^ 
young  duke,  that  they  privately  withdrew  from  king  John's  JJ]^^ 
court,  and  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  their  former 
protedor. 

As  Arthur's  return  fumifhed  Philip  with  a  plaufible  pre-'tVcM' 
tence  to  continue  the  war,  it  caufed  John  to  lofe  all  the  |^^^. 
hopes  he  had  entertained,  whilft  the  young  pdnce  was  in  ^irs.  * 
his  cuftody.    In  all  appearance,  this  war  was  like  to  beof  Hove2« 
long  continuance.    John  had  ftrengthened  himfelf  with  the  ^  7^5* 
alliance  of  the  emperor  Otho  of  Saxony,  his  nephew,  who 
promifed  to  make  a  powerful  diveriion  in  his  favour*     He 
had  likewife  gained  the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  by  an  unex-- 
peded  turn,  all  Guienne  had  declared  for  him.    All  thefe 
advantages  were  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  dreading  his  enemy.     The  province  of  Guienne 

•  ToM-faomhcalf.j^efivciedMftns. 
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1 1 99.    iPts  fe  eonfideraUe,  that  John  iDimediat«ly  laid  aiide  his  b* 
'  th«r  defigns  to  go  and  take  pofTeffion. 

His  affairs  flanding  thus,  he  had  reafon  to  flatter  himfelf 

*  with  the  hc^>es  of  fuccefe  in  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

Wulifjtto   Howcvcft  he  chofc  rather  to  liften  to  the  prop(>rals  of  peace^ 

^*"'     infinuated  to  him  from  Philip  by  the  cardinal  of  Capua.  The 

king's  numerous  forces,  his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and 

the  earl  of  JFlanders,    and  the  fuccours  he  might  exped 

from  the  Gafeons,  made  Philip  fenfible,  it  would   not  be 

poSble  at  fuck  a  jundure  to  make  zny  great  progre(s.   And 

therefore,  finding  the  war  promifed  him  no  advantage,  h« 

ehoie  to  procure  by  a  peace,  what  he  could  not  exped  by 

arms.     As  he  conudered  the  young  duke  of.  Bretagne's  in^' 

terefts  only  with  a  view  to  his  own,  he  relinquimed  that 

prince,  to  obtain  the  better  terms  for  himfelf.    After  a  fhort 

truce,  which  brought  on  a  treaty,  a  peace  was  concluded  bf 

the  mediation  of  the  cardinal  of  Capua,  the  pope's  legate, 

upon  tbefe  conditions : 

TfOLtf  of        That  Philip  (hould  give  no  afltftance  to  the  duke  of  Bre^ 

^*"  ^    H?"***  ^"^  ^        J°^"  ^^  ^^^^  pofleffion  of  Poi&ou,  Maine^ 

twoHinn.   Touratne,  and  Anjou,  without  moleftation. 

Aft.  pX        That  he  (hould  reflore  to  John  the  earldom  of  Evreux^ 

t.1,  ^it/^Beny,  AuVergne,  and  in  general  whatever  was  taken  from 

the  £nglifh  fince  Richard's  death. 

That  immediately  aftfcr  the  relHtution  of  Berry,  and  Au* 
vergne,  John  (hould  refign  thef<:  two  provinces,  for  a  cer« 
tain  time,  to  prince  Lewis  fon.of  Philip,  and  pay  him  twen« 
ty  tboufand  «  marks  of  filver  for  the  dowery  erf  Blanche  of 
Caflile  his  niece  ',  whom  that  prince  was  to  marry. 

That  in  cafe  John  died  without  iifue,  he  (hould  leavtf 
thefe  two  provinces  to  Lewis. 

That  John  (hould  not  aflift,  dire£Uy,  or  indiretSly,  the 
emperor  Otho  his  nephew,  who  was  at  war  with  Francei 

This  treaty  was  fatal  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  The 
Jroung  prince  finding  he  was  too  weak  to  rcfift  the  king  his 
uncle,  without  the  afliftance  of  France,  quiekiy  loft  all  thtf 
ttovod^  provinces  that  had  declared  for  him.  Nay,  he  (aw  hinifetf 
obliged  to  do  homage  for  Bretagne  to  king  John,  as  his 
predeceflbrs  had  always  done  to  the  dukes  of  Normandyw 
However,  though  the  king  of  France  had  thus  defertcd  him, 
ke  chofe  rather  io  ftay  with  him,  than  to  tnUt  himtfelf  Willi 

•  Thirty  thonfand.    M.  Pint.  VITT.  and  Elector  dau^ter  of  Hei»- 

f  Sie  was  dangbtiv  «f  AIfi«Bfi»     fy  li.   Riyia, 
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sa  tuide^  of  whom  he  had  emertained  a  futpicton^  which    1200. 
could  not  be  blotted  out  of  his  mind.  ^  ■^^-ni^ 

As  foon  as  the  peace  was  figned^  queen  Eleanor  iet  out  Prinoe 
fer  Spain  to  fetch  Blanche  of  Caftile  her  grand-daughter,  ^f^  a^* 
Irho  was  to  be  married  to  prince  Lewis.    As  the  kingdom  ofQ^T'** 
of  France  was  then  under  an  interdid,  fhe  conduced  the  Moved. 
young  princeis  to  Roan,  where  the  nuptials  were  folemnized.  M.  Paiii. 
All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  being  executed,  except  the  de- 
livery of  Berry  and  Auvergne,  to  the  king  ot  France,  John 
fiuthfuUjr  performed  his  engagement.    Thus  the  two  courts 
parted,  in  appearance,  in  pcrk£t  union. 

Mean  while  the  emperor,   ofiended  at  the  peace  made  EmU^ 
widiout  confulting  him,  fent  ambafladors  to  die  king  his  '^P'"  ^^ 
uncle  to  upbraid  him,  and  to  demand  withal  fome  jewels,  ^^^tiu 
left  him  by  king  Richard  in  his  will  < .    But  as  John  had  no  An.  Burtoiu 
farther  occaiion  for  his  afliftance,  he  found  reafons  or  pre* 
tenccs  to  difpenfe  with  givins  him  fatisfa&ion. 

If  John  faithfully  executed  his  part  of  the  treaty,  Philip  joim  taket 
was  no  lefs  pundual'  to  perform  whatever  he  had  promifed.  poacffion  of 
He  beheld  with  a  feeming  unconcern,  the  progrefs  of  the  ^^J^'JIJ^ 
Jcing  of  England,  who,  taking  advantage  of  Armur's  weak-  ^^  ^^h. 
neis,  difpoflefled  him  of  all  3)e  provinces  that  were  given  Arthur. 
him.    Bretagne  alone,  to  which  John  could  lay  no  claim,  ^^^ 
remained  in  fubje&ion  to  the  duke. 

But  whilft  John  was  making  all  thefe   conquefls,  heHefalbin 
himfelf  was  vanquiihed  by  the  charms  of  Ifabella  of  An- 1??  JT^ 
gouletne,  one  of  the  g^eateft  beauties  in  her  time.    She  had  An^'eme. 
been  contracted  to  Hugh  earl  of  Marche,  but,  being  thenAn.Bononl 
too  young,  the  marriage  was  not  confummated.  Several  ob- 
flacles  afterwards  intervened,  which  prevented  the  confum* 
.mation,  though  the  contrail  ftill  remained  in  force.    The 
violent  paffion  John  entertained  for  this  lady,  made  him 
with  all  imaginable  ardour  feek  means  to  poflefs  her.  But  his 
ends  could  not  be  attained  without  very  great  difficulties. 
There  were  no  lefs  than  two  mairiages  to  break  through, 
his  own  with  Avifa  of  Qloucefter,  (who  during  the  nine  years 
.  ibty  had  been  tog^er,  had  never  given  him  any  caufe  to 
oomplain,)and  thatof  Ifabella,  with  the  earl  of  Marche.  How- 
ever, his  new  paifion  putting  him  in  mind  that  Avifa  was  re-  Hoved. 
lated  to  him  within  the  degrees  forbidden  by  the  canons,  and  M.  Puiu 
that  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  protefted  againft  his  mar-  ^^^^"^'^ 
rjage,  be  dcfurcd  the  pope  tp  annul  it.  Whether  the  pope  was  otoiwefter, 

Diceto. 
An.  Bvrtont 
f  At  tUo  tke  «aiUomf  of  YockaAd     Richard  had  given  him.  Ann.  Burt. 
Poiaou,  which  lie  iaiithc  bi^  Mng     9oved. 

VOiL.  II.  i>  d  waiing 
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t200.    Willing  to  do  the  king  a  pleafure,  or  was  glad  of  an  occll« 

^fion  to  exert  the  authority  of  the  church,  he  appointed  the 

archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux  and  two  other  bifhops,  judges  of 

the  cafe.     After  a  flender  examination,  the  commiffioners 

declared  John's  marriage  with  Avifa  null  and  void  ;  which 

He  marries  ^^^'^y   ^^^  '^^"g  demanded  Ifabella  of  the  carl  of  Angou- 

Kabella.      l£me  her  father,  who  gave  her  to  him,  without  fcrupling  to 

break  his  word,  to  procure  a  crown  for  his  daughter. 

In  this  manner  moft  hiftorians  fpeak  of  John's  fecond 
marriage.    They  afTure  us  his  love  for  Ifabella  of  Angou- 
leme  was  the  real  motive  of  his  annulKng  the  firft  '.    There 
Dirtto.        is  one  however,  who  undertakes  to  vindicate  the  king,  by 
M.  Paiii.    intimating  that  Avifa  was  divorced  before  his  paffion  for  Ifa- 
bella.    But  I  queftion  whether  the  authority  of  a  lingle  bif* 
torian  can  outweigh  the  teftimony  of  all  the  reft. 
Conftanctof     ^  ^^^^^  *^^*'  ^^^  king's  marriage,  Conftance  of  Bretagne^ 
Breugne     who  was  married  to  Ralph  earl  of  Chefter,  having  loft  her 
marries  Gnylecond  hufband,    or,  as  fome  fay,  voluntarily  quitted  him» 
A  ^ntt!l*"'  «fpoufed  for  her  third,  Guy  de  Thouars.     She  died  in  i2or, 
Hc^.^'     having  lived  about  a  year  with  her  new  fpoufe.     By  thh 
She  dies,     third  marriage,  Ihe  left  a  daughter  called  Alice,  who  was 
dutchefs  of  nretagne,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Ar* 
thur. 
The  Xngli/h     John  thought  himfelf-  happy  in  obtaining  for  a  moderate 
have  a  mean  fum,  and  the  refignation  of  Berry  and  Auvergne,  the  pro- 
^hft?        vinccs  in  France  enjoyed  by  bis  anceftors.     But  the  Englifh 
deemed  the  treaty  fo  diflionourable,  that  they  could  not  for- 
bear  murmuring.     They  confidered  their  king  as  a  flothful 
and  indolent  prince,  who  was  fp  mean-fpirited  as  to  purchafe 
a  peace,  when  all  things  feemed  to  promife  him  fuccefs  in 
the  war.     But  thcfe   murmurings  gave  him   but  little  un- 
^aflnefs.     He  imagined  he  had  done  enough  in  depriving  the 
duke  his  nephew  of  the  protediion  of  France,  and  reducing 
him  to  Bretagne  alone,  of  virhich  alfo  he  did  not  defpair  of 
one  day  difpofle/fing  him. 
John  returns     As  loon  as  he  had  fettled  his  affairs  in  France,  and  fecured 
to  England,  j^jg  j^^^  acquifitions,  he  returned  to  England «,  where  pre- 
M.  Pans,     f^j^jjy  j^fj^j.  Yic  convened  an  ailembly  or  parliament,  and  dc- 

r  M.Paris  fays,  the  king  of  France  by  letail,   that  PoiAtn   wine  fliooU 

advifcd  king  John  to  many  her.  not  he  fold  above  fourpence  a  40aKt  $ 

s  In  0£tober,    and  ordered,    that  and   white  wine  fixpence.      Bot  this 

wine  of  Potdou  ihould  not  be  fold  in  order  being  found  too   ttiiGt,  it  «r«s 

.JBngland  for  above  twenty  ihillings  per  afterwards  mitigated,  and  people  were 

tuo :  wine  of  Anjou  not  above  four  and  allowed   to  feU  red  wine   fixpence   s 

twenty  Ihillings ;  and  French  wine  not  quart,  aiA  white  dght  pence,  Hoved. 
mbove  fivo  And  twenty  ihtUiags*  And  i  Aim.  Bvrtoiw 
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teanded  an  aid  of  three  {hillings  upon  every  hide  of  land,    1200. 
for  the  dowery  of  Blanche  of  Caftile  his  niece,  according  to  U— 'v^— ^ 
his  agreement  with  Philip*.    This  demand  met  at  firft  with^J^^«»J"^ 
great  oppofition.  .  People  could  not  under  (land  what  hufinefs^jJ^.jj*|J' 
the  Engl^  had  to  pay  the  dowery  of  a  Spanifli  princefs  tograhtedwith 
marry  her  to  a  French  prince.     Neverthclefs,  as  it  was  the  8^^  <^**- 
firft  aid  he  had  demanded,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to^^^d. 
deny  it.     But  it  was  confented  to  with  fo  much  reluctance,  m.  i*tfii« 
that  he  eafily  fa.w  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  future 
to  raife  money  upon  the  people,  unlefs  he  rendered  himfelf 
abfolute.    And  this,  it  is  pretended,  he  began  from  that 
time  to  labour  to  cffe&. 

Mean  while,  Geoffrey,  his  natural  brother,   who  was  The  arch* 
archbiihop  of  York,  making  light   of  the  confent  of  the  ^'^°P  ^ 
dates  for  this  tax,  forbad  the  collectors  tb  levy  it  within  his  Z^^^ 
diocefe.     Nothing  could  be  more  ^roundlefs  than  the  arch-  levying  ef 
bifliop's  pretenfions.     He  had  no  right  to  oppofe  what  was  t^«  fu^fi^y- 
refblved  by  the  body  of  the  nation.     But  he  was  a  turbulent  S^^^Vb 
and  ambitious  perfon,  who,  wanting  to  fet  himfelf  forward, 
Would  have  been  very  glad  to  find  himfelf  feconded.     Joba 
never  cxpedad  to  meet  with  oppofition  from  that  prelate^ 
after  the  fignal  fervice  he  had  done  him  during  Richard's  ab- 
fence,  in  delivering  him  from  prifon,  and  openly  efpoufing   * 
his  caufe  againfl  Longchamp.     But  however,  notwithfland* 
ing  the  reaibn  he  had  to  be  difpleafed  with  him,  he  was  will- 
ing to  ufe  him  gently,  and  therefore  was  contented  with 
requiring  Mm  to  attend  him  in  France,  imagining  that  by 
his  abfence  this  aiFair  would   fall  to  the  ground.     But  the  Hoved* 
archbifhop  refufing  to  comply  wifh  his  orders,  furnifhed  the 
king  with  a  pretence  to  feize  his  temporalities.     This  pu- 
ni/hment  was  not  capable  of   humbling  his  daring  ipirit. 
He  excommunicated  the  fherifF  of  the  county  of   York, 
with  all  his  officers  employed  in  levying  the  tax,  and  laid  his 
whole  diocefe  under  an  interdid,  becaufe  the  people  were 
not  forward  to  fupport  him.     He  flattered  himfelf  chat  the 
whole  kingdoip  would  be  ready  to  declare  for  him.     But  John  par- 
when  he  faw  himfelf  left  to  aft  alone,  he  fought  means  to  be  *«>nsHim, 
reconciled  to  the  king.     The  prefent  junfliire  was  favgur-  ^^^ 
•  able  to  him.     John,  being  about   to  be  crowned  with  his  jigwn. 
new  queen,  thought  it  unbecoming  at  fuch  a  feafon,  to  xe-  Howl, 
fufe  a  brother  the  pardon  he  defired.  "P*  ^''' 

Immediately  after  the  king's  coronation,  Hugh  bffhop  of  m.  PmIh 
Lincoln  died  at  London  with  the  reputation  of  fanditv.        Hovt^ 

Sincre   the  death  of  Richard,  jhe  king  of  Scodana   was 
very  importunate  for  the  reflitution  of  the  two  count lec,  to      ' 

D  d  2  which 
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which  he  laid  claim.    He  had  been  often  annifed  with  ge« 

'  neral  promifes,  that  were  never  performed.    At  length,  find* 

ing  there  was  no  hafte  made  to  content  him,  he  openly 

direatened   him  to  do  himfelf  jtiftioe  by  force  of  arms. 

Whereupon,  John  could  no  longer  delay  this  affair^  which 

Engitjui  «ii4  began  to  make  htm  uneaiy.    But^  inftead  of  treating  by  eiA* 

J^SS!  *'  bailadors,  he  believed  be  flwuM  do  better  by  talking  in  per- 

AA.  Pnb.    (on  with  William,  and  for  that  purpofe  defKed  him  to  come 

1. 1. 0.  xif.to  Lincohi  S  where  he  went  himfelf  to  meet  him.    Before 

22^1^25^ the  negotiation  began  ■,   John  required  WUliam  to  do  hini 

homafeto    homage.     To  which  William  confendng,    the  ceremony 

John.         was  performed  on  a  hill  ^,  without  the  dty,  in  theprefence  6f 

^^^^^   the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury^  who  adminiftered  the  oath  of 

BrampJ*     fealty  to  the  vaflal  king.    It  is  not  known  for  what  landk 

HauBlf.     William  did  this  homage,  as  the  Scotch  writers  have  not 

pofitivety  determined  the  matter ;  the  Englifli  infer,  it  was 

Rtaiarkft    foT  the  wboie  kingdom  of  Scotland^.    But  this   inference 

vponit.      is. not  altogether  juft.     Beftdes,    it  is  unlikely  this  prince 

Ihould  voluntarily  return  to  the  vaflalage,  from  which  he 

had  been  freed  by  king  Richard  before  his  departure  for  the 

Holy  Land.    And  indeed  it  does  not  appear  there  was  any 

alteration  in  this  refped,  fince  Richard,  by  an  authentic!: 

charter,  had  renounced  his  right  of  fovereignty  over  Scot*- 

John  ftSIb  ijind.    Be  this  as  it  will,  the  homage  being  done,  the  king 

^^^^?,0f  Scodand  would  have  moved  his  affair,  but  the  king  had 

^crnaadt.    the  addrefi  to  refer  it  till  another  timb,  pretending  he  could 

do  nothinz  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates '.    He  evea 

obliged  William  to  fwear  he  would  not  marry  his  daughter 

without  his  approbation. 

M.  Pub.        Whilft  thefe  two  monarchs  were  at  Lincoln,   the  body 

^^^*      -of  Hueh,  late  bifhop  of  that   city,  being  removed  thither 

^^"^^      from  London,  they  both  went  to  meet  it,  and  for  fome  time 

bore  the  coffin  on  their  (boulders. 
The  king         It  was  here  likewife  that  the  Ciftercians,  who  refufed  to- 
teceim  cht  pjy  ^he  latc  tax,  fcnt  to  the  king  twelve  abbots,  who  failing 
^^^^,  pxofliate  at  his  foet,  humbly  implored  his  mercy.  The  king, 

(  At  t    parliament  holden  thei«.     roger,    ftaiiF    of    NorthmnbcriaadL 
p.  1282.     He  fent  the  fol-     Hovc^. 


Moved* 


lowing  perfian  to  hioB  with  a  fafe-con-  «  Which  wu  an  NoTcmbr  %%,  in 

AoiSt  I  Philip,  bifbop  of  Durham  j  Roger  the  prefenoe  of  the  gitat  men  of  both 

Bigot>  earl  4)f  Norfolk ;     Henry  de  nations,  and  in  the  fight  of  all  the 

Bohiin,  earl  of  Hereford ;  Davtd^  earl  people.    Brompt.  Hoved. 

of  Hnntlngdoo  ;  Roger  de  Lafci,  con-  v  Since  called  Boie-hfli. 

ftaUc  of  Chefter)  William  de  Veici,  s  William  dteianded  aU  Nocthum- 

M^  Robert  deRo<i»  the  king  of  Scot-  berUnd,  CumberUad,  and  Weftmore- 

land's  Ions ^ia^Iaw)  and  Robert  Fits-  bod.    Hoved. 

ftruck 
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ftnick  with  the  lighe,    fell  on  his  knees  and  aiked  dieir    izoa 
UdSbigy  pfomifiag  them  to  found  an  abb^  for  their  order.  v^'-yi^J 
Some  time  after  he  performed  his  promife,  and  buUt  the 
abb»  of  Bovkft  called  by  fiune  BeauKeu  in  Hamplhtrey 
whiai  be  endowed  wirh  the  privilege  of  (anduary  and  with 
laige  reveoMes. 

The  refpe£t  fluiwn  by  John  to  the  bodkr  of  the  bifliop  niecaaoat 
of  Linoc^  and  his  condefceafion  for  the  Ciftcrcian  monks^  ^^a^^^^ 
were  not  fuffident  to  gain  him  the  afiedion  of  the  dersy.  j^'*l^|^ 
He  fancied,  die  ecdefiafticks,  prepoiicfied  in  hb  favour  by  nomuiaced 
the  late  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  church,  would  de-  ^^'^^ 
cline  aH  occafions  of  creating  ham  trouble.    But  it  was  not'^^ 
tpi^  before  he  was  fenfibie  his  proceedings  had  not  the  de- 
ftred  ttkA    The  fee  <^  Lincoln  being  vacant,  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cttftom  of  his  anceftors,  recommended  a  perfon 
to  the  canons  of  that  charch.    But  thoueh  the  king^  no- 
iniiiation  had  till  then  been  always  regarded,  this  was  reieded 
with  outragious  contempt,  the  rcfulal  not  beine  foftened 
with  the  leaft  civility  t.    Innocent  III.  who  fat  then  in  the 
papal  chair,  having  refolved  to  deprive  princes  of  their  Ihaxe 
in  the  ele&ions  of  biihops  and  abbots,  had  taken  meafuret 
beforehand  to  caufe  the  king's  nomination  to  be  rejeded* 
For  this  reafon,  doubdeis,  finding  themfelves  fecure  of  the 
pope's  protedion,  the  canons  (bowed  fo  little  reg|igu-d  for 
their  ibvereign. 

Some  time  after,   John  received  a  frefli  mortification.  Hnbot  oOi 
Hubert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  hadexpreiled  fo*J^^^ 
great  an  attachment  for  him,  loft  it  when  the  rights  of  the  ftanding  tlw 
clergy,  and  the  privileges  of  his  fee,  came  to  be  fupported.  kiiig*t  pn^ 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  fynod  held  in  England  without  w'^^^l 
the  king's  licenfe.     This  was  a  difference  paid  the  king  1^,^* 
without  being  thought  injurious  to  the  church  or  cleigy.  p^  go6» 
But  it  feems  Innocent  III.  mounting  the  papal  throne  at 
thirty  five  years  of  age,   formed   the  projed  of  depriving 
princes  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  jurifiiiSon  over  the 
church^     Hubert,  informed  of  this  defign,  and  direded  by 
the  pope,  began  the  firft  to  difregard  the  king's  commands. 
He  not  only  convened  a  fynod  without  his  leave,  but  even 
held  it  notwithftanding  the  king's  pofitive  prohibirion  by  bis 
jufticiary.    Probably,    the  little  refentment  exprefTcd  by  the 
king  at  this  boldneis,  was  very  prejudicial  to  him  afterwaids* 
It  was  eafy  to  fee,  that,  terrified  by  the  example  of  the 


7  Hevcdea  ttfp  ,the  kmg  vooli  nonrfnatt  oos  hiaMi,  «id  At  nnoni 
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I20I.    king  his  father,  he  rcfolvcd  to  avoid  all  occafions  of  quar« 
<— — V— ^-^  rcl  with  the  clergy.     His  enemies  maile  a  very  ill  ufe  of 
^•"hlL^**  this  knowledge  on  more  important  occafions.     Hubert,  not 
Wng.  *      content  with  thus  flighting  the  orders  of  his   fovercign,  en-r 
M.  Paris,     dcavoured  to  equal  him  in  fome  meafurc,  and  even  to  fur- 
kT^^'w  ft  P*^^   ^™  ^^  magnificence.     Whilft  the  king  was    cele- 
brating the  feaft  of  Chriftmas  at  Guilford  with  great  fo-r 
lemnity,  the  archbifliop  a(Fe6led  to  do    the  fame  thing  at 
Canterbury,  with  fuch  pomp  and  fplendour,  that  the  king 
was  piqued  at  it,  and  confidered  it  as  a  fort  of  bravado.    To 
The  Icing  is  pimifli  the  archbifhop's  vanity,    he  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
cruwfDed  a   crowncd  again  at  Canterbury,  with   the  fole  view  of  putting 
Myalls*'   ^^^  ^^  ^  S'^*^  expence.    But  this  petty  revenge  fervcd  only 
Ho»«a?'*     ^^  fliow,  how  much  the  king  dreaded  to  attack  dircftly  thote 
An,  Burtoo.  who  were  in  credit. 

The  Englifli      If  the  treaty  John  had  made  with  France,  gave  his  fub- 
are  difcon-  je^jj  ^n  lU  opinion  of  him,  his  behaviour  after  his  return 
iCnighton.    ^"^^  England  did  not  help  to  undeceive  them,     Moft  of 
the  barons  were  not  convinced  of  his  title  to  the  crown. 
If  they  had  taken  the  oath  to  him,  it  was  upon  condition 
he  would  reftore  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  people. 
But  in  vain  had  they  expe<Eted  the  performance  of  this  pro- 
The  reafoos  niife.     On  the  contrary,   they  faw  him  daily  ufurping  an 
of  the  nobi- arbitrary  power,  which   made  them  fufped  a  defign  upon 
^ov'cd!**^*  their  liberties.     They  were  highly  difpleafed  with  the  aid 
M.  raria.     he  had  obtained  by  a  fort  of  compulfion.     After  that,   he 
was  feen  to  take  a  progrefs  into  the  north,  where,  on  pretence 
of  irefpaflcs  on  his  forefts,  he  had,  contrary  to  the    pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  arbitrarily  exaded  large  fums  from  ths 
northern  counties.     To  all  this  he  added  freih  occafions  of 
complaint,  by  debauching  their  wives  and  daughters,  with-r 
out  regard  to  the  Quality  or  merit  of  thofe  who  were  diOio- 
noured  by  thefe  adions.     All  thefe  things  bred  in  the  mimb 
of  the  barons  a  prejudice  againft  him,  which  induced   them 
by  d^ees  to  take  meafures  to  avoid  greater  evils,  which 
The  nob!cs  they  believed  diemfelves  threatened  with.    They  began  to 
lefolve  to     hold  private  conferences,    where  they  agreed  mutually  to 
^^fe  the    j^^jj  ^^^^  other,  in  cafe  any  one  (hould  be  opprefied.     At 
Hovca.        thefe  conferences  it  was  refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  op« 
An.  BoxtQD.  portunity,  to  let  the  king  know,  they  never   intended  to 
fubmit  to  an  abfolute  power.  An  opportunity  prefented  fooner 
than  they  expected.     TTie  PoiSevins  revolting,  and  the  king 
defigntng  to  go  and  chaftife  them,  fummoned  all  the  barons 
to  appear  with  their  arms  at  Portfinouth^  to  attend  him 
into  r  ranee.    The  barons  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable 

jundure,. 
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jundurCi  aflembled  at  Leicefter  on  fome  pretence.     A  few    1201. 
days  after  they  fent  this  meiTage  to  the  king.  That  before  L^-v—^ 
t^cy  went  over  with  him,  they  expeded  he  fliould  reftore'^^^y"^"^ 
to  them  their  privileges,  purfuant  to  his  promifc  before  his  j^j^'into 
^  coronation.    John  was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  more  ca-  Fnnce. 
pabic  of  being  governed   by  counfels,  •  agreeable  to  his  paf-M.  Paris, 
fions  than  of  hearkening  to  fobcr  advice.     Several  of  his   **'***' 
minifters  advifed  him  to'  give  the  barons   fome  fatisfa£tion, 
or  at  leaft  fome  fair  promifes  till  their  heat  was  abated.  But    - 
he  was   not    fo  wife  or  h  fortunate  as    to    follow  their 
wholefonie  advice.     He  was  fo  provoked  at  the  infolence  of 
the  barons,    that,    without  coniidering  he    was   going  to 
draw  on  himfelf  their  hatred  by  his  violent  meafures,  he 
demanded  of  them  their  cafiles  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 
At  the  fame  time  he  marched  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  fome  He  attacks 
troops,  againft  Beauvoir  caftle,   which   he  took  in  a  f'^w^^**^^^ 
days.     This  firft  fuccefs  terrifying  the  barons,  who  had  not 
yet  taken  any  meafures  for  their  defence,  they  faw  them- 
selves under  a  neceility  of  fubmitting,  and,  having  put  their 
children  into  his  hands  as  hoftages,  came  to  Portfmouth. 
Whether  John  pretended  to  chaftife  the  Poiftevins,  in  order  He  ^fpenib 
to  raife  money  upon  the  nobility,   or  was   afraid  to  leave  ^*.^^  ^***' 
the  kingdom  at  fuch  a  junfture,  he  difpenfed  with  the  ba-  J^JI^. 
rons  attendance,  for  two  marks  of  illver  upon  every  [knight's]  Hoved. 
fee.     Hpwever,    he  fent  the  earl  of  Pembroke  *  with  fome  J***V***** 
(roops  into  Normandy,    and  followed  him   in  perfon,   as         "** 
foon  as  he  thought  he  might  do  itj^wjtij^fafety. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Roan,  Philj^'^fOf ^  ^^  l^^ve  a  con-  HoTe4. 
ference  with  him,  in  which  he  ga^g  .hMi)Juich  marks  of  ef-  p*  S19. 
teem  and  friendfliip,  that  a  prints  git^eater  penetration  ^*  ^"^ 
than  John  would^/havc  been  deceivc<f;    At  this  interview  They  cp^ 
the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  feveral  great  lords  of  both  courts  finn  theii 
were  pi^ide  fure^ies,  who  promife  to  fcrvQ  againft  the  ag-  J™f 
grdfor,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  kings.    But^*^* 
fuch   engagements,    though  verv    common  in  thofe   days, 
were  hardly  ever  obferved.     And  therefore  princes  have  long 
fince  ceafed  to  give  one  another  the  like  fecurities,  which  , 

they  have  fo  often  found  to  be  unferviceable.  Before  thev 
parted,  the  two  monarchy  agreed  to  contribute  the  fortieth 
part  of  their  revenues  to  the  holy  war,  an4  exhorted  the 

?i  William  MarefcaU,  earl  of  Strigail  to  Hubert  de  Burg,  his  chamberhtQ* 

and   Peinbrolce,    and   Roger  de  Lafci  one  hundred  knights  or  horfenieny  to 

penftable  of  Chefter,  with  two  hundred  -  defcnd  the  boidert   of  England   ani 

foldkrs.    Hoved,     He  alio  delncred  Wales. 

D  d  4  wcalthieft 
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wealthier  of  their  Aibjeds  to  follow  their  examples.  ThiKp,^ 
not  content  with  careiBng  John  in  an  extraordinaiT  man- 
ner»  defired  the  ftvour  pf  his  compainy  for  fomp  davs  at 
Paris,  where  he  lodged  him  in  his  own  palace.  In  4iort» 
he  omitted  nothing  to  convince  him  he  had  a  real  affeftion 
for  him  ^ 

The  friendfhip  which  the  two  monarchs  had  mutually 
fworn  to  preferve,  feemed  indeed  likely  to  prove  firm  anc) 
lafting,  fmce  their  engagement  was  entirely  voluntaiyf 
And  yet,  it  quickly  appes^,  that  Philip's  careflb  to  his 
pretended  friend,  were  only  to  enfnare  him.  At  the  very 
time  he  was  giving  him  all  diefe  marks  of  afiedion,  he  waf 

Erojeding  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  dominions  in  FrancCt 
[ugh  earl  of  Marche  was  his  inftrument  to  begin  the  exe« 
cution  of  his  defigns.  The  earl  could  not  behold  king  John 
in  pofleffion  of  a  lady  deftined  for  him,  without  a  deep  con^r 
cern  and  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  injury.  This  gave  room  to' 
prefume,  he  would  eagerly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  beine 
revenged.  Philip,  forming  his  fcheme  upon  die  earl  ot 
Marche's  fituation,  fpared  no  pains  to  excite  him  to  re- 
venge, aflfuring  him  of  a  powerful  affiftance.  As  (bon  a^ 
the  earl  was  fecure  of  the  prote£Uon  of  France,  he  began  bv 
fecret  cabals  to  corrupt  the  Poidevins.  He  fucceeded  lo 
well,  that  in  a  ibort  time  they  were  all  ready  to  rebel  a- 
gainft  king  Tohn,  for  whom  they  had  no  afiedion.  Upoii 
which,  Hugh,  applying  himfelf  to  the  young  duke  of  ere- 
ta^ne,  gave  him  to  .tihderftand,  the  time  was  come,  that  he 
might  with  eafe!(^i^6ft'fi!bm  hb  unde  the  provinces  he  had 
feized.  Arthur,  'Uiihk  informed  bv  the  earl,  that  die  king 
of  France  had  ehga^%  fnpport  him,  believed,  he  oueht 
to  embrace  fo  favourable  an  opportunity.    The  Bretons,  nis 


a  In  order  to  eftaUiih  a  laftingpeace* 
it  wat  agreed  hetween  them,  dut  if 
either  of  the  two  kings  went  about  to 
renew  the  war,  the  batons  of  both 
kingdoms,  who  were  guarrantees  of  the 
peace,  ihould  immediately  join  andde* 
dare  ag^inftthe  prince  that  fliould  at- 
tempt to  break  it.  Hoved.    M,  Paris. 

Ann.  Boiton. ^This  year  Waiter 

'de  Laqr,  a  powerful  nobleman  in-  Ire- 
land, under  pretence  of  holding  4  con  • 
ferenoe  with  John  de  Curcy  carl  of  III- 
iter,  fell  upon  him,  kilk^  abundance 
.  of  hif  men,  and  purfoed  him }  the  eul» 
in  his  flight,  being  invited  by  Hugfi, 
brother  to  Walter  de  Lacy,  to  take 
fiiclter  in  his  caiUe,   was  there  de- 


tained prifeoer.  But  kts  edherente 
wafted  the  Mands  of  Walter  aad  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  tiU  the  earl  wat  releeied. 
However,  on  Gpod-friday  following 
when  the  faoie  earl  was  going  unarmed 
and  baxe-foot  in  pilgrimage  to  ■  charch, 
he  was  ticMheroufly  takes  priibacr 
hf  his  own  people  for  a  fum  of  mo- 
aey,  and  delivered  to  Hoch  de  Lecyj 
by  whom  he  waa  feot  poloaer  to  king 
Johat  who  thereupon  beftowed  on 
tiiis  Hvfh  de  Lacy  the  earidprnofUlfter, 
and  loidihip  of  Coanaught,  which  be- 
longttl  to  John  de  Carey,  having  bc^ 
cooqoeiedbyhim  m  the  reign  of  Henrr 
IlTHcvcd/  ■ 

fubjedS) 


r  • 
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fSkjeStSj  readiljr  joined  in  the  conrpiracy,  by  reafon'  of  thei^    laoi. 
good  opinion  ot  their  prince.    They  imagined ,  his  name^^v^^ 
was  aufpicious,  and  for  no  other  reafon  verily  believed,  he 
Would  gain,  as  great  a  reputation  as  the  famous  Arthur,    1202.  ' 
whoie  name  he  ^re,    Thus  the  love,  Jealoufy,  andrcfent-  ^-^-_f 
ment  of  the  earf  of  Marche,  the  ambition  of  Arthur,  and  Aiecood 
flie  avarice  of  Philip,  confpired  to  king  John's  ruin.    Mean^J^^^* 
Virhile,  he  fpent  his  time  in  diverfions  and  entertainments  twokii^k 
with  his  new  queen,  without  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  danger.  IW. 
He  was  roufed  out  of  this  fupine  careleflhefs,  by  Phillp^s  haugh* 
ty  treatment  at  a  fecond  interview  near  Gaillon.  The  French   ' 
inonarch,  whofe  matters  were  ripe,  talked  very  high.     He 
demanded  for  Arthur  all  king  John's  provinces  in  France,  p^^.^.  ^ 
with  reafonable  iatisfa^Hon  for  the  earl  of  Marche,  and  in  nou^jXi 
cafe  of  refufal,  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  the  court  of  to  appear 
peers,  and  abide  by  their  judgment.    John  was  extremely  ^^>^^ 
furprifed  to  hear  him  talk  in  fo  diiFerent  a  ftrain  from  what  peen. 
)ie  had  done  at  their  late  interview.    As  he  did  not  think  his  John  dif- 
afiairs  were  in  fo  bad  a  fituation,  as  to  be  obliged  to  pur*  <^"»?^»i» 
chafe  a  peace  upon  fuch  hard  terms,  he  refufed  to  comply      ^'*°* 
with  Phitip^s  demands,  and  difdained  his  citation.     His  re-» 
fulal  fiimilhed  the  king  o(^  France  with  the  pretence  he  waited  Philip  m* 
to  invade  Normandjr,  where  he  took  feveral  places  before  J^  ■**- 
John  could  oppofe  his  progrefs.  M.  Paris. 

Towards  the  middle  of  autumn,  Philip,  fatisfied  with  his  Atthormar. 
firft  campaign,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  celebrated  the"5y**^\"i 
nuptials  of  Mary,  his  eldeft  daughter,  with  Arthur.  His  aim^^^^j^* 
was  thereb3r  to  iuftify  his  prefent  undertaking,  under  colour 
of  maintaining  the  caufe  of  his  fon-in-law.  A  few  days  after,  Goes  to 
Arthur  departed,  attended  with  two  hundred  lances,  to  take  Poiaoa; 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  revolted  Poiftevins.  When 
he  came  near  Poidou,  he  was  informed,  that  queen  Eleanor,  and  befiepa 
his  grandmother,  was  in  Mirabel   with  a  weak  garrifbn.  ]|^'^^' 
Upon  which,  refolving  to  furprife  that  place,  he  marched  An.  Waveri. 
dire&ly  thither,   and  <bon   became  mafter   of  the  town. 
But  it  was  otherwife  with  the  caftle,  where  the  queen  was 
retired.     The  refiftance  he  met  with,  making  him  fenfible 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  die  place  with  fo  few  troops,  *^*  ^^'^- 
he  called  the  earl  of  Marche  to  his  affiftance,  who  haftened 
to  the  expedition,  as  to  a  certain  vifiory. 

Mean  tjme,  l^ing  John,  whp  had  received  intelligence  john  flics  to 
of  his  mother'^  danger,  was  marching  day  and  night  to  her  its  rcUef. 
reljcf.  •  His  fpced  was  fuch,  that  he  approached  his  enemies  JJ^^]|JJi 
)>efore  they  had  made  any  progrefi  in  the  fiese.  However,  it  M.'wcft/  * 
Wayintb^ir  power  to  retreat,  but  tt^e  animoUtyof  thetwolea- 
5  ^^'' 
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Tte  fame  Jreftr,  fhti  pope  d«m tnd^d  a  feitiith  p«rt  of  all 

'  the  «cdefiaftical  ntvenues  in  England,  towttds  the  charge  of 

•P«^    the  holy  war. 

joUii  Immediatetjr  after  the  death  of  Arthur,  J<An  returned  in* 

crowneda  to  England,  and  catifing  Umfdf  to  be  crowned  a  fourdi 

A^.  vfT  ^^^^  ^^  repaffted  into  Normandy.    He  found,  the  report  of 

'*  ^'  th^  duke  of  Br^tagne's  murder  was  every  where  fpread,  with 

circumflancc»  very  ii^urioui  to  his  reputation  and  honour^ 

and  yet  he  wad  in  no  hafte  to  difcover  the  manner  of  the 

|>rinice*s  death.    For  which  reafon  ail  the  world  was  convin«^ 

eed,  he  himfelf  was'  the  author  of  that  barbarous  deed.  The 

TktBftiMt  Bretons  efpeeially  complatfied  of  the  tragical  death  of  their 

STdl^tf  fo^^'^^gn-    Thjy  maintained,  if  John  did  not  kill  him  witfc 

their  dnke,  his  own  hand,  it  Was  at  leaft  evident,  the  murder  could  not 

tna  areftifw  be  Committed  without  Ims  confent,  or  xiven  his  orders..  Hie 

St  ioJ^'^rf  kmg  of  Fitace,  who  wanted  tb  impr^e  this  jundure,  exaf- 

Fnsice.'     Derated  therfi  as  muth  $i  pbffible,  by  means  of  his  emi&ries. 

P.  EniliiM.  He  caufed  it  to  be  fuggmed  to  them,  that  in  cafe  they  ap^ 

plied  to  him,  as  Johirs  fovereign  loid,  he  would  do  thech 

ample  juflice.    This  was  fullicient  encouragement  -to  the 

Breton^,  who  burned  with  defire  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 

duke.    Qtiy  de  Thouars,  faii(band  of  the  deceafed  dutchefa^, 

and  gtfordian  of  Alice  her  daughter,  aflembled  the  nobility 

Thejr  de-    of  Bretagne  at  Vaime^  upon  this  occafion.    At  this  meting 

™^  JJ?*^«it  was  unanimoufly  itfolved  to  apply  to  the  king  of  France 

Argentrlr   foi'juftlce.     Putfuant  to  this  rdolution,  die  bifliop  of  Rennes 

Hift.  de  '    and  another  lord  were  commiffioned  to  carry  their  complaints 

Bret.         to  Philip,  who  gave  them  a  very  gradous  anfwer.    He  ap^ 

peared  more  incenfed  againft  J(^n  dian  the  Bretons  them'- 

felves,  and  openly  declared  that  neither  honour,  nor  juftice^ 

nor  confcience  would  fuffer  him  to  let  Aich  a  parricide  go 

Johnitfum-unpunilhed.    To  fliow  his  threats  were  not  in  vain,  be 

^^^  himfelf  demanded  juftice  of  the  court  of  peers,  before  whom 

court  of      h^  difplayed  the  barbarity  of  the  murder  committed  on  the 

peen.         bodv  of  the  dttke  of  Bretagne,  in  a  place  held  of  the  crown 

*^- jyV^  of  France,  and  of  which  the  king  of  England,  his  va/Tal, 

AiuManan.^^^  accufed.    It  was  not  dificuh  to  obtain  whatever  he  de- 

iired.    The  court  ordered  John  to  appear  before  them,  and 

'  making  the  pnnce  lide  beftre  him.*  the  poor  prince  crying  in  vain  former* 

Then  Jeaving  his  attendants  behind,  he  cy.    That  dooe^  he  pulkd  him  to  the 

.^«cat  OA  elong  the  cotfty  till  he.  had  girooad,  and  draggjug  himhy  tfae/eet 

foDiid  a  place  fit  for  his  purpoioy  whieh  to  the   brink  of  the  precipice.  Sung 

was  a  high  clift  luinging  over  the  fta.  him  into  the  C^^  not  being  yet  quite 

Being  got  there  wtdi  the  prince,  he  dead,  nor  was  the  body  ever  fetn  af- 


fpomd  his  borie  vp  to  him^  and  with     icnrards*    Hia,  drBmag. 
.  hii  (wQtd  nn  h^  .thrgogk  the  body^ 


anfwer 
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to  what  was  laid  to  his  charge.    Upon  the  reofipt  of    1202. 
the  fiiminons,  John  immediately  difpatched  ambailaddi-s  to  %mm^^mj 
Philip  •,  to  reprefent  to  him,  that  their  mafter^  couM  not  ^^^f^ 
come  to  France  without  a  fafe-cotiduA,  to  which  the  king  J^J^  p J|J[*^ 
onfweredy  he  may  come  in  peace.    But  when  the  ambafla-  p,  tZ^ 
don  demanded  a  fafe^condud  for  his  return,  he  roundly  toM 
diem,  that  d^nded  on  the  fentence  which  (hould  be  pafled 
upon  him.    Then  the  ambafladors  remonftrated,  their  ma?* 
Her  was  not  only  duke  of  Normandy,    but  alio  king  of 
Ei^lands  and  though  he  himfclf  ihould  think  fit  toexpoiib 
bis  peHbn  to  fo  manifeft  i,  danger,  the  barons  of  the  realm 
vould  never  confent  to  it :  what  is  it  to  me  I  replied  Philip ; 
is  not  the  duke  of  Normandy  my  vaflal  f  if  he  has  thought  fit 
to  aaiuire  a  higher  tide,  ought  I,  upon  that  account,  to  lofe 
mvf  right  of  fovereignty  I  the  ambafladors,  plainly  perceiving 
Philip  was  refolved  to  pufli  the  affiiir,  retired  wioiout  mak- 
ing any  anfwer,  and  returned  with  all  fpeed  to  inform  their 
mafter  how  the  court  of  France  flood  a&£ted. 

As  foon  as  the  time  appointed  in  the  fummons  was  ex-  Joho  is  fes. 
pired,  Philip  caufed  John  to  be  condenmed  for  "O'^'^PP^*^-  ?25^j|? 
ance,  and  ordered  all  his  dominions  in  France  to  be  united  4^^[ioJ|^sii 
to  the  crown.    It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  ientence  there  Fnooe. 
is  not  a  word  of  the  fatisfadion  due  to  the  Bretons  for  the^-  h  9,^. 
ieatb  of  theif  fovereign,  though  they  were  parties  in  the  af- 
fiur,  and  Philip  feenied  to  concern  himfelf  in  it  only,  upon 
their  account  ^    This  is  a  clear  evidence,  his  aim  was  not 
(6  much  to  do  them  juflice,  as  to  make  ufe  of  this  occafion 
to  difpofleft  the  kings   of  England.    The  ^nglifh  loudly 
murmured  at  thefe  proceedings,  and  the  more,  becaufe  the 
king  being  actually  in  war  with  France,  he  was  under  an 
abfolute  neceifity  of  not  appearing,  by  being  fummoned  be* 
fore  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  denied  a  fafe-conduA  for 
his  return.    But  without  troubling  himfelf  about  their  com* 
plaints,  Philip  endeavoured  to  put  the  fentence  in  execution. 

Whilfl  the  king  of  France  Was  making  his  preparations,    1203. 
John  took  no  meafures  for  his  defence.     He  prepofleroufly  u.*»*^i 
coofidered  the  fentence  as  a  bravado  of  Philip's,  and  not  as  ^^P^' 
a  fixed  refolution  to  invade  his  dominions.    Mean  time,  as]^    ^"^ 

«  Enfticc^  biihop  of  "Elj,  aad  Kn-  therms  Tm,  an  homager  to  the  ciown  of 

bert  dc  Bar^.    M.  Parit.  France,    within  the  leignory  of  that 

f  P.  EnuliiUy  hi  his  life  (of  Phflip,  Jungdoai  j  wheteopon  be  it  judged  a 

has  teoorded  the  fentence  to  this  ^-  tiaitor,  and  at  an  enemy  to  the  crown 

4t€t  I  that  John,  dnke  of  NotmandTy  of  France,  to  forfeit  all  hit  dominiona 

being  tmininifal  of  his  oath  to  Phmp  which  he  held  bf  homage,  and  that 

.  hia  Jovd,  had  jmudcsred  hii  elder  bto-*  re-entry  be  oiade  by  foive  of  arms. 

«  foon 
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laoj.    foon  as  the  fcafon  permitted,  the  king  of  France  took' th* 
Ci*i^-i  J  field  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  as  he  met  with 
Mdconauen  very  little  oppofition,  reduced  the  beft  part  of  Normandy  to 
Stcwl^try! '^'^  obedience.     The  progi'efs  of  his  arms  was  incapable  of 
M.  Puis.  '  roufing  king  John,    who,  feeming  infenfible  of  his  iofles^ 
M.  Weft,     thought  of  nothing  but  his  diveifions  s,  as  if  his  affairs  had 
Toha's        been  in  the  moft  profperous  condition.     When  notice  was 
tnoKe        brought  him  that  Philip  had  taken  fuch  a  place,  he  only  re- 
iTparUu^  plied  with  great  confidence,  I  will  foon  recover  it  again. 
"  *     However,  without  ftirring  from  Raan,  or  making  the  leaft 
preparations,  he  gave  his  enemy  time  to  fecure  and  dailj 
Mexerai.     enlarge  his  conquefts.    In  fine,  he  carried  his  infenfibilitv  to 
M.  Ptris.     far  that  the  people  faid  publickly,  he  was  bewitched.     It  la 
AiuWawl.  ^j^^y  to  judge  what  difiicultics  Philip  would  have  met  with  in 
his  undertaking,  if  he  had  been  to  deal  with  a  lefs  flothful 
enemy,  by  the  refifbnce  of  one  fingle  place  called  CalUe-* 
Gailliard,  which  cofl  him  a  five  months  fiege  K 
TheEagljfli     The  Englifh  barons  who  attended  the  Icing  into  Norman^ 
Jww  kttw  jy^  carneftly  befbught  him  to  exert  himfelf.     But  finding  he 
ana  return   was  deaf  to  all  their  remonflrances,^  they  returned  to  England^ 
^totogUnd,  tired  with  being  witnefles  of  his  invincible  floth.    Mean  time, 
tiiw*^  hu""  Philip,  taking  advantage  of  his  indolence,  daily  gained  ground  *. 
pjJJ^,'*     Not  content  with  what  he  obtained  by  his  arms,  he  endea- 
without  op-^oured  by  his  emifTaries  to  excite  in  Normandy  a  general  re- 
pofitwn,      Yoif^  which  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  at 
'   *™*     once  mafler  of  the  whole  province.     He  caufcd  it  to  be  inti- 
.  mated  to  the  Normans,  that  feeing  they  could  hope  for  no 
'  affiflance  from  England,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  re- 
•  tu^n  freely   to  the  crown  of  France,    from  whence  they 
H.  p.  2C9.  were  wreftcd,  than  be  compelled  to  it  by  arms :  that  by  a 
voluntary  fubmiffion,  they  would  be  fure  to  preferve  their 
'  ancient  privileges  ;  whereas  a  refiflance,  which  could  not  but 
prove  ineiFet^ual,  would  infallibly  deprive  them  of  their  li- 
berties.    In  how  deep  a  lethargy  focver  king  John  Teemed 
to  be  buried,  his  prefence  kept  feveral  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Normandy  in  obedience.     But  the  moment  they  faw  him 
about  to  depart  for  England,  they  thought  it  right  to  pro* 

8  M.  Parif  fays,  be   continued  at  of  it.     King  Richard  liuilt  it  on  th« 

'  Oten,  feaftiug  magoificently  with  his  rock,  of  Andeli,  on  the  Seine, 

new  queen,  and  lying  in  bed  with  her  i   Hugh  de  Garnai  funendered  to 

every  day  till  noon,  him  the  caille  of  Montfort ;  aad  Koi 

^  U  vaa  defended  by  Hush,  or  Ro-  bert  Fitzwalter  and  Saer  de  Quinci  the 

ger  de  Lacy,    conftable   of  Chefter;  town  and  caftla  of  Ruil,  of  which  they> 

who  iignaliKd  himfelf  in  the  defense  were  govcmort,    M,  Parti. 

vide 
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ynAe  for  their  Tafety.    Hardly  was  he  embarked,  before  they 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip,  obliging  themfelves  to  own 
him  for  their  fovereign,  provided  they  were  not  relieved  in  a  ^*  nwicw  a 
year.     But   when  3iey  heard   there  were  no  preparations  S^noJ^ 
making  in  England,  moft  of  them  came  in  before  the  year  mau. 
was  expired.     Thus,  of  all  Normandy,  the  city  of  Roan  ^^d. 
only  continued  obedient  to  the  king  of  England. 

That  unhappy  prince  was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  giving  Tohn  treatt 
the  Normans  the  affiftance  they  cxpe£led.     Upon  his  arrival  ^".^'^^^jj 
in  England)  inftead  of  trying  to  gain  his  people's  affedion,  jj|*|^^ri^ 
fo  neceflary  at  that  jun£lure,  he  charged  his  barons  with  p.  209, 
deferting  him  and  occafioning  the  lofs  of  Nornfandy.    Under 
this  pretence,  the  moft  unreaibnable  that  ever  was,  he  ex- 
torted from  his  barons  the  feventh  part  of  their  moveables^ 
and  though  he  had  not  the  fame  caufe  of  complaint  againft 
the  clergy,  made  them  liable  to  the  fame  impofition.     Hu- 
bert, archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  himfelf  his .  inftrument 
in  oppreffing  the  clergy,  whilft  the  jufticiary  rigoroufly  exadt* 
ed  the  money  from  the  laicks.    All  England  beheld  with  alio* 
nifliment  the  king's  indolence,  Thcfy  could  not  conceive  that 
a  prince,  who  till  then  had  not  wanted  courage,  and  appear^^ 
ed  fo  attached  to  his  intereft,  could  fee  Normandy  loft  with 
(o  much'  indiiFerence,     So  ftrange  a  conduA  made  moft  of 
-the  Engiiih  imagine^  he  had  conceived  fome  great  defign, 
■which  would  be  di(bovered  at  a  proper  feafon.     This  notion     1204* 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  his  obtaining  of  the  parliament '',  ^_^-^-^ 
an  aid  of  two  marks  and  a  half  of  every  knight's  fee,  which  He  obtaina 
was  granted  in  expectation  the  money  would  be  employed  in  "J*  ****  ^^ 
the  recovery  of  what  he  had  lately  loft.  But  inftead  of  ufing  |^'  ^^^^ 
this  aid  according  to  the  intention  of  the  parliament,  he  laid  it  He  tries  in 
out  in  vain  expences,  being  fatisfied  with  fending  ambaffadors  vaintomaOc* 
to  France  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  peace.  Philip,  exalted  ^^^^ 
with  his  fuccefs,  was  fo  far  from  leflfening  his  demands,  that 
he  further  required  the  princefs  Eleanor,  fifter  of  the  late 
duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  fecond  fon,  with  all  the  territories 
the  Engliih  enjoyed  in  France  for  her  dower.    This  demand 
tould  not  but  be  rejected,     John  not  only  could  never  re- 
folve  to  give  his  niece  fuch  a  dower,  but  it  would  have  been 
very  dangerous  to  deliver  to  Philip  a  princefs,  who,  fince  the 
death  of  the  duke  her  brother,  had  the  fame  claim  as  he  to 
'  the  crown  of  England.     Thus  the  negotiation  broke  oiF, 
and  the  Engliih  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  aid  granted  the 
king. 


It  CoUo^imu    At  Oxford,  Jan.  2« 
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Shortly  after  the  departuiiB  of  die  EngUih  ambaffadors^ 
Philip  fent  a  champion  into  England,  who  challenged  all 
Theikj^of  that  Qioiild  maintain  the  kins  hia  mafter  was  in  the  wrong 
rSMn^wi'  ^^^  ^*^*'  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  againft  John.  The  court  of  England 
into  Ens-  ^^^  "^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^<^  Commit  to  the  decifion  of  a  fingle  com* 
l«n^  bat  their  right  to  complain  of  the  king  of  France's  proceed- 

An  iri&      ings.     However,  this  valorous  champion  was  given  Co  un? 
ori  if  to     derftand  that  fince  he  was  fo  deliroua  of  fijehting,  a  man 
p!^£mS«.  ^^^  ^  f^^^  ^^^  whom  he  might  try  his  (irength.  There 
'  was  then  confined  in  the  tower,  an  Iriih  lord,  John  de  Cur- 
cy,  earl  of  Ulfter,   a  perfon  of  eigantick  ftature  and  *of 
known  intre[Mity,  who  was  judged  very  proper  tp  quell  the 
French  hedor  K    The  prilbner  bring  brought  to  court,  the 
king  aflced  him,  whether  he  would  nsht  in  his  caufef  No, 
not  in  thine,  anfwered  the  earl  fiercely,  but  for  the  king- 
dom's right  I  will  fight  to  the  laft  drop  of  my  blood.    But 
whilft  he  was  recovering  his  ftrength,  which  was  much  im- 
paired by  a  long  imprifonn\ent,  the  French  champion  hear- 
ing of  the  pr^igious  ftrength  of  his  adverfary,   privately 
withdrew  into  Spain,  not  daring,  to  appear  any  more  either 
"the  prodi-   in  France  or  England.    It  is  rdated  of  this  earl  of  Ulfter, 
tttnsth  of  ^^^'  afterwards  being  in  France  in  the  Englifli  army,  Philip, 
the'l^j/     A^  ^  conference  with  John,  defired  to  .fee  fome  trial  of  bis 
ftrength.     The  earl  beins  come  into  the  prefence  of  the  two 
kings,  ordered  a  large  ftake  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  on 
which  was  placed  a  helmet.     Then  looking  round  with  a 
menacing  afped,  he  cut  the  helmet  in  two  pieces  with  his 
fword.     The  blow  was  fo  violent  that  the  fword  ftudc  fo  faft 
in  the  ftake  that  none  but  himfelf  could  remove  it.    Philip 
afking  him,  why  he  looked  round  fo  fiercely,  he  made  an- 
fwer,  that  in  cafe  he  had  mifted  his  blow,  he  would  have  cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  fpe&ators  that  no  man  living  might 
be  witnefs  of  his  ftiame. 
Philip  t«ket      What  Philip  could  not  compafs  by  a  fingle  champion,  he 
chrNorm.  9^^^^^^^^  ^Y,  ^^  1^^'P  ^f  many.    Towards  the  end  of  au- 
M.  Weft,     ^umn  he  laid,  fiege  to  Roan,   the  citizens  whereof  feeing 
no  likelihood  of  being  relieved^  furrendered  upon  condition 
they  ftiould  enjoy  their  ancient  privileges.    But  as  a  fanxMS 
Mezenu,      hiftorian  judictoufly  obferves,  this  precaution  proved  as  feeble 
againft  abfolute  power,  as  parchment  againft  iron.     As  (bon 
as  Philip  was  mafter  of  Roan,  he  ordered  the  walls  to  be 
demolifhed.     Thus  all  Normandy  was  reduced  under  the 

1  This  was  the  brave  John  de  Cur-     Gir  Cambrens.  Hiber.  expasnata ;  and 
cy,  who,  in  the  year  1 177,  conquered     who  htd  bcea  tieacheroofly  takea  pri- 

the  kingdom  of  Ulft^riii  LrUad.    See     fonei:. 

do- 
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dominion  of  France  an^)   united  again  to  that  monarchy^    1204. 
after  a  three  hundred  years  fcparation  ".  O-v-^-j 

After  the  conqueft  of  Normandy,  Philip  invaded  the  red  The  other 
of  the  Englifli  provinces  **,  which  at  length  were  forced  to  provinces 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror  ®,  after  having  in  vain  expeded  af-  hJnJ^'  "* 
fiftance  from  England.    Of  all  that  John's  anceftors  enjoyed  M.  Paris, 
in  France,  nothmg  remained  but  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  An. WaverL 
which  Philip  did  not  think  fit  to  invade. 

Queen  Eleanor, .  widow  of  Henry  U.  and  mother  of  John,  Death  of 
died  this  year  in  a  very  advanced  age.     She  had  the  morti-  ^J^ 
ikation,  oefore  her  death,  to  behold  the  decline  of  the  mo-  m.  MVii. 
narchy,  to  which  (he  had  given  (b  great  a  luftre  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fo  many  provinces. 

So  many  and  great  lofles,  joined  to  the  murmurs  of  the    1205* 
EnsliOi,  roufed  John  from  his  profound  lethargy.     When  v^— v—-^ 
leaft  expeSed,  he  feemed  refolved  ftrenuouily  to  endeavour  J^^  "" 
to  regain  both  his  reputation  and  the  territories  conquered  by  ^  the  war  ' 
Philip.     The  PoiAevins,  diflariified  with  being  under  the  imoPoiaoo. 
dominion  of  the  king  of  France,  determining  to  revolt,  fent  ^*  ^^^ 
to  John  for  ailiftance.     As  he  imagined,  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces were  in  the  fame  mind,  he  thought  he  could  never 
have  a  fairer  opportunity.     Wherefore  he  fumoioned  all  the 
barons  to  meet  him  with  their  troops  at  Portfmouth,  where 
he  had  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  ready.     But  as  he  was  going  He  it  dif- 
to  embark,  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  and  earl  of  rem-  /«adcdiioni 
broke,  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  befeeching  him  to  defift  |^j  ^ 
from  this  expedition  which  he  could  not  expcft  to  be  fuccelT-  Coggdial^ 
ful.     They  reprefenled  to  him,  that  neither  in  Poiftou,  nor  ^"'J^^'Jv 
in  any  other  neighbouring  province,  had  he  any  one  place  to    "'    * 
retire  to  in  cafe  of  neccflity  :  that  Philip  would  make  war 
with  too  much  advantage,  fince  be  was  mafler  of  all  the  for- 
tified towns  :  that  it  was  expofing  himfelf  to  manifefl  dan- 
ger to  truft  the  Poiftevins,  who  had  fo  often  deceived  him, 
and  pretended  perhaps  to  invite  him  to  their  afliftance  only 
to  deliver  him  to  his  enemy.     In  fine,  they  told  him,  that  in 
dn  e/iterprife  of  this  nature,  he  fo  vifibiy  hazarded  his  own 
life,  with  his  and  the  nation's  honour,  that  his  faithful  fubjeSs 
could  not  fee  it'with  indifference,  but  muft  ufe  their  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  divert  him  from  it.     I'hefe  remonflrances  mak- 

,  a  It  had  been  governed  by  twelve  belongSog  to  them,  except  Rochelle, 

dukes  of  the  Norman  race  (of  which  T-houari,  and  Niort.     M.  Parii. 

king  John  was  the  lad)  for  the  fpacc  »  Through  the  treachery  or  ill  con- 

of  three  htindred  and  twenty  years.  d(i£t  of  William  de  Hnmat,   whom 

a  Nonnaudy,  Tannine,  Anton,  and  king  John  had  made  govctpot  of  Nor- 

Poi£lott^  with  all  the  caftW  2nd  fiowAt  maady.    An.  Wavcrl. 
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ing  no  impref&on  upon  him,  they  talked  in  i  higher  Ixriatf^ 
and  added  fuch  threats,  that  he  was  forced  at  lait  to  follow^ 
their  advice.     Therefore,  fuddenty  altering  his  refolution, 
he  was  content  with  fending  fuccours  to  the  PoiAevins,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  ean  of  Salisbury  his  natural  brother. 
M.  Paris,    After  which,  he  difiniflbd  the  army  and  fleet,  wha  curfed 
p.  ita.       the  authors  of  this  advice  K     He  was  no  fooner  returned  to 
London,  but  he  repented  of  following  the  counfel  of  the 
earl  and  archbifhop.     But  inftead  of  quarrelling  with  them, 
he  vented  his  anger  on  the  nobiltty,  from  whom  hfe  extorted 
\    large  fums  on  pretence  they  had  refufed  to  attend  hita.     He 
fuppofed,  without  any  grounds,  that  the  «arl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  fpoke  for  the  whole  body. 
This  was  the  fecond  time  he  haa  arbitrarity  exaded  money 
from  his  fubje(Sls,  without  the  con(ent  of  the  ftates.     But  he 
did  not  do  it  with  impunity.     The  fequel  will  ihow,  that 
though  vengeance  was  deferred,  it  only  became  the  more 
terribk,'  when  the  barons  found  an  opportunity  to  make  him 
feel  the  effefts  *. 
Second  part      Hitherto  we  have  feeit.  the  iirft  pa?t  of  John's  misfortunes, 
of  the  reign  occafioned  as  well  by  hivs  own  fault,  as  by  the  ambition  of 
Joha?^        the  king  of  France.     But  thcfe,    how  great  (bcvcr,   were 
jcarce  to  be  compaiH^d  with  thofe  that  followed,  efpecially,. 
'    as  he  appeared  but  little  fenfibFe  of  the  firft,.  whereas^  the 
others  ereated  him    infinite  vexatioa  and  trouble^    It  was 
not  the  ambition  of  a  hoftile  king,,  which  threw  him  into  a 
sulph  of  misfortunes,  during  the  fecond  part  of  his  reign,, 
but  the  pride  of  him  who  cdled  hiip&If  the  common  father 
6f  all  chriflians :    I  mean  pope  Innocent  III.  whq,  for  a 
flight  caufe,  treated  this  prince  fo  cruelly,  that  (hould  a  pope 
now  behave  in  the  like  manner,  there  is  no  queilion  but  all 
Chriftendom  would  rife  up  againft  him.     Let  us  proceed  tp- 
the  particulars  of  this  affair,  which  makes  the  chief  fubjed 
of  king  John's  reign.     But  without  dwelling  on  reflexions, 
which  every  reader  ipay  eafily  make  without  our  help,  let  us 
content  ourfelves  with  relating  the  fads  as  advaiK:ed  by  the 
hiftorians,  moft  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome« 
Death  of         John  fcarce  began  to  forget  the  lofs  of  the  French  pro- 
Hubert,       vinces,  when  the  death  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury 
m'"!.^^ '    threw  him  into,  frelh  troubles.    The  eleSion  of  the  arch- 
btfhops  had  for  fome  time  been  a  continual  [uhjeSt  of  difpute 

p  The  noblet  and  knights  having  who  began  to  boHd  London  bridge  withi 

been  put  to  viift  charges  for  this  ezpe-  ftcMie,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  vtfr 

ditioa.  oa^thtf  bridge,  Aiw-Waverl* 

q-This  year  died  Peter  of  Colcchurch,  ^ 

*   '  '  '^bctweej* 
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"between  the  fuffragan  bifhops  and  the  monks  of  St.  Auguf- 
tine's.     The  bifhops  clamed  a  right, to  Interpofe  in  the  ejec- 
tion, as  had  been  feveral  times  pradifed.     The  ;nohks  af- 
firmed,  on' the  contrary,  that  this  right  belonged  only  to 
them,  according  to  ancient  cuftpm,  and  ufed  their  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  keep  pofleflion.     Immediately  after  the  death  ofSdTieof  tha 
Hubert,   feme  of  ijie  monks  combining  together,  whether  ^*"J^J  ^^^ 
out  of  fear  the  fraternity  would  not  inhft  on  their  right,  or  tine's "ja?-*' 
for  fome  other  reafon,  refolved  to  eleiSl  an  archbiftiop*     To  vatcly  eitet 
that  purpofe,.  meeting  at  midnio;ht  in  the  cathedral,    they  *^  ******* 
chofe  Reginald,  their  fub-prior,  m  expe^ationof  having  af-j^^  p^^i,^ 
terwards  credit  enough  to  obtain  the  pope's  confirmation.  HcmiDgf* 
This  irregular  eleftion  was  tranfailed  with  all  poffible,  fccro- 
cy.     Tlic  fub-prior  bound  hipifelf  [by  oath]  not  to  divulge 
it,  till  he  had  himfelf  informed  the  pope  of  it ;  fo  that  the 
other  monks  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  thereof.     The  elec- 
tors, willing  to  complete  the  matter,  found  means  to  cauft 
him  to  be  fent  to  Rome,  on  fome  pretence,  attended  by  fome 
of  their  cabal.    But  he  had  not  the  power  to  keep  the  fecret. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  monks  his  companions 
had  no  more  difcretion  than  himfelf. 

This  news  coming  to  the  king's  ears,  he  hnagined  the  John  threat* 
whole  monaftery  was  concerned  in  the  fraud,  and  P^epared,^^* 
to  make  the  monks  repent  of  their  rafhnefs  in  eledling  an 
archbifliop  without  his  licenfe.    But  they  cleared  themfelves^ 
and  appeafed  him  by  their  fubmiffions.    The  clamours  of  the 
monks  who  were  not  in  the  intrigue,  convincing  the  eledlors, 
that  after  the  difcovery  of  their  fecret,  it  would  be  very  dif-     1206. 
ficult  to  acconiplifli  th^ir  undertaking,  they  chofe  to  defift.  ^^^^^m^^^m,^^ 
Then  the  whole  fociety  jointly  proceeding  to  a  new  eleftion,  A  new  dec- 
the  king  recommended  (John  de  Gray]  bifliop  of  Norwich,  jjj^pj^^^^ 
who  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  placea  in  the  archiepifcopal 
chair,  and  inverted  with  the  temporalities.     Shortly  after,  Som^monki 
fourteen  monks  were  fent  to  the  pope,    to  inform  him  of^^*°^^ 
what  had  paffed,  and  to  demand  his  confirmation  of  the  new  ^^  p^p^., 
archbifliop.     At  the  fame  time,    the  fuiFragan  bilhops  ofconfinna- 
Canterbury  fent  a  deputation  alfo  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  ^««* 
the  monks  afluming  the  fole  right  of  eledling  the  archbifliop, 
and  to  inform  his  holinels  of  their  reafons  againft  it. 

Whilft  the  deputies  were  on  the  road,  the  king,  whofc  John  wco- 
courage  was  rous^,  fed  a  confiderablc  arnw  into  Poiftou,  p^'^^y'^^ 
and  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  grcateft  of  that  province,  makes «  - 
But  he  was  fo  Weak,  as  to  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  once  mo^e  Tmce  with 

E  c  2  outwitted  **^^'^ 


Aft.  Pub, 
t.I.  p.  141. 
M.  Paris. 
Afi.Waverl. 
The  iflfair  of 
the  eleftioiu 
bioaght  be- 
fore the 
pope. 
M.  Parii. 
Aa.  Pub. 
1. 1,  p.  S38. 
The  pope 
ouUi  the 
eleftien, 
M.  Paris. 
Knighton. 


and  orders 
Langton  to 
be  chden. 
M,  Paris, 
p.  222. 


The  fiiiFra- 
gan  bifliops 
Jofc  their 

caufe. 
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outwitted  bv  Philip^  who,  finding  himfelf  unprepared,  <le<' 
manded  and  obtained  a  truce  for  two  years  ^ 

Mean  while,  the  fub-prior  of  St.  Auguftine's,  who  was  come 
to  Rome,  earncftly  folicited  the  pope  to  confirm  his  ele£H- 
on.  But  Innocent  perceiving  fome  irregularity  in  the  afFair, 
took  time  to  donfider  of  it.  In  the  interimi  the  other  depu- 
ties being  arrived,  told  him  all  the  circumftances,  and  pe- 
titioned him  to  confirm  the  fecond  ele6tion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agents  of  the  bifliops  brought  alfo  their  complaints 
againft  the  monks,  and  (howed  him  the  reafons  on  which 
they  built  their  pretenfions.  To  decide  thefe  differences, 
the  pope  ordered  the  deputies  to  come  on  a  day  appointed  to 
Viterbo,  where  he  intended  to  pafs  fome  time.  Here  it  was 
that  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope,  thele  affairs  were  difcuflcd 
with  fome  warmth,  though  as  to  the  firft,  the  reafons  of  both 
fides  were  not  very  e&i&ual.  Innocent,  who  was  ab^ady 
refblved,  voided  both  the  ele<3ions,  and  ordered  the  depu- 
ties of  the  monks  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice,  enjoining  them 
withal  to  ele6t  cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englimman, 
then  at  his  court.  The  monks,  furprifed  at  this  unprece- 
dented order  *,  refolved  at  firft  to  difobey  it.  They  alledged 
in  vindication  of  their  noncompliance,  that  they  were  not 
impowered  by  their  monaftery,  and  befides,  the  king's  con- 
fent  was  necefTary.  But  the  pope  would  not  hearken  to  thefe 
reafons.  He  told  them,  as  deputies  they  reprefented  the  whole 
monaftery,  and  the  confent  of  princes  was  needlefs  for  elec- 
tions made  in  his  prefence.  Therefore,  without  giving  them 
time  to  reply,  he  commanded  them  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  ele6t  cardinal  Langton  for  their  archbifhop. 
The  monks,  awed  by  the  prefence  and  threaten ings  of  the 
pope,  complied,  though  unwillingly,  with  his  orders.  There 
was  but  one  %  who  had  the  coUrage  to  ftand  out.  This  ex- 
traordinary elcftion  was  immediat.Ty  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
who  would  himfelf  confecrate  the  archbifhop  ele£t. 

According  to  the  rule  eftablifhed  by  Innocent,  in  im- 
powering  fourteen  monks  deputed  by  their  monaftery,  to  e- 
le£l  an  archbifhop,  the  fufFragan  bifhops  of  Canterbury  could 
not  but  lofe  their  caufc  with  the  monks.  Accordingly,  the 
pope  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and  forbid  the  bifhops 


t  The  FrAich  hiftbrians  fay,  John 
fucd  for  a  tnce.  We  frequently  meet 
with  the  like  contradi^Hons  between 
the  hif^orians  of  the  tu'o  nations.  Ri- 
gord,  vol.  in.  fdvs,  that  both  armies 
being  ready  to  engage,  a  tfuce  was  con- 


cluded for  two  years. 

*  The  annals  of  Margan  fay,  it  was 
contrary  to  the  andeat  bws  and  liber* 
.  ties  of  .the  king  and  kingdom^  p.  14. . 

t  His  name  was  Eliat  de  firaatefield. 
M.  Paris. 

to 
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to  interpofe  for  the  future,  in  the  ckAvon  of  their  metropo-    i2o6. 
litans.  K^^^mJ 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  tranfadiing  in  Italy,  Jahn  entire-     1207. 
I7  loft  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts,    by  extorting  from  them  u^'^v*^ 
the  thirteenth  part  of  their  moveables.     In  vain  did  the  cler-  J°j*!*i.*,"?^* 
gy,  as  far  as  it  concerned  them,  oppofe  it  i  the  a£l  pafled  in  io?ence!  ^ 
padiament  \   and  the  tax  was  levied  as  well  upon  the  clergy  M.  Paris, 
as  laity,  though  the  former  never  gave  their  confent,  and  the  ^^*^^f*?^ 
latter  granted  it  by  a  fort  of  compulfioi^     This  violence  oc-  ^jj^**  ** 
cafloned  many  complaints  and  murmurings  among  the  clergy,  AA.Waver1. 
who  till  then  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  not  being  taxed 
without  their  confent  ^.     However,  as  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  refift,  they  endeavoured  to  be  revenged,   by  ex- 
claiming againft  the  king's  condu£(,  and  rendering  him  odi- 
ous to  the  people.     The  archbifhop  of  York  himfelf,   the  ^"  ***"'» 
king's  natural  brother,    a  prelate  of  an  impatient  temper,^'  "*' 
excommunicated  all  the  colleiSlors  of  the  tax,  and  withdraw 
out  of  the  kingdom.     Though  the  clergy's  complaints  were . 
not  groundlcfs,  the  king's  friends  looked  upon  them  as  im- 
pertinent.   They  faid,  it  was  ftrange  the  eccIcCafticks  (hould 
refufc  to  aiEft  the  king  in  his  neceffity,  when  a  little  before 
they  had  fuffered  without  the  lead  murmur,    a  legate  to 
exadl  of  a'l  the  beneficed  clergy,  large  Turns  for  the  pretend- 
ed occafiony  of  the  holy  fee.     If  the  money  which  accrued 
to  the  king  from  this  tax  had  been  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  ftate,  it  would  have  been  fome  fatisfadtion  to  the  na- 
tion.    But  they  had  the  vexation  to  fee  it  vainly  fquandered  Theempc- 
away,  in  the  reception  of  the  emperor,  who  was  come  to  i^^^^ 
vifit  the  king  his  uncle.     His  defign  was  to  perfuade  him  to  m.  Parii. 
'break  the  truce  with  France.     But  how  urgent  foever  be 
might  be,  it  was  impoiSble  to  bring  John  to  this  rupture. 
However,  to  foften  in  fome  meafure  his  denial,  the  king 
made  him  a  prefent  of  five  thoufand  marks^  which  ferved  to 
pay  the  charges  of  his  jourhey. 

Innocent  very  much  fufpeaed  John  would  not  be  pleafcd  The  pope 
with  Langton's  elcdlion,  extorted  by  manifeft  force  and  an  ^e*%l^ 
unprecedented  encroachment.     Indeed  for  fome  time  after  about  the 
the  converfion  of  the  Englifli,  the  popes  chofe  fuch  as  wereeie^^no 
capable  of  well  governing  the  growing  church,  and  general-  ^"^S^**** 

ju  In  cotnaanni  condlio.    AniuJs  cf  ^  The  annals  of  Waverl.  fay,  ^at 

WawH;  an.  iioy,— Coadunatis  mag-  the  king,  foUowing  better  ad vke,  re- 

nibus  terrae  apud  Oxenford,  de  alTeAftt  leafed  the  clergy  £x>m  it.     But  after* 

eorum  cepit  xiii.  partem  catellorum  ho-  wards  he  took  the  thirteenth  pare  of 

minum  todiu  Angliae.  An.  Margan^  p«  all  the  goods  in  general,   of  ^ofe  that 

14.    This  parliament  wat  held  in  Fe-  held  by  knighc*s  feivice. 
l>raary.     M,  Parit;, 

Ee3  Ij 
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ly  Italians,  becaufe  there  were  but  few  ecclefiafticjcs  in  Ene- 
land  qualified  for  that  high  ftati6n.  But  ever  fince  archbt* 
(hop  Theodorus,  who  was  the  laft  fent  from  Rome,'  the 
popes  had  never  pretended  to  choofe  the  archbiftiops,  without 
.  the  confent  of  the  kings.  They  were  fatisficd  with  confirm- 
ing the  efe£lions,  and  obliging  the  archbifhops  to  come  and 
demand  the  pall  at  Rome,  ^ince  the  conqueft,  they  had 
not  fo  much .  as  nulled  the  eledion  of  an  archbiihop.  And 
therefore  to  mollify  the  king,  and  induce  him  the  more  calm* 
ly  to  overlook  this  encroachment.  Innocent  wrote  him  the 
following  letter,  which  for  its  fingularity  deferves  to  be  in- 
ferted. 

Pope  Iknocent,  /ai  John  king  (7/ENGtANO, 

Popc^s  letter «    AMONG  the  riches  that  mortals  prize  as  the  nioft 

Adlpub?*  **  valuable,    and  defire  with  the  greateft"  earneftneft, 

t.  r.  p.  i'39,  **  it  is  our  opinion  that  pure  gold  and  precious  ftones  hold 

M.  Paris,     «  the  firft  rank.     Though  we  are  perfuaded  your  royal  ex- 

p.  »23.       (c  excellence  has  no  want  of  fuch  things,  we  have  thought 

*'  proper  to  fend  you,  as  a  mark  of  our  good  will,  fo^r  rings 

**  fet  with  ftones.     We  beg  the  favour  you  .would  confider 

*'  the  myfteries  contained  in  their  form,  their  m^ter,  their 

*^  number,  and  their  colour,  rather  than  their  value.   Their 

**  roundnefs  denotes  eternity,  which  having  neither  beginning 

*'  nor  end,  ought  to  induce  you  to  tend  without  ceafmg  from 

"  .earthly  things  to  heavenly,  and  from  things  temporal  to 

"  things  eternal.    The  number  four,  which  is  a  fquare,  fig- 

•*  nifies  firmnefs  of  mind,  not  to  be  fliaken  by  adverfity,  nor 

•    ♦«  elevated  bv  profperity,  but  always  continuing  in  the  fame 

**  ftate.     Tnis  is  a  perfection  to  which  yours  will  not  fail 

**  to  arrive,  when  it  (Hall  be  adorned  Wiih  the  Spur  cardinal 

**  virtues,  juftice,  fortitude,  prudence,  and  temperance.  The 

'         *^  firft  will  be  of  fervice  to  you  in  judgments,  the  fecond  in 

**  adverfity,  the  third  in  dubious  cafes,  the  fourth  in  profpe- 

♦*  rity.     By  the  gold  is  fignified  wifdom.    But  as  gold  is  the 

*'  moft  precious  of  metals,  wifdom  is  of  all  endowments  the 

•*  moft  excellent,  as  the  prophet  witneiTes  in  thefe  words, 

^*  The  fpirit  of  wifdom  fhall  reft  upon  him:  and. indeed, 

^'  thefe  is  nothing  more  requifite  in  a  fovereign.     Accord- 

*v  ly,  Solomon,  that  pacifick  king,  only  aflced  of  God  wif- 

'*  dom,   to  enable  him  to  well  govern  his  people*     The 

*'  green  colour  of  the  emeratd  denotes  faith,    the  cicarnefs 

**  of  the  faphire,  hope,    the  rednefs  of  the  ruby,  charity, 

♦*  gnd  the  colour  ot  the  topaz,  'good  works,  concerning 

■      '«  which 
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•^  which  our  Saviour  i^d»  let  your  light  fo  fhinc  before  men, 
**  that  they  may  fee  your  good  works.  Jn  the  emerald  >- 
**  therefore  you  have,  what  j^ou  are  to  believe,  in  the  fa- 
**  phire  what  you  afe  to  hope,  in  the  ruby  what  your  are  to 
**  love,  and  in  the  topaz  what  you  are  to  pradiife,  to  the  end 
**  you  may  proceed  from  virtue  to  virtue,  till  you  come  to 
**  the  vifion  of  the  God  of  gods  in  Sion." 

It  is  diificult  to  guefs  the  drift  of  this  myfterious  letter,  Thf  pope 
whether  it  was  a  witty  conceit  of  the  pope's,  or  an  intima-  J^!*^^ 
tion  to  the  king,  that  he  would  need  all  the  virtues  repre- ^^ngtonfor 
fented  by  the  rings,  to  withftand  his  attacks.     However  tihisafc*>Wfliop. 
be,  left  John  fliould  miftake  his  meaning,  he  fent  hiii)  (bon  ^*  ^""» 
after>  a  more  intelligible  brief  *,  exhorting  him  to  own  car- 
<linal  Langton  for  archbifbop  of  Canterbury.     He  reprefent- 
cd  to  him,  that  he  was  a  n^^tive  of  England,  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  churdh,    and   learn,ed  in  all  the  fciences.     More- 
over, he  afTured  bim,  his  exemplary  life  and  chridian  virtues 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  England,   for  fpirituaJ,    as. 
ills  prudei^ce  and  pplitical  virtues  would  be  for  temporal  con- 
cerns.    However,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  make  Langton's  Heenj*iiit 
clf<aion  depend  on  the  good  pleafure  of  the  king,  nor  ^"bmit^JJJ?"^" 
it  to.hj^  examination,  in  another  letter  he  feat  his  commands  ium. 
to  the  monies  of  St.'  Augu(liae*s,  and  the  fufFragan  biihops  of 
Canterbury,  to  receive  the  cardinal  for  their  metropolitan. 


^.  It  mud  be  obferved,  the  apoftop- 
•cal  lettert  are  of  two  forts.  Some  are 
cajlcfl  brie&y  becanle  comprised  m  a 
coippeiKHoua  ^afvi  of  vtritingi  iuad  «r« 
ieajcd  on  wax  only,  cum  annnllo  pifca- 
<ons,  that  is,  ^th  the  iipprcfiton  of  a 
fig^ringv  which  the  Romania  atv  To 
wcji^  a^  to  believe  to  I^  the  fcal  of  St. 
Peter  the  fi(hcrmaij.  The  other-  fort 
are  callea  bulls,  from  the  leaden  bulli 
haaging  thereon.  Bulla  is  thoagbt  a- 
Biosg  the  flvicientti  t9' bq  a.  gpWfa 
^dgp,  ^'hiU)»  Krfonf  th^  triuipphed 
over  their  eneitnics,  wore  on  their  breai^s 
like  a  medal,  and  it  came  afterwards  to 
figfify  a!4ecd«  inArvment»  or  wfitiiig^ 
defcribed  on  parchment  or  vellum,  with 
a  piece  of  lead  hanging  thereto  by 
a  ftiingt  and  fach  writing  is  called  a 
buHj  from  the  lead  annexed  to  it.  On 
this  piece  of  lead,  the  heads  of  th^  two. 
apoftles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  im- 
preficd  from  the  papal  feil^  which  being 
a/Hxed  to  the  pope's  letten,  thry  aie 
Aid  to  be  completely  finiOied.  And  bet 
^aule  they  casried  the  papal  thunder  of 


excommanication  alon^  vHth  themr  Sot 
nonpayment  of  the  pope's  dues,  they 
became  •  terror  to  'weak  people  fvr 
fofne  ages*  til],  atleag|th»  from  their 
.  frequent  den^ands,  the^  fulminations 
were  turned  into  ridicule.  And  as  they 
were  called  bull  beggars,  they  were 
ufed  as  words  of  fcorn  and  contempt^ 
to  frighten  children  with.  Eubeniut 
Cherubinushasmadeacolle£lion(i63S) 
of  thefe  bulls  in  fix  folios,  which  gives 
a  full  view  of  the  wonderful  craft  of. 
the  hierarchy,  in  nii-iing  fuch  a  ftruc- 
tare  of  power  and  iniquity  to  itfelf, 
which  none  can  pull  down  but  the  al-' 
mighty  hsiad  of  .God  .alone.  For  therC' 
in  we  fee  the  churp h  of  Rome  almoft 
in  its  bcijinning,  how  it  reared  itfelf  by 
degrees  on  papal  balls,  and  how  the 
wisalc  parts  of  the  building  have  bcea 
fioce  ftrengtheaed  by  the  cunaing  of 
the  fcvcral  undertakers,  the  pope  and 
his  cardinals.  PufFcndorf  made  a  good 
u&  of  this  ooUe£tioa  in  hit  infirMhiaion 
to  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  ParefgoA, 
jur.  can.  p.  jji. 

E  e  4  As 


The  king 
drives  the 
monk*  of  St, 
Angaftine 
out  of  their 
mcnafteiy. 
M.  Parit. 
Knigbtoa, 


He  writes  ■ 
ftarp  letter 
to  the  pope. 
M.  Pans, 
p.  W4. 


Tlif  pope*! 
anfwer. 
Aft.  Pab. 
t.  I.  p.  143- 
M.  Pvis, 
p.  ZH. 
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As  foon  as  John  was  informed  of  the  tranfa^lions  at 
Rome,  he  ft;]l  into  an  inconceivable  furv.  He  accufed  the , 
monks  of  St.  Auguftine*9  of  deceiving  him,  as  well  in  the 
third,  as  in  the  firil  el^cljon,  and  rcfolved  to  be  revenged  of 
them.  To  that  end  h^  fent  two  knights,  who,  entering  the 
monaftery  with  drawn  Ayords,  commanded  the  monks,  in 
the  king  s  name«  to  avoid  the  place  forthwith,  unlefs  they 
woyld  have  their  monaftery  burnt  about  their  ears,  and  like«^ 
wife  to  depart  the  kingdom  within  three  d^ys.  So  terrible  a 
threat  frightened  the  monks  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  without 
the  Teaft  reply,  they  withdrew  into  Flanders,  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Berlin,  and  other  neighbouring  monafterics.  But  this 
revenge  not  prpcuring  hira  all  the  fatisfa^ion  he  required,  he 
thought  by  vigoroufly  exerting  himfelf,  he  (hould  bring  the? 
pope  to  revoke  what  was  done.  In  this  belief,  he  wrote  In^ 
nocent  a  very  (harp  letter,  *^  upbraiding  hira  with  his  inju- 
*'  rious  annuljing  the  canonical  eleftion  of  the  bilhop  of  Nor- 
"  wich,  without  having  the  Icaft  pretence  for  it.  More** 
■*'  over,  he  complained  of  his  caufihg  to  be  elefted  by  vio- 
**  lence,  and  contrary  to  all  manner  of  right,  a  perlbn  edu- 
**  cated  in  France,  an  entire  ftrangcr  to  him,  and  who  hai 
**  always  held  a  ftrift  correfpondence  with  his  enemies."  He 
added,  "  this  encroachment  was  direftly  contrary  to  the  pre- 
**  rogatives  of  his  crown,  from  which  he  was  relblved  never 
"  to  depart,  nor  from  the  eleftion  of  the  bi(hop  of  Norwich, 
'^  Then  he  plainly  told  him,  if  the  fatisfadion. he  demand- 
*^  ed  was  denied,  he  would  break  off  all  intercourfe  with 
"  Rome,  which  was  of  no  fmall  confequence,  fince  it  war 
"  certain,  the  holy  fee  received  more  money  from  Englan4 
^^  than  from  any  other  chriftian  ftate,  and  for  that  reafon, 
'*  greater  regard  ought  to  be  paid  the  king  of  Englahd  than 
**  any  prince  whatfoever.  He  concluded  with  faymg,  there 
^^  were  prelates  enough  in  the  kingdom  qualliied  to  govern 
"  the  church,  and  therefore  it  was  tiot  neceffary  to  have 
'*  recourfe  to  the  popes,  if  they  fo  manifeftly  abufe.q  ihcir  au- 
**  ^hority.*' 

Innocent  had  not  undertaken  this  affair,  to  defift  from  it  on 
the  king's  bare  expoftulation.  He  returned  a  very  mild  an- 
fwjErr  in  appearance,  though,  in  the  main,  it  wa$  more  pro* 
per  to  irritate  than  appeaic  him.  "  He  begins  with  blaming 
*•  John  for  anfwering  his  humble  and  kind  letter  in  fo  rough 
**  a  manner,  that  he  feemed  rather  ;o  defign  to  affront  him 
^'  than  require  the  reafons  of  his  condudt.  Then  he  pro* 
"  ceeds,  to  extoll  the  meJ-its  of  cardinal  Langton,  affuring 
*'  he  was  a  prelate  of  a  great  uudcrftanding,  and  profound 

**  learningi 
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*'  learning,  and  one  that  had  long  ftudied  at  the  untverfitv 
**  of  Paris,  where  be  had  taken  his  degree  of  do<ftor  of  di- ' 
^  vinity.  He  adds,  that  John  was  in  the  wrong  to  complain, 
*^  iince  the  confent  of  princes  was  not  requifice  at  elections 
**  aiade  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope  :  that  however,  out  of  pure 
^^  condefcenfion,  he  had  fent  two*  monks  to  inform  him  of  it, 
*<  who  by  contrary  winds  were  detainded  at  Boulogne.     In 
**  fine,  after  trying  to  prove  Langton's  eledion  agreeable  to' 
^^  the  canons,  he  reprefents  to  him.   that  Henry  ll.  his  fa- 
''\  iher,  and  Richard  his  brother,  had  renoupced  the  right  of 
^<  nominating  bifhops  and  abbots ;   and  therefore  without 
^'  meddling  with  clefiions,  he  ought  to  receive,  without  ex- 
^f  amination,  the  prelates  judged  by  the  church  capable  of 
^'  dire£Hng  the  fpi ritual  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  concludes 
*<  with  this  notable  threat,  that  fiibmiffion  to  him  would  be 
"  more  for  his  advantage  than  an  obftinate  refinance  againft  ' 
"  God  and  his  church,  in  a  caufc  for  which  the  blefled  Tho-  ' 
**  mas  Becket  fhed  his  blood."     Thefe.laft  words  were  ter- 
rible to  a  prince,  whofe  father  had  fuiFered  fo  much  on  the 
like  occafion.   But  John,  fi^r  from  bein^  frightened,  refolved,  . 
on  the  contrary,  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours,  and  run  all  . 
hazards,  to  free  himfelf  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Rome. 

The  pope's  letter  was  quickly  followed' by  an  order  to  the     1 208. 
bifliops  of  London,   Ely,  and  Worcefter,,  to  pcrfuade  the  ^^^'v— ^ 
king  to  fub'mit  to  the  orders  of  the  chui-ch^  and,  if  they'  found  '^j*  P®J* 

_  f  "  ii'i  t  'i'^^    orders  uircs 

him  contumacious,  to  put  the  kingdom  under  an  mterdict.  bidiops  tp 
The  bifliops  thus  commiflioned  by  the  pope,  being  obliged  interdiathe 
to  obey  him,  acquainted  the  king  with  his  holinefs's  order§,  JS'^^^J^ 
and  entreated  him  to  avoid  by  uibmiiSbn  a  fcandal  ^bich  ^  | '      '. 
would'  fall  nolefs  on  his  fubje£ts  than  on  himfelf.     But  the  M.  Paris, 
kic^  remained  inflexible*  .  He  fwore  '',     that  if  the  kingdom  IJf***"  ^*** 
was  intcrdided,  he  would  forthwith  fend  all  the.ecclefiafticks  thrcatem^ 
to  fcek  their  fubftftance  at  Rome,  and  put  out  the  eyes,  and  cJcrgy. 
cut  pff  the  ears  and  nofes  of  all  the  Roman  priefts,  that  (hould  ^«  P*''^, 
be  found  in  his  dominions.     Then  he  commanded  the  three 
pi;e!ates  to  depart  his  prefence.     Hii  paifion,  which  wasal-  Infolence  of 
ready  very  violent^  was  ftill  increafed  by  the  infolence  o^Jl*^"*'* 
$imon  Langton,  b'rcjther  of  the  cardinal,  who  infultingly  Brad^ 
preQed  him  to  ow(i  hjs  brother  for  archbifhdp.     The  king, 
tifed  with  his  importunities,  told  him  it  was  very  ftrange  an 
Ehglifhnian  Ihould  pfefs  him  to  renounce  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.     To  which  Langton  infolently  replied  nothing 
could  be  done  in  his  behalf,  unlc^fs  he  would  wholly  throw 
jiimfelf  upon  his  brother's  mercy. 

7  ByGod*»twtb,  (hlsufualoath.}    M.Paris. 

The 
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1^08.      ,  The  laft  year,  John  had  a  fan  by  Ifabclla  of  Angou-, 
»j— i--y--J  leme,  to  whom   he  gave  the  name  of  Henry  *.     And   thi^, 
jTcnryanS    year  the  oueeil    brought  into    the  world    anoUie'r    called 
^^^"^       feithard.  ■ 

M.Parit.         Mean  time,  the  three  prelates,  v^ho  had  already  addrefle(|. 
The  inter-    th^  king,    finding  they,  could  npt  prevail,    pronounced   9^ 
ua!J^^'     H'^S*  the  ■  fentencci  of  interdiil  upon  the  whole  kingdom/ 
M.Paris,     and  retired  beyond  fea.     Immediately  divine  fervice  ceafe^i 
M.Weft.     iA  ^1  the  churches,  and  the  facraments  were  no  longer  ad-_ 
Heminrf^'  ipinifiered,   except  to*  infants  and  dying  perfons.     rublidc; 
pfayers,  aiid  airfecclefiafiical  functions  were  laid  alide.  The 
church-yvds  were  fhutup^  and  the  bpdiesof  the  dead  throwi^^ 
ifUp  ditches  like  dogs,  without  any  prieft  dai:ing  or  beings 
willing  to  aiEft  at  the  funer^s.   It  might  juftly  be  demanded, 
why  the  people  Ihould  fufF^r  fpr  the  fauU  of  their  foyereign^ 
apa  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  alledge  a  realon  found- 
ed  OIL  juftice  or  equity.    But  the  policy  of  Roi^e  reauireid,^ 
tliat  tne  fubjeflts  fhould  be  liable  to  puni/hment,  to  the  end . 
that  confiderine  tlieir  king  as  the  fole  caufc  of  their  ^vils, 
th^y  misfit  be  tK^  looner  incline^  to  force  him  to  fubmit  to  . 
tl}c.  pope**  yoke.     It  was  rqquifue  ^nerefore  to  fow  diflenfion  j 
between  the  king   and   tjhe  peQplcj^  ^iij  order  to,  tie  up  his  * 
,  hands  £r<^m  renfting.     And  inde?d^  it  i4  evident,  kings  have  " 
^  \     ./  po  piore  power  than  pjiiya-te^  ^cffons,.  when  deferted.  by  their  • 
fubjeii?.     Acgord.ingly  tne   popes^    >yhQ  intended  to  ftretch  j 
their  autjiori^y,  have  j^enqrally^takqn'a  timf  of '(iifcord  tetiirecn  * 
the  people  anfl    thciffove reigns.     If /ometimes  they  fiaye^ 
Ipiincned  out  at;  unfeafpnable.  Jun^ures,  tljey  have,  for  flie'^ 
wifftt  parr,  found  their  pretended  .authority  to,  be  little   re-/ 
•'  ;^        gard^d^     Of  th^s  y/^  .{|ia1l  fee  a  renjajk^ble  inilance  uijithe'* 
.•    ;        fequQl.of  this  very^rpign^'  *-. 

Tb^loRg's       The  pope  s  rigpur  .Was  i,nfufl}cien^  to  br^qg  th^  king  to,  a"! 
icfrt-ity       con^gliance.  '  O^  the  contrary,  Jph;i,  finding  the  covirt  of  * 
irpon  tire.    J^onie  Jiacl  thrown  off  all   regard  for  him,,.rerolved  ijd  a^^/ 
M.  Paris,     w.'th  the  fame  haughtinef^,  and  mak?.  the  "pope  know,  Ije 
>^^J'VV4vcrKwa5.able.tp  withftand  hini.     Purfuarit  to  this  rcfolution,  be  _ 
coqfifcaited  the  eftatcs  pf  all  the  ecclefiaftlcks  who  obeyp^^  I 
the  interdidi, ,  ancl  fent  orders  t^  th^  (^eriffs^  to  m^ke  en- 
quiry ;^fte.r  them,  aRd   expel  thiem,  the  l^in^dpm.     Bfit,  tfte  ' 
(hcriffs'  perceiving  thpy  could  not.  execute  the  king^s.ordei-Sj^  * 
without  ufxng  great  vjolcnce,  durfl  *  not,  pyfli  matters  fo  far.  \ 
So  that,  nptwithftandirig  the  king'^  int^htion,  none  werit^' 
out  of  the  klngdorn,  but  fuch.  as  having.  ;oo  zcaloufly  eP 
poufed  thrf  pope's  quarrel,  chofe  rather   tp  go  into  vqIuiv:  ^ 
»  He  was  Lpro  at  WincJvcftcr,  Oitobtrf  i^  i;to;, 
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tary  baxdfbment,  than  remain  expofed  io  the  king's  kidig* 
nation.     However,  ith^y  who  ftaid  were  in  no  better  cir- 
cumftailces :    outrages  were  daily  cpauniucd  upqn   the|o> 
for  which  t^bey  could  find  no  redrefs  from  the  -magiftratcS)  ] 

who  always  fent  theni  to  the  pope  forjuftiee. 

ji9  in  thofe  <^ays  there  was  fcarce  a  prieft  but  yirhatkept  M.  i^iro, 
k  concubine,  the  king,'  under  pretence  of  caufing  the  ^*- ^/wiferL ' 
nons  of  the  couAcil  to  be  pbferved>  ordered  all  tbeir  con*     *         .  i 
cubihes  to  be  imprifoned,  who  wer^  forced  to  pay  m^t  fioea  *" 

for  their  Tiberty.    Among  the  great  number  of  ec^petUftipk^  i* 

in  the  kingdom,  t^ere  were  ibme,  lyho,  notwitbl^^U^dio^.tbue.  - ',. 

ipterdii^,  adminiAered  the  facranients^  But  as  they  wpce.in-: 
ceiTaritly  expofed  to  the  infults  oif  the  zealots,  the  king  took 
them  under  his  protection,  and  ordered  (uch  as  ftould  do 
them  any  outrage,  to  be  hanged  upon  the  next  tree.  The 
pope  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this^  but  he  excommunicato 
all  who  difobeyed'  the  interdi^,  qf  executed  the  king'3  t>rdera«  • 
Such  was  the  wretched  (late  of  the  peopV  of  England.  Tbofe 
that  were  faithful  to  their  (oveiepgn*  ^U  under  the  pope's 
cenfures,  and  the  king  took  care  to  perf^cute  thofe  who  fub- 
roltted  to  the  orders  of  Rome. 

^hilft  the  king4om  was'  in  this  fad  ftcuation,  Henry,  bro-     1209. 
ther  o^  Otho  tHe  emperor,  came  to  king  John,  in  the  be*  v«— v"««^ 
ginning  of  the  year.  lapg.    The  defign  of  his  journey  was  John  fco^ 
to  demand  for  the  emperor  his  brother  .aai  aid.  of  money,  ""^^^y  J**  ^- 
which  the  king  liberaliy  granted  him,  though  he  was  him^^  ^Tmi. 
felf  in  extreme  want  ?.  1. 1.  p.  1$^ . 

The  calamities  of  the  EngliO^  moved  neither  the  king  nox  John  icvicf  . 
the  pope.     They  both  contmucd  infjexible,  each  re(b}|ring ^  great  ar- 
to  fun  all  hazards  rather  than  yield  to  his  adverfary.     How-  ^y^  J*^" 
ever,  John  was  not  without  his  uiieafiijef?.     Indeed,  be  did  againft 
not  fear  the  pope's  thunders  with  lefpecls  tp  fpirituak.    But  Scotland. 
he  could  not  fee  without  great  concern,   thegcncrality  of  *^J"|J''?°- 
the  people  inclined  to  cl^e  court  of  Rome.     Thisobferva- |^*^^[ 
tfon  infpiring  him  with  a  dread  that,  fponCT  or  later,  fome 
plot  would  he  formed  s^ainft  him,  he  thought  proper  to  pre- 
vent the  defigns  of  his  enerhies  by  raifirtg  an  army.     For  a 
pretence,  he  complained  that  the  king  ofScotland,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  Lincoln,  had  married-  one  of  his  daughters 
to  the  carl  of  Boulogne,  without  his  confent.    It  was  eafy 
to  /orefee  that  a  prince^  who  had  fuffered  lb  many  pro* 
vinces  in  France  to  be  taken  without  any  refiftance,  did 
not  intend  vigoroully  to  profccute  ii  \^2Lr  upon  fo  flight  an. 
occalion.    Accordingly  he  contented'  himfelf  with  the  king 
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of  Scotland's  ofFer  to  gire  htm  fifteen  thouraiid  marks  and 
u-^^^"^  his  two  daughters  in  hbiVage.  In  his  return  from  the  nor- 
Hc  grants  a  them  ■  frontiers,  where  he  had  led  his  army,  he  ordered  all 
Eigo?  *tbe  hedges  to  »bc  cut  down,  and  the  ditches  to  be  fiHed 
Scotland,  throughout  his  forefts,  that  the  deer  might  have  liberty  to 
Aa.  Pttk.  f^ed  ©very  where.  In  all  likelihood,  the  people  of  thofe 
Hechamfes P^*^^  hiving  too  Openly  declared  for  the  pope,  he  had  a 
ghenotthern  mind  to  punifli  them  for  it  *.  Perhaps  too,  he  defigned  to 
cwintie*.  fliew  the  i*cft  of  his  fubjefts,  that  in  like  cafe  he  would  not 
want  means  to  chaftife  them.  When  he  came  to  Nor- 
thampton •,  he  was  met  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who^  fear- 
ing he  intended  to  carry  the  war  into  his  country,  made  hafte 
to  present  him  by  his  fubmiflion.  The  prince  accompa- 
nied the  king  as  far  as  Woodftock,  where  he  did  him  ho- 
mage **.-'■ 

The  continuation  of  the  interdid  was  a  clear  evidence 
to  the  king,  that  the  pope  had  no  defign  to  defift  from  his  , 
pretenfions,  but  would  ufe  fttll  more  violent  methods.  Where- 
fore,   he  judged  it-  requifite  to  take  care  before- hand,  to 
fcri?en  himfell  from  his  thunders.     Nothing  feemed  to  him 
more  proper  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the  court  of  Rome ' 
than  to  caufe   his  vafTals  to  renew  their   homage  *.     He 
hoped  td  iecure  them  by  that  bond,  and  rcftrain  them  from 
too  readily  joining  with  the  court  of  Rome.  ' 
.... „..-j,     '     Mean  while,  the  pope  perceiving,   the  interdict,  which 
excomipuni-  had  nov^  continued  above  a  year,  did  not  anfwer  his  ex- 
S^P  •  •      pedations,  refolved  at  length,  to  pronovince  upon  John  the 
p.Us!**^     fentcnc^  of  excommunication,    and  committed    the  publi- 
cation thereof  to  certain  biihops  ^    But  as  theie  prelates  had 
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The  king 


b  This  year  alto  the  king  iflfued  a 
proclatnatioii  at  Bri^oi, '  forbiding  the 
taking  of  ail  forts  of  feathered  game 
.  throughout  England.  M.  Weft. .  M. , 
Puis.  Which  was  thfc  "firft  edift  of 
the  kind  made 'by  any  king  before^  as 
Tjrrel obfcrves,  b,  vii.  p^.  739*. 

c  Where  he  icmovcd  his  exchequer, 
af^crMichaelinas,  becaufe  the  London- 
ers had  diiobhged  him.     M.  Palis.  " 

d.  Art  uniQcky  accident  happened  at 
this  time,  which  was  a  great  prejudice 
to  Ox'ord,  am!  fcrves  to  (how  the  tfou- 
ri/hing  condition  bf  the  univetfity  in 
tho;':^  (lay.  A  certain  derlL  biving 
by  chaTiCC  killed  a  woman^  made  his 
^fc.ir".  T'l'.r  mayor  coming  to  bis 
iodgina:,  fn^Miri  three  other  cJiJfkJ  that 
lived  in  t.^ic    fivan  houfe  winch  they 


had  hired  together.  Thcfc  being  feie- 
ed,  were  a  fiew  days  after,  by  the  king*  j  • 
order,  barged  up  in  contempt  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  liberty  j  upon  whidi  near 
three  thuuiand  fcholais  left  that  univer* 
ffty,  fomc  going  to  Cambridge,  others 
to  Reading.  M.  Paris.  M.  Weft.  , 

«  He  made  all  the  freeholders  in 
England^  from  twelve  years  old  and 
upwards/  renew  thejr  homage.  The 
teafon  of  his  doing  it,  was ,  that .  be 
daily  feared  the  pope  fliould  eicom* 
inunicate  him,  and  abfolve  his  fub- 
fc&s  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
M.  Paris. 

f  London,  f  ly,  and  W^ceftcTy  wh<» 
were  to  have  it  puMiihed  e\'ery  Spnday 
and  hoiidjy'in  il!  the  chQ/che^thrdu^- 
out  £n|^>and.^.  A{.  I'aris. 
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Bill  a  great  regard  for  the  king,  they  did  not  thiok  fit  to 
execute  their  orders  with  that  readinefs  the  pope  defired. 
However,  the  news  of  the  king's  excommunication  was  (b 
ipread  over  the  kingdom,  that  not  a  man  was  ignorant  of 
it,  though  the  fentence  was  not  yet  publifhed.  The  arch-  m.  Parii. 
deacon  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer, 
having  notice  of  it,  quitted  his  office  without  leave,  alledg- 
ing,  his  confcieficc  would  not  fuffisr  him  to  ferve  an  ex- 
communicated prince.  This  proceeding  coft  him  dear. 
The  king,  provoked  at  his  difrefpeA,  ordered  him  to  be 
confined  in  a  dofe  prifon,  where  it  is  affirmed,  his  death 
was  haftened  by  violent  means  t,  ' 

This  inftance  of  the  king's  fevcrity  was  not  capable  ofHeiiiinp^f- 
preventing  Hugh  de  Wells,   lately  clefted  biOiop   of  Lin-  «i  upon  by 
coin,   from  wounding  the  king    in  a  more  fenfible  part.  J^*^  **"**** '^ 
Thts  prelate  having  obtained  leave  to  be  confecrated  by  the  j^^Jj^ 
archbiihop  of  Roan,  inftead  of  going  to  Normandy,  went  p.  229. 
dircdly  to  Rome  **,  where  he  received  confecration  at  the 
hands  of  cardinal  Langton.     Had   he  been  in  the  king*s 
power,  he  would,  doubdefs,  have  been  no  more  fpared  than 
the  archdeacon  of  Norwich.     But  the  king,  as   he  could 
do  nothing  elfe,   was  content  with  feizing  his  revenues  *. 
The  prelate  was  unconcerned,  plainly  forefeeing  that  the 
king  would  be  obliged  in  the  end  to  fubmit  to   the  pope, 
whereas  bv  dilbbeying   his  holinp(s,  he  was  in  danger  of' 
loftng  his  oifhoprick  ^. 

The  excommunication  made  no  impreffion  on  the  king,  1210. 
who  ftill  remained  unmoved.  Befides,  as  the  fentence  y— ,^-,_f 
was  not  yet  publiflied,  and  ienorance  might  be  pleaded,  the  John  UaOs 
greateft  part  of  the  nobility  ftUl  adhered  to  their  prince ',  "^^"^(^"J^n^ 
withftanding  his  excommunication.  Nay,  he  was  not  with-  m.  Paris.  ' 
out  hopes,  that  the  fentence  was  only  a  penal  threatening  An,WaTe»l. 
which  might  be  revoked,  upon  his  fhewing  fome  fteadinefs. 
However,  as  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  depend  upon 

C  A  leaden  cope  was  putapoohim^  fioaen  to  Canterbury,  toflneettheblih* 

with   the  pteflure  of  which,  an4  for  opt  of  London,   £iy,  and  Worcefler, 

want  of  visuals,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  who  came  to  treat  of  a  vecoociiiation 

M.  Paris.  between  him  and  Langton  }  but  whcA 

b  He  went  only  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  matters  were  nearly  adiuAed,  the'tieary 

Pontigny,  where  Langton  then  tefided.  broke  ofF,  and  ib  nothing  was  brought 

See  Tyrrcl,  vol.  TIL  to  a  condufion.     See  Ann.  WaverL 

t  Hugh  was  alfo  chancellor,  but  the  1  All  the  great  men  t:li  the  kingdom 
king  deliver«l  the  feal  to  Walter  de  attended  him  at  Windfor  this  year,  act- 
Gray,  and  made  him  chancellor.  M,  withftanding  he  was  excommunicated* 
'  Paris.  M.  Paris. 

k  Thu  year  the  king  fen't  commif* 

X  that, 
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I2IO.    &at,  he  kvied  a  great  army,  well  knowing,  nothing  was 

C>^— J  more  capable  of  breaking  the  pope's  meafures,  than  to  be 

always   well-armed.    Some  commotions   in   Ireland  were 

made  the.  occafion    and    pretence  for  this  armament,"  the 

charges  hereof  were  paid  By  the  Jews,  not  vohmtorily, 

but  by  a  feizure  of  their  efie£ts  °>.  John  himfelf  embarking 

with  his  army,  fafely  arrived  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  met 

by  above  thirty  petty  princes,  who  came  to  fwear  fealty  to 

him  \     AittT  receiving  their  homage,  he  marched  againft 

the  king  of  Connaught,  authof  of  the  difturbances  that  had 

brought  him  into  Ireland.    This  prince  being  taken  prifoner 

in  a  battle,   the  war  was   happily  ended,  and  the  whole 

ifland  reduced  to  the  king's  obedience  as  tormcrly,   .  Before 

^i^a-     he  returned,  John  caufed  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England 

bUflies  there  to  be  eftabliuied  for  the  future  in  Ireland,  and  made  the 

Enitnd  *^  ^''hop  of  Notwich  his  jufticiary  •.     It  was    cxpedled    in 

M.  Paris.    England,  that  at  his  return  the  army  would  be  difbanded. 

But,  to  have  a  pretence,  to  keep  it  flill  on  foot,  he  quar- 

He  tixei     '■elled  with  the  printe  of  Wales.    In  the  mean  time,  as  mO- 

the  clergy,    ^^y  was   Wanted  for  the    maintenance    of  the  troops,  he 

impofed,  by  his  own  authority,   a  tax  of  a  hundred  thou- 

iand  marks  upon  the  eftatcs  of  the  ecclefiafticks  p.     After 

which,  he  marched  againft  the  Welfli,  and  compelled  them 

to  deliver  twenty  eight  hoftages. 

jj^jj^        The  meafures  taken  by  John  to  render  himfelf  formida- 

t    -      ^  ble,  created  no  fmall  uneaflnefs   in  the  pope,  who  could 

The  pope     not  bear  to    fee  the  king's   inflexibility.     He  perceived,   it 

feiids  two     was  equally  dangerous  to  the  holy  fee  to  give  over  the  con- 

IntoEnglaad.  ^^^  ^^  ^°  profecutc  it  any  farther,  uncertain  of  the  iflue. 

M.Paris..    And  indeed,  it  might  be  of  great  confequence,  even  with 

refped  to  other  ftates.     Before  he  came  to  any  refolutton 

in  this  matter.  Innocent  fent  two  nuncios  into  England, 

a  M.  Paris  (ays,  the  Jews  of  both  fizty  thoufand  marks.    Ann.  Waverl. 

lezfis  were  feiz«d  all  over  England,  and  "  Above  twenty,   fays    M.  Paris, 

cruelly  treated,    till  they  would  ran-  ibid.     He  drove  out  of  the  kingdojn 

fom  themlelves  according  to  the  king*s^  'Hugh  de  Lacy  ear!  of  ITlf^er,  and  took 

pfeafure.    Among  the  i\ft,  a  Jew  at  Carrickfcr^gus  caftle.    Ann.  Margan, 

Briftol,  though  cruelly  tormented,  re-  T.  Wikes. 

fufing  to  ranfom  himfelf,   the    king  o   John  de  Grey,   who  canfed  the 

•rdered,    that  his  tormenters    (hould  money  to  be  coined  of  the  fame  weight 

crery  day  pull  out  one  of  his  cheek  and  ficenefs  as  in  England ;  that  the 

,                   teeth,  till  he  would  pay  down  ten  thou-  like  money  might  be  common  in  both 

land  marks.  ,  Accordingly  they  pulled  kipgdoms.,.  M.    Paris,   Be  left  there 

out  feven  in  as  many  days,  but  on  the  William  Marefcall,  as  lieutenant.  Aan. 

eighth  day  he  relented,  and  fo  with  the  Waverl. 

lofs  of  feven  teeth,  parted  with  the  .p  A  hundred  thoufand  pounds^  (ayt 


Jten  thoufand  marks  to  fave  the   reft.      M«  Paris, 
Kteg'John  got  from  the  Jews  about 


under 


nnJer  colour  or  prociruig;  peace  between  the  ting  arid  fits 
clergy.     However,  nbtKing  was  farther  from  his  inCerition| 
than  to  endeavour  a  fedbnciliaVion  which  could  not  but  b^ 
veiy  prguditial  to  htmi     His  fole  aiqi  was  t6  dlfcover  Joiha'j 
dc(tgps^  that  he  might  iate  his  me^fures  acctJrdingly.    The  jbhnmake» 
tw6  riuhcios   teing  arrived.  To  wrought,  oh  the  kingr-tiiat  advances  to. 
atlehgtTi  hfe  yiel^d  fo  Far,  as  to  pFprnife  the  ccclcfuflicta  ^'*"*' *" 
leave  to  return  to  tfieir  chcirches.     He  farther  agreed, .  that  Ji^"^****'' 
cardinal  Langton  Ihould  take  poHe'flioh  of  the  i<5  of  Caq-M.  Paris, 
tcrbury,  and  promifed   that  the  church  of  England  {h6ul<(  A"-  BurtonV 
have  all  the  liberties,  privileges^  and  immunities,  enjoyed  ^'  *^' 
in  the  time  of  Ecfward  the  confeflbr.     One  would  think  fp  They,  are,, 
confideraBle  advances  fhould    have   fatisfied  the    nuncios.  «M*?ty 
And  indeed,  the  ting  gave  up  the  main  point,  in  ofFering^Jj""*^ 
i'o   receive  cardinal  Larigton  as   archbi(Ho^.    ficfides*  thej 
fhould  have  previoufly  mppbfcd,  that  in  an  accommodation, 
it  was  reafonable,  the  pope  and  derey  fiiould  Ukewife  inake    . 
ibme  conceffioris  on  their  part,     l^ut  this  rule  takes  not  place 
in  affairs  where  the  chiircK  is  concerned.     What  flie  calU 
an  accommodation^  is  an  entire  fubmiHion  to  Her  orders^ 
and  a  perfefi  compliance  with  all  her  demands.     We  have 
feen  a  remarkable  inAance  of  this  in  the  aiFaiV  of  Thoma» 
Becket :  and  here  is  another  which  confirms  the  fame  truth^ 
befides  thofe  that  will  appear  in  the  courTe  of  this  hiftory. 
Had  John  fliewn  more  refolution,  or  at  leaft  ftaid  tilf  the 
nuncios  had  of  tbemfelves,  made  thefe  propofals,  and  then 
ieemed  to  accept  them  with  reluftance,  perhaps  there  might 
pof&bly  have  been  a  reconciliation  upon  thefe  terms*  But  he 
had  to  deal  with  pcrfons  more  fubtle  than  himfelf,  and  whofe 
fi>le  aim  was  to  difcover  his   fentiments,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  it  againfl  himfelf.     When  they  faw  he  com- 
plied fo  far,  they  demanded  the  reflitution  of  all  that  was 
taken  from  the  ecclefiafticks,  and  full  reparation  for  the  da- 
mages fuflained  by  them  on  occafion  of  this  controverfy. 
And  becau&  he  would  not  agree  to  this,  which  in  eiFed  who  ex^n». 
^was  impoilible,  the  negotiation  broke  dfF,   and  the  nuncios  J?""'^*'* 
returned  %  after   publifhing  the   king's    excommunication,  m!  Pan^s. 
which  the  bifhops  till  then  declined.  An.  Burtoo* 

The  pope  faw,  by  John's  advances,  that  he  wanted  to  be  P-  ^^^ 
^lear  of  this  affair  at  any  rate.     HemanifefUy  knew,  it  was  •/^g^^'^^ 
only  through  inability  that  he  had  rejeded  the  lafl  article  pope. 
propofed  hmu    As  tnis  pope  was  very  politick  and  had  great 
views>  he  formed  the  proje6lof  reaping  advantages,  before 

«  They  west  lAto  Wal«i» 

uatbought 
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121 1,  unthought  of,  from  this  fame  inability.     But  as  the  diA 

Uiii^^iifcij  covery  of  his  intentions  might  greatly  obftrudt  their. execu- 
lion,  he  carefully  concealed  them,  tul  he   had   forced  the 
difobedient  king  to  caft  himfelf  upon  his  mercy.    Though 
he  had  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the  clergy  of  England's 
reparation,  he  continued  always  to  infift  on  that  article,  in 
order  to  have  occafion  to  carry  things  to  the  point  he  de- 
fired.     He  knew  John  was  not  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
ftill  lefs  by  the  nobility,  who  had  great  caufe  to  complain 
of  him,  and  were  kept  in  obedience,  onlv  by  their  oath  of 
fealty.     He  believed  therefore,  that  to  alienate  entirely  the 
hearts  of  the  Engiifh,  it  was  neceflary  to  break  that  bond 
He  ahfolm  by  which  they  ftill  were  attached  to  their  fovereign.  For  that 
the  Engliih  purpofe,  taking  occafion  from  the  king's  inability,  which  he 
Sthrf**'    was  pleafed  to  Ihrle  rebellion  and  obftinacy,  he  publiflied  a 
allegiance,    bull,  abfolving  John's  fubjeds  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
M,  Pant,     and  enjoining  them  upon  pain  of  excommunication  to  rcfufe 
m' Weft  *    ^'"*       obedience.     This  terrible  blow  had  fo  great  an  ef- 
^'       *     feft,  that  moft  of  the  barons,  oveijoyed  at  having  an  op* 
portunity  to  be  revenged  of  the  king,  began  to  form  fchemes 
_      .       to  place  another  on  the  throne.     Some  hiftorians  even  af- 
p. '232/*     ^"^^  "5>  *^  majority  figncd  an  addrefs  to  the  king  of  France, 
inviting  him  to  England,  and  promifing  to  own  him  for  their 
fovereign, 

1212.  Mean  time,  John,  who  had  no  intelligence  of  their  de^ 
V— ^^.-.^^  figns,  lived  in  a  fecurity  that  aftoniflied  all  the  world.  Far 
Joho  defigDt  from  forefeeing  the  impending  danger,  he  fpent  his  time  in 
to  invAde  entertainments  and  diverfions,  as  if.  he  had  no  affairs  upon 
M.  Parii.  ^^^  hands,  and  the  pope's  bull  was  of  no  confequence.  At 
Kai^aiu^   the  fame  time  the  Welfh,  who  could   never  long  remain 

!|uiet,  making  incurfions  into  the  Englifh  territories^  John 
ell  into  fo  great  a  rage,  that  he  commanded  the  twenty- 
eight  hoftages,  he  had  in  his  power,  to  be  hanged.     After 
which,  as  if  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do,  he  refolved  to  cany 
war  into  their  country  and  utterly  root  them  out.     ' 
Ke  tecfivet      Whilft  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  the  king  of 
intelligence  Scotland  fent  him  notice  of  a  dangerous  confpiracy  forming 
?^-J^^^jjjj  againft  him  in  England.  But  John  imagined  none  would  dare 
li:  Paris.  '  ftif  whilft  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army.  So  without  giving 
the  leaft  heed  to  this  information,  he  continued  his  march  to 
Cheftcr,  with  defign  to  begin  the  war  with  thcWelfli.  Up- 
on his  arrival  at  that  city  he  received  frefli  intelligence  about 
'  the  conTpiracy,  which  was  confirmed  from  fo  many  different 

places  that  he  could  no  longer  doubt.     Then  it  was  that  his 
fecurity  giving  place  to  his  fears,  he  began  to  confider  the 

officers 
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officers  of  his  army  as  fo  many  fccret  enemies  whom  he     1212. 
could  not  truft.     Poflefled  with  this  notion,  he  difmifled  his  u-^-v-^  * 
troops,  and  retired  to  London,  where  he  thousht  himfelf^*"*'*'"^' 
more  fafe  '.     Some  time  after,  his  fears  being^ abated  by  "J*,^^^""*' 
certain  advice  that  the  barons  were  in  no  readinefs  to  exe-  m.  Paris', 
cute  their  defigns,  he  demanded  hoftages  of  them  as  pledges 
of  their  obedience.     There  were  but  few 'that  ventured  to 
deny  him  •,  for  fear  of  being  facrificed  to  his  fufpicions  be- 
fore they  were  in  a  ftate  of  defence.     Indeed  their  meafures 
were  yet  very  uncertain.     If  it  be  true,  that  they  had  ap- 
plied to  the  king  of  France,  that  monarch  had  not  yet  given 
them  any  pofitive  promife.    In  all  appearance  he  had  a  mind 
to  ftay  till  matters  were  more  embroiled,  before  he  openly 
declared  his  intention. 

In  this  place  it  is,  that  Matthew  Paris,  the  hiftorian,  takes  Remark  on 
occafion  to  difplay  the  tyrannical  conduA  of  John  in  very  ^^  ^^*' 
^  black  colours.     He  fays,  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  for  the  john*s 
Englifh,  debauched  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  prime  reign. 
nobility :  baniihed  fomc  the  realm  upon  bare  fufpicions,  and  ^'  ^*™' 
reduced  others'who  were  the  moll  favourably  treated,  to  ex- 
treme poverty  by  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates  and  other 
illegal  pradices.     But  the  fame  remark  is  to  be  made'  here 
that  was  made  elfewhere:  namely,  we  muft  read  with  great 
caution  the  monkifh  hiftorians  when  they  relate  any  thing  in 
which  the  court  of  Rome  was  concerned.     It  is  true,  this 
hiftorian  inveighs  fometimes  very  (harply  againft  the  perfon 
of  Innocent  III.     But  however,  it  is  vifible,  his  aim  was  to 
vindicate  the  pope's  extreme  rigour  to  king  John,     This 
he  could  not  do  more  artfully  than  by  blackening  the  repu-  ' 
tation  of  that  prince,  in  order  to  divert  the  reader's  com- 
paffion. 

Whilft  John  was  anxioufly  waiting  the  iflue  of  his  ene-  The  «- 
mies  plots,  he  met  with  a  mortification  which  troubled  him  ma'^tablc 
very  much,  though  he  pretended  to  flight  it.  Peterde  Pont-'J'jJll^^^^  ' 
fra<£l,    a  hermit,    famous   in    the  kingdom   for   foretelling  M.  Paris, 
things  to  come,  prophefied  pubJickly  that  by  Afcenfion-day  iWd. 
following,  John  fhould  be  depofed,  and   the  crown  tranf- 
ferred  to  another.     The  king  being  informed  of  rt,  fent  for  • 
the  hermit,  who,  in  his  prefcnce,  itood  to  what  he  had  faid, 
whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  prifon  *. 

Mean 

r  He  Aut  Bimlelf  in  Nottingham  confpiracy  againft  him,  retired ;    the 

caftle,  and  hired  foreign  archers  for  his  firft  into  Scotland^  and  the  .latter  into 

defence.   Ann.  Waverl.  France.     M.  Paris. 

«  Evflace  de  Vefciy  and  Robert  Fits-.  t   Matthew  Paris  fays,    Jchn  was 

waiter,    who  were  concerned  in  the  very  inquifitive  to.know  of  the  hennit, 

VaL.  II.  F  f                                     whether 
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Mean  time  the  pope,  who  had  no  mind  to  halt  in  Tq  &ip 
a  way,  took  at  Rome  all  necefTary  meafures  to  acconipIKh 
his  projed.  As  he  was  defirous  that  it  ihould  appear  to  the 
world,  that  zea]  for  juftice  and  religion  was  the  fole  motive 
of  his  adions,  he  took  particular  care  to  fi^ew  he  had  no  peer 
fonal  interefl  in  his  ouarrei  with  the  king  of  England.  The 
better  to  hide  his  deiign,  he  caufed  a  petition  to  be  prefcnted 
him  by  cardinal  Langton  and  the  reft  of  the  profcribcd  bi- 
fhops,  humbly  entreating  him  to  apply  a  repiedy  to  the  evils 
the  church  of  England  had  fo  long  endured.  This  petition 
furnifhing  him  with  a  pretence  to  call  a  coii(iftory>  he  made 
a  ipeech  t6  the  cardinals,  aggravating  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power  the  injuries  king  John  bad  done,  and  daily  did  do  to 
the  church.  He  concluded  with  faying,  the  ohftinacy  of 
that  prince  not  being  to  be  conquered  by  the  church's  cen- 
fures^  he  had  called  them  together  to  conAder  of  means  to 
make  this  ftifF-nccked  fon  return  to  his  duty.  The  refuU 
of  the  council  was,  that  John  being  convidcd  of  rebellion 
againft  the  holy  fee,  defervcd  to  be  depofed^  and  his  holi- 
ne(s  fhould  place  anoiher  king  over  Engl  and.  •  Purfuant  to 
this  advice.  Innocent  thundered  out  the  fentence  of  depofi- 
tion  againft  king  John.  After  that,  he  commiflioned  Philip 
king  of  France  to  execute  the  fentence,  promifing  for  rc- 
w:ard  the  remiffion  of  all  his  fins,  together  with  the  crown 
of  England  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  when  he  ihould 
haye  dethroned  the  prefent  tyrant.  A  few  days  after,  he 
pyblifhed  a  bull,  exhorting  all  chriftian  princes  to  pro(note, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  this  expedition,  which  was  folely  in^ 
tended  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  catholick  churchy 
In  this  bull  he  took  into  his  protection  whoever  (hould  con- 
tribute either  money  or  other  aiTiftance  to  fubdue  the  enemy 
of  the  church,  granting  them  the  fame  privileges  with  thofe 
who  vifited  the  holy  fcpulchre  ^. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,   GeofFrey  archbifhop  of 

York,  natural  fon  pf  Henry  II.  depai  ted  this  life.     He  was 

'  9,  prelate  pf  a  narrow  genius,  but  proud,  pragmatical,  and 


\ 


whether  ft  vrat  by  death  or  otherwiie 
that  he  was  to  loic  his  crown  ;  but  all 
that  he  could  get  from  him  was,  that 
he  might  be  aHTured  he  would  not  on 
that  day  be  king  j  and  faid,  if  he  were 
convi^ed  of  a  lie,  he  might  then  deal 
^th  him  as  he  pleafed.  Upon  which 
tb#  king  had  him   confined  till  h^ 


(ho«I4  fee  the  ifioc  of  his  predi^ioa, 
M.  Paris. 

a  The  pope  wrote  alfo  to  the  great 
men,  knighis,  and  warriours  i(^  divert 
nations,  to  undertake  thia  war,  (igning 
themfelves  with  the  crofs,  as  if  it  were 
for  that  of  the  Holy  Land.    M.  Paris. 

very 
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very  paffionate,  one  that  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of    <9i^« 
miichief,  had  he  been  as  able  as  willing  ^.  ^^^--^-^ 

The  pope's  commiffion  fet  Philip  at  the  height  of  his    1213. 
wiihes.    Not  content  with    depriving  king  John  of  great  C— g,— ^ 
•part  of  his  dominions,  he  devoured   already  in  his  imagi-  PJ»»l»p  ««- 
nation  the  kingdom  of  England.    By  his  preparations  it  was  ^»|Vom- 
£videnty  how  extremely  deftrous  he  was  to  fucceed  in  this  mifTion, 
undertaking.    The  fhips,  of  which  his  fleet  was  to  conAft,  Mcxerai. 
came  from  all  parts  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,   whUft  the  t^J°^** 
princes  his  vaflals,  and  the  great  men  of  his  realm  led  their  rations. 
troops  to  Roan,  where  he  had  appointed  the  rendezvous  of 
his  army.     Such  vaft  preparations  could  not  be  long  coa-  m.  Pant, 
cealed  from  king  John,  who  for  his  part  ufed  his  utmoft  en-  ^,zi2»*Ph 
deavours  to  oppofe  the  threatened  invafion.     He  fumi^ioned 
all  the  tenants  in  chief  to  meet  him  at  Dover  With  (heir 
troops,   under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  iiefs,   and  of  bejqg 
cxemplarily  puniihed  in  their  perfons.     At  the  fame  (ime, 
lie  ifTued  orders  that  all   the  Chips  belonging  to  his  fubje^s 
ihould  be  ready  at  the  fame  place,  threatening  to  banifh  the 
mailers  that  (hould  fail  to  be  there  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever.    His  orders  were  fo  urgent,  and  his  threats  had  fofud- 
den  an  efie^l,  that  in  a  little  time  he  aflembled  more  ihips  and 
forces  than  he  could  maintain.  Upon  which  account,  he  was 
forced  to  fend  away  part  of  his  fleet,  and  to  .keep  but  fixty 
thoufand  of  the  moft  warlike  men,  a  fuflicient  number  to 
defend  him  from  all  infults,  had  they  heartily  ferved  him. 
But  this  prince  knew  better  how  to  make  himieif  feared  than 
beloved  *. 

V  This  year  al(b  great  part  of  Lon-         x  The  writs  which  were  ifliitd  out 

don  was  buint  down ;  the  fire  began  in  upon  this   occafion,  (and  which  you 

South wark,  and  having  confumed  the  may  (ee  at  large  in  M.  Pans,)  plainly 

church   of  St.  Mary  Overy>  went  on  make  appear,  that  thcie  was  no  fuch 

to  the  bridge ;  and  whiift  great  num-  thing  in  tho(c  dayi  as  tending  arxnics 

tiers  of  people  ran,  fome  to  behold,  either  in  England  or  France  j   but  that 

others  to  quench  the  flamet,  the  houfes  the  only  foroei  for  the  defence  of  the 

on  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  took  kingdom  weie  the  mititia  of  England, 

fire  ;  fo  that  the  RUiltitudes  being  that  confifiing  of  thfc  earls  and  barons,  with 

inclofed,  many  were  farced  to  leap  in-  their  tenants  Ind  valTals  under  them, 

to  the  Thames,  whilti  others  crowding  who  were  obliged  by  their  tenures  to 

into  the  boats  that  came  to  their  relief,  come  into  the  field  in  cafe  of  an  inva- 

were  the  caufe  of  their  own  deftru^^n,  fion  from  abroad,  or  atebellion  at  home, 

the  boats  and  people  finking  together  ;  The  writs  aie  dire^d  to  ail  the  flieriA 

fo  that  what  with  the  fire  and  what  of  the  kingdom,  commanding  them  to 

with  the  water,  near  three  thoufand  fummon  all  the  earls,  baront,  knights, 

perfons  periihed  by  this    unfortunate  freemen,  and  efquires.    The  writs  fo^ 

accident,  which  happened  00  thctfotk  the  ihips  were  direaed  tt>  «U  ths  bai* 

of  July.    M.  Paris.  fifis  of  fea-ports,  &c. 

F  f  a  WhUft 
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Whilft  the  two  monarchs  were  with  equal  ardour  prepar- 
ing, the  one  to  attack  and  the  other  to  defend,  whilft  the 
PatoduJph    fca  was  covered  with  fhips,  and  both  (hores  bverfpread  with 
lmtecome8^^9^P®>  expeftine  every  moment  to  enter  upon  adion,  the 
to  John,      pope  gave  his  laft  inftrudions  to  Pandulph.     He  was  one  of 
M.  Parif.    the  two  forementioned  nuncios,  who,  upon  this   occafion, 
was  made  legate  for  England.    His  publick  inftrudions  were 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevail  with  king  John  to 
fubmit  to  the  church,  but  his  private  ones  were  to  accom- 

fliOi  the  project  framed  by  the  pope.     He  pafled  through 
Vance,   where    he  beheld  Philip's  great  armament,    and 
commended  his  zeal  and  diligence,  after  which  he  went  to 
M.  Paris,     meet  the  king  of  England  at  Dover.     When  he  came  into 
p-  a34-       his  prefence,  he  rcprefented  to  him,  that  his  enemies  forces 
M.Weft.     ^^j.^  f^  numerous,    that  they  were   fuflScient   to  conquer 
England,  though  the  whole  nation  were  united  for  their 
common  defence,  but  that  John  was  ve^  far  from  being 
able  to  rely  on  the  people's  afFe£tions.     To  convince  h'\ai 
of  this  beyond  all  doubt,  he  difcovered  to  him,  that  Philip 
had  received  private  aiTurances  from  moft  of  the  great  men 
of  England,  that  inftead  of  oppofmg  his  arms,  they  would 
aifift  him  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.    This  intelligence 
correfponding  with  what  John  had  already  received,  he  was 
vifibly  fhaken,  neither  could  he  hide  from  the  legate  the 
fears  that  had  feized  his  foul.     This  was  prccifely  the  fitu- 
ation  wherein  Pandulph  intended  to  put  him.    As  foon  as  he 
l^m**the"     ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  difpofed,  he  took  occafion  to  intimate  to  him, 
pope*!  pro-  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  im- 
tedion.       pending  danger,  and  that  was  to  put  himfelf  under  the  pope's 
tf  ^^166  P^'o^c^io"*  vihoy  as   a  kind   and  merciful   father,  was  ftill 
"willing  to  receive  him  with  open  arras.     But  added  he,  to 
deferve  this  favour,  you  muft  become  a  dutiful   fon  to  the 
church,  and  to  that  end  muft  promlfe  to  perform  faithfully 
whatever  the  pope  Ihall  enjoin  you,  who,  in  imitation  of 
him  who  is  his  reprefentative  on  earth,  defires  not  the  death 
.  of  a  finner,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from  his  evil  ways. 
The  king's       Never  was  prince  in  fuch  circumftances  as  John.   Stand- 
refoiuiion.    j^g  between  two  precipices  equally  dangerous,  he  was  under 
a  neceffity  of  cafling  himfelf  down  the  one  or  the  other, 
without  having  time  to  confider  which  was  moft  eligible. 
Pandulph  preffed  him  inceffantly  to  embrace  the  pope's  gra- 
cious offer.     On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  ready  to  embark^ 
afforded  him  no  time  to  confulc  wliat  courfc  he  fhould  take. 
But  what  perplexed  him  moft,  was  his  diftruft  of  his  army^  * 
and  hk  dread  of  a  treachery,    the  confequeuces   whereof 

ftared 
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flared  him  in  the  face.     On  which  fide  foevcr  he  turned,  he 
iaw  himfelf  on  the  point,  either  of  falling  into  the   hands  * 
of  his  moft  inveterate  enemy,  or  of  lying  at  the  mercy  of 
a  pope,    whom   he  had  for  fo  long  braved,  and  who  was 
the  foie  author  of  his  misfortunces.  Of  thefe  two  extremities,  He  yieldi  to 
the  laft  feemed  the  leaft  infupportable,  becaufe  he  faw  not  the  ^^«  '^ 
pope's  whole  dcfign.    The  legate  took  care  not  to  impart  to  th^^gaic/^ 
him  at  once  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  pope  for  his  Aa.  Pub. 
favour  and  protection.  He  was  fatisfied  for  the  prefent  with  *•  !•  P*  '7o- 
obliging  him  by  a  folemn  oath  to  obey  the  pope  in  all  things  ^h™/** 
relating  to  the  affair  for  which  he  was  excommunicated,  to  The  condi« 
make  a  full  fatisfadion  to  the  clergy  and  laicks  for  what  ^ons. 
damages  they  had  fufFcred  on   account  of  the  interdiS,  to  ^*  *"""' 
pay  down,  in  part  of  reditu tion,  the  fum  of  eight  thoufand  ao.  Burtoi^ 
pounds  ft^rling,  to  receive  into  favour  the  profcribed  bifliops 
and  others,  particular^  cardinal  Langton,  and  the  prior  and 
monks  of  St.  Auguftine's  ^,  to  confirm  all  thefe  things  by  his 
letters   patents,  and  caufe  fuch  biihops  and  barons  as  the 
pope  or  his  legate  fhould  appoint  to  fland  fureties  for  him, 
to   declare  folemnly,  if  he,   or  any  other   by  his  order, 
(hould  violate  this  agreement,  he  would  for  ever  lofe  the 
cuftody.  of  vacant  churches,  and  the  bifhops  and  barons  his 
fureties  fhould  be  authorifed  to  ferve  the  pope  againft  him* 
Moreover,  he  promifed  to  fend  letters  of  fafe-condu£b  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  exiled  bifhops, 
that  they  might  return  to  their  refpedive  churches.  Lafily, 
1|C  fwore  not  to  profecute  any  peiifon,  whether  layman  or 
ccclefiaflick,  for  any  matter  relating  to  the  afFair  in  hand  *• 

In  the  flate  John  was  reduced  to,  he  would  have  thought  .     ^ 
thefe  conditions  tolerable  had  there    been  nothing  added,  condition 
But  the  oath  exa£led  from  him  to  obey  the  pope  in  all  that  tha 
things,  included  a  tacit  condition,  the  extent  whereof  Pan-*^*"8ft|>uW 
dulph  did  not  think  proper  to  tell  him,  before  he  was  en-^^^ 
ti rely  engaged.     When  this  article  came  to  be  explained,  the  pope, 
the  legate  plainly  told  him,  his  offences  againft  God  and  the  J^°*|**^^"* 
church,  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  there  could  be  no  atone-        "**• 
ment  without  a  refignation  of  his  crown  to  the  pope :  add* 

7  The  biAops  of  Ely,  London,  He-  charter,  datad  the  t3th  of  May,  being 

rpfoid,  Bath,  and  Lincoln,  arc  nnen-  the  Monday  before  Afcenfion  day,  in 

tioned  by  name,   at  are  Robert  Fitz-  wh!ch  are  recited  the  names  of'  four 

waiter  and  Eoftaoe  de  Vefci^  who  had  great  barons,  vis.  WiUIam  earl  of  Sa* 

withdrawn  from  the  king  into  France,  lifbury,    Reginald  earl    of  Boulofne, 

Ik  id,  William  carl  of  Warren,  and  Wiiiiam 

*  Vou  have  thefe  articles  at  Urge  in  earl  of  F.rrars,  who  all  fwore  on  thft 

M.  Paris,  drawn  up  in  the  ibtm  of  a  king's  behalf,  p.  235, 
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tng,  upon  that  condition  only  he  could  give  him  abfolution* 
I  Such  a  propofal  could  not  but  extreme)  v  furprifc  the  unfor- 
tunate king)  but  he  was  too  far  engaged  to  recede.    His  late 
proceeding  had  entirely  alienated  the  hearts  of  thofe  who 
ftill  prefervcd  (bme  remains  of  afFedion.  »  On  the  other 
hand,  he  perceived,  as  he  could  not  confide  in  his  troops, 
he  had  no  other  means  to  refift  Philip's  powerful  attaclcs* 
He  Rfignt    He  lay  therefore  under  an  indifpenfible  neceflity  to  fubmit  to 
aiid^d^"'   this  hard  condition,  which  he  would  have  infallibly  rcjeded, 
homagetD    could  he  have  known  the  full  extent  of  his  oath.     Wbcre- 
the  pope,    fore,  on  the  morrow  he  repaired  to  Dover  church,  attended 
Aa.  Pub.   |jy  the  legate  and  a  numerous  train  of  lords  and  officers  of 
M.  Parii!  '  ^hc  army,  to  perform  his  engagements.     There,  in  the  pre- 
Knighton,    fence  of  all  the  people,  taking  ofF  his  crown,  he  laid  it, 
with  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty,  at  the  legate's  feet,  as  the 
pope's  reprefentative.     After  which,    he  figneJ  a  charter, 
whereby  he  refigned  to  the  pope  the  kingdom,  of  England, 
and  the  lordihip  of  Ireland.     He  declared  in  this  charter, 
that  neither  out  of  fear  or  conftraint,  but  of  his  own  firee 
will,  and  With  the  advice  and  confcnt  of  all  the  barons  of 
the  realm,  he  made  this  refignation,  as  having  no  other  way 
to  atone  for  his  offences  againft  God  and  his  church.  Froni 
that  moment  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  vafTal  of  the  holjr 
fee,  and,  as  fuch,  bound  himfelf  to  pay  the  yearly  rent  of 
a  thoufand  marks,   feven  hundred  for  England  and  three 
hundred  for  Ireland.     In  fine,  he  agreed,  that  if  himfelf  or 
any  of  his  fucceflbrs  denied  the  fubmiffion  due  to  the  holy 
M.  Parit,     fee,  he  fhould  forfeit  his  right  to  the  crown  •.     After  this, 
^  *37-        he  did  homage  to  the  pope  in  the  perfon  of  the  legate,  who, 
to  (hew  the  grandeur  of  his  mafter,  fpurned  with  his   foot 
the  money  offered  him  by  the  king   as   an  earneft  of  hit 
fubje£^ion.     They  that  were  prefent  at  this  fhameful  cere- 
mony, could  not  behold  fuch  abjedl  fubmiffions  without  in* 
dignation,  but  no  on^  dared  to  open  his  i^uth.    The  arch-- 
bifnop  of  Dublin  alone  protefted  againft   them,  but  to  nof 
purpofe  ^.     The  legate  having  obtained  all  he  defired,  kep^ 
the  crown  and  fceptre  five  days,  and  then  ref^ored  them  W 
John,  with  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  confider  it  as  a  An- 
gular favour  from  the  holy  Ibe.     So  extraordinary  a  tranf- 
a(5lion  had  its  natural  effedt  on  the  people,    if  hitherto  the 

ft  Cadet   a  jure  regni,    M.   Paris,  earls  and  noblemen  of  the  kingdMH. 
where  the  charter  is  at  large,  and  wit-  k  M.  Paris  fays  only,  that  he  tiC8» 

nefled  by  the  king  himfelf,  in  the  pre-  oflended  at  the  haughty  carriage  df  the 

fence  of  Henry  archbi&op  of  Dublin,-  legate  ip  ^rning  the  monoy. 
John  biihop  of  Korwich,  and  divers 

king 
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king  hal  been  little  regarded^  this  bafe  fubmiffion  render- 
ed    him  entirely  contemptible.      From  that  time  he  Was  ' 
deemed  unworthy  to  wear  a  crown,  which  he  had  fo  (hame* 
fiilly  refigned  to  another.   On  the  other  fide.  Innocent's  ex- 
treme pride  gaVe  occafioh  for  rcfle£Hons  to  his  difadvantage. 
Though  John,  one  would  thirtk,  (hould  have  been  the  moft 
fenfibly  touched  with  what  had  happened,  he  appeared  to  be  -,,    .      , 
the  firft  that  forgot  it.     He  even  feemeu  to  triumph  in  pre-  hanged  for 
ferving  his  crown  in  fpitc  of  the  hermit's  predidion.  Though  a  Talfc  pro- 
his  prophecy  v^as  but  too  fully  accbmpliihed,  John  was  fo  Pj*^'    . 
cruel  as  to  order  him  to  be  hanged  for  a  falfc  prophet  *.  Knighton.  * 

Mean  time,  Pandulph,    who  had  no  farther  bufinefs  in  PanduJph 
England,  was  departed  from  Dover,  without  taking  off  the  orden  PWlip 
interdid  or  giving  the  king  abfdution.     He  was  gone  to  hij^lrnw. 
Philip,  who  confidered  the  conqueft  of  England  as  a  thinr  m.  Parii'. 
tertain.      When   he  came  to   that  monarch,  he  enjoined 
him,  in  the  pope's  name,  to  defift  from  the  intended  expe-    , 
dition.     He  told  him,  the  king  of  England  being  now  a  du- 
tiful fon  of  the  church,  and  the  occaiion  of  the  armament 
cealing,    it  was  no  longer  necefTary  to  execute  the  pope's 
fentence.     Philip  was  extremely  furprifed  at  this  difcourfe  *.  PhUI?  te« 
But  as  he  had  not  adled  in  this  affair  from  a  religious  motive,  ^°^  ^ 
he  refufed  to  -obey  the  legatees  orders*     He  told  him,  he  had  ^  ^^ 
made  thefe  preparatbns  agninft  England,  at  the  pope*s  pref-  / 

ling  inftances,  for  the  remiflton  of  his  fins,  and  therefore  no  ' , 

contrary  orders,  nor  all  the  threats  in  the  world  fhould  deter 
him  from  profecirting  his  dcfign.     Thus  refolvcd,  he  called  flndcriett» 
a  council  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  ^""8  !*» 
princes  his  vaffals  who  were  then  about  him.     As  he  was  J^  ^ 
extremely   provoked   with   Innocent,  the  terms  he  ufed  inhftn. 
fpeakine  of  him  to  the  aflenibly  were  not  very  refpedFul,  and 
efpecialTy,  as  it   was  greatly  for  his  purpofe,  to  paint  the 
pope's  proceedings  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively  colours. 
His  aim  was  to  perfuade  all  the  lords  to  fwear,  they  would  '    - 

riot  forfake  him,  though  the  pope  fhould  thunder  his  cen- 
fures  againft  him.  Accordingly  this  was  the  drift  of  hid 
fpeech. 

Thfe  princes  and  lords  who  were  prcfcnt  at  the  council  The  eiri  or 
feemed  inclined  to  comply.     The  earl  of  Flanders  alone  op-  ^^j^^ 
pofcd  it,  and  in  a  manner  very  reproachful  to  Philip.     He  m^p^ 
reprefented,  that  the  intended  expedition  againft  the  king  of 

c  Hecuied  him  Cd  be  dt^gsA  a*  *  Efperially  it  he  had  fpent  above 
boat  the  Atcets  of  Warh^n*  «od  chea  fixty  thouiand  pouacU  in  hie  prepax»* 
h»B§isii  with  hit  ion.    M.  Par.a.  tkms. 
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England  was  in  itrelf  neither  juft  nor  honourably,  and  be- 
fides  was  become  impraSicable,  fmce  the  pope  refufed   his 
approbation.     He  added,  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  honour  and  equity,  to  reftore  to  that  prince 
what  had  been  taken  from  him  in  France  than  to  frame  new 
projects  to  make  an  advantage  of  his  misfortunes.     Philip, 
Philip  turns  offended  at  thefe  bold  words,  mixed  with  reproaches  upon 
his  arms  a-  his  condud,  thought*  it  neceflary  before  all  things  to  humble 
ej"^'*""-  the  earl  of  Flanders.     His  view  was  to  terrify  the  reft  of  hi^ 
hII.  of      vafTals  by  this  example,  and  deprive  the  king  of  England  of 
Phil.  Aug.  the  afliftance  he  might  receive  from  fo  firm  a  friend.    It 
may  be,  he  was  very  glad  the  earl  fumiihed  him  with  an 
»  opportunity  to  free  himfelf  from  his  prefent  embarraffinent. 

He  could  not,  without  difhonour,  fubmit  to  the  pope's  or- 
ders, neither  could  he  make  war  upon  king  John,  without 
expofing  his  perfon  to  an  excommunication,  and  his  king- 
M.  Paris.     ^^"^  ^^  ^^  interdi£t.     Be  this  as  it  will,  he  ordered  his  fleet 
to  fail  to  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  whilft  he  marched  himfelf 
with  his  army  to  attack  the  earl  by  land.     The  progrefs  of 
his  arms  were  at  firft  very  confiderable.     Probably,  the  carl 
of  Flanders  would  have  been  ruined,  if  John  had  not  fent 
His  fleet     his  naval  force  to  his  aid.     The  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  com* 
deiN^eif  by  manded  the  Englifli  fleet,  furprifmg  that  of  Philip,  entirely 
5^';^j;f]^^-deftroyed  it.     It  is  faid,  the  Englifh  took  three  hundred 
p.ajS.  '    ihips,    and  funk  ope  hundred,  and  that  the  French  them- 
M.  Weft,    fclves  fet  fire  to  the  reft,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  e- 
f  nemy's  hands.    This  fatal  lofs  blafted  all  Philip's  grand  pro- 

jeds,  and  obliged  him  to  relinquifh  his  undertaking  and  re« 
turn  to  Paris  extremely  mortified. 
John  h^  a       This  vi£tory  raifed  the  courage  of  king  John.     As  he  was 
mind  to  car-  afllired  for  the  future  of  the  pope's  afliftanck,.  he  refolved  to 
iDtbFrance  ^^''^X  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  France,  and  try  to  recover  his  loft  domi- 
M.  Paris,     nions.     He  was  the  more  encouraged  to  this  enterprife,  as 
the  emperor  and  the  earl  of«  Flanders  promifed  to  make  a 
The  barons  powerful  diverfxon  in  his  favour.     He  marched  his  army  to 
refafe  to      f'ortfmouth,  where  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  meet  him.     But 
follow  be-    jyfj  ^3  he  was  going  to  embark,  the  barons  fent  him  word, 
Mif^     they  could  not  attend  him  unlefs  he  was  firft  abfolved  from 
M.  Pati's.     his  excommunication  «.     This  declaration  made  him   dif- 
Aa.  Pub.    patch  a  fafe-condaft  to  cardinal  Langton,  and  the  reft  of  the 
^     ^•'7'- exiles,   that  they  might  come  and  abfolve    him.     At  the 
fame  time,  he  acquainted  them,  he  was  ready  to  perform 

'    e  M.  Pans  fays,    it  had  hitherto  •ver,  and  perfonn  it  in  pcrfim,  on  the 

beefi  deferred,  tinder  pretence  that  the  pope's  behalf, 

archbiihop  of  Caaterbuiy  was  to  come 
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all  hb  engagements^  and  particularly  tbofe  which  relatecl     121 3^ 
to  them.     Upon  their  arrival,  the  bimops  went  to  the  kiiig  s    ^y  1^ 
at  Winchefter,  who»    throwing  himfelf  at  their  feet,    be- 
fought  them  to  have  pity  on  him  and  the  kingdom.     The  Langton 
cardinal  lifting  him  up,  led  him  to  the  church,  where,  in  arrives,  aiul 
the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  he  adminiftered  to  him  the  g^'  ^^* 
following  oath :  **  That  he  would  protedl  the  holy  church  to  oath." 
*^  the  utmoft  of  his  power;  re-eftabli(h  the  good  laws  of  his  M.  Paris, 
**  predeceilbrs,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  king  Edward ;  caufe  ?•  *39» 
**  juftice  to  be  miniftered  to  his  fubjefis  according  to  the 
^^  juft judgment  of  his  court;    redoie  to  corporations  and 
*'  private  perfons,   iheir   rights   and  liberties;    and  before 
'^  Eafter  next,  make  full  fatisfadion  for  all  the  damages  he 
**  had  caufed/'     This  done,  the  king  renewed  his  oath  of  He  aWbltes 
fealty  and  obedience  to  the  pope,  according  to  the  tenour  of**'™' 
his  late  charter  to  the  legate,  after  which,  the  cardinal  gave 
him  abfolution.     The  king   appeared  fo  well  pleafed  to  fee 
himfelf  at  length  freed  from  fo  many  troubles,  that  to  fhow 
the  cardinal,  he  bore  him  no  fecret  grudge,  he  made  him 
that  very  day  dine  at  the  fame  table  with  him. 

This  affair  being  thus  ended,  John  came  to  Portfmouth  %  John  re- 
where  he  unexpeftedly  met   with  frefh  obftacles.     When  J^^^  ^^^ 
he  talked  of  embarking,  the  barons,  who  were  there  upon  ^^'  ^" 
his  fummons,  declared,  they  could  not  go  with  him.     They  The  barons 
told  him,    they  had  ftaid  fo  long  ac  Portfmouth,    that  all  j^^"*^;**  f*>i- 
thcir  money  deligned  for  the  expedition  was  fpcnt,  and  there-  JJjT  p^^. 
forc  they  wer^  unable  to  attend  him.    Though  this  difap-  p.  239. 
pointment  heartily  vexed  him,  he  thought  beft  to  conceal 
i%  and  imagining  they  would  follow,  took  {hipping  himfelf 
with  his  own  family,  and  failed  to  Jerfey.  But  after  waiting  Ibid, 
there  fome  days,  and  finding  himfelf  forfaken  by  all,    he 
returned  to  England,  with  a  refoJution  to  chaftife  the  difo- 
bedience  of  the  barons  «.     Upon  his  arrival,  he  raifed  Ibme  He  reroWes 
troops,  and   marched  towards   the  center  of  the  kingdom^  tochaftue 
His  defign  was  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  '**^' 
taking  arms,  or  to  opprefs  thofe  that  fliould  firft  venture  to 
appear.     The  cardinal  archbifhop  perceiving  his  intention,  Langtcn  cp- 
came  to  him  at  Northampton,  and  reprefenced  to  him,  thatpo^<»it,and 

threatens 
him. 
f  After  having  appointed  the  bi(hop      liged  to  follow  him,  according  to  the  m.  Paris, 
of  Winchefter  and  GeoiFrey  Fitz  peters      tenure  of  their  eftates.    This  is  a  clear 
regents  of  the  kingdom.  evidence,  that  the  barons  of  the  realm 

g  Ralph  de  Coggihal  lays  the  mif-  were  not  obliged  to  attend  the  king, 
carriage  of  this  voyage  chiefly  upon  the  when  he  made  war  of  his  own  head, 
barons  of  the  north,  who  being  fum-  but  only  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from 
moned,  affirmed^  they  weic  not  ob-     abroad,  op-  a  rebellion  at  hex;. 

none 
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none  of  the  barons  having  been  legall^r^  condemned,  h€ 
^  could  not  make  war  upon  them  without  violating  hit  late 
oath.  The  king,  offended  at  this  remonftrance.»  anfwered 
with  a  loud  voice,  he  wanted  not  his  advice,  and  refufing 
to  hear  him  any  more,  continued  his  march  to  Nottingham. 
Langton  not  difcouraged  at  this  repulfe,  followed  him  next 
day,  and  declared  he  would  excommunicate  all  that  (hould 
The  king  ^^  ^^^^  before  the  removal  of  the  interdict.  This  threat 
MAt.  making  the  king  appfehenfive  his  troops  would  defert  him^ 
he  was  forced  to  defift  from  his  enterprile.  However,  he  ap«- 
pointed  a  day  for  the  barons  to  appear  and  anfwer  for  theif 
difobedience. 

Langton's  proceedings  were  fufiicient  to  fattsfy  the  king, 

be  was  not  really  reconciled  to  him.    But  he  had  foon  a 

more  convincing  proof. 

LangMi         In  an  af&mbly  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  hel4 

givet  the     j|(  London  about  the  reftitution  promifed  by  the  king,  Lane* 

fiSitof*  the  ^^  ^ook  occafion  to  fpeak  very  warmly  againft  him.    He 

chartsr  of    faid,  **  That  before  he  gave  the  king  abfolution,  he  caufed 

Henry  I.      cc  j^jm  ^o  fwear  to  reftore  the  church,  the  nobility,  and  the 

p'i^f*'    *'  commonalty,  to  their  rights  and  privileges  * :  but  it  was 

"  vifible  he  had  not  yet  made  the  leaft  ftcp  towards  the 

^*  performance  of  his  oath  :  that  on  the  contrary,  he  would 

**  have  made  war  on  his  barons,  before  they  were  legally 

••  tricdj  which  was  a  clear  evidence  of  his  ill  defigns.  And 

••  therefore,  continued  he,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 

**  good  of  the  publick,  to  prefe  him  to  perform  his  en* 

*^  gagements.     But  as  difficulties   might  occur  in  the  par^* 

**  ticulars  to  be  required  of  the    king,    he  faid,  a  charter 

•*  might  be  ufed  of  one  of  their  former  kings,  of  which  he 

'^  had  fortunately  found  a  copy,  notwithftanding  the  paini 

**  taken  to  bury  it  in  oblivion."    The  charter  mentioned 

by  the  cardinal,  was  that  granted  by  Henry  L  to  his  fub- 

jefts,  in  the  b^inning  of  nis  reign  •'.    Authentick  copies 

had  been  fipnt  to  all  the  principal  monafteries,  which  were 

loft  by  the  negligence  of  thofc  who    had  the   ctiftody  of 

them,  or  perhaps  by  the  means  of  Henry  L  himfeif,  or  his 

fucceflbrs.    This,  which   perhaps   was  the  only  one   left^ 

falling  into  the  cardinal's  hands,    he  publickly  caufed  it  to 

be  read  before  the  affembly.    The  barons,  who  had  only  a 

k  Abrque  judicio  curiae  fas.    M.  and  reftore  the  good  ODES,  iiaiDelyythofe 

Paris,  of  Edward. 

i  His  words  were,   that  the  king  a  See  the  charter  atdKcod  of  diii 

had  fworn  he  would  aboliih  unjuft  laws,  reign* 

confiifed 
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ct>nfufed  notion  of  ^  this  chatter,  wefe  very  well  pleared  vinA  1213. 
its  being  found,  but  more  fo  with  the  contents.  Therefore,  u-^v^a 
without  further  confideration,  they  refolved  to  make  it  the 
foundation  of  their  demands.  1  hen  they  entered  into  a  Tht 
confederacy,  and  bound  themfelves  by  oath,  to  ufe  ^^^c"^  ISSTaI 
utmoft  endeavours  to  obtain  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  mutually  ftand  by  one  another.  The 
cardinal  promtfed  for  his  part,  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his 
pofwer  to  promote  their  defigns.  This  is  the  firft  league  or 
confederacy  made  in  England,  in  defence  of  the  natioi)'s 
interefts  againft  the  king 


▼atc^  ^. 

defigns,  the  king  was  foon  informed  of  it.     He  forefaw  th^  tefltkLT 

conftquencet,  but  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  break  it.  Id. ^945. 

believed  the  only  way  to  be  fafe,  was  to  put  himfelf  under 

the  pope's  powerful  {tfotedlion.     Purfuant  to  this  reibtutiotf, 

he  fent  a  trufty  mefienger  to  his  hollnefs,  to  inform  him  of 

what  pailed,  and  entreat  htm  to  grant  hifh  his  afliftance  in 

fo  pre£n9  a  neceffity.     His  requeft  was  attended  with   a 

very  han<Kbme  prefent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  more  readily 

what  he  defired  K    Innocent  was  overjoyed  at  the  news  of 

the  dt0ention  between  the  king  and    the   barons.    If  any 

thing  wa»  capable  of  depriving  him  of  the  fovereignty  lately 

acquired  over  the  kingdom  of  England,  it  was,  doubtie^, 

a  ftrid  union  between  the  king  and  the  nobles.     Th^  re- 

fi|nation  extorted  from  John,  was  of  itfelf  fo  repugnant  to 

all  rights  and  fo  full  of  nullities,  that  it  muft  have  fallen  t6 

the  ground,    if  the  king  and  his  fubjedh  could   have  beea 

brought  to  fo  neceilary  a  union.      And  therefore  nothing 

being  more  agreeable  to  the  pope,  than  to  fee  the  king  and 

the  barons  in  no  way  to  fupport  one  another,  he  refolved 

to  make  their  difcord  a  means  more  firmly  to  eftablifh  hi!i 

authority  in  the  kingdom  ".     To  that  end,  without  diico- 

Vering  his  knowledgeof  the  confederacy  of  the  barons,  he  fent 

I  NoToat   eiiiiD  nx,  te  multtplici  nain  fupport  of  tbe  kingdom ;    (6  xkk 

di^icent  esperieotia^.  quod  papa  fuper  at  his  deaths  England  became  like  k 

vmoes  raoTtalei  amiBCtofat  cfat  Se  fu-  Ihip  without   a  nidder.     He  had  the 

Ptthui,  pecunicque  fititor  inlatiabilis,  chief  hand  in  tbe  management  of  aU 

4c  ad  omnia  icelerapro  pnemiis  datis  afTain,   and  was    aaore   feared,  than 

vd  piomiffia,  cere^  4r  pit>clivnm,  £rc*  loved  by  the  kinf.     When  news  was 

IS.  Pari*.  broQght  to  king  John  of  his  death,  he 

ai  TUa  ynr  died    Geoffirey  Fits-  faid.  Now  I  /half  be  king  aad  lord  o£ 

pctMt«  jufHciacjt  of  Bngiand.    He  was  En^and.     M.  Paris. 
*|MM«*  $ati  kardttd  takn,  and  the 

cardinal 
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cardinal  Nicholas^   bifliop  of  Tulculum,   (now  Frafirati,) 
as  his  legate. into  England)  with  power  to  relax  the  inter- 
The  pope     di^^  and  reconcile  the  king  and  the  clergy,  concerning  the 
'^e'into^*   prom.ifed  reftitution.  John  offering  a  hundred  thoufandmarks, 
England^     the  legate  ieemed  fatisfied  with  the  Aim,  but  the  bifhops 
Aft.  Pub.    openly  rejaAed  the  offer,  choofmg  rather  to  let  the  kingdoip 
M^'l^ril^**  groan  under  the  intolerable;  burden  of  an  interdid,  than  re- 
p.a46.  '    cede  in  the  leaft  from  their  pretenfions.     The  legate  was 
who  dc-      not  difpleafed  with  their  obftinacy,  which  gave,  him  an  oc- 
j^^*  ^_    cafion  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  orders  he  had  received 
fignadonof  from  the  pope.     He  reprefented  to  him,  he  could  never  ex- 
th«cfqwn.    pedltolive  in  peace,  till  he  had  put  himfelf  entirely  under 
M,  Paris,    jj^^  protcdKon  of  the  apoftolick  fee  :  *<  That  therefore,  it  was 
^*  neceflary  to  make  a  fecond  refignation  of  his  crown,  the 
<<  firft  being  liable  to  many  exceptions :    that  afterwards  the 
^*  pope,  finding  himfelf  indlfpenftbly  obliged  to  fupporthim, 
**  would  infallibly  free  him  from  all  his  troubles," 
Johiicon-        John  faw  himielfin  an  .ill  fituation,  furrounded  with  dif- 
ib"d*^*^'    Acuities,   and  having  almoft  as  many  enemies  as  lord^  in 
the  kingdom,  he  had  no  other  refuge  but  the  pope's  protec^ 
tion.    Accordingly,  though  this  protection  could  not  be  ob* 
tained  but  by  a  fecond  refignation  of  his  crown,  he  was  once 
more  perfuaded  to  that.fervile  compliance.    He  convened  a 
general  afiembly  at  Weftminfter,  where,  in  the  prefence  of 
all  the  lords,  he  folemnly  refigned  a  fecond  time  his  crown 
to  the  pope,  with  all  the  formalities  the  legate  was  pleafed 
to  require.     He  figned  alfo  another  charter,  wherein  care 
was  taken  to  fupply  all  the  defedb  of  the  former.     To  ren* 
der  it  more  authentick,  it  was  fealed  with  gold,  the  firft 
being  fealed  only  with  wax.     Then  the  king  delivered  it  to 
the  legate  for  the  ufe  of  the  pope  his  mafler.     It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  confederate  barons  to  perceive,  their  fecret 
was  difcovered,  and  that  John's  fecond  refignation,  was  the 
Langton     .price  of  the  pope's  protedion.     As  nothing  was  more  oppo- 
P*?*^^*"    fite  to  their  defign  of  recovering  their  ancient  privileges,  than 
,        '     the  vaflalagc  to  which  John  had  fubjefied  the  kingdom,  car- 
dinal Langton  folemnly  protefted  againft  it,  and  laid  his  pro- 
teftation  upon  the  altar. 

Innocent  having  notice  of  Langton^s  proteftation,  was  ex- 
tremely incenfed,  that  a  cardinal  (hould  aft  To  direftly  con- 
trary to  the  interefts  of  the  holy  fee.  He  durft  riot  how- 
ever fall  upon  him,  for  fear  of  putting  the  wnole  kingdom 
in  commotion,  and  inducing  the  Engltih  to  join  with  Lang- 
ton  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  Indeed,  it  was  by  no  means 
proper  to  let  the  nation  feel  fo  foon  the  weight  of  their  new 

■fervitude. 
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Servitude.     On  the  coutrary,   it  was  the  pope's  intcrcft  to 
let  his  rights  He  dormant  a  while,  that  the  Englifh,  per- 
ceiving no  alteration,  might  belefs  inclined  toihake  oflF their 
yoke.     Mean   time,    the   pope  however  took  occafion  to  The  pope 
mortify  the  archbifhop,  by  empowering  bis  legate,  cardinal  empowers 
Nicholas,  to  fill  all  the  vacant  benefices  in  England.     The  gu  J^^^ 
legate  abufcd  his  power  moft  fliamefully.     Not  content  with  bcneficw, 
conferring  the  benefices  on  Italians,  on  his  relations  and  crea-  M.  Paris. 
tures,  he  even  gave  fome  to  perfons  unborn.    Langton,  pro-  j?^!^* 
voked  that  his  commiifion  fhould  be  given  to  another,  took  power, 
occaiion  from  the  legate's  ill  condu6^  to  appeal  to  the  pope  Langtoaip. 
againft  his  proceedings,  and  fent  his  brother  Simon  to  Rome  P*^  *^*^ 
to  profecute  the  appeal.     He  found  Innocent  little  inclined  S^^^rii^ 
to  give  ear  to  complaints  againft  the  legate,  who  had  done  1^*247,249^ 
him  fuch  fi^nal  fervices.     Befides,  Pandulph,  who  was  fent 
to  Rome  with  the  charter  fcaled  with  gold,  had  very  much 
blaftcd  the  credit  of  the  archbifhop,  and  all  the  Englifh  lords. 
He  reprefented  them  as  turbulent  perfons,  and  extolkd  the  The  Inter- 
king  as  the  moft  pious  of  pHnces.     This  account  caufed  ^ "  *»^«" 
Innocent,  re^ardlcfs  of  Langton's  remonftrances,  todifpatch^^^^^ 
orders  to  his  legate  to  take  off  the  interdict  which  had  now  derate  kHi. 
lafted  above  fix  years.     As  for  the  fatisfaftion  demanded  by  t»tiong»wt;- 
the  clergy,  he  ordered  the  king  (hould  pay  but  forty  thou-  ^^^1^* 
land  marks  in  lieu  of  all  reftitution.  Id.  ^.  ^ 

Thus  ended  this  grand  affair,  which  rendered  the  king 
of  England  the  pope's  vafTal  and  homager.  An  event  of 
this  nature  affords  ample  matter  for  reflections,  which  the 
reader  is  left  to  make.  I  (hall  content  mylelfwith  obfcrving, 
that  if,  in  the  firft  negotiation,  the  pope  would  have  been 
fatisfied  with  exacting  from  John  fo  moderate  a  reftitution, 
things  would  doubtlcfb  have  ^hen  been  adj lifted.  For  that 
was  the  only  obftacle  to  a  reconciliation,  imce  the  nuncios 
were  fatisfied  with  the  reft  of  the  king's  propofals.  But  John  Aft.  Voh. 
had  not  yet  refigncd  hts  crown  to  the  pope,  whereas  after  ^'  '•  P-  ^^ 
his  refignation,  the  hundred  thoufand  marks  offered  by  him, 
were  reduced  to  forty  thoufand.  The  clergy,  who  were  in 
hopes  of  receiving  immenfe  fums  for  this  reftitution,  were 
very  much  difappointed.  Neverthelefs,  not  daring  to  con-  . 
tTzd\£k  the  pope's  exprcfs  orders,  they  were  forced  to  -he 
fatisfied  with  a  very  moderate  fum,  in  comparifon  of  wha( 
they  expected.  The  bifhops  however  found  means  to  in- 
demnify themftlves,  by  not  giving  any  ftiare  of  the  forty 
thoufand  marks  to  the  inferior  clergy  and  monaftcries.  Thefc 
made  their  CQmplalDts  to  the  legate^  but  could  get  no  other 

anfwert 
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iai4-  MfWer,  than  that  having  no  orders  from  the  pope,  it  wat 
%0,im^mm  ^  Dot  m  his  powcr  to  give  chem  any  redrefs. 
Maoniei  Jc>hn  finding  himfelffreed^  though  to  his  eternal  fhame, 
tlieWvj«to  from  an  affair,  which  had  created  him  fo  much  trouble, 
J?^^  refblved  to  profecute  the  defign^  which  the  difobedience  of  the 
^  barons  had  obliged  him  to  relinquifh.   ^  He  hoped  to  mtct 

with  more  fubmiffion  from  his  fubje£b,  fince  the  pope  had 
openly  declared    himfelf  his  protedor,  than  whilft  he  lay 
ikft.P«U.  under  the  fentence  of  excommunication.     After  making  the 
^/•^^^  ncceflary  preparations  for  fo  important  an  enterprifc,    he 
Hb  fidbdMi  came  to  Rochelle  with  a  numerous  army,  and  entering  Poidou, 
fiibdued  that  province  with  the  fame  eafe  It  was  taken  from 
bim.    Encouraged  by  this  fuccefe,  he  marched  into  Arvjou, 

^     and  rebuilt  the  ^alls  of  Angel-s,  which  he  had  formerly  de- 

p.  a4&i       aialiibed.     This  fudden  attack  furprifed  Philip,  who,  being 
fhen  employed  in  the  Low-countries,  in  an  important  war 
with  the  emperor  and  the  earl  of  Flanders,  could  not  time* 
Wmot        ly  enough  oppofe  this  new  enemy.   However  his  fon,  prince 
ff»*°l*  Lewis,  raifing  an  army  with  all  poifible  expedition,  advanced 
'•**^  towards  Anjou,  whilft  the  Englifh  were  befieging  the  ftrong 
caftje  of  La  Roche  au  Moine.     The  approach  of  the  French 
army  deftroying  John's  hopes  of  being  able  to    continue 
the  iiege,  he  refolved  to  raife  it  and  give  Lewis  battle.    But' 
the  Poictevins  refufing  to  follow  him,  he  was  not  only  forced 
€0  relinquifli  that  deugn,  but  even  to  retreat  with  precipita- 
jjj^^       totion.     The  French  hiftorians  fay,  he  was  briflcly  attack- 
ed in  his  retreat,  and  received  a  great  lofs.    The  Englifh, 
on  the  contrary  affirm,  that  Lewis,  fatisfied  with  raifmg  the 
ficge,^  retired  without  purfuing  him.     Notwithftanding  this 
Accident,  John  had  troops  fuflkient  to  expert  a  good  iffiie  of 
Pkifip  snas  the  waf,  had  it  continued*     But  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
dftebattkof^vines,  gained  by  Philip  in  Flanders,  made  him  think  of 
'^J^J^Jj^  rttrea^ing.     This    viftory,    the  mofl:  confidcrable   France 
a  trace.       ^^^  *"^  obtained  *,  making  John  apprchenfive  the  whole 
Aft,  VM.   burden  of  the  war  would  lie  upon  him,  demanded  a  truce 
1. 1.  ^  1S3  for  five  years,    by    the  mediation    of   the   pope's   Jeg^^tc. 
JIi^^Sl    I'i^ug^  ^  famous  hiftorian  affirms,  Ph'dip  granted  this  truce 

PiesCfil.  n  This  fanuoai  battle  wasfonghtoo  his  horfe  and  trod  under  foo*,  yet  «t 

the  17  th  of  July,  between  Tournay  and  length  he  entirely  vanquilhed  his  ene- 

Lifle/     Though  the  .allies,    viz.    the  mies.  Otho  was  put  to  flight,  and  died 

emperor  Otho,  Ferdinard  earl  of  Flan-  fome  time  after  with  grief :    five  earls 

4er»,  with  the  dokes  of  Lorain  and  were  taken  pr^oners,  one  or  which  was 

Brabant,    had  no  lefs  than  a   hundred  William  Longiword,    king  John^sbafe 

tnd  twenty  thoafand  men,  and  though  brother.    Na  prince  after  that    dared 

the  king  of  Fxance  had  not  near  fo  to  ^chibuid  Philip.  Chr.  Mailrot, 
Staoy,  Md  was  moreover  thrown  •ff 

only 
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cnly  at  the  preffing  inftance$  of  the  pope,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  confent  to  it.  For  be 
cpuld  not  defire  any  thing  more  advantageous,  than  to  fe^ 
the  Englifli  return  home,  unce  he  could  eain  but  little  upoii 
them,  whereas  he  bad  a  great  deal  to  loie. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  third  period  of  king  John's  The  thwl 
reign,  which  was  nq  lefs  full  of  troubles  and  misfortunes  ^^^ 
than  the  two  former.     We  have  feen  him  in  the  two  iirft,  ;^igii« 
ftrug^ling  with  two  foreign  powers,  who  triumphed  over  him. 
In  this  we  ihall  fee  hini  contending  with  his  own  fubjedb, 
and  reduced,  in  order  to  fupport  bimfelf  in  the  throne,  to 
lay  wafte  his  own  kingdom  with  an  army  of  divers  nations, 
and  at  length  behold  a   foreign  prince  receive  the  oath  of 
fealty  from  the  Englilh. 

After  having  been  expofed  to  fo  many  misfortunes,  one  The  baiwu 
would  think  John,  thoueh  at  the  expence  of  his  honour,  ^T^I^ 
^ould  have  pafled  the  reiidue  of  his  life  in  peace.    But  his  eio/^^dr 
lot  was  otherwiie.    His  pafl  condu£l,  mixed  with  haughti-  libcrtiet. 
nefs,  caprice,    tyranny,    imprudence,  cowardice,   had  bred 
among  his  fubje£b  a  general  difcontent,  that  could  not  fail 
of  producing  ill  cScSts.    As  he  loft  the  people's  efleem,  the 
barons  became  lefs  tradable.     Their  hppes  of  fucceeding  in 
their  defigns,  were  properly  buik  on  the  little  ^ScGdon  of 
the  people  fpr  their  fovereign.    As  foon  as  the  king  was 
returned  from  his  French  expedition,  the  barons,  who  had 
always  their  former  projecb  in  view,  refolved  to  demand  the 
rc-eflablifbment  of  their  privileges.     Under  colour  of  a  pil-  M.  Parii, 
mmage,  the  chief  earls  and  barons  met  at  St.  Emundf-  P*  'S^* 
Dury,  where  they  came  to  a  refolution,  to  demand  of  the 
king  the  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  This  char- 
ter, contained    in   fubflance,   the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  England  during  the  dominion  of  the  Saxon  kings* 
Before  they  parted,  it  was  agreed,  that  immediately  after 
Chriftmas,  they  would  go  to  the  king  in  a  body,  and  pre- 
fent  him  their  petition.     Mean  time,  every  one  went  to  his 
own  home  to  provide  himiclf  with  men,  horfes,  and  armsy 
to  be  in  condition  to  compel  the  king,  if  there  was  occafion, 
to  grant  their  deiires.     But  before  1  proceed^   it  will  not 
be  ami(s  to  examine  the  occafion  of  his  quarrel.     The  foun* 
dation  of  the  barons  pretenfions,  and  of  the^  king's  refufal 
of  what  they  fo  eamddly  demanded,  was  as  follows. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  firft  Norman  Ezafflioa. 
kmgs,   and  particularly  imder  William  the  conqueror,  the  ^>on  of  th^ 
Englifh  were  opprefled.     They  were  fo  unjuftly  dealt  with,  ^'J^^'  "* 
that  not  an  Engliihman  was  left  in  pofleffion  of  any  con&ler-.tenfion^ 
3  able 
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1214.    able  fee  *>.     The  Normans  and  other  foreigners  were  decked 
u-^^'^  with  their  fpoih.     At  that  time  the  Englijfh,  who  had  fo 
great  caufe  to  complain,  in  vain  alledged  their  privileges ; 
all  ears  were  deaf  to  their  complaints.     On  the  contrary,  the 
N.ormans  thought  it  no  tnjiiftice  for  the  king  to  ufe  a  dcfpo- 
ttck  power,  as  long  as  it  was  for  their  advantage.    The 
laws  of  Edward  the  confeffor  were  in  fuch  difrepute,  that  it 
was  almoft  treafon  to  mention  them.     But  when  once  thefe 
very  Normans  faw  themfelves  firmly  fettled  in  their  new 
acquifitions,  they  began  to  perceive  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  live  under  an  arbitrary  power,  which  might  deprive  them 
of  what  the  Conqueror  had  given  their  anceftors.     Therefore 
by  degrees  they  put  on  the  EnglUh  genius,  wholly  addi£bed 
to  liberty,  and  wanted  to  have  the  Saxon  laws  re-eftablifhed. ' 
Ail  diftin£lion  between  the  two  nations  was  entirely  removed. 
Every  one  was  defirous  of  being  Englifli  rather  than  Nor- 
man.   Probably  this  was  the  chief  reafon  why  the  Norman 
'  language  prevailed  not  in  England,  notwithftanding  the  care 
andpains  of  William  I.  to  that  end.     Upon  all  occafions, 
the  Normans  fpoke  like  true  EngliOimen,  and  earneftly  de- 
manded the  revival  of  the  laws  of  Edward.     They  particu- 
larly took  advantage  of  the  circumftances  of  William  Rufus, 
Henry  I.   and   Stephen,  when  they  mounted  thp  throne* 
As  thefe  princes  had  not  properly  any  right  to  the  crown^ 
they  were  forced  to  be  indulgent  to  their  fubjefts,  and  pro- 
mife  them  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  their  ancient  laws.     In- 
deed, what  the  barons  demanded  would  have  been  very  right 
in  the  mouth  pf  an  Englifhman,  but  thefe  prec^fions,  with 
refpe6t  to  the  Normans,  might  be  very  juftly  contcfted.    Ac- 
cordingly we  have  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  three  princes, 
though  they  folemtily  promifed  to  revive  the  old  laws,  they 
never  heartily  defired  to  perform  their  word.     Neverthelefs 
'     thofe  folemn  and  repeated  engagements  gave  the  barons  of 
the  Norman  race,  a  right  which  they  had  not  before.     The 

0  Not  only  knights  fees,  and  part  of  cuftom  it  came  afterwards  to  fignify 

knights  fees,  bat  alfo  honours  and  ba-  alfo,  a  grant  (with  liTcry  and  feixin) 

ronies  (which  were  the  greater  fees)  ofa  free  inheritance,  to  a  man  and  his 

were  called  fees.     And  not  without  heirs,  refpefl  being  had  rather  to  the 

cavie,  for,  except  they  were  held  by  perpetuity  of  the  eftate  granted,  than 

grand  ibjeanty  only,  they  were  nfualiy  the  feudal  tcaure.     And  this  has  been 

compcied  of  knights  fees.     la  genera^  called  a  feoffment  in  fee  fimple.     Out 

fee  is  a  name  applicable  to  all  feig-  of  the  fee  fimple  there  has  been  derived 

aeones,  hors  de  fon  fee,  hors  de  fa  another    kind   of   inheritable    efhte^ 

barAiy,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  out  of  his  which  has  been  called  a  conditional  fee, 

barony.      It    may   be  obfcrrcd,  that  or  fee  tail.     There  are  likewifc  feofF- 

feoffmcnt  tignified  originally  the  grant  mcnts  for  life.     See  Madox*s  diiTert.  oa 

of  a  fetid  or  fee.     Neverthelefs^  by  chair,  and  inftrum.  p.  4. 

circum- 
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^ircumftances  of  the  three  firft  Norman  kings,  when  they  .^^'4- 
afcended  the  throne,  were  therefore  the  true  caufe  of  thcfe  ^— -v-^ 
wrong  proceedings,  which  afterwards  became  fo  prejudicial 
s  to  thtir  fuccefibrs.  They  knew  their  Norman  fubjefts  had 
no  right  to  demand  the  revival  of  the  Saxon  laws,  which 
amft  have  been  evidently  violated,  t6  feLtle  them  in  the 
eibxes  they  poflcfled  in  England,  fiut  neceffity  compelled 
thefe  princes  to  promife  what  they  never  intended  to  per- 
form. The  charter  of  Henry  I,  was  never  executed  either 
by  himfelf  or  any  of  his  fucceffors.  What  care  fo^ver  was 
taken  to  fend  copies  to  the  principal  monaftepies,  it  was  witli[ 
great  difficulty  that  a  Angle  one  was  found,  a  hundred  . 
.years  after,  and  fhewo  by  cardinal  Langton  to  the  lords. 
if  therefore  the  rights  of  the  barons  are  originally  confidered, 
they  muft  be  concluded  to  be  built  upon  no  good  founda- 
tion, becaufe  the  principal  fiefs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fccddants  of  thofe,  to  whom  they  were  granted  by  William 
the  conqueror.  But  on  the  other  fide,  it  muft  be  confcifed, 
that  the  many  folemn  promiles  of  all  the  kings  fince  the 
conqueror,  to  reflore  the  Saxon  laws,  commonly  called  the 
laws  of  St.  Edward,  gave  the  Englifh  Normans  a  very  pluu- 
fible  right  to  demand  the  performance  thereof. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  may  be  eafily  inferred,  that  if 
the  barons  thought  themfelves  intitled  to  demand  the  re- 
eflablifhment  of  the  privileges  of  the  Eoglifh  nation,  John 
believed  himfelf  no  lefs  authorifed  to  refufe  it.  This  contefl 
remaining  undecided  during  feveral  reigns,  both  parties  h^S 
kept  up  their  refpedlive  pretenfions.  When  the  king  was 
weak,  or  in  fuch  circumftanccs  as  permitted  him  not  to  con- 
tend, the  barons  tried  to  get  the  liberties  of  the  Englifh  re- 
ftored,  and  the  prince  not  knowing  vfhat  to  do  better,  put 
them  off  with  fair  promifes,  which  he  had  no  dcfign  to  per- 
form. But,  under  able  and  profperous  kings  the  contefi  wasT 
ftifled,  and  the  barons  waited  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  compafs  their  ends.  They  thought  they  had  now 
met  with  one,  and  refolved  to  improve  it.  John*s  ci^cum- 
fiances  w^rc  jufl  as  they  wifhed.  Hated  and  defpifei  by  the 
people,  to  whom  he  had  given  great  occafions  of  difcontent* 
he  could  never  hope  to  regain  their  affeftion.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  without  hopes  of  alTiflance  from  king  Philip, 
his  moft  mortal  enemy.  Much  lefs  could  he  expeft  any 
fucdours  from  the  emperor  his  nephew,  or  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, who  were  equally  ciufhed  by  the  battle  of  Bovines. 
Neither  was  it  likely,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  would  ef- 
poufe  the  quarrel  of  a  prince,  with  whom  he  was  cxcrcmfly 
Vol,.  If.-  Gg  difplcafcd. 
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difplcafcd.    As  for  the  afliftance  John  niigHt  expcft  from  the 
pope,  as  it  was  to  confift  only  of  fpiritual  arms,  thebaroni 
were  in  no  concern  about  it,  well  knowing  fuch  weapons 
have  no  edge,  but  what  fear  and  the  circumftances  of  tinic 
and  place  give  them.     But  as  they  had  reafon  to  hope,  the 
people  would  join  with  them  in  defence  ^f  their  common 
intereds,  they  were  fure  the  pope's  thunder  bolts  would  do. 
them  no  hurt.     John  therefore  could  not  but  be  worfted  on 
this  occafion^  for  having  loft  the  French  provinces,  he  had  no 
refuge  againft  the  Englifli. 
1 21 5.        Full  of  thefc  hopes,  and  holding  themfelves  furc  of  fuc^ 
c^-,/*^iJ  cefs,  the  barons  ^  came  to  the  king  at  London  %  and  de- 
The  barons  nianded  in  exprefs  terms,  the  re-eftabliihment  *  of  the  laws 
«T?vsd*of^*  of  St.  Edward,  with  the  other  rights  and  privileges  contained 
thelaw«of  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I.     They  alledged,  they  required 
St.  Edward,  only,  what  he  himfelf  had  promifeawith  a  folemn  oath,  be- 
M.  Pans,     f^^^  j^g  received  his  abfolution,  and  for  that  reafon,  their  moft 
humble  petition  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovation, 
much  lels  as  proceeding  from  a  fpirit  of  rebellion.     Thi^  pe* 
tition,  though  exprefTed  in  the  moft  refpedful  terms,  alarmed 
the  king.     As  he  found,  they  had  taken  their  reiblution  in 
cafe  it  was  rejefted,  he  believed  his  beft  courfe  would  be 
The  king     to  gain  time.     He  defired  them  therefore  to  ftay  for  his  an« 
*«rLS5****  ^^^^  ^*'^  Eaftcr,  aiTuring  them,  he  would  then  declare  his  in- 
tentions. .  Though  it  was  very  eafy  to  fee,  the  king  only 
fought  to  amufe  them,  they  were  afraid  of  being  blamed, 
fliould  they  refufe  this  delay,  an4  retired  *. 

Mean   time,'  the    king,  taking   advantage  of  this  delay*, 
caufed  the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  renewed  by  all  his  fubjefts, 

P  The  nances  of  the  barons  were,  -  Willianrhis  brother,  William  de  Hunt- 
Robert  Fitzvvalter,  Eul^ace  de  Vcfci,  ingfieJd,  Robert  de  Grtflei,  G.  con- 
Richard  de  Parcy,  Robert  dc  Rofs,  flable  of  Meutum,  Alexander  de  Point - 
Pecer  de  Bruis,  Nicholas  de  Stuteville,  urn,  Peter  Fitzjohn,  Aleiaoder  de  Stt« 
Saer,  earl  of  Winchefter,  Robert  and  tun,  Ofbert  de  Bobi,  John,  conftable 
Henry,  earls  of  Clare,  Roger  Bigod,  of  Chcftcr,  Thomas  de  Mulutunc,  Co- 
eari  of  Norfolk  and  Sufi^blk,  William  nanFitzholias,  &c.  M.  Paris^  p.  254. 
de  Munbrcy,  Roger  deCreifli,  Ranulph  <l  Who  was  then  at  the  new  temple, 
Fitzrobcrt,  Robert  de  Ver,  Fulk  Fitz-  which  was  where  the  inner  and  middle 
waiin,  Wi'l.'am  Mallet,  William  dc  temple  now  /land :  they  came  to  hia 
Menticntt*,  William  de  Beauchamp,  in  a  military  apparel.  M.Paris. 
$.  .de  K:ni'',  Wdlam  Marefchall  the  r  Or  confirmation.  Ibid, 
yinuigcr,  William  Maudut,  Roger  de  •  Matthew  Paris  fays,  the  atchbi- 
Montbegon,  John  Fitzrobcrt,  John  fhrp  of  Canterbury,  the  bi/hop  of  Eljt, 
Fitzalan,  C.  6c  Laval,  O.  Fitzalan,  and  Willi jm,  eail  marOial,  were  fure- 
W.  de  Hobrug,  O.  de  Vail,  G.  de  t>cs  for  the  king,  that  en  the  day  apf- 
Gant,  Maurice  dc  Gant^  R.  de  Brack-  pointed  he  would  give  them  f^titfipo* 


•nfwer. 


efle,  R,  de  Monfichct,  W,  de  Lanva-      tion,  p.  253. 
ki,  G.  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  "Effcx, 


and. 
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and  homage  by  all  his  immediate  vafials.     After  which,  he     1215. 
took  upon  him  the  crofs,  as  if  he  intended  to  go  to  the  u-v^ 
H«ly  Land,  to  the  end  he  might  ftieher  himfelf  under  the^««n««^ 
church's  protedion  •.     On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  being  \^^  homage 
ififbrmed  of  the  barons  petition,  fent  them  a  letter,  exhort-  of  all  his 
ijig  them  to  continue  in  obedience  to  their  fovereign,  but  that  ^"^e^s- 
did  not  hinder  them  from  profecuting  their  defign.  ifr."'** 

As  (bon  as  Eafter  was  come,  the  great  men  met  at  Stan-  Aa,  Pub. 
ford,  confifting  of  almoft  all  the  nobility,  and  making  a  ^«  i-  p- 19^* 
a  powerful  army,  in  which  were  above  two  thoufand  knights,  ^^^^^ 
beiides  other  horfe  ai)d  foot,  armed  with  divers  weapons  ",  prefsthe 
The  king,  who  was  at  Oxford  in  expectation  of  their  com-  king  for  bit 
ing,  hearing  of  their  number  and  pofture,  did  not  think  fit  JJ^*p^^ 
to  expofe  his  perfon  in  a  conference  with  them.    Before  they  p,  \^a,  ' 
advanced  any  nearer  ^,  he  fent  the  earl  of  Pembroke'  *  to 
k|iow,  what  the  laws  and  liberties  were,  which  thev  men- 
tioned in  their  petition.     Upon  which,  they  deliver  eel  a  long 
memorial  of  the  laws  and  cufloms  obferved  in  the  time  of     ' 
the  Saxon  kings,  declaring,  if  the  king  would  not  confirm 
them,  they  were  refolved  to  compel  him  by  (eizing  his  caftles. 
John  having  read  this  memorial,  fell  into  a  violent  pHffion. 
He  iaid  aloud,  the  barons  wanted  to  deprive  him*of  the  go-  HercjeOi 
vernment  of  his  kingdom,  and  fwore  a  great  oath,  he  would  ^j^c'r  pcti- 
never  grant  his  fubjcds  fuch  liberties  as  would  make  him-  ^^%^^ 
fcJf  a  flave. 

The  king's  anfwer  convincing  the  barons,  they  expedled  They  choofe 
in  vain  to  obtain  their  demands  otherwife  than  by  force,  they  Jl^^"^*^' 
chofe  the  lord  [Robert]  Fitzwaher  for  their  general,  flyling 
him  the  marfhal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  holy  church. 
Ac  the  fame  time  they  marched  to  Northampton,  and   be-  and  bcgfn 
iieged  the  caftlc  fifteen  days.     That  place  holding  out  Ion-  jjJjH"*^"' 
gcr  than  they  expeSed,  they  raifed  the  fiege  and  went  to 
Sedford,  of  which  they  became  mafters  ^.     A  few  day*  af-  M.  Parit. 
tcr,  they  received  advice,  that  a  fccret  negotiation  with  jbme 
of  the  chief  burghers  of  London,  had  iucceeded  to  their 

t  About  theikmc  tifne  aJfo  the  king  VIIT.     Rymer*s  foed.  torn.  I.  p.  197. 
granted  »  charter  for  the  freedom  uf         n  The  words  of  the  original,  viz, 

eicAioM  Co  bUhopricks  and  abbeys,  to  14,  Paris^   are  here  taken  in  (lead  of 

choofe  their  bii&opi  and  abbots,  wiihont  Rapin*s,  which  are  not  To  clear. 
•ay  letteit  of  nomination  or  recommen-  w  They  were  then  at  Bracklc}'  in 

datioa  from  the  king,  which  was  con-  Northamptonfliire.     M.  Par i^ 
tiary  to  the  ofage  of  his  anceftort.     So  x  And  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury^ 

that  the  nominating  to  abbeys,  deans,  &c. 

and  chapten,  fit  perfons  to  be  eledted  Y  The  caftle  was  put  intothetr  hands 

bUhops,  was  never  after  fuUy  reftored  by  William  Beaochamp  the  owner.  M« 

to  the  aoiwA  till  the  a3th  of  Henry  Paris. 

G  g  2  W^ifll, 
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They  be- 
come maf- 
ters  of  Lon- 
doBy 

and  befiege 
the  king  in 
the  Tower. 
M.  Vaus, 


John  is  con- 
ftrained  to 
yield  to 
fhein« 
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wifli,  and  that  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  was  to  be  pirt 
into  their  hands.  The  hopes  of  ftrcngthening  themfclves 
with  the  afliftance  of  fo  rich  and  powerful  a  city,  whofe 
name  alone  would  give  a  reputation  to  their  party,  caufed 
them  to' make  fuch  fpeed,  that  in  two  marches  they  came  to 
Aldgate.  The  gate  being  opened  to  them,  they  entered  the 
city  at  break  of  day,  before  the  king,  who  was  in  the  Tower, 
had  the  leaft  notice  cf  their  approach.  So  great  an  advan.tage 
enabling  them  to  undertake  any  thing,  they  refolved  to  be- 
fiege the  king  in  the  Tower.  Whilft  they  were  employed  in 
tlie  fiegc,  which  however  they  could  not  begin  without  great 
preparations,  they  fent  circular  letters  to  all  the  lords  of  the 
king's  party,  and  to  thofe  that  ftood  neuter  «.  Without  any 
preface,  they  let  them  know,  their  eftates  would  be  plun- 
dered, and  their  houfes  demoliflicd,  if  they  did  not  come 
and  join  with  them  in  fupport  of  the  common  caufe  of  the 
kingdom.  Thefe  threats  had  fo  good  an  efied,  that  all  the 
neutral  lords  joined  with  the  barons.  Nay,  fome  on  whom 
the  king  chiefly  relied,  deferted  him  for  fear  of  the  impend- 
ing evils.  This  d^fe<ftion  rendering  the  king  more  tra&able, 
he  fent  the  carl  of  Pembroke  to  inform  the  barons,  he  was 
ready  to  grant  their  demands.  This  was  properly  throwing 
himfelf  upon  their  mercy.  But  as  matters  then  ftood,  he 
had  no  other  courfe  to  take.  After  a  (hort  negotiation,  it 
was  agreed,  the  king  and  the  barons  fhould  meet  on  a  day 
prefixed,  in  a  meadow  called  Runnomede  *,  to  conclude 
this  affair. 


«*  Namely,  to  William  Marefchall, 
earl  of  Pembrolce,  Ranulph,  earl  of 
Chefter,  Willum,  earl  of  Salilbury, 
W.lliam.  carl  of  Warren,  William, 
earl  of  Albemarle,  H.  earl  or  Cornwall, 
W.  and  Philip  de  AlbinUy,  Robeft  de 
Vieupont,  Petdr  Ficxhubert,  Brian  de 
rifle,  G.  de  Luci,  G.  de  Farnival, 
Thomas  Baflet,  Henry  de  Braibroclc, 
John  de  Baflingebrane,  William  de 
Cantclu,  Henry  de  Cornhnlle,  John 
Fitzliu^li,  Hugh  de  Neville,  John 
Marcfcall,  Wiliiim  Bruwerre,  &c« 
Id.  p.  ass. 

a  Petween  Stiins  and  Windfor. 
Runnemcvie,  fayc  M.  Weft,  fignifies  the 
mead  nt'  council  j  hecaul'e,  from  anci- 
ent timc«,  iicuties  concerning  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  htld 
theie.  Both  parlies  met  on  the  5th  of 
Tunc,  and  pitched  their  tents  afunder 
m  the  zneadow*    On  the  king's  iide 


appeared  the  archbiHiops  of  Canterbury 
and  Dublin,  with  the  biihop*  of  Lon- 
don, Winchefter,'  Lincoln,  Bath,Wor- 
cefter,  Coventry,  and  Rochefter  j  Pdn^ 
dulph  the  pope*s  legate,  and  Almeric, 
mafter  of  the  knights  templars  in  Eng- 
land. And  of  the  laity,  William 
Marefcall,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  earls 
of  Salisbury,  Warren,  and  Arundel  j 
with  the  barons,  Alan  de  Galloway, 
William  Fitzgerald,  Peter  and  Matthew 
Fitzherbert,  Thomas  and  Alan  Baflet, 
Hugh  de  Neville,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  fe. 
nefchal  •f  Poi^ou,  Robert  de  Roppe- 
ley,  John  Marcfcall,  and  Philip  de  Al . 
biney.  As  for  thofe  on  the  barons  fide, 
they  ar^  fcarce  to  be  numbered,  as  you 
may  fee  in  Mat.  Paris,  under  the  year 
12 1 5.  The  chief  were,  Robert  FiU- 
walter  the  general,  Ac.  See  their 
Damei  ahore,  ia  note  P^  p.  466. 

Th« 
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The  barons  came  in  great  numbers   to  the  place  ap-     1215. 
pointed,  whilft  the  king  appeared  attended  only  by  five  or  ^-— v*^-^ 
lix  lords.     Among  whom  was  the  cardinal  archbifhop,  who  "*^  ^'8n» 
aitecied  to  perform  the  office  of  mediator,  though  he  was  the  ^^^ta,  and 
principal  author  of  the  troubles.     It  was  foon  agreed,  what  the  charter 
fatisfa^bon  the  king  ihould  give  the  barons.     As  they  would  ^^^^' 
mkc  no  conceffions,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  deny  p.  j,,"*&c. 
any  thing,     fiefides,  he  confidered,  the  higher  they  ran  in  m.  Weft, 
their  demands,  the  more  plaufiblc  would  his  pretence  be  to 
retra£k  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offered.     And  there- 
fore, without  objedling  to  any  of  the  articles  propofcd,  he 
pretended  freely  to  grant  what  in  reality  was  extorted  by 
force.     He  figned  two  charters,  wherein  the  barons  infqrted 
whatever  they  pleafed.     The  firft  was  called  the  charter  of 
liberties,  or  the  great  charter  *,  the  other,  the  charter  of 
the  liberties  of  the  foreft.     By  perufing  thcfe  charters,  which     • 
will  be  inferted  at  the  end  or  this  reign,  the  reader  may  fee 
what  oppreifions  the  Engliih  had  been  liable  to  fince  the 
conqueft,   and  what  privileges  they  gained  on   this  occa- 
fion.     From  that  time  thefe  two  charters  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  Engliih  liberties,  notwithftanding  the  en- 
deavours of  John  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fucceiTors,  to  an- 
null  them. 

Thefe  charters  were  figned  bjf  the  king,  and  all  the  lords  Precaatians 
fpiritual  and  temporal  of  the  realm,  fealed  with  the  great  feal,  °^^*.^*. 
and  confirmed  by  the  king's  folemn  oath.     But  for  the  better  ciSlrten^ 
fecuring  the  obfervance  thereof,  there  were  chofen,  with  the  might  be 
king's  confent,  five  and  twenty  barons,  to  any  four  of  whom  ^^^'^^p^' 
all  perfons  might  apply  to  complain  of  the  breach  of  '^^  ^  i.'p.'ioi. 
charters.     It  was  further  agreed,  that  the  four  baroi'.s,  who  M.'paris,  * 
fliould  firft  be  informed  of  any  grievance,  fliould  acquaint  p.  162. 
the  king  with  it,  and  if  it  was  not  redrefl'cd  within  forty  days, 
ftiould  give  notice  of  it  to  all  the  barons,  for  whom,  in  that 
cafe,  it  (hould  be  lawful  to  take  up  arms,  and  feize  the 
king's  caftles,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  redrefs  the  grievance* 
All  violence,  however,  to  the  king's  perfon,  the  queen,  and 
their  iffuc,  was  excepted.     But  to  remove  the  people's  fcru- 
ples,  about  taking  up  arm^  againft  their  fovereign,  the  king 
confented  that  all  perfons  fliould  fwear  to  aflift  the  barons, 
.    in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  two  charters.     Laitly,  to  all  thefe  M.  Paris, 
concefSons  he  added  letters  patents,  dircfted  to  all  his  fhe-  ?•  '^^' 
lifli,  empowering  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  all  his  fubjects, 

^  Chaita  conunumi)a|  libertatuxn^  or  magna  chaita.    M.  Paris,  ann.  1211;. 

G  g  3  that 
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that  they  would  pun£lually  obrcrve  the  two  charters,  and 
if  it  was  neccflary,  compel  the  king  to  obferve  the  fame  S 
Johnrcp'-nti      The  faying  of  an  hiftorian  upon  the  like  occafion,  is  very 
of  theciTar^  applicable  hcVe,  that  the  king  intended  not  to  bind  himfelf 
tcrt.  with  chains  of  parchment.     All  the  precautions  taken  by  the 

Id.  p.  264.  barons  to  tie  up  their  fovereign,  ferved  only  to  make  him  the 
more  eager  to  free  himfelf  from  a  yoke,  which  to  him  feemed 
intolerable.  They  that  were  about  him  being  moftly  fo- 
reigners, helped  alfo  to  exaiperate  him,  by  aggravating  the 
pride  and  infolence  of  the  barons.  As  they  were  fenfible 
thefe  charters,  which  fet  bounds  to  the  regsd  power,  could 
not  but  be  prejudicial  to  them,  they  never  ceafed  reprefenting 
to  him  the  injury  he  had  done  himfelf  in  figning  them.  In 
fl>ort,  all  their  difbourfcs  tended  only  to  put  him  upon  mea- 
fures  to  free  himfelf  from  the  fubje(&ion,  to  which  his  con- 
ce/Hons  had  rendered  him  liable.  They  very  cafily  fuc- 
cceded  in  their  defign,  but  the  greateft  difficulty  lay  in  the 
IMd,  execution.     This  unhappy  prince,  continually  tormented  by 

-   his  own  thoughts,  and  the  virulent  reproaches  of  his  cour* 
tiers,  grpw  fo  referved  and  melancholy,  as  fufiicicntly  dif- 
Heendea-    covered  his  vexation.     He  confidered  with  himfelf  of  means 
^^"lUh*  *"  '^  ^  revenged,  but  knew  not  where  to  have  men  and  money, 
^"'    tothat  end.     And  indeed  he  faw  no  other  remedy  than  to 
apply  to  the  barons  themfelves,  againft  whom  be  deftgned  to 
ufe  them,     fiut  it  wa.s  not  ea^  to  deceive  them,  who  were 
Hcraifts*    fo  jealous  of  him.     In    fine,    after   turning  himfelf  every 
ad^<!nnircri  ^^X*  ^^^  defpair  fuggefted  to  him  a  means  of  raifing  troops^ 
in  foreign     Without  having  wherewithal  to  pay  them,  which  was,  to 
cotintries.     fend  fomeof  his  confidents  *  into  France,  Germany,  and 
267"*'     Flanders,  with  orders  to  promife  fuch  as  would  enter  into  his 
fervice,  the  confifcated  eftates  of  the  rebellious  barons,  as 
he  called  them,     tie  gave  thefe  agents  likewife  a  power  to 
xnake  grants  beforehand  of  the  lands  of  the  EngliHi  lords^ 
and  to  execute  the  deeds  in  form  •.     By  the  like  engage- 
ments William  the  conqueror  had  formerly  aflembled  a  nu* 

^  By  another  agreement,  printed  in  liam  Gcrn<m>  and  Hu|^  de  Boves.  M. 

pr.  Brady's  appendix,  the  city  of  Lon-  Parii. 

dan  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  e   He  ordered,   that    thofe   fbrelga 

Karons  rr.entioncd  in   the  note  above,  troops  (hoold  be  at  Dover  by  Michael- 

1:11  the  rqch  of  Auguf)  that  year,  and  man.     Id.  p.  265.     Mat.    Paris  fays, 

that   the  atciibi^op  fhould   hold  the  the  king  counterfeited  the  bifliops  feal. 

Tower  for  the  fame  term.     Sec  Ry-  and  wrote  in  their  names  to  all  nationt, 

iner'i  feed.  torn.  I.  p.  201.  ^^ying,  that  all  the  EnglUH  were  be- 

i  His  agrnts  were,  Walter,  hi/hop  of  come  apoAates  5   and  whoerer  wou]4 

WorcefVcr,  his  chancellor,  John,  hifhop  invade  them,  thekJhg,  with  the  con- 

of  Norwich,  Ri^chard  4e  M^rifcu,  or  fcnt  of  the  pope  and  bifhops,  would  give 

M*ris,  who  went  to  the  pope,  Wii^  themthelaAdsofchefeapoftates,p.255. 

merous 
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mcrous  army,  ^hich  rendered  bim  mailer  of  England. 
They  that  had  engaged  with  that  prince  were  very  Aiccefl- 
M,  So  the  confideration  oC  the  noble  eftates  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  kingdom  induced  great  numbers  to  try  the 
fame  way,  in  expectation  of  John's  procuring  them  the  fame 
advantages.  At  all  times,  there  are  but  too  many  ambiti- 
ous or  defpcrate  perfons,  who  eagerly  embrace  all  opportu- 
nities of  enriching  themfelves,  without  regarding  the  ju(}ice 
or  injuftice  of  the  fide  they  efpoufe  ^ 

Whilft  bis  agents  were  employed  in  levying  troops,  John  Hedemandt 
was  taking  care  to  fecure  the  court  of  Rome.     He  knew  by  ^^  P^p^'a 
fatal  experience,  how  capable  the  pope's  formidable  pdwer       ****** 
was  of  promoting  or  hindering  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 
And  therefore  he  fent  the  pope  a  letter  «,  informing  him  of  Aa.  Pub.- 
the  constraint  put  upon  him,  though,  as  he  aflured  him,  he  ^'  '•  P*  *^» 
had  protefled,  that  being  a  vaflal  of  the  holy  fee,  he  could  do  M^Paili. 
nothing  without  his  con/ent.     With  ^his  letter  he  fent  a  copy  p.  ^^5. 
of  the  charters,  and  defired  the  pope  to  obferve,  that  all  the 
articles  were  fo  many  encroachments  upon  the  regal  power, 
and  confequently  upon  the  lord   paramount.     This  was  flat- 
tering the  pope  in  the  moil  fcnfible  part.     Upon  this  foun* 
dation  he  entreated  him  to  abfolve  him  from  his  oath,  that 
he  might,  with  a  fafe  conference,  ufe  his  endeavours  to  free 
himfelf  from  fo  heavy  a  yoke.    After  .taking  thefe  meafures  He  letiits  to 
with  all  poiSble  fecrecy,  fearing,  if  he  appeared  too  much  in  Jjjr*'?*  ^^ 
pyblick,  his  defigns  might  be  difcovered,  or  guefled  at,  he  M^Vaiii, 
chofe  the  ifle  of  Wight  for  his  refidence.     In  this  retirement  p.  265, 
he  kept  himfelf  as  it  were  concealed  a  good  while,  converf- 
ing  only  with  fifhermen  and  failors,  and  diverting  himfelf  by 
walking  on  the  fea  fhore  with  his  domefticks.     When  the 
king  was  known  to  be  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  people 
were  in  vain  inquifitive  about  the  caufe  of  his  retreat.     Some 
joked,  and  faid  he  was  become  a  fiflierman  or  merchant, 
others,  that  he  defigned  to  turn  pirate.     But  though  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  thefe  fcoflfs,  he  never  regarded  them.     Du- 
ring three  months,  he   waited  patiently  for  the  return  of  hia 
agents,  and  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  troops,  which  he  was 
n:>ade  to  expeft. 

He  met  with  no  difiiculties  at  the  court  of  Ron\e,  whofe 
intereft  it  was  to  fupport  him.     Innocent  fell  into  a  ftrange 

f  He  lent  orders  alfo  to  all  the  war-  bentei,    quod  poft    Deum,  perfonan 

dein  of  his  cailles,  to  forniih  them  with  veflram,  Se  an&orit^tem  fedit  apofto- 

arms  and  provifions.  lies,    hahexnus   unicum   te    finpilaie 

€  The  king*«  letter  to  the  pope  con-  prxfidium,    8c   Tub  veftri  confident'^ 

eludes  with  thefe  words :  pro  certo  ha-  patrocioii  refpirainus.     Eapin. 

G  g  4  paflion 
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pafSon  with  the  barons,  for  daring,  without  confulting  him,^ 
to  caufc  their  king  to  fign  charters  of  that  nature,  and  put  a 
Innocent  conftraint  upon  a  prince,  who  had  taken  the  crofs,  and  was 
tjirbaronj.  ^^^^^  the  church's  protpftion.  In  his  rage,  he  fwore  [by 
A6t.  Pub.  St.  Peter]  that  let  what  would  be  the  confcquence,  their 
1. 1,  p.  196,  rafhnefs  jhould  not  go  unpupiflied.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent 
203!  205!  ^^crn  a  letter,  enjoining  them  to  renounce  what  they  had  ex- 
M.  Paris,  torted  from  their  foyereign,  unlefs  they  would  incur  the  in- 
p.  266.  dignation  of  the  holy  fee.  But  the  barons  made  light  of  bis  in- 
Thcy  make  junft ions,  and  without  fearing  his  thunders,  fcized  upon  Ro- 
Ind  fdH''  cheftcr,  which  cardinal  Langton  put  into  their  hands  **. 
Rochcfter.  '^fhey  found  there  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ammunition,  laid 
M.  Paris,  in  by  the  king,  to  be  ufcd  upon  occauon.  This  was,  pro- 
bably, the  reafon  of  their  taking  that  place. 
Th«popc  Mean  time  the  pope  annulling  the  two  charters,  and  ab- 

chartcn!,^  *  folving  the  king  from  his  oath,  John's  affairs  began  to  have 
and  aWblvcs  a  new  face,  by  the  advice  he  received,  that  his  agents  had  ' 
the  king      lifted  great  numbers  of  adventurers  in  his  fcrvice.     Where- 
Mth.*"*       "P^"'  J^^"  haftily  quitted  the  iflc  of  Wight,  and  went  to' 
A£l.  Pub.     receive  them  at  Dover.     In  a  fliort  time,  he  had  the  fatif- 
1. 1,  p.  207.  h&ion  to  fee  vaft  numbers  arrive  from  Brabrant,  Flanders  \ 
h\!taTB:    Normandy,  PoiSou,-  Gafcogne,  all  foMicrs  of  Fortune,  and 
Grea,t  niin-  ready  to  venture  (heir  lives  to  gain  an  eftate.     The  number 
bcrsoffo-    of  thefe  adventurers  was  fo  confiderable,  that  the  hiftorians 
reigntfoopi  ^j,q  mention  it,  are  fcarce  to  be  credited.     But  by  an  un- 
id,  Paris.     cxpcQed  accident,  one  of  the  leaders,  Hugh  de  Boves,  with 
no  lefs,  as  it  is  faid,   than  forty  thoufand  men,   periftied  in 
the  Sea.     If  thefe  had  fafeJy  arrived,  John  would,  doubtlefs, 
have  had  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the  Normans  fettled  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  fame  manner  as  William  the  conqueror  had  for- 
merly treated  the  Englifli.     But,  notwithftanding  this  great 
lofs,  there  were  troops  enough  left  to  enable  him  to  trample 
The  king  re- upon  the  barons,  who  little  expedbed  fuch  a  revolution.  His 
takes  Ro-     f^^ft  undertaking  was  the  fiege  of  Rochefter,  which,  after  a 
M.  Wc(^.     ^o"o  refiftancc,  furrendcrcd  at  laft,  in  fpite  of  the  barons  endear 
ivi.  Parv.     vours  to  throw  in  fome  fuccours.     He  was  fo  cxafperated, 
that  he  woujd  hav^  hanged  the  whole  garrifon,  if  his  gene- 
rals had  not  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  would  expofe  his 

^  Qni  qu*  conrcicntiA  nefdo,  illud  Buck,  Gerard  Sottini,and  Godefthall  j 

Regis  inimicis  tradtdit.  M,  Parish  Ra-  thofe  froip  PoiAou  and  Galcogne,  by 

pin*  Savaric  de  Maulion,  Geoflfrey,  and  Oli- 

1  The  troop*   from   Brabant   and  ver  de  ButerJJe^  brothers.   M,  Pant« 


Flanden  were  commanded  by  Walter 


own 
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own  troops  to  the  fame  cruel  ufage  K     After  the  taking  of    121 5. 
Rochefter,  he  divided  hb  army  in  two  bodies.    He  Rave  one  <■  -v  ■^ 
to  his  natural  brother  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  to  go  and  ravage  f^^J?^'*^ 
the  ibuthern  counties,  whilft  with  the  other  he  marched  into  ^^^   ^' 
the  northern  parts,  to  make  them  feel  the  efFe<^  of  his  ven*  M.  Weft. 
geaiKe.    Never  was  England  in  fo  deplorable  a  condition^ 
with  two  armies  of  hungry  foreigners,  raving  the  country 
in  a  mercilefs  manner.   We  may  eafiiy  guefs  that  they  fpared 
not  the  houfes  and  lands  of  the  barons,   who,  perceiving 
themfelves  too  weak  to  appear  in  the  field,  were  retired  to 
London. 

Mean  while,  the  pope  thundered  out  an  excommunication  The  pope 
againft  the  barons,  and  ordered  Pandulph,  and  the  bifhop  of  "^^*^^^ 
Rocbefler,  to  enjoin  cardinal  Langton  in  his  name  to  publifli  barons, 
the  bull.     But  the  archbifliop  pretending  the  pope  was  im-  Aa.  Pub. 
pofed  upon,  refuied  to  comply,  till  he  himfelf  had  informed  V/',f '  ^^^* 
his  holrnefs  of  all  particulars.    His  true  reafon  was,  becaufe  Langton're- 
he  could  not  refolve  to  proceed  againft  thofe  whom  he  had  fufes  to  pub. 
himfelf  encouraged  to.  take  arms.     Upon  his  refufal,  the  two  ^**  ^  ^^ 
commiffioners  publiihed  the  excommiuiication  themfelves,  "* J*  ^"J^" 
and  fufpended  the  archbifliop,  purfuant  to  their  orders.    The  fh"  bull  pub*. 
barons  not  valuing  this  cenfure,  on  pretence  they  were  notJi/hed. 
particularly  named  in  the  bull,  continued  their  endeavours  to'^*'^*'?"^ 
defend  themfelves  againft  the  king.  As  for  the  cardinal  arch-  xbTpopTu 
bifliop,  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome,  where  he  was  like  to  be  revenged  of 
depofed,  but  the  pope  relenting  at  the  entreaties  of  the  other  .^^ngton. 
cardinals,  only  confirmed  his  fufpenfion.     Some  time  after,  ^'  ^^^ 
he  found  another  occafion  to  mortify  him,  by  voiding  his^'  *^'' 
brother  Simon's  election,    who  was  cbofen  archbi(hop  ofl<^P-^74* 
York,  and  putting  his  enemy,  Walter  de  Grey,  in  his  room, 
from  whom  however  he  exaded  [for  his  pall  J  ten  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ',  for  the  occafioos  of  the  holy  fee.     In  fine, 
^fter  feveral  mortifications  at  Rome,  Langten's  fufpenfion 
was  taken  off,  on  condition,  he  would  not  return  to  Eng- 
land till  the  troubles  were  entirely  appeafed. 

When  Innocent  was  informed  of  the  barons  pretence  for 
not  fubmitting  to  the  excommunication,  he  publilned  anoth<^r 

k  William  de  Albiney,   whom  the  fumt  of  money  the  pope  in  thofe  days 

barpRS  had  fent  for  and  made  governor  extorted  out  of  England,    and  what 

under  the  archbiihop,  William  de  Lan-  great  riches  the  clergy  pofleHed,    when 

trailer,   and  William  de  Emetford,   and  this  archbifhop  was  to  pay  the  pope  as 

focreothers>  were  fent  clofe  prifoners  to  much  as  wonld  now 'be  equal  to  fifty 

Oorf  caftle.    The  ordinary  foldiers,  ex*  thoufand  pounds.  He  is  faid  to  be  pro- 

cept  the  ccoft-bow  men,  were  all  lung-  moted  to  the  fee  of  Voik  for  not  hav-' 

pl.  ing  ki^Qwn  woman. 


I   Hence  may  be  gueiled  w^t  Ti|(l 


bull» 


again. 
Aft.  Pub. 

t.  I.  p.  211. 

They  defpifc 
the  pope*8 
ceniures. 
M.  Park, 
p.  178. 


John  con- 
tinues hit 
ravage*. 
M.  Paris, 

p.  >74- 
M.  Weft. 


"the  barons 
muki  an 
offer  of  the 
crown  to 
•^prince  Lewis 
of  France. 
M.  Paris, 
p.  »79' 
M.  Weft. 
An.  Waver. 
Meterai. 
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buHy  .wherein  they  were  all  excommunicated  by  name. 
Their  lands  were  put  under  an  interdict,  as  well  as  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  taken  their  part.  As  the  barons  ex- 
ped^ed  this  fecond  bull,  they  were  refolved  to  difre^ard  it, 
and'  prevent  its  being  pubiiibed  in  London.  They  ailedged 
in  their  vindication,  that  the  bull  was  obtained  by  faife  lug- 
geftions,  and  confequently  of  no  force,  that  befides,  it  was 
not  the  pope's  bufinefs  to  meddle  with  temporal  affairs,  fince 
St.  Peter  received  from  Chrift  only  fpiritual  power,  for  which 
reafon,  it  was  neither  juft  nor  right,  that  chriftians  fhould 
fufFer  themfelvcs  to  be  governed  by  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  the  popes.  One  would  hardly  believe,  they  who  talked 
at  this  rate,  were  the  fame  perfons  who  refufed  to  ferve  the 
king,  becaufe  he  was  excommunicated,  were  there  not  a 
thoufand  inftances  to  ihow,  how  apt  men  are  to  fquare  their 
opinions  by  their  interefts.  Mean  time,  the  pope  had  the 
mortiiicatbn  to  fee  his  authority  contemned,  without  being 
able  to  help  it,  fmce  the  people  were  not  for  him,  in  which 
cafe  he  ever  darts  his  thunders  in  vain.  Whilft  the  barons 
and  Londoners  were  taking  thefe  vigorous  refolutions  againft 
the  pope,  John  continued  ravaging  the  kingdom,  and  efpe* 
cially  the  ^  lands  of  the  confederate  barons  «•  It  is  eaiy  to 
conceive,  that  the  manner  of  the  foreign  troops  executing 
his  orders,  was  none  of  the  mildeft,  and  that  numberlefs 
outrages  and  cruelties  were  committed  on  this  occafion, 
which  increafed  the  animoiity  of  the  barons  againft  the 
king". 

Mean  time  the  confederate  barons  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Inftead  of  recovering  their  privileges,  they  be- 
held their  eftatcs  plundered  and  given  to  foreigners,  whilft 
the  king  was  with  pleafure  glutting  his  revenge.  Their 
wretched  ftate  caufcd  then>  at  laft  to  take  a  defperate  courfe, 
which  engaged  them  to  hazard  their  own  with  the  kingdom's 
ruin,  to  have  the  fatisfadtton  of  being  revenged  on  the  king, 
though  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  people.     They  acquaint- 


m  He  marched  through  St.  Albans, 
to  Dunftable,  Northampton,  and  Not< 
tingham  j  whilft  William  carl  of  Sa- 
li/bury,  and  Falcafius,  with  an  army  of 
foreigners,  ravaging  EITex,  Hertford, 
Middlefcx,  Cambridge,  and  Hunting- 
donfhire.  M.  Paris.  But  in  return  for 
tbefe  outrages,  a  ftrong  party  of  the 
barons  fpoiled  and  ravaged  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk^  Suffolk^   £f. 


fex,  and  Hertford  5  or  thofe  parts  of 
them  at  leaft,  that  belonged  to  the 
king*s  adherents.  M.  Weft. 

n  Roger  dc  Wcndover,  (who  was 
then  alike,)  as  well  as  Radulph  of 
Coggeftial,  have  given  us  a  particular 
account  of  the  barbarities  committed  by 
king  John*8  mercenaries,  whom  he 
calls  the  guards  of  iatan,  and  miniftcrv 
of  the  devil. 


ed 
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ed  the  king  of  France  •,  that  if  he  would  fend  Prince  Lewis 
.his  fotky  they  promifed  to  fet  the  crown  of  England  on  his  ^ 
head,  provided  he  brought  fufiicient  forces  to  free  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  king  John.  Philip  did  not  want  much  entreaty  piiiip  pro- 
to  accept  of  the. barons  offer.     He  had 'once  before  thought 'y'"*<>*ffift 
of  conquering  England,  and  if  the  lofs  of  his  fleet,  much^^'^^jj 
more  than  the  threats  of  the  pope,  had  made  him  dedfl  from  ibid, 
his  enterprife,  he  had  ftill  a  longing  defire  to  accomplifo  it, 
if  a  fair  opportunity  fliould  offer.     And  as  this,  which  the 
rupture  between  John  and  the  barons  furniflied  him  with, 
ieemed  very  favourable,  he  embraced  it  immediately.     He 
only  defired  the  barons  to  deliver  twenty  five  hoftages,  for 
the  performance  of  their  promife,  to  which  they  readily  con- 
fented.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  hoftages  at  Paris,  prince 
Lewis,  then  in  Languedoc  warring  againft  the  Albigenfes^ 
came  to  the  king  his  father,  to  prepare  Tor  this  important  ex- 
pedition.    Some  troops  were  immediately  fcnt  to  the  ba- 
rons P,  with  affurances  that  he  would  foon  ^  follow  in  per-* 
fon  with  a  greater  fupplv. 

The  preparations  in  France  coming  to  the  pope's  ears,  he    Ktlfi. 
difpatched  thither  one  Gallo,  as  his  legate,  to  try  to  put  a  <-  '^»»<'«^ 
ftop  to  them.     The  legate  having  an  audience  of  the  king,  ^"^5  P^r 
forbad  him  in  the  pope's  name  to  carry  his  arms  into  Eng-^r^n^g,    * 
land,  as  being  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  and  threatened  M.  Paris, 
all  perfons  whatfocver  with  excommunication  that  ihould,  7*i*jJ**Sa. 
diredily  or  indireSly,  aflift  the  Englifh  barons.     Philip,  re- 1,^' 4  war 
gardlefs  of  thefe  threats,  replied,  that  England  was  no  pa- againft 
trimony  of  St.  Peter,  for  it  was  evident,  king  John  could  ^"5|*^« 
not  fubjeft  his  kingdom,  without  the  confent  ot  the  ftates,  f^^]'^  *  "' 
that  an  aft  of  fucfi  a  nature  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  Mezerau 
king,  and  that  the  maxims  which  the  pope  would  introduce,  ^-  P*"»» 
were  too  pernicious  to  all  ftates  to  be  recdved  '•      The  per-  Ji^wcft. 
fon  that  faid  this,  was  however  the  fame  Philip,  who,  three 

years 

o  By  Saer  earl  of  Wiuchcfter^  and  tcl,  William  de  Wimes,  William  dt 

Robert  Ficzwalter^   who  tarried  letters  Beaumont,   Giles  de  Herfi,  and  Brifec 

lealed  with  the  barons  feal.    The  i«a-  de  Ferfi  ;   who  came  up  the  Thames  to 

fon  of  their  applying  particularly  to  London  on  the  ayth  of  Febmary.  Some 

him,   wasy  that  moft  of  the  foreigners  of  the  Englifh  barons  holding  a  tovma- 

in  king  John's  ferricc,   were  Phi)ip*8  ment  with  thcfe  French  noblemen,  one 

lubjedls ;  and  fo  they  ihould  withdraw  of  tk^m  mortally  wounded  Geoffrey  de 

king  John's  main  fupport,  by  haying  Mandeville,  earlofEfiex,  to  the  great 

Philip  on  their  fide.    M.  Paris,  p.  179.  grief  of  his  party.    M.  Paris,  p.  syg. 

p  Under  the  command  of  the  Caf-  q  By  Eafter.  M.  Paris^p.  280. 

CeUan  of  St.  Omers,    thp  Caftelhm  of  r  Matthew  Paris  lays,  that  all  tht 

Arras,  Hugh  Chacun,  Euftace-deNe-  great  men  of  France  unanimoufly  de- 

yille,  Giles  de  Meluo,  Baldwin  Bie-  clire4»  ^^  woul4  maintaia  this  point 
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I2i6.    years  before,  by  the  pope's  fole  authority,  thought  himielf 

^■^r— ^  entitled  to  England  i  which  is  a  clear  evidence  that  the  pope's 

exorbitant  power  was  not  allowed  from  a  religious  principle, 

but  from  a  motive  of  intereft  or  fear.     Thus  the  court  of 

Rome  received,  at  certain  times,  mortifications,  which  ihe 

readily  winked  at,  whilft,  on  other  occafions,  (he  exerted 

,  her  authority,  with  extraordinary  haughtinefs. 

^*F*'^!S^      The  pope's  prohibition  not  interrupting  the  French  arma^ 

M.  Puii»  '  nient,  Lewis  was  foon  ready  to  fail. for  England  with  a  fleet 

p. '282.        of  feve'n  hundred  (hips '.     Mean  time  John,  who  went  to 

Dover  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  defign  of  the  French,  not 

thinking  himfelf  able  to  hinder  their  defcent,  was  retired  to 

Winchefter}  fo  Lewis  meeting  no  oppofition,   landed  his 

anduka     troops  ^t  Sandwich,  without  moleftation.     After  that,  he 

SS?^*''    I^**'ched  againft  Rochefter,  which  made  but  a  faint  refinance. 

The  taking  of  that  city  drew  after  it  the  whole  county  of 

Kent,  except  Dover  caftle,   where  John  had  left  a  firong 

garrifon  with  a  brave  and  faithful  governor  ^ 

The  abbot  of     Mean  while,  the  pope  fent  Gallo,  his  legate,  orders  to  re* 

St.  Aoguf.    pj^j|.  j^f^  England,  and  folemnly  publiih  the  bull  of  excom- 

tine  sexcom-  "^       ..       ^•i^i.L  ^a^^l/-         -.•         u 

mttnicatet     munication  agamft  the  barons.     At  the  fame  time  he  com^* 

Lcfvis.         miffioned  the  abbot  of  St.  Auguftine's,  to  denounce  prince 

'^'^^        Lewis  excommunicated  the  moment  he  fet  foot  in  England. 

''  *     *       Lewis  endeavoured  to  divert  this  blow,  by  reprefenting  to 

the  abbot,  in  a  letter  ^^  his  risht  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Among  other.reafons,  he  alledged,  that  John  mounting  the 

throne  only  by  the  confent  of  the  barons,  the  fame  authority 

might  depofe  him  and  put  another  in  his  place  ^.     The  ab- 

The  barons   bot  not  being  gained  by  his  arguments,  declared  prince  Lewis 

Jj^^f^J^^y  and  his  adherents  excommunicated,  purfuant  to  the  pope's 

M.PsDs)     cxprefs  orders.    But  this  was  not  fufficient  to  deter  that 

p.  23x.        prince  from  his  enterprife.     As  foon  as  he  became  mafter  of 

Rochefter,  he  marched  to  London,  where  the  barons  >  and 

citizens  fwore  fealty  to  him,  after  his  foiemn  oath  to  reftore 

to  all  their  loft  inheritances,  and  to  the  nation  their  ancient 

privileges.     It  does  not  appear  iii  the  Engliih  hiftorians  that 

ev^  to  death,  that  no  Icing  or  prince,  «  This  letter  it  (till  extant  ia  Thorn*a 

without  the  confent  of  his  barons,  bad  hiftoiy  of  that  abbey, 

power  to  give  away,  or  make  over  his  v  AUudiog  to  archbiihop  Hubert*a 

kingdom,  and  thereby  endave  his  nobi«  fpeech  at  his  coronation, 

lity.     Thcfe  things  were  tranfaAed  at  «  The  chief  of  the  barons  that  re- 

Lvon9,  about  fifteen  days  after  Eafler.  foited  to  him,  were  William  earl  of 

M.  Paris.    M.  Wef^.  Warren,    William,   earl  of  Arandd, 

9  Six  hundred  ihips,  and  foarfoore  William,   earl  of  Saliibury,  William 

o^er   veflds,    called    by   M.  Paris,  MarefcaU  the  j'ounger,  ke,  M.  Pans, 

Coggs.  p.  282, 


Hubert  de  B»rg^    M.  Paris, 


thv& 
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this  prince  was  crowned.     HoMrever  he  certainly  aded  as 
king,  and  difpofed  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  government, 
as  ir  he  had  been  lawfully  invefted  with  the  royal  authority  ^. 
He  made  Simon  Langton  his  chancellor,  who  being  incenfed  Hemakw 
againft  the  pope,  perfuaded  the  barons  and  Londoners  ^^^^^^^5- 
defpife  the  court  of  Rome's  ccnfures,  and  ncijwithffcmding  ,^^0,. 
the  interdt£l,  to  be  prcfent  at  divine  fervicc,  which  was  celc-  M.  Paris, 
brated  as  ufual.   Lewis  for  his  part  readily  confented  to  what 
was  lb  agreeable  to  his  intentions.     When  he  rcfolved  upon 
this  undertaking,  he  plainly  forefaw,  he  (hould  meet  with 
obftacles  from  the  pope,  and  therefore  was  determined  not  to 
value  his  ccnfures.     Herein  he  only  followed  the  example  of 
his  father  and  the  French  bifliops,  who  appealed  to  the  pope 
when  better  informed,  from  the  fentence  of  interdi£t  de- 
nounced upon  the  whole  kingdom  \     Appeals  to  a  future 
general  council  were  not  yet  much  in  ufe,  nor  the  commo- 
dious diftindion  between  tne  holy  fee  and  the  perfon  of  the  ' 
pope. 

Lewis's  party  daily  increafinz,  as  he  continued  his  pro-  i^wismakci 
grefs,  he  quickly  became  matter  of  moft  of  the  fouthern  ^^^  ^^' 
counties.     After  that  he  marched  towards  Norfolk  and  Suf-  m.  p^ris 
folk,  which  likewife  fubmitted  to  him.     During  diefe  fuc-  p-  i'^^- 
ceffes,  he  met  with  no  refiftance  except  from  William  de  ^'  ^^^^ 
Collingham,  who,  with  a  thoufand  archers,  keeping  clofe  to 
the  prince's  army,  fell  upon  the  French  that  ftraggled  for 
plunder  •.     Shortly  after,  Lewis's  adherents  in  the  rforth  ^ 
took  the  city  of  York,  and  defired  him  to  come  iitfo  thofe 
parts  to  iinifli  the  conqueft  of  aU  the  country  beyond  the 
Humber  «.     But  whilft  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  reproving  him  for  leav- 

7  He  fammooed,  on  the  fourteenth  iiam  de  Mandcville,  Robert  Fitzwalter, 

of  Jane,  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  all  and  William  de  Huntingfield  reduced 

the  great  men  of  England  to  do  him  Bfles  and  Suffolk  to  his  obedience. .  In 

homage,  or  forthwith  to  depart  the  the  mean  time  king  John  furniihed  the 

kingdom.  M.  Parit.  caiUes  of  Wallingford,     Corf,   Wai- 

z  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  upon  a  quar-  ham,   Briffol,   the  Denizes,  dec.  wkh 

rel  with  Philip,  eicomnuintcated  him,  arms  and  provtfionc.    M.  Parit. 

and  abiblved  his  fubjeds  from  their  al-  b  Commanded  by  Robert  de  Ros, 

legiance,  which  fo  incenfed  him,   that  Peter  de  Bros,  and  Richard  de  Parcy. 

he  got  the  pope  condemned  in  a  fynod,  M.  Parit. 

for  fimony,  murder,  atheifm,  adulte-  c  Lewis  marched  through  the  eaft- 

ry^  tec  ;  and  his  bull,   wherein  he  af-  ern  parts  of  England,  and  fpoiled  £(it:x> 

iierted  that  he  was  fupreme  lord  in  tem-  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  feized  upon  the 

porals,  was  burnt  by  the  parliament  of  caf^le  of  Norwich,  reduced  Lyn,  and 

Paris, '  and  by  the  ftates  of  France,  who  made  all  thofe  counties  tributary.  Gil  • 

declared  againft  the  p^al  ufurpations.  bert  de  Gant  furrendcrcd  LincoJnfliiie  to 

a  Hugh  de  Neville  furrendered  to  him  him  i  a&d  took  Lincoln.  M.  Paris, 
the  cafUe  of  Marlboroug^i ;  and  Wil* 

4  ing 
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12x6.    ing  behind  him  the  c^ftles  of  Dover  and  Windfor,  which 
u*"w— *^  were  of  greater  moment  than  the  northern  counties.     Upon 
He  befiegps  ^his,  he  marched  back  to  befiege  Dover,  whilft  the  Englilh 
and  Uie       barons  invefted  Windfor.     About  the  fame  time,  Alexander 
bttont,        I.  king  of  Scotland,   purfuant  to  Lewis's  fummons,  came 
Wiadfor.     and  did  him  homage  in  perfon,  for  the  lands  he  held  of  the 
pf  ife!!"'    crown  of  England  •*•     Which  done,  Lewis  and  the  Englifh 
M.  Weft,    barons  fwore,  that  they  would  never  make  peace  without  his 
The  Scotck  knowledge.     But  this  promife  was  not  afterwards  well  per- 
Wmho!^     formed.     A  little  after,  John  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
mige.         him&lf  deferted  by  the  Flemifli  and  Poidievin  troops,  whom 
Id.  p.  287.  Lewis  had  found  means  to  entice  away  from  his  fervice. 
Lewis  de-         Whilft  thefe  things  pa/led  in  England,   the  ambafTadors 
fcndi  hi«.     fg^j  jjy  l^Yns  to  Rome,  were  trying  to  vindicate  their  maf- 
Engbnd      ^^^*^  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.     They  founded  his 
before  the    right  chiefly  upon  his  marriage  with  Blanch  of  Caftile,  pre- 
J^'    .      tending  that  John  being  lawfully  depofed  by  the  barons,  the 
p.iSst'&c.  Cfown  was  devolved  to  Blanch  his  niece.     As  the  account 
given  by^an  hiftorian  ^of  the  ambafTadors  conference  with  In- 
nocent, may  ferve  to  clear  this  affair,  it  wilt  not  be  amils  to 
'''***  •W*^*- relate  fome  of  the  particulars.     The  pope  objected  to  the 
^^    "'  ambafTadors,  that  fuppofing  John  was  lawfully  depofed,  his 
children  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  his  misfortune.     But 
fuppoCmg  his  children,  young  as  they  were,  to  be  partakers 
of  their  father's  crimes,   Eleanor  of  Bretagne  %    who  was 
ftill  alive,  preceded  all  others.     In  fine,  that  the  emperor 
Otho,  fon  of  Henry  II.'s  eldeft  daughter,  ought  mahifefUy 
to  go  before  Blanch  of  Caftile,  who  was  born  of  the  young- 
cfl^.     The  ambafTador  replied,  Eleanor's  father  and  Otho's* 
mother  being  dead,  reprelentacion  could  not  take  place,  but 
the  mother  of  Blanch  being  fllll  living,  her  daughter  might 
juftly  reprefcnt  her.     But,  anfwered  the  pope,  why  (bould 
Blanch  be  preferred  to  the  king  of  Caflile  her  brother,  and 
the  queen  of  Leon  her  eldeft  fifter  ?  this  was  a  puzzling  ob- 
jedHon.     But  however,  as  on  this  occafion,  the  thing  was 
not  fo  much  to  give  good  reafons,  as  to  alledee  fome  good  or 
bad,  in  order  to  fatisiy  the  pope,  the  ambsmiidors  were  not 
at  a  lofs  for  an  anlwer.  They  affirmed,  that  when  there  were 
jfeveral  heirs,  and  the  next  of  kin  did  not  appear  and  put  in 

d  He  alfo  fubdaed  Northumberland  the  clear  ftate  of  thii  controverfy,  iiut 

^r  Lewis.  M.  Paris,  p.  286.  alfo  irany  curious  points  in  the  feudal 

e  Matthew  Paris,  aan.  1216,  hath  Jaw  of  ilidC  age.  Sec  M.  Paris,  p.  aS] 

iet  forth  at  large  the  reafons  prefented  —2^^. 

to  the  pope  on  Lewis's  behalf,  with  the  f  Arth-.ir*s  CAcr^  bi  £onfineroent  in 

|ope*i  replies,  which  contain  not  only  Briftol  cafllc. 

2  bis 
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fais  claim,  a  more  diftant  relation  might  take  pofleffioii  of  the 
inheritance*  faving  to  the  other  his  right:  that  upon  this 
foundation  their  mafter  had  entered  England,  but  if  after- 
wards a  nearer  than  he  ihould  claim,  he  fhould  be  always 
ready  togive  him  a  reafonable  fatisfadion.  Innocent,  who  was 
forced  to  be  fatbfied  with  this  reply,  alledged  not  fo  much  to 
prove  the  juftice  of  Lewis's  title,  as  to  (how  a  deference  to 
the  pope  in  debating  the  matter  before  him*  Whatever  his 
decifion  might  be,  Lewis  was  refolved  to  profecute  his  pre- 
tended ri^t,  which  he  grounded  more  upon  force  than 
equity. 

The  French  aod  Englifli  troops  being  employed  in  the  johnnva- 
ficge  of  Dover  and  Windfor,  John^  who  till  then  thought  gw  Norfolk 
himfelf  too  weak  to  take   the  field,  left  Winchefter  and  JJ^  ^;;|[^"^- 
marched  into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  he  committed  pJ^gJ!"* 
great  ravages  s.     But  hearing  the  barons  had  raifed  the  fiege  M.  Weft. 
of  Windfor,  with  intent  to  give  him  battle,  he  retired  to  an 
advantageous  poft  near  Stanford,  where  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  attack  him.     He  took  care  not  to  hazard  a 
battle,  apprehenfive  as.  he  was,  that  the  officers  of  his  army, 
moft  of  whom  were  fubje^  of  the  king  of  France,  would 
make  their  peace  with  Lewis  by  fome   notable  treachery. 
He  was  further  induced  to  avoid  fighting,  by  the  advantages 
he  expected  from  prolonging  the  war.     He  beUeved  he  had 
reafon  to  hope,  the  Englifii  would  quickly  grow  weary  of 
the  French,  who  began  already  to  play  the   tyrant,  never 
troubling  themfelves  to  conform  to  their  temper  and  ways. 
John's  cxpe<9ations  were  not  groundlefs.     The  barons  were 
extremely  grieved  to  fee  all  the  rewards  diilributed  to  the  fo- 
reigners, and  their  own  inheritances  beilowed  on  the  favou-^ 
rites  of  the  prince  whom  they,  had  fent  for,  as  if  the  Eng- 
lifh  had  no  right  to  the  conquefts  that  were  making.     But  Afecretaif' 
all  this  would  not  perhaps  have  engaged  them  to  take  other  covered  by 
meafures,  if  what  they  learnt  from  the  mouth  of  the  vifcount  ^p^jwrda^^ 
de  Melun,  one  of  Lewis's  prime  confidents,  had  not  forced  Knighton. 
them  to  think  of  their  fafety.     If  certain  hiftdrians  are  to  be  M.  Pari^ 
credited,  this  nobleman  being  feized.  by  a  mortal  diftemper  P'  **7- 
at  London,  caufed  fuch  of  the  barons  as  were  pofted  there 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  city,  to  be  fent  for.     When  they 
came,  he  told  them,  he  could  not  forbear  difcovering  a  fe- 
cret,  which  lay  heavy  upon  his  confcience,  and  if  longer 
concealed  from  t-he  Englilb,  would  infallibly  bring  them  ijoto 

g  PartiCQlarfy  upon  the  eftatec  be-     Bigo4»  William  de  HundngfieU^  ko- 
fengiog  to  the  earl  of  Afuodoi,  iUff»     fw  4k  Cnfa,  ^bc*    M,  Picjs. 

utter 
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X2i6.    utter  deftrucHon.    Then  he  dtfclofed  to  them,  diat  the 
U»i"  ^'^  ■  ^  prince  was  refolvcd  to  banifir  all  the  barons  that  had  taken 
arms  againft  king  John,    as    traitors  to  their  country   i>. 
He  addeci,  this  refolution  was  taken  in  a  council  of  fixteen 
French  lords,  (of  whom  he  himfelf  was  one)  and  confirmed 
by  the  prince  with  an  oath.     He  declared  upon  the  word  of 
a  dying  man,  what  he  faid  was  true,  and  ought  to  be  the 
le(s  queflioned,  as  he  was  juft  going  to  appear  before  the  tri- 
Remark*  on  bunai  of  God.     The  French  hiftorians  call  this  fecret  a  fic« 
thii  iBCTtt.    (Jqu,  i^  njuft  be  confefled,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  ihould 
induce  prince  Lewis  to  make  fuch  an  oath,  in  the  prefence 
of  fixteen  witnefles,  though  he  Ihould  intend  to  infmuate,  that 
this  would  be  a  means  amply  to  reward  their  ferviccs.     For 
it  would  have  been  very  imprudent  to  reveal  fo  early  fo 
black  a  defign.    However,  whether  the  thing  was  trtie,  or 
invented  to  fow  difcord  between  the  French  and  Englifli, 
this  pretended  fecret  being  whifpered  about,  made  a  very 
deep  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  barons.     It  had  the 
greater  tSeA^  as  it  agreed  with  the  fufpicions  the  barons 
Seveial  ba- '  Kaj  already  conceived  of  the  French.     From  thenceforward 
fehirningto  ^^  began  to  repent  of  calling  in  the  foreigners,  and  feri- 
the  kiog.     oufly  to  think  of  returning  to  the  obedience  of  their  fove- 
M.  Parts,    reign.    Nav,  no  lefs  than  forty  privately  gave  the  king  afTu- 
p.  a88.       ranees  of  tneir  good  intentions.    But  the  reft  durft  not  ven- 
ture to  truft  a  prince  whom  they  had  fo  grievoufly  offended, 
and  with  whofe  cruel  and  revengeful  temper  they  were  too 
well  acquainted. 
TohD  carries     Mean  time  that  unhappy  prince  was  in  perpetual  motion^ 
hiacnjwii     jjo^  knowing  whom  to  truft,  being  fufpicious  of  his  own 
M.  Paris.    fri^"<'*«     ^^^  which  reafon  he  carefully  avoided  fightings 
and  inceflantly  marched  from  place  to  place,  to  break  the 
meafures  of  his  enemies.     He  thought  himfelf  fafeft  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  where  he  chofe  the  little  town  of  Lynn 
to  fecure  his  treafures,  his  crown,  fceptre,  and  other  things 
He  grants    of  value.     This  town  had  exprefled  for  hini  fuch  afFedion 
that  town    and  loyalty,  that  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  he  granted  it 
g«^  privi-  gj.g^j  privileges.    Among  other  things,  he  made  it  a  mayor 
Caipden.     town,  and  prefented  the  firft  mayor  with  his  own  fword. 
He  retires    which  is  ftill  Carefully  kept  there.     However,  as  he  found 
^ihire'    '^'^f^^f  prefTed  by  the  barons,  and  fearing  his  treafures  were 
M.  Puis,    not  fafe  at  Lynn,  he  refblved  to  remove  them  to  a  certain 
^  287.       place  in  Lincolnfhire,  where  he  intended  to  retire.    He  very 

h  Rapln    fays,  ta  their  king  and     In  M.  Pans,    who  adds,    and  deflroy 
country ;    but  king  is  not  mentioned     thcir  poAeiity* 

aarrowl/ 
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nar)rowly  eicaped  drowning  with  his  whole  army  in  the  hrgit    iit6. 
ttiarlh  *,  which  parts  the  two  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nor-  ^—-^^iwi 
folk.      Before   he    was   quite    over,    the   tide  coming  up 
the  riVei^  Well-ftream,  which  overflows  the  ihar(h-land  at 
high-water,  put  him  in  extreme  danger.     But  if  he  efcaped  He  loCts  all 
himfelf  he  cquld  not  fave  his  baggage,  which  Was  all  fwal-  *»»*^^««8e 
lowed  up  by  the  waters.     He  arrivecT  that  night  at  Swines-  J"i^/  * 
head  abbey,  where  he  lodged.     His  vexation  for  his  iofs^M.  Parh* 
which  was  irretrievable  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  threw  ******  ^^ 
him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  was  heightened  by  inconfi* 
derately  eating  peaches  \     On  the  morrow,  not  being  able 
to  ride,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Sleford  caftle,  from 
whence  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Newark.     Here  find-  He  makes 
ing  his  illnefs  increafe,  he  made  his  will  and  appbiiited  Hen- *>f» '^^'^J*  ao<J 
ry  his  eldeft  fon,  then  but  ten  years  of  age,  his  hein    Thc^J^*'^*''' 
care  of  his  falvation  employed  his  thoughts  during  the  reft  m.  Paris, 
of  his  ficknefs,  which  put  an  end  to  his  days  bn  the  i8th  of  p-  a^^. 
Oaober,   1216,   in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  after  an  ^•^*^" 
unhappy  reign  of  feventeen  years,  krcn  months,  and  ten 
days.     His  body  was  carried  to  Worcefter,  according  to  his 
own  order,  and  buried  with  little  funeral  pomp  in  the  ca- 
thedral)  where  his  tomb  [with  his  image  upon  it]  is  ftill  tor 
be  feen  »,     Some  will  have  it  that  he  was  poifoned  by  ax.  Wifces. 
monk  of  Swines-head  abbey,  but  that  is  very  improbable^  Knighton. 
finceitis  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  cotemporary  hiftorians".  "^*"»'^»** 

4  The  wafhes  beCwec»  a  place  called 
the  crofs  keyt  in  Norfolk,  and  Forf- 
dike  in  Holland  in  Ubcclnilure. 

k  And  alfo  attended  with  a  flux.  M. 
Paris,  p.  286. 

1  Hit  tomb  of  grey  marble  is  placed  be-' 
I  the  choir  and  the  high  altar  :  the 


figute  of  the  king  as  big  'as  the  life,  and 
the  bifliops,  St.  Ofwlld  and  St.  Wul- 
ftan^  at  his  head  10  little  with  their 
cenfers  in  their  hands,  are  carved  in 
ilone,  which  feems  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  But  the 
altar  tomb  on  whldi  it  is  pkced  is  of  a 
modern  fabrick*  Thert  is  no  infcription* 
Sandf.  geneal.  p.  85. 

A  Caxton  is  the  firft  that  mentions 
it  in  Engliih,  from  whom  Speed  and 
Baker  have  borrowed  it.  He  fays* 
that  the  king  bearing  it  laid  how  cheap 
corn  then  was,  anfwercd,  he  would 
e're  long  make  itfo  dear,  that  a  penny 
Joaf  flould  be  fold  for  a  (hilling.  At 
which  a  monk  there  prefent  took 
fach  indignation,  that  he  went  and 
put  the  poifon  of  a  toad  ioto  i  cvp  of 

Vol.  II. 


wine,  and  came  dnd  drink  to  the  king, 
which  made  him  pledge  him  the  more 
readily.  But  finding  himfelf  very 
much  out  of  order  upon  it,  he  a/ked 
for  the  monk,  and  when  it  Was  told  him 
he  was  dead,  God  have  mercy  upon  me, 
(fays  the  king)    I  doubted  as  much* 


But  it  is  a  very  improbable  ftoty  for  a 
man  to  poifon  himfelf  to  be  revenged 
of  another.  But  Walter  Hemingford 
tells  it  a  different  way  ;  he  fays,  the 
abbot  perfuaded  the  monk  to  poifon  the 
king  b^aufe  he  would  have  lain  with 
his  fjfter  ;  and  that  he  did  ic  by  a  dift 
of  pears  which  he  poifoned  all  but 
three,  and  then  prcfenting  them  to  thf 
king,  he  bid  him  tafte  theiti  himfcrlf, 
which  he  did  eating  only  the  three  that 
Jie  had  marked  ;  and  fo  efcaped,  whilft 
the  king  was  poiibned  wf^h  the  rei^. 
From  Hemingford,  Higden  and  Knigh- 
ton copied  this  ftory,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  hiAorian  that  lived  with* 
in  fixty  years  of  that  time.  Sec  Kiiigb- 
lon,  p.  2425. 

Hh  M 
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If  this  prince's  chara£ler  be  drawn  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  his  chief  hiftorian,  he  muft  be  reprefented  as  one  of 
the  vileft  wretches  that  ever  lived.  But,  as  T  have  elfewherc 
obferved,  the  hiftories  of  princes,  who  have  had  any  con* 
teds  with  the  court  of  Rome^  are  to  be  read  with  great  cau- 
tion. It  is  better  therefore,  without  r^arding  the  particular 
fentiments  and  expreffions  of  the  hiftortans,  folely  to  exa- 
mine the  anions  of  this  monarch,  in  order  to  difcover  his 
temper  and  inclinations.  It  is  certain  we  niuft  frame  a  very 
difadvancageous  idea  of  him,  when  we  coniider  his  unjuft 
proceedings  with  regard  to  his  brother  Richard  :  the  death 
of  prince  Arthur  his  nephew,  of  which  he  never  cleared 
himfelf  thoroughly  :  the  perpetual  imprifonment  of  Eleanor 
of  Bretagne  his  niece  :  his  putting  away  Avifa  of  Gloucefter : 
his  extreme  indolence^  when  Philip  Aueuftus  was  conquer- 
ing his  dominions  in  France :  his  baie  refignation  of  his 
crown  to  the  pope :  bis  breach  of  faith  with  the  barons  : 
and  laftly,  his  bringing  into  the  kingdom  an  army  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  be  revenged  on  his  fubje£ls»  However,  if 
one  had  a  mind  to  undert&e  his  vindication  upon  moft  of 
thefe  articles,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  fo  difficult  as  it  feems. 
at  firft  fight.  But  without  meddling  with  a  fubjed^,  which 
would  lead  me  too  far,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  faying 
of  this  prince,  what  I  dfewhere  faid  of  William  Rufus : 
that  finding  in  king  John  Icarce  one  valuable  qualiiicatioa, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  juftify  fome  particular  actions,  though 
it  evidently  appears,  that  the  writers  of  his  life  have  drawn 
him  in  blacker  colours  than  he  deferved.  This  prince  bad 
great  failings,  which  would  not  have  been  fo  vuible  or  fo 
aggravated  by  the  hiftorians,  had  he  been  cotemporary  with 
asking  of  France  of  lefs  policy  and  ambition,  with  a  pope 
of  lefs  pride  and  more  confcience,  and  with  a  nobility  of  a 
lefs  turbulent  fpirit.  As  for  raifing  taxes  ivithoyt  the  con- 
sent of  the  ftates,  it  may  be  faid,  it  was  not  very  unufiiai 
lince  William  the  conqueror,  as  the  reader  may  have  ob- 
ferved in  fome  former  reigns.  And  yet  this  is  what  feveral 
modern  hiftorians  exclaim  againft,  as  if  in  thofe  days  Eng- 
land enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  as  at  prefent.  It  is  eafy  to 
jee  things  were  then  upon  a  diflerent  foot,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  there  was  a  neceffity  to  recur  to  the  time  of  the 
S^xon  4crngs  to  find  the  foundations  of  thefe  privileges. 

King  John's  fortune  never  agreed  with  his  temper.  He 
wa»  a  lover  of  eafe  and  quiet,  and  his  fortune  was  to  be 
perpetually  in  afiion.  He  was  fit  neither 'for  profperity  nor 
adverfi^.    jThe  former  rendered  him  extremely  iniolen^ 

and 
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^tnd  the  latter  furprifingly  dejefled.    So  that  a  middle  for-     iax6, 
tune  would  doubtleft  have  been  moft  fuitaUe  to  his  temper,    y^^^,^^ 

He  is  accufed  of  exceedbs  his  father  Hemry  11.  in  luft,  a  m.  Parit. 
failing  which  princes  are  feldom  very  reproachfully  taxed  Hemiagf. 
withy  unleis  there  is  a  fettled  defign  to  defame  them  for  o* 
tber  reafons.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  monks  have  en- 
deavoured to  paint  king  John  in  the  blackeft  colours,  in  or- 
der to  excufe  the  pope's  proceedings  againft  him*  This  evi-  M.  Ptak, 
dcndy  appears  in  the  calumny  caft  on  bis  memory^  of  fend-  P*  ^43« 
ing  ambafladors  to  the  miramoltn  of  Africa,  with  an  offer 
of  his  kingdom,  and  a  promife  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion,  which  is  altogether  improbable.  However,  as  un« 
Jikdy  as  this  charge  is,  there  are  modern  hiftorians  who 
feniple  not  to  vent  it  for  truth,  in  a  beUef  that  Matthew 
JParis  %  who  wrote  in  the  rdgit  of  Henry  III.  fon  of  John^ 
would  not  have  ventured  to  advance  it,  had  it  been  groiind- 
leis.  But  this  argument  feems  of  little  weight,  fince  that 
hiftorian  dared  to  fpeak  in  very,difrefpe£lful  terms  of  Henry 
III.  himfelf,  without  any  dread  of  his  refentment,  frpm 
which  perhaps  he  was  fcreened  when  he  wrote.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  thofe  days,  books  were  not  immediately  difperf* 
*  ed,  but  remained  many  times  a  long  while  concealed  in  the 
monafteries  before  they  were  publifhed. 

John  was  always  unfortunate,  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
hiftorians,  always  hated  by  his  fubje<Ss*  One  cannot  how- 
ever reconcile  this  conftant  hatred  of  the  Englifli,  with  the 
great  eafe  wherewith  be  levied  armies,  even  wliilft  he  wa3 
under  the  fentence  of  excommunication*  We  muft  there* 
fpre  difiinguiih  two  periods  in  this  prince's  reign.  The  firft 
includes  the  time  from  his  coronation  to  his  redgnation  of 
the  crown  to  the  pope.  During  this  fpace,  if  he  was  not  in 
ereat  efteem,  at  leaft  it  does  not  appear  he  was  fo  odious  as 
Eis  conduft  afterwards  rendered  him.  The  fecond  period 
begins  at  his  reiignation  and  ends  with  his  life.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  during  this  period,  his  fubjefts  had  a  ftrong 
averfion  to  him.    And  yet,  if  his  government  be  confiderea 

a  He  not  only  giires  tbe  names  of  tfat  that  he  fhottld  fsy  ibme  tmie  ifier  ht 

•mhafladori,  viz.  Thomas  Hardiaston>  had  made  his  peace   with   Innocent^ 

•nd  Ralph  Fitznicholatj  knights,  with  that  nothing  had  profpercd  with  hita 

Robert  of  London,  a  prieft,  but  alfo  de*  iSnce  he  was  recondled  tg  Ood  and  the 

icribet  atlaige  the  manner  of  the  audi-  pope.     Again,  having  been  a  huntini^ 

ence,  and  their  conrerTation  with  the  at  the  opening  of  the  buck,  it  ts«Arm« 

black  king^and  how  he  defpifed  the  king  ed  he  flioitld  iay,  fee  how  fat  that  decff 

their  mailer  for  his  meanneis  ef  fpirit,  si,  and  yet  I  dart  fwear  he  nrref  hcai4 

and  difmiiTed  them  with  contempt.    U  mafs.    Sec  M.  Paxis^   f«  243,  24S> 

it  likewife   recorded  of   king  John,  259. 

H  h  2  (cparatjcly 


Knightdn, 

His  wivet 
and  ifluc. 


Remarkable 
events  t- 
broad. 
M.  Parif, 
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feparately  from  bis  perfonal  qualities^  it  mav  be  (aid  Co  be 
none  of  the  worft.  He  was  the  firft  or  chiefeft  that  appoint* 
ed.  thofe  excellent  forms  of  civil  government  in  London  ^, 
and  mofl  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  According  to  Camr 
den  and  others,  John  was  the  hrft  that  coined  fterling  mo- 
ney. The  ceremonies  obferved  in  the  creation  of  earls, 
had  him  for  their  author.  In  fine,  he  eftabliihed  tl>e  Eng- 
li(h  laws  in  Ireland,  and  gave  the  cinque-ports  the  privile- 
ges they  enjoy  at  this  day  p. 

John  had  no  iflue  by  his  two  wives.  Itabella  of  Angou«- 
leme,  his  third  wife,  brought  him  two  Tons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; Henry  fucceeded  him.  Richard  was  earl  of  Cornwall 
and  afterwards  chofen  king  of^  the  Romans.  Of  his  three 
daughters,  Joanna  was  married  to  Alexander  II.  kine  of 
Scotland^  Eleanor  was  married  frrft  to  William  MarOial, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after  his  death  to  Simon  de  Mont« 
fort,  carl  of  Leiccfter.  The  emperor  Frederick  II.  efpoufed 
the  third,  whofe  name  was  Ifabelia  ^. 

The  moft  remarkable  foreign  events  during  this  reign, 
were  the  taking  of  ConftantinopU  by  the  arms  of  the  French 


•  King  John,  ih  the  ytar  120S,  hy 
hia  letters  patents,  granted  the  citizens 
of  London  liberty  and  authority  year- 
ly t«  cboofc  themfclves  a  mayor,  which 
office  before  continued  during  life.  He 
aJfo  gave  them  leave  to  choofe  a  common- 
council  of  the  meft  fublhuitial  citizens  ; 
ani  to  eleiland  deprive  their  Qxnfft  at 
pleafurc.  SceStow'sfurvey,  b.V.  p.ior. 

p  On  confideration  that  they  oblig  • 
<d  rhemlelvef,  and  their  heirs,  to  pro- 
tide  the  king  upon  reafonable  Turn- 
mons,  fourfcore  able  ▼eflels  at  their 
own  charges,  for  the  fpacc  of  forty 
days,  and  after  that  to  receive  viages 
-ftf  the  king.     Knighton. 

f  King  John*s  oatuial  iiTue  were  t 
I.  Richard,  who  married  Rchefia, 
heir  of  Fulbert  de  Dcirer,  who  built 
Chilham  caftle  in  Kent ;  by  her  he  h^d 
Lora  (wife  of  WiiJiam  Marmion,  from 
whom  ate  dcfcended  the  Dimdcks  of 
iciivelby  in  Lincolnfhtre,  the  Ferrers 
of  Tarn  worth  and  Baddcily,  the  Wil- 
loughby*s  of  Wallaton,  and  the 
AAon's  of  Stafford fliire)  and  Isabella 
mMiied  to  David  de  Srrabolgy  earl  of 
Athol,  who  had  with  her  Chilham, 
whofe  hejit  gcAcrai  wen  the  lord  Bnigh 


and  the  Zouches  of  Codnor.  II.  CC' 
offrey  Fitzroy,  who  was  fent  over  to 
Rochelle,  and  there  died.  III.  Sir  John 
Courcy  (aa  fays  Robert  the  monk  •€ 
Glouceftet).  IV.  Ofbett  Giflford,  to 
whom  his  father  king  John,  in  the 
feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  com" 
manded  the  flierifF  of  Oxfordihlre  to 
deliver  thirty  pounds,  the  cftate  of 
Thomas  de  Ardern  in  that  county.  V. 
Oliver,  called  Olivarius  frater  Henrici 
tertii,  ia  Records  of  Henry  HI.  He 
was  at  the  feige  of  Damieta,  with  Sa- 
her  de  Quincy  earl  of  Wincheftcr,  and 
William  de  Albiney  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  others.  VI.  Joan,  wife  of  Lew- 
cl>in  the  great  prince  of  North- Wales, 
to  whom  king  John  gave  with  her  the 
lonlihip  of  EOefmeie  in  the  anar/Yies  of 
Wales.  She  had  iflue  by  him  DavM 
(who  did  homage  to  Heary  HI.  at 
Weftminder,  1229,)  and  two  daugh- 
ters Wencclina,  wife  of  fir  Reginald 
de  Brewes,  andMargatet,  wifeof  J(jin 
de  Brew  en,  (Ion  of  the  faid  Reginald) 
by  whom  (he  had  Wjlliam  de  Brewes 
lord  of  Cower,  Sec,  from  whom  ma- 
ny noble  families  are  dcfcended,  Sandf. 
p.  S7, 
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and  Venetians  in  1204,  and  the  crufade  againft  the  Albigen- 
fes  %  which  gave  birth  to  the  inqulfitlon  \ 


r  About  the  yair  1160^  one  Waldo 
a  merchant  of  Lyons,  applying  hjm- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  (criptiiret,  and 
finding  there  were  no  grounds  there 
for  feveral  of  the  Romi/h  do^rines^ 
pjrtlcuUrly  tranfubftanttation,  publick- 
jyoppofed  them.  His  followers,  from 
him  called  Waldenfes,  being  chaced 
from  Lyons,  fpread  over  Dauphine  and 
Provence.  Upon  which  Philip  Auguft- 
usisfaid,  in  order  to  Hop  their  growth, 
to  hare  razed  three  hundred  gentie- 
roens  feats,  and  deftroyed  feveral  wall- 
ed towns.  But  this  inftead  of  decreaf- 
ing  their  numbers,  made  them  over- 
fpread  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
multiply  fo  faft,  that  in  lefs  than  an 
hundred  ye^rs  after  Waldo,  in  the  fmall 
btfhoprick  of  P^flau  alone*  there  were 
above  eighty  thouCind.  It  appears  from 
the  articles  of  their  faith,  which  they 
drew  up  and  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
France,  that  they  agreed  in  moft  points 
with  thp  present  proteftantg,  in  izoo, 
thofe  people  in  th.e  province  of  Albi- 
geols  in  Languedoc,  from  whence  they 
were  palled  AlbigenJfes,  ilood  upon  thejr 
dipfencc*  Upon  which  Philip  Augyftus 
waning  againft  them,  drove  them  into 
Bohemia  and  Savoy,  and  feveral  Hed  into 
England.  The  crufade  againft  them 
is  faid  to  conilft  of  five  hundred  thou* 
fand  men,  who  wore  their  erodes  oa 
their  breafts,  in  order  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  from  thofe  that  went  to  the 
Holy  Land,  who  wore  them  on  their 
ibouldert. 

»  Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  the  firft 
that  fet  on  foot  this  horrid  tribunal,  and 
cftabliHied  it  at  Tholoufc,  where  it 
was  foon  pulled  down  for  its  cruelties,  • 
Italy  and  Spain  embraced  it,  but  Charles 
V.  endeavouHng  to  fet  it  up  in  the  Low- 
countries,  Iqft  thofe  proVbsces  by  it. 
This  court  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Do- 
minicans, and  takes  cognizance  of  he- 
refy,  judaiim,  &c»  The  delinquents 
are  imprifoned  in  dungeons,  and  never 
•lee  the  light  till  they  accufe  themfelves 
and  their  aecoinplices,  for  they  never 
know  or  are  confronted  with  their 
accnrers.  The  congregation  of  the 
inquifition  was  eftabliftied  by  Paul  lU. 
and  confirmed  by  Sextus  V.  It  oonfilftt 
ff  twelve  cardinals,  and  abundaact  of 


prelates  and  divines.  The  cardinals 
are  inquiiitors  general,  and  depute  fub* 
ftitutcs  in  the  provinces.  $ee  Relig^ 
Cuftoms. 

I.  Having  fpoken  of  the  revenne  a- 
rifing  from  aids,  I  proceed  to  fcutagrs 
and  tallages,  ffcuageor  fcntage,  was 
a  duty  or  fervice,  arifing  out  of  baror 
nies  and  knights  fees.  It  denoted  ftrvi- 
tiuro  fcuti,  the  fervice  of  the  ihicl4j 
and  was  wont  to  be  icnJered  thus,  viz^ 
for  eveiy  knight^s  fee,  the  fervice  of 
one  knighr;  for  every  half  fee,  the 
fcTvice  of  half  a  kni^t ;  and  fo  19 
proportion.  Baronies  were  charged 
after  the  like  manner,  according  to  tlie 
number  of  the  knights  fees,  whereof 
the  barony  by  its  original  enfcoft'ment, 
dliiconfift.  This  fervice  of  fcutagp 
was  performed,  either  perfonally  in  the 
king^s  army,  or  elfe  by  pecuniary  com- 
mutation. Indeed  the  word  fputagiifm, 
in  an  extenfive  fenie,  did  anciently' 
fignify  any  payment,  aflefled  upon 
knights  fees  ^  Whether  for  the  king's 
army,  or  not.  But  here,  it  will  be 
confidered  only  as  a  duty,  arifing  out 
of  baronies  and  knights  fees,  for  the 
frrvice  of  the  king's  atmy.  The  an- 
cient way  of  charging  or  anfwering  it 
was,  fo  much  de  fcutagio  Walliae,  &c 
or  pro  militibus',  for  hi|  knight's  fees, 
or  de  exercittt  Wallia?,  Sec,  Theic 
rfvuages,  pro  exerdtu,  wpre  wont  to  be 
paid  by  the  king's  tenants  in  capite, 
by  knight's  fervice.  Tenant  in  capi» 
te  fignifies  immediate  tenant.  And 
here  it  may  be  obiSsrved,  that  a  man 
might  hold  of  the  king  in  capite, 
either  by  barony,  or  by  knight's  fer- 
vice, or  by  feijeanty,  or  by  foc»ge,  or 
by  fee-fum ;  confequcntly  it  is  a  mif- 
take,  that  fomc  great  mi'n  have  been 
guilty  of,  that  a  baron,  and  a  tenant 
in  capite,  was  all  one.  For  though 
every  baroo,  properly  fp  called,  was  a 
tenant  in  capite,  yet  every  tenant  in 
capite,  (then  b^ing  fome  of  haif,  or 
quarter,  or  a  tenth  part  of  a  knight'*! 
fee,)  was  not  a  baron.  The  phrafe  in 
capite,  was  commonly  ufed  to  iignifv 
immediate,  Alexander  de  Swerefor/, 
whilft  he  refided  at  the  exchequer, 
coUeAed  out  of  the  revenue  rolls  of 
tl^  pipe,  many  memorials  cenceming 
H  h  3  thff 
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the  fciitageiy  afTeded  in  the  rd|nt  of 
Henry  U.  Richard  (.  and  Tobn  ;  tjll 
the  fifteenth  of  Henry  IlH  theiehe 
put  together  in  the  red  book.  He  could 
tt  feenu  give  no  account  of  fcutages, 
older  than  Henry  tl.  thoogfa  it  i<  more 
thAA  probabk,  there  were  fcutag*  in 

the  tune  of  Heniy  I.  The  annual 
rolls  ot  his  reign  are  loft,  the  firft 
Outage  (lays  Alexander;  was  zffcffcA 
2  Henry  II.  for  the  antiy  of  Wales, 
twenty  flullingi  for  every  knighi*s  fee, 
and  was  aflef&donly  opon  thofepte- 

.  )ates  who  were  bound  to  military  fer- 
▼ices.  The  fecoi^d  fcuuge,  (faysjie) 
was  for  the  (aoUe  5  Hen.  11.  but  af- 
tTefTed  not  only  upon  the  prelates,  but 
ethen  according  to  the  number  df 
their  iees  :  thisfcuUge  is  entitled,  ^ 
4on*.  And  here  he  obfervcs,  that 
the  donum  of  the  prielatcrs  make  a  fum 
^nfwerable  to  the  number  of  fees,  held 
of  the  king  in  caplte  ;  and  therefore 
hy  him  fuppoled  to  be  a  real  fcotige. 
This  ^as  two' marks  per  fee.  |nthe 
18th  of  Hen.  n.  ^heefcuage  of  Ire- 
land come  to  be  out  in  charge.  To 
this  efcuage,  (everaJ  perfons  are  charg- 
ed, under  this  title,  de  fcuugio  mill- 
turn  qui  nee  abicrunt,  &c.  i.  e.  the 
efcuage  of  knights,  who  did  not  go  into 
Ireland,  nor  fend  thither  any  knights 

.  or  money.  It  has  been  before  obferved, 
(in  the  laft  coin  note,)  that  charters  or 
certificates  of  knight*s  fees  were  fent 
in,  when  aid  for  marrying  Henry  nd*s 
daughter  was  levied }  and  h  feems 
that  in  ancient  times  whenever  fcti- 
tages  vrert  to  be  levied, '  the  barons 
and  tenants  in  capjte,  did  fend  in  cer- 
tificates of  their  refpeiftive  fees,  either 
totius  quotiies,  or  at  leafl  mof^  ufual- 
ly.  Tliis'  appears  by  the  red  book  of 
tke  exchequer,  and  teihi  de  Nevil.  The 
reader  ;i>ay  fee  the  certificate  of  Robert 
de  Beauchamp  of  Hacche,  for  his  ba- 
rony, in  Maddox^s  formulare.  No  11. 
As  efcuage  was  rendered^or  fees  hold- 
ft^  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  knight^s 
fei  vice,  vt  dt  corona,  fo  it  was  render- 
ed for  fees  holden  of  honours  and  ef- 
chf  ats,  Vhich  were  in  the  king^s  hands, 
and  for  fees  holden  of  the  lands  pur- 
chafed  by  the  king,  and  for  fees  hold- 
en of  tlie  k!ng*s  wards.  For  the  te- 
nants holding  of  the  king*s  wardfhips 
aiKi  el'cbeats,  were  immediate  tenants 
•f  the  king,  whilft  they  refted  in  him, 
^t  is  to  be  underftood^  that,  in  general, 


efcuage  was  paid  according  tf^  Um^ 
that  was  allefled  $  fuppofe,  at  the 
rate  t>f  one,  two,  or  three  markt| 
for  each  fee.  Nevtrthelefs,  many 
doubts  atefe  about  the  pavment  of  it. 
Sometimes  the  fervice  due  from  a  tenant 
^  knights  fervice,  was  uncertain  ; 
th!it  is,  it  was  fometimes  doubtful,  <j 
how  many  knight*s  fees  a  man  ofr  hii 
anceflor  was  enfeofied,  confeqnently 
what  fum  he  was  to  pay  for  efcuage. 
This  fre^uendy  happened  in  the  cafe  of 
ecdefia^ical  perfons,  by  rdifon  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  endowments,  fbthat 
the  form  of  their  enieoflment,  could 
not  be  eafily  known  in  fucceeding  times, 
and  becaufe  it  was  many  times  doubt- 
ful, whether  they  held  fome  of  their 
lands  by  bamny  and  military  fervice,  or 
in  frankalmoigne.  Again,  in  the  caib 
of  other  perfons,  fome  honoon  or  ba- 
ronies cpniifted  of  more  knight*s  ftea 
than  others  did,  and  fome  fees  were 
much  larger  than  others  ;  iniiomuck 
that  it  was  doubtful,  whether  a  man 
held  by  barony  or  by  knight*s  fiervice, 
whether  by  the  fervice  of  one  knight*t 
fee,  or  ot  noore,  or  of  how  many 
knight's  fees.  On  the  other  hand, 
(bme  knight's  fees  were  remarkably 
fmall,  fv^h  for  infhuice,  were  the  fees 
of  the  honour  of  Moseton,  which 
were  called  parva  feoda  MoritomiP,  and 
paid  leis  efcuage,  than  the  generality  of 
other  fees,  about  a  third  part  lefs.  At 
efcuage  was  paid  out  of  knight's  fees  ^ 
fo  there  were  alfo  fome  feijeanties  pf id 
the  fame.  Perhaps  thole  feijeanties 
were  holden  by  mifitary  tenure.  Pot* 
fometiiffes  knight's  fernoe  was  annex- 
ed to  a  feneanty  ;  that  is,  lands  wese 
holden  both  by  ieijeanty,  and  the  fer- 
vice of  a  knight's  fee,  or  part  of  a 
kni^t's  fee.  And  if  the  tenure,  (ei- 
ther in  whcde  or  in  part,)  was  knight'y 
fervice,  the  tenant  paid  efcuage.  But 
land  holden  by  ieijeanty  only,  paid  no 
efcuage.  Efbuage  money  was  in  liea 
of  perfonal  fervice.  And  therefon^ 
the  barons  and  knights  were  commonly 
charged  with  efcuage,  or  fines  for  efcu- 
age, under  the  terms,  pro  exercito,  de 
his  qui  non  abierunt  cum  rege  nee  de- 
nariosnecmilitesprofemifemttt,  finei 
pro  paflagio,  or  the  Uke.  But  it  is  to 
De  underflood,  that  perfonal  fervice  va| 
required  moft  flriSly,  if  not  folely^ 
of.  the  tenants  holding  by  knight's  fer- 
vice in  capite  ut  de  corona.  For  if  a  man 
held 
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Mi  Ui  land  of  the  king  by  knight*9 
liervice,  as  of  an  honour,  thep  in 
the  kiag*t  hands,  and  not  of  the 
crown,  fach  lenant  was  not  indi^^enfi- 
Wj  obli^Bd  to  do  perfboal  fervice  in  the 
kmg'B  znpj,  but  was  to  pay  the  king 
<crcoage,  when  it  was  aiTeiTed  !  at 
Jeaft,  this  was  alledged  to  be  the  u- 
£ige  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  When 
the  king  went  forth  with  his  army, 
ht  was  w6nt  to  iammon  his  barons 
and  tenants  in  capite  by  knight  fer- 
vice, to  be  ready  to  do  their  fervice 
in  his  army,  according  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  their  fees,  and  quantity  of 
their  tenure.  Tfaiis  was  called  tfum- 
JBonce  ad  habendum  fcrvitium.  This 
fnmmonce  ran  thus  :  <*  Vicecomiti 
"*'  kancjse  lalutem,  Pnecipimus  tibi 
**  quod  fine  dilatione  fummoneri  facias 
^  per  totam  ballivam  tuam,  ardiie- 
**  pifcopos,  epifcopos,  abbates,  priores, 
•**  osmites,  barones,  milites,  tc  Jibere 
**  tenentes  8e  omnes  alios  qui  fervitium 
^  nobis  debent  five  fervitium  militare 
*'  yd  feijeantiae :  quodque  fimiliter  cla- 
**  mari  facias  per  totam  ballivam  tuam 
*'  quod  fintapudWigorniam  in  craili- 
*'  no  S.  Trinitatis,  anno  regni  noftri 
^  feptimo,  omoi  dilatione  8c  occafione 
^  pof^fitis,  cum  toto  hujufmodi  fer- 
*'  vitio  quod  nobis  debent,  parati  cum 
**  equis  Sc  armis  ad  eundum  infervitiom 
■"  noflnim  quo  eis  prxceperimus.  T. 
•**  H,  to:,  apud  Welhnon.  25.  del 
"  Mattii.*'  Eodem  modo  fcribitur 
omnibus  vicecomiti  bus.  CI.  7.  Hen.  III. 
IB.  lo.  dorfo.  When  a  man  was  to 
IKOve  that  he  had  done  his  fervice  in 
the  kiog*s  army,  he  commonly  made 
his  proof  by  certificate  or  teftimony  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  of  the 
confhible,  maribal,  or  their  lieutenant, 
or  by  the  rolls  of  the  marfhaifea  of 
the  army.  If  the  barons  and  knights 
holding  in  capite,  did  not  go  in  perfon 
with  the  king  in  his  army,  they  fome- 
ttmes  fent  knights  in  their  fiead,  and 
ihmetimes  made  fine  with  the  king,  ne 
transfiretent,  or  pro  n»nanendo  ab  excr- 
dtu,  or  quia  non  abierunt  cum  r«ge, 
Arc.  When  king  Edward  IT.  facnroon- 
cd  his  army  to  march  into  Scotland,  he 
commanded  the  treafurer  aid  barons 
of  the  exchequer  to  accept  of  fines 
at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  for  each 
i^ight*siee,  to  be  paid  by  archbifhops, 
hi/hops,  the  religious,  widows,  and 
ot^er  women  whs  ovred  krvkc,  ftmd 


were  defirobs  to  make  fines,  for  thq 
fame.  15*  Ed.  II.  Rot.  65.  'Sometimos 
the  barons  and  tenants  by  knight's  fer- 
vice weie  amerfed  for  not  fending  their 
knighli  to  ferve  for  them  in  the  tfing't  , 
army.  When  they  did  actual  fer- 
vice with  their  knights  for  fb  many 
fees  as  they  were  anfwerable  for,  or 
fent  knights  in  their  Aead»  or  made 
line  -ior  the  fame,  they  were  wont 
to  be  acquitted  of  efcuage.  Efcuage 
was  not  chargteble  upon  lands  holdea 
in  frankalmoigne  of  royal  foundi^^- 
on.  If  a  fubjeA  gave  land  to  a  relig^ 
ousshoufe  in  frankalmoigne,  fuch  hoA 
was  not  to  be  dlfhained  for  efcnage,  as 
long  as  the  donor  or  his  heirs  had  o^ 
ther  lands  in  the  fame  county  on  which 
the  efcuage  might  be  ktied.  A- 
gain,  hnds  holden  purely  iH  fbcage 
paid  not  efcuage,  netthn  was  it  paid 
by  perfons  to  whom  the  king  by  cbar^- 
ter  granted  freedom  from  efcuage.  At 
the  lord  who  held  of  the  king  in  ca* 
pite  by  knight*s  fervice,  paid  cfouage 
to  the  king  for  his  knight's  fee  ;  fo  the 
tenants  of  fuch  lord,  who  held  the 
fame  feeti,  by  knight^s  fervice,  paid 
efcuage  for  the  fame  to  their  kvd,  ac- 
corduig  to  the  quantity  of  tbeir  te- 
nure J  and  then  the  lord  was  faid^  ha^-  ' 
bere  I'cutagia  fua,  to  havdhis  efcuage, 
to  wit,  of  his  tenants.  ^The  tenants 
paid  efcuage  to  their  lord,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  his  efcuap  to  the  king, 
orreimbrufe  him  when  he  had  paid  it. 
When  the  lord  holding  in  capite  did 
perfonal  fervice  m  the  kiag*s  army, 
or  paid  or  became  duly  chaiftd  with 
his  efcuage  to  the  king,  he  was  entitled 
to  have  dfcuage  of  his  tenants,  for  the 
fees  which  they  held  of  him^  and 
which  he  held  of  the  king  in  capit«« 
In  this  cafe,  the  lord  might  juftichfe 
teneates  fuos,  compel  them  by  diflreis 
to  pay  him  efcuage  :  or  if  he  could  not 
compel  them  himfelf,  he  often  had 
a  writ  of  aid  direAed  to  the  fheriff  to  > 
aflifl  him.  But  fometknes  the  lord 
was  forced  to  make  fine  with  the  king» 
pro  habendo  fcotagio  fuo,  to  have  his 
fcutage.  In  fhort,  it  feems  that  efcuage 
was  doe  to  the  lord  from  lands  which 
were  holden  by  knight's  fervice,  ab  an- 
tiquo,  but  not  from  lands  holden  by 
kmght*s  fervice  newly  created,  for 
where  a  manor  pafleJ  by  grant  frooa 
the  king,  whh  the  tenure  of  kni^t*a 
icndcc  aancxcd^o  it,   tht  ioid  conid 

not 
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||0t  ht%  cfctiaf^  of  the  tonints  oi  that 
snanor,  if  the  ^ants  were  net  wont 
to  do  any  military  Service  to  the  king, 
iib'hilft  the  manor  u*as  ^efted  in  thli 
king.  In  elder  times,  in  cafe  the  lord 
v^as  entitled  to  receive  efcoage  of  iiis 
tenants,  fuch  cfcnage  wj^  ufuaily  col- 
levied  by  the  lord,  per  manum  (vujn, 
ffho  ufed  to  jui^iciate  or  d^ftrajn  his  te- 
nant! to  pay  it.  Whether  it  wai  all  a- 
long  neceO^ry  f<>7  th«  lord  to  have  the 
-king*i  leave  to  collect  his  efcuage  per 
manum  fuam  or  no,  fuch  leave  was 
ibmetimes  granted  by  the  king  to 
particular  kvds.  Bat  as,  in  procefs 
.of  time,  it  was  very  often  doubtful / 
whether  lands  were  holden  by  knight*s  , 
fervice  or  other  tenure  j  or  if  holdea 
hy  knight's  fervice,  whether  they 
were  holden  immediately  of  the  king 
or  fome  other  lord,  or  by  how  many 
Jcnight*s  fe^  they  were  holden,  9r 
the  like :  I  fayi  for  thefe  and  other 
.caufes,  it  became  almoft  neceiTaxy  that 
efcuage  ihould  be  coIIeAed  by  the  Ihe- 
•  riffs  of  counties,  who  might  take  io- 
^uifition  by  the  path  of  jurors,  con- 
cerning thcie  and  ^e  like  articles.  In 
the  19th  of  Heory  HI.  the  earls, 
bkrons,  and  all  others  of  the  realm^ 
granted  to  the  king  an  efficax  auxifium, 
(called  in  the  writ  a  fcvtigp)  v)z.  two 
marks  of  every  knight's  fee  holden  in 
tapite,  and  of  his  wrards :  hereupon, 
the  flieriflF  of  Somerfetihire  w:^  order- 
ed by  writ,  that  at  the  infiance  of  the 
earU,  &c.  he  ihould  dlftrain  all  the 
knights  and  (ireehpldcrs  who  held  of 
them  by  knight's  fervipc,  to  pay  the 
iaid  two  marks  per  fee.  To  conclude, 
fcveral  particulars  >e;)ating  to  the  man- 
ner of  collcfting  the' king's  efcuage, 
may  beobferved  from  a  commiiTion  (in 
the  10  Edw.  |I.)  made  toceruinper- 
fons.  Thefe  commlilionen  were  ap- 
pointed to  levy  the  efcuagpi  of  the  j^r- 
mies  of  Scotland  of  th;  28th,  3  ift,  and 
34th  years  of  Edward  I.  within  the 
county  of  York,  at  the  ratftof  forty 
killings  per  fee.  In  order  thereto, 
they  were  to  enquire  by  oath  of  kwful 
men  of  the  county,  what  fees  were 
held  in  cajnteof  th^  king,  at  the  time 
of  thofc  armies ;  and  what  of  efcheats, 
^onours,  and  purchaCes  ;  what  heirs 
were  under  age,  and  in  cuftody  of 
king  Edward  I.  ^  and  what  archbi(hop« 
#icks,  biihopricks,  abbeys,  priories,  and 
Other  ccclciiaftiwal  dlgniiies^  or  offices. 


theQ  Toid,  the  tciapoMiitict  ^hsn^ 
did  belong  to  the  king  ;  and  who  held 
the  knight's  fees  belonging  to -fuch 
hein,  archbiihopricki,  Sec,  and  for 
what  portion  of  a  knight's  fee 
each  one  held  and  where.  And  the 
flieriff  wa^  commanded  to  femmoQ 
lawful  men  to  appear  before  the  com- 
miflfioners,  to  make  inquifition  tottcl\- 
ing  the  matters  afore4id.  And  the 
commiflioners  were  to  amerce  fevere- 
ly  fuch  as  they  ihould  find  lebeUious  or 
difobedient.  From  what  has  been 
faid  it  appe^s*  ^hat  lord  ch^ef  juftice 
Coke  was  miftaken  in  fpeaking  of  dt- 
caage  as  if  it  was  a  tenure,  His  wor^t 
are  :  *'  Every  tenure  by  efcuage  is  a 
*'  tenure  by  knight's  fervice  i  but  e- 
**  very  tenure  that  holds  by  knight's 
"  fervice  holdeth  not  by  efcuage.  For 
*.'  he.  that  holdeth  by  caftleguard  or 
'*  eomage,  holdeth  by  knight*8  fer- 
**  vice,  and  yet  he  ihall  pay  no  ef- 
'\  cuage,  becaufe  he  holdeth  not  to  go 
"  to  war,"  Coke  Cp.^*  P*  ^9*  But  the 
reafon  (as  mr.  Maddo^  obferves)  why 
efcuage  was  iiot  paid  by  thofe  that 
held  by  caftleguard,  was,  becaufe 
when  a  military  tenant  did  af^ual  iei- 
vice  in  an  army,  or  in  a  caftle,  then 
he  paid  no  efcuage.  So  that  Littk- 
ton's  words,  quo  licnt  fa  terrc  per  ef- 
cuage, are  to  be  under  ftood  as  if  be 
had  faid,  per  le  fervice  ^  efcuage. 
Having  thus  largely  treated  of  efcuage, 
before  I  proceed  to  tallage,  I  will  con- 
clude this  note  with  bricHy  fpeaking 
gf  danegelt,  which  was  diflcrent  froin 
either  aid,  efcuage,  or  talia(Te.  It 
was  firfl  fet  on  foot  in  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on timet  :  however,  it  continued 
many  years  after  the  conqueft.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  in  the  year 
1 1 14,  it  was  paid  throughout  the 
kingdom.  And  in  Stephen's,  it  is 
accounted  for  in  every  county,  as  if  it 
were  a  fettled  yearly  revenue  j  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  like  words  which  were 
(hen  wont  to  be  ufed  in  accounting 
for  the  )*early  revenue.  Danegeldum 
novum  for  the  firft  year,  prseteritem 
danegeldum  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  vetus  danegeldum  for  the  thi^d 
preceding  year :  however,  it  is  not 
certain  that  danegelt  was  a  iettl^ 
yearly  revenue.  The  famous  author 
of  the  dialog;ue  concerning  the  exche- 
quer feems  to  have  thought  it  a  year- 
ly revenue  before,  but  JK>t  after  tl^e 
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It  mzj  be  traced  by  the 
toUs'  to  the  reign  of  kiqg  Henry  II. 
but  it  docs  not  appear^  that  daoegelt 
»ia  paid  ia  the  latter  part  of  Henry 
IId*t  leign,  nor  in  thofe  of  Rich- 
ard I.  and  John.  In  all  or  moft  of 
the  accounts  of  danegelt  in  2  Henry 
il.  there  it  a  large  dedoAion  anade, 
lioder'the  tcimt  ii^  wafto,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  by  reafon  of  the  realm 
being  fa  wafted  by  the  long  intefUne 
wan    between    Stephen  and  Maad« 


Hence  it  ihould  icon  that  daaecrft 
was  a  fort  of  hidage,  «r  aieYeAite  a* 
rifing  from  lands  as  divided  or  mea- 
fured  by  hides.  Again,  it  feemi  that 
danegelt  was  charged  opon  land,  be* 
caule  it  is  paid  by  £e  men  of  the  coun- 
ties only,  the  dties  aisd  towns  anfwer- 
ing  at  the  faaoe  tiine.ander  the  name 
of  an  auxiliom  or  don«m,  tallage  and 
cuftom  will  be  the  fubjcil  of  t|ie  next 
coin  note. 
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fwing  John,  iqhisa^y  gives  his 
face  full,  in  a  triangle,  with  a  fcepter 
in  his  rig^t  hand,  inH^ribed  Johan- 
nes a  X  X,  On  the  reverie,  ano- 
ther triangle,  with  a  half  moon  ^ 
aftar,  and  this  infcription  ;  xoBxao. 
ON.  Divx.  which lait  words  ihowthe 
money  was  coined  at  Dublin  or  Dive- 
Jin.  This  king  was  the  firft  that  had 
the  tit}e  of  doQ^us  Hibemix,  or  lord 


of  Ireland  $  acoordingly  he  is  ftyfed'ott 
hit  great  fell,  johannxs  dxi  gxa- 

TIA  RXX^NGLIX  DOMINVS  RIBXa- 

Nix  3  and  on  the  coonter  feal,  joav- 

NXS  DVX  NOXMANNIX  XT  A^VJT* 
ANIl    COMKS    ANOXGAVIX.        It   It 

obfervable,  that  all  the  pennies  that 
have  the  head  in  a  triangle  were  IriA 
coins.  The  Iriih  harp  was  andeatljr 
of  that  Aape, 


At 
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A  a  frefaa  /»  the  cb^iers  $f  the  Norman  kitigs^  it 
nuy  not  he  amifs  to  pr^x  an  account  of  the. principal 
alterations  that  Imm  hafftnei  t9  the  anciem  Latin 
tongue  J  and  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  lingua 
Romana^  which  was  introduced  in  its  room. 


U 


PON  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  lan- 
guage of  feveral  of  the  European  countries  by  wars 
and  migration  of  nations  received  a  great  alteration,  parti- 
cularly in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  where  the  Latin  tongue 
was  once  planted,  and  by  the  corruption  of  which,  in  pro- 
ceft  of  time,  three  feveral  languages  (Italian,  French,  and 
Spanifli)  refemHing,  yet  differing  from,  each  other  were 
jGormed.  When  the  Barbarick  nations  came  to  fpread  them- 
ftlves  over  Europe,  thcfe  three  languages,  to  diftinguiih 
them  from  the  Barbarick,  were  called  lingua  Romana, 
Romanica,  or  Romaneica,  and  they  that  yfed  them  wece 
fomctimes  ftyled  Romam.  Undtr  die  lingua  Romajia,  taken 
cxtenfively,  may  be  comprehended  as  wdl  that  pa/t  of  the 
French  (for  example)  or  Gallick  language,  which  was  evi- 
dently, as  alfo  that  which  was  not  (b  evioently,  derived  from 
the  Latin,  provided  it  was  not  of  Teudifcan  original, 
though  in  after  ages  even  fome  Teudifcan  words  were  af- 
fumed  into  it,  as  Senefchallus,  Marefcallus,  &c.  The  like 
may  be  faid  oF  the  Italick  lingua  Romana,  with  refped  to  the 
Gathick  or  Longobardick.  This  diftin£tion  is  very  antient, 
for  when  Lewis  and  Charles,  (bns  of  Lewis  the  pious,  di- 
vided their  father's  empire,  Lewis  fwore  to  the  agreement  in 
the  Gallick  lingua  Romana  and  Charles  in  the  Teudifcan. 
At  the  fame  time  the  fubjeds  of  each  prince  were'fworn  in 
their  proper  language  •. 

The  oath  of  Lewis's  fubjedb   no  la  Latin  thus :   Si  Lodhuvicus  faoa- 

thus  t                                              ~  ir«ntjin  quod  firatri  Karlo  juravit  con* 

•  Si  Lodhuv)^   facrament  que  fon  iervat^   &  Karlus  meus  ienior  [domi- 

fradie  Karlo  jurat  confervat,  &  Kar-  nut]   ex  fua  parte  non  illud  tenet,  fi 

lus  meos  fendra  de  fuo  part  non  io  ejo  avertere  non  eum  inde  poiTum,  nee 

ftanit,  ft  io  returnar  non  lint  pois,  ne  ego  nee  alius  quifpiam  eum  aveitere  in- 

io  oe  veols  cui  eo  returnar  int  pois,  in  de  potei^,    in   nulla  adjutorio  conira 

nulla  ajudha  cootza  Lodhuvig  It  iver,  Lodhuvicum  non  cum  eo  ibo. 

This 
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This  was  the  lingua  Romana  of  France,  Specimens  of 
tiie  aadefit  lingua  Romana  of  Italy  and  Spain  are  very  rare. 
It  was  peculiar  to  the  Spaniih  lingua  Romana,  that  befides 
the  Grotbick,  it  had  a  great  deal  of  the  Moorifli  mixed  widi 
it.  rThe  Caililian,  or  genuine  language  of  Spain  is  even  at 
this  day  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Romance,  in  oppofition 
chiefly  to  the  Moorish.  The  lingua  Romana  having  thus 
prevailed  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spam,  the  inhabitants,  when 
they  wrote  in  Latin,  formed  many  Latin  words  out  of  their 
own  Romanick.  language,  which  were  ufed  in  the  diftorted 
ienie  they  bore  in  that  language ;  fo  that  to  underftand  their 
fimfe  and  meaning,  they  muft  not  be  reduced  dircdiy  to  the 
.ancient  Latin,  but  to  tKe Romanick  or  baflard  Latin,  from 
which  they  received  the  fi^nification  they  are  ufed  in  by 
the  Romanick  writers.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  fol- 
.lowing  exami^. 
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In  Latjn. 
Gens,  a  nation  or  family. 
Senior,  elder. 
Fidelis,  faithful. 

Homo,  a  man. 

Confuetudo,  cuftom  or  ufage. 

Comes,  a  companion. 
Villanus,  a  villager. 
Parentes,  parents. 
Mandatum,  a  command. 
Quietus,  quiet  or  at  reft. 
Diredium,  dircQ,  or  ftrait. 
Tenere,  to  hold  or  keep. 

Ingenium,  wit. 
Pietas,  piety. 
Probitas,  probity. 
Charta,  paper. 


In  Romanick. 

Men,  oc  folks. 

Lord,  or  fuperior. 

Liegeman,  or  one  that  owes 
fealty. 

A  homager,  or  man  that 
owes  fealty  or  iervice. 

Duties,  preientations  or  pay- 
ments. 

An  earl  or  count. 

A  villain,  or  bafe  perfon. 

Kinsfolk,  or  relations. 

A  meflage. 

Quit,  free,  or  difcharged. 

Droit,  law,  or  legal  rigjhc. 

To  hold  in  vailalage^  or  de- 
mean. 

Unfair  device,  engin. 

Mercy,  or  pity. 

Prowefs. 

Charter,  inftrument,  d^o- 
ma,  deed. 


To  theie  may  be  added  many  more  words  derived  from 
Latin,  but  imprefled  with  a  new  Romanick  ftamp.  Such  as 
advocatus-atio,  avoue,  avocato,  abogado  :  rendum,  rent, 
rendita,  renta:  jnedietas,  medium,  meite,  moite,  meta, 
mitad  :  diiEdare-atus^  deffire^  diffidare,  sfidare :  data,  done, 
2  dada  : 
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dada :  divtfa-fe  r  curia,  cttitis,  curce,  coor;  curia,  corte  i 
cxcidere,  cxci-exca-<lentia,  cfcbeoir,  efcheute,  exchaetta, 
caducita»  dominium,  domaniiim,  demanium,  domaine,  do* 
mink):  miles,  militarise  militia  (knighthood)  :caballus>clieTa)^ 
cavallo,  chtralcr,  cavailiero,  cavatlero  (knieht)  :  foras,  fori, 
fuori  fucra,  foris  meum  ftagile :  fom  fattum-ura,  forfalA^ 
intcnderc,  entendre  dement,  interdcre  dimento,  entender- 
dimieuto ;  iapere,  faver,  favoir,  fapere,  faver,  faputo,  favt- 
do :  ante,  en  avant,  en  avanti,  innanzi,  in  antca,  da  aqiii 
adelante :  cognitiones,  cognifances :  tigeus,  ligeantta,  )r- 
gantia  :  arreragium,  vafTallus,  maritagium,  and  innntte  others 
which  appear  in  the  )angu;^e  of  the  middle  and  lower  ages. 
Others  there  are  that  are  not,  or  at  fcaft  not  fo  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Latin, '  as  fpata,  tallia,  francus,  franchefia, 
baibtmi,  bailivus,  catallum,  bannum,  bannitus,  cofamen* 
turn  (marriage)  felo,  felonia,  fmifcalcui,  mariicalcui,  baro 
(a  noble  baron)  baronia,  cuftiima,  plata,  guardia,  guerra, 
garcio,.  f>akfridut,  warrentum,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exafi  time  and  manner  of 
the  fcttlemeht  of  the  lingua  Romana,  taken  extenfively,  or 
in  each  country  apart.  In  France  this  dialed  foon  zp- 
peared  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  great.  It  came  from 
France  into  England,  The  Normans  receiving  it  from  the 
French  and  the  Engl  ifli  from  the  Normans.  The  entrance 
of  it  into  England  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  confeilor,  who  had  refided  in  Normandy,  and  alfo  in 
the  court  of  France.  But  it  was  not  generally  received  and 
ttfed  by  the  EngKfh  tjll  after  the  Norman  cofiquefl.  As  for 
the  word  charta,  which  in  Latin  fignifies  paper,  in  the  Ro* 
manick  language  it  ftands  for  charter,  inftrument,  or  diplo- 
ma. The  charters  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  oommon- 
ly  called  mandatum^  refcriptum,  imperiale,  divinum,  regi- 
•um,  divale  :  literae  imperiales,  facra  juflio,  diploma,  &c. 
The  charters  or  inftruments  of  private  men,  libellus,  literae, 
epiftola,  fyngrapha,  chirographum  ;  moft  ufualty  libellus, 
as  libellus  rautui,  venditionis,  ratihabitionis,  &c.  After- 
wards in  the  days  of  the  Longobardick,  Franick,  zni  Ale- 
niamiick  kings,  the  word  charta  came  into  ufe,  and  in  time 
was  fo  generally  received,  that  it  feems  to  have  fupplied  the 
place  of  libellus  itfelf.  In  (hort,  though  charta  is  a  true 
Latin  word,  it  was  not  ufcd  currently  for  a  diploma,  deed, 
or  inftrument  till  the  Romaniclc  ages.  Since  which  it  has 
always  been  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  notaries,  diplomatifts  and 
formularians.  I'he  Anglo-Saxons  had  no  words  anfwering 
to  the  Latin  words  charta^  or  chartula,  as  the  French,  Spa- 

niardsj 
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niards,  and  Italians  had.  In  Ando-Saxon,  an  inftniment^ 
deedy  or  writing  was  ufually  called  boc,  landboo^  gewrit, 
names  veiy  difimm  from  Latin  and  Rotnanick.  In  th^  An- 
glo-Norman times,  charta  fuccceded  in  the  room  of  boc  and 
landboc ;  and  breve,  fcriptum^  or  refcriptum,  in  the  room 
of  gcwrit. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  magna  charta,  or  the  great 
charter  of  liberties  as  well  as  in  the  others,  though  the 
words  dedimus  and  conceffimus  are  ufed,  they  do  not  mean 
that  the  king  has  given,  or  granted  any  new  liberty,  but  only 
confirmed  the  old  privileges,  rights,  and  cuftoms  of  the  king- 
dom, as  is  evident  from  numberlefe  places  in  the  chatters,' 
Hence  the  miftake  of  thofe  who  have  imagined  from  theic 
cxpreffions,  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  only  conccf- 
fions  of  the  fovereign.     Madox  hift.  Exch. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  I.  That  out  of  the 
ancient  Latin  were  formed  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
tongues.  IL  That  thefe  after  the  fpreading  of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  Europe  were  called  lingua  Romana,  to  diftinguHh 
it  from  the  Barbarick.  III.  That  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  came  to  write  in  Latin,  they  xjtfed 
words  in  the  fame  fenfe  they  bore  in  theRomanick.  IV.  That 
therefore  to  underftand  their  meaning,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
not  to  the  Latin  but  to  the  Romanick.  V.  That  this  dia- 
led was  fettled  in  England  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  VL 
That  charu,  though  a  true  Latin  word,  fignifying  paper, 
was  ufed  in  a  Romanick  fenfe  for  deed,  inftrument,  diploma* 
VILThat  charter  fucceeded  to  theAnglo-Saxon  boc,  landboc, 
gewrit.  And  though  charta  occurs  in  (bme  Latin  Anglo- 
Saxon  donations,  they  are  either  fpurious  or  tranflations. 
VIII.  That  after  the  conqueft,  charter  was  ufed  for  all  roy- 
al donations,  grants,  or  concefBons.  Laftly,  that  tlft  words 
give  and  grant  in  charters,  do  not  always  imply  new  con- 
cefficns,  but  only  a  confirmation  or  revival  of  ancient  im- 
munities. 


Cbarta 
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^Cbarta  regis  Willielmi  amquijkoris. 

XjI7lLLI£LMUS  rex  An^orum,  dux  Normanno^ 
^^  rtinif  omnibus  hooiinibus  Aiis  Francis  ii  Anglis,  fa^ 
fiUuteiiu 

De  ftli^ne  &  pace  publica. 

I.  Statuimus  imprimis  fuper  omnia,  unum  Dcum  per  totum 
r^oum  noftrum  venerari,  unam  fidcm  Chrifti  Temper  invioi- 
£uam  cuftodiri,  pacem,  &  fecuritatem  &  conoordiam,  judi« 
cium  &  Juftitiam  inter  Anglos  &  Normannos,  Francos  & 
Britones  WalHae  ic  Cornubiac,  Pidos>  &  Scotos  Albanian, 
fimiliter  inter  Francos  &  infulanos,  provincias  &  patrias, 
ouae  pertinent  ad  coronam  &  digniutem,  defenfionem  &  ob* 
iervationem  &  bonorem  regni  noftri,  &  inter  omnes  nobia 
fulnedos  per  univerlam  monarchiam  regni  Britannia  firmiter 
&  mviolabiliter  obfervari.  Ita  quod  nullus  alii  forisfaciat  in 
uOo  fuper  forisfafturam  noftram  plenam. 

De  fide  &  obfequio  erga  regem. 

II.  Statuimus  etiam  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  foedera  &  &* 
cramento  affirment,  quod  intra  &  extra  univerfum  regnum 
Angliae  (quod  olim  vocabatur  regnum  Britannise)  Witlielmo 
regi  domino  fuo  iideles  eife  volunt,  terras  &  bonores  illius 

,    omni  fidelitate  ubique  fervare  cum  eo,  li  contra  inimicos  & 
alienigenas  defendcre* 

De  Normanni  feu  Francigenae  casde. 

nL  Volumus  autem  &  firmiter  praecipimus^  ut  omnes  ho* 
mines,  quos  nobifcum  adduximus,  aut  poft  nos  vcnerint^ 
fint  fub  protefHone  &  in  pace  noftia  per  univerfum  regnum 
pr£di£i:um ;  &  fi  quis  de  ilHs  occifus  fuerit,  dominus  ejus 
habeat  intra  V.  dies  homicidam  ejus  fi  poterit ;  fin  autem, 
incipiat  perfolvere  nobis  XL VI  marcas  argenti,  quamdii^ 
fubftantia  domini  illius  perduraverit :  ubi  vero  fubftantia  do- 
inini  defecerit,  totus  hundredus  in  quo  occifio  fada  eft,  com- 
muniter  folvat  quod  remanet. 

«  Prioted  in  Mr.  Lambard^s  Archi-  ancient  manufcript  copy  in  the  red  book 
pDOKu  and   in  Sir  Roger  Twifden*8     in  the  cxebe^ucf « 


•dicion  of  the  fame  worJt,  fntti  the 


De 
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De  jure  Normannorum  qui  ante  adTentum  cegis 
Guliekni  civts  fuerant  Anglican!. 

IV.  £t  omnis  Francigeni,  qm  .tempore  Edwardi  ptopin* 
^  noftri  fuit  in  Anglia  particeps  confuctudinum.  Aa^rom^ 
quod  ipfi  dicunt  ^  AaUote  &  Aakote,  pcrfidvai  fecundMi 
legem  Anglorum. 

De  ditntclari  icu  feudorum  juiCy   &  ingenuoram 
immunitate. 

V.  Vdumus  etiam  ac  finmter  praeciphnus  &  coocedimus, 
tttomnes  liberi  homines  totius  moparchiae  regni  noAri  ftm^ 
didi,  habeaot^  leneant  terras  fitas  &  pofiisfiones  fiias  hcnc 
&  in  pace,  libere  ab  omni  cxadtione  ii^ufta^  &  ab  OBmi 
Callagto,  tta  quod  otchil  ab  eis  exigatur  vel  capiatur,  nifl 
fervicium  fitum  liberum,  quod  de  jure  nobis  &cere  debent  ic 
facere  tenentur ;  &  prout  ftatutum  eft  eis  Willis  a  nobis  da«- 
tum  &  coacefium  jure  haeicditario  iraperpecuumy  per  cool*' 
mune  concilium  totius  regni  noftri  prxdi£ti« 

De  nofturnis  cuftodiis. 

VI.  Statuimus  etiam  &  firmiter  praecipimus,  ut  omnes 
civitates  &  burgi  &  caftcUa  Sc  hundredi  &  wapentachia  to- 
tius regni  noftri  praedi^,  iingulis  nodibus  vi|iientur  &  cvT- 
todiantar  in  gyrum,  pro  mdeficis  &  inimicis,  prout  vice*' 
comes  Ic  aldermanni,  &  pnepofid  &  ceteri  ballivi  if  mini* 
firi  noftri  melius,  per  commune  conftiium  ad  utilitatem  reg« 
ni,  providebunt 

De  menfuris  &  ponderibus. 

VIL  Et'quod  habeant  per  univerfum  regnum  menfiuras  fi« 
deliffimas  &  fignatas,  &  pondera  fideliffima  &  fignata,  ficut 
boni  pi:sedecei&res  ftatuerunt* 

De  clientum  feu  vaflatloruffl  prcftationibus. 

VIIL  £tatu!mu$  etiam  &  firmiter  praecipimu9»  ut  omnes 
comites  &  barones,  milites,  &  fervientes,  &  univerii  liberi 
homines  totius  regni  noftri  praediftt,  habeant  &  teneant  fe 

^  i,e,  Pkp&CBttf  foM  sad  lot, 

Temper 
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femper  bene  in  armis  &  in  equis,  ut  deoet  &  oportet,  ci 
quod  itnt  (emper  prompd  ic  bene  parati  ad  fervicium  futui 
integrum  nobis  explendum  &  peragendum,  cum  iemper  opus 
adfuerlt,  fecundum  quod  nobis  debent  de  feodis  &  tenemen* 
tis  fuis,  de  jure  facere,  &  ficut  illis  ftatuimus,  per  commune 
conciliuni  totius  regni  noftri  praedi^ii,  &  illis  deidimus  tc  con^ 
oefEmus  in  feodo  jure  haereditario  ;  hoc  praeeeptum  ndn  fit 
vidatum  ullo  modo,  fuper  forisfa^hiram  noftram  plenam*    ^ 

Ut  jura  rc^ia  illxfa  fenrare  pro  viribus  conentur 
fubditi. 

IX.  Statuimus  etiam  &  firmiter  pnecipimus,  ut  omne^ 
liberi  homines  totius  regni  noftri  praedidi  fyit  fratres  conjura^ 
ti  ad  monarchiam  noftram  &  ad  regnum  noftrum  pro  viribus 
fiiis  &  facultatibus,  contra  inimicos  pro  pofle  fuo  defenden* 
dum  &  viriliter  fervandum,  &  pacem  &  dignitatem  coronae 
Aoftrae  inteeram  obfervandam,  &  ad  judicium  re£him»  &ju* 
ftitiam  conSanter  omnibus  modis  pro  pofle  fuo  fine  dolo  & 
fine  dilatione  faciendsun.  [Hoc  dccretum  iancitum  eft  ia 
civitate  London.] 

Ne  venditio  &  emptio  fiat  nifi  coram  teflibus  &  in 
civitatibus. 

X.  Interdicimus  etiam,  ut  nulla  viva  ^  pecunla  yendstuf 
aut  ematur  nifi  intra  civitates,  &  hoc  ante  trei  fideies  tcftes» 
nee  aliquam  rem  vetitam,  fine  fidejuflbre  &  y^arrantp  *-  quod 
fi  aliter  fecerit,  Tolvat  ic  perfolvat  ic  poftea  forisfa^uram* 

De  emporiis  &  jure  urbium,  pagorunic|ue  not£  tne- 

lioris. 

XI.  Item  nullum  mercatum  vel  forum  fit,  nee  fieri  per* 
mittantur,  nifi  in  civitatibus  regni  noftri,  in  burgis  &  niuro 
vallatis,  &  in  caftellis  Be  in  locis  tutiifimis,  ubi  confiietudines 
regni  noftri  ic  jus  noftrum  commune  ic  dignitatis  coronai 
noftrse,  quae  conftituta  fimt  a  bonis  praedecefibribus  noftris 
deperiri  non  pofTunt^  nee  defraudari,  nee  violari,  fed  omnia 
rite  ic  in  aperto  ic  per  judicium  &  juftitiam  fieri  debent.  .£t 
ideo  caftella,  &  burd  &  civitates  fit£  funt  &  fuMatK,  k 
sdificatacf  fcilicet,  ad  tuitionem  gentium  &  populorum  reg* 
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niy  tc  ad  defenfionem  regni,  &  idcirco  obfervari  debeAt  cum 
omni  libertate  &  integritate  &  ratione. 

Dc  purga'tione  forenfi  itt  judiciis  publicij. 

XII.  Decretum  eft  ctiam  <*  ibi,  ut  fi  Francigena  sppelTa- 
verit  Anglum  de  peijurio  aut  murdro,  furto,  homicidio^,  (Ratr 
quod  dicunt)  apertam  rapinam  quae  negari  non  potcft,  An- 
glus  fe  defendat  per  quod  melius  voluerit,  aut  judicio  ferri, 
aut  duello  :  ft  autem  Anglus  infirnius  fuerit,  tnveniac  alium, 
qui  pro  eo  factat :  ft  quis  eorum  villus  fuerit,  elnendet  regi 
AL  folid.  Si  autem  Af^us  Francigenam  appellaverit,  & 
probare  voluerit  judicio  aut  dUello^  volo  tunc  Fraitcigeiiaiti 
purgare  fe  &cramento,  non  fcrro. 

Firniantur  leges  Edwafdi  regis. 

XIII.  Hoc  quoque  praecipimus  ut  omnes  habeant  8c  tcne* 
ant  legea  Edwardi  regis  in  omnibus  rebus,  adawStis  hiia, 
quas  conftituimus  ad  utilitatem  Anglorum. 

.  De  juftitiae  publico  Bdejuilbribus. 

XIV.  Omnis  homo  qui  voluerit  fe  teneri  pro  libera,  fit  in 
plegio,  ut  plegius  earn  habeat  ad  juftitiam,  fi  quid  ofFenderit, 
&  quifquam  evaferit,  talium  videant  plegtt,  ut  folvant,  quod 
calumniatum  eft,  &  purgent  fe  quod  in  evafo  nulla^m  frau* 
dem  noverint.  Requiratar  hundredus  &  comitatu9  (ftcut  an- 
'teceflbres  ftatuerunt)  &  qui  jufte  venire  debent  &  noluerinC^ 
fiimmoneantur  feme! ;  &  fi  fecundo  non  venerint,  accipiatur 
unus  bos ;  &  fi  tertio,  alius  bos  ;  &  fi  quarto^  reddatur  de 
rebus  hujus  hominis  quod  calumpniatum  eft,  quod  dieituf  • 
Ceathgel,  &  infuper  regis  forisfa£tura. 

De  fervis  &  eoram  manumiflione^ 

XV.  £t  probibimus  ut  nullus  vendat  hominem  extra  pat* 
triam  ;  fi  qui  vero  velit  fervum  fuum  liberum  facere,  tradaf 
eum  vicecomiti  per  manum  dextram  in  pleno  comitatu,  ^uie- 
turn  ilium  clamare  debet  a  jugo  fervitutis  fuae  per  manumif^ 
iionem,  &oftendat  ei  liberas  vias  &  portas,  &  tradat  illi  li« 
bera  arma,  fcil.  lanceam  &  gl^ium,  deinde  liber  homo 
eflicicur. 

4  i.  e.  Lendini. 

Vol.  n.  li  D« 
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De  fcrvis. 

XVI.  Item  fi  fervi  permanferint  fine  calumnia  per  annum* 
ic  diem  in  civitatibus  noftris,  vel  in  burgis  muro  vallatis,  vel 
in  caftris  noftris,  a  die  ilia  liberi  efficiuntur,  &  liberi  a  jugo 
fenritutis  fuae  fint  imperpetuum. 

Dc  fupplicorum  tnodo. 

XVII.  Interdicimus  ctiam,  ne  quis  occidatur  vel  fufpen- 
datur  pro  aliaua  culpa,  fed  enervantur  oculi  &  abfcidantur 

^  pedes^  vel  teiiiculi  vel  manus,  ita  quod  tr uncus  remaneat 
vivus  in  lignum  proditionis  &  nequitise  fux,  fecundum  enim 
quantitatem  delidi  debet  poena  maleficis  infligi :  ifta  praecep- 
ta  non  fint  violata  fuper  forisfaduram  noftram  plenam. 
Teftibus,  &c. 

Alia  charta  contincns  inftitutioncs  five  leges  regis 
Willielmi  ;  qua  videntur  additioncs  prioribus  *. 

Willielmus  Dei  gratia,  rex  Anglorum,  omnibus  ad  quos 
fcriptum  hoc  perveniat,  falutem  &  amicitiam,  quod  mando 
a  prsecipio  per  totam  Angliae  nationem  cuftodiri. 

Dc  examine  forenfi. 

XVIII.  Si  Anglicus  homo  compellet  aliquem  Francigenam 
per  '  bellum  de  furto  vel  homicidio  vel  aliqua  re  pro  qua 
bellum  Aeri  debeat,  vel  judicium  inter  duos  homines,  habeat 
plenam  licentiam  faciendi.  Et  fi  Anglicus  bellum  nolit, 
Francigena  compellatua  adlegiet  fe  in  jurejurando  contra  eum 
ptr  fuos  teftes  fecundum  legem  Normannise. 

De  codem. 

'XIX.  Item  (i  Francigena  compellat  Anglicum  per  bellum 
de  eifdem  rebus,  Anglicus  plena  licentia  defcndat  fe  per  bel- 
lum vel  per  judicium,  fi  magis  ei  placeat.  Et  fi  untrum  fit, 
(id  eft  invalidus)  &  nolit  bellum  yel'non  poiTet,  quasrat  fibi 
legalem  defenforem. 

A 

«  Thefe  are  not  in  the  red  book  of  ing  to  the  dean  ^nd  chapter  of  Roche- 

the  exchequer,   but   to    be  found  in  ftcr,  called  Toktus  Roffenfis,  p.  47. 
Brompton's  chronicle,    col.  982.  and  f  i.  e.  Battle,  or  duel. 

are  alfo  ib  the  nanufcript    belong- 

3  De 
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Dc  eodcm. 

XX.  Si  Francigena  vi£lus  fuerit,  perfolvat  rcgi  LX  folid. 
Et  li  Anglicus  nolit  fc  defendere  per  bcllufti  vcl  per  teftimo- 
nium^  adiegiet  femper  <  Dei  judiciam* 

De  examine  forenfi. 

XXI.  De  omnibus  Utlagariae  rebus,  rex  irilituit,  ut  An* 
glicus  fe  purget  ad  judicium  ;  &  fi  Anglicus  appellet  Francis 

grnam>  de  Uticgaria  Sc  hoc  fuper  eum  inveritare  velit,  de- 
ndat  fe  Francigena  per  bellum.  £t  fi  Anglicus  non  audeat 
eum  probare  per  bellum,  defendat  fe  Francigena  pleno  jura^ 
memo,  non  in  verborum  obfervantiis. 


ChartaLibertatum  regis  H  e  N  r  i  c  i  primi. 

TJENRICUS  Dei  gratia,  rex  Angliae,  &c.    Hugoni  dc M. Pari*, 
•*^   Boclande  vicecomiti  &  omnibus  fidelibus  fuis  tarn  Fran-  ?•  5S« 
CIS  quam  Anglicis  in  Herefordfyrs  falutem.     Sciatis  me  Dei 
mifericordia  &  communi  confiUo  baronum  regni  Angliie  re- 
gem  efle  coronatum. 

I.  £t  4]uia  regnum  oppreiTum  erat  injuflis  exaftionibus, 
ego  refpe£lu  Dei,  &  amore  quern  erga  vos  omnes  habeo^ 
iandam  Dei  ecclefiam  liberam  facio,  ita  quod  nee  earn  ven- 
dam  nee  ad  firmam  ponam,  nee  mortuo  archiepifcopo  vol 
epifcopo,  vel  abate,  aliquid  accipiam  de  dominio  'ecclefiae, 
vel  de  hominibus,  donee  fucceflbr  in  earn  ingrediatur. 

II.  Yx  omnes  malas  cohfuetudines,  quibus  regnum  Angliae 
injufte  opprimebatur,  inde  aufeio,  quas  malas  confuetudines 
in  parte  hie  pono. 

III.  Siquis.baronum  meorum,  comltum,  vel  aliorum,  qui 
de  me  tenent,  mortuus  fuerit,  hseres  fuus  non  rcdimet  ter- 
■am  Tuam,  ficut  facere  confueverat  tempore  patris  mei,  fed 

.  jiifta  &  legitima  relevatione  releval>it  cam  :  fimiliter  &  •>  ho- 
*mioes  barpmim  meorum  legitima  &  jufta  relevatione  relcva- 
bunt  terras  fuas  de  domjnis  fuis.  r 

t  I  e.  OrdKtL  ^  i.  t,  Tenentfts. 

I  i  2  IV".  Et 
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IV.  Et  fiquis  baronum  vel  alionim  hominum  meonim, 
filiam  fuam  tradere  voluerit,  five  fororem,  five  neptem,  five 
cognatam,  mecum  inde  loquatur,  fed  neque  ego  aliauid  de 
fuo  pro  iiac  Ucentia  accipiam,  nequc  defendam  ei,  quin  earn 
det)  exccpto  ft  earn  dare  voluerit  inimico  meo. 

V.  Et  fi  mortuo  barone  vel  alio  homine  meo,  filia  haeres 
reinanferit>  daboillam  cum  confilio  barpnum  meorum  cum 
terra  fua. 

VL  Et  ft  nfiortuo  marito,  uxor  ejus  remanferit,  &  fine 
fiberis  fuerit,  dotem  fuam^  ic  maritagium  hahebit,  &  earn 
fion  dabo  marito,  nifi  fecundum  velle  fuum.  Si  vero  uxo^ 
cum  liberis  remanferit,  dotem  fuam  &  maritagium  habebity 
dum  corpus  fuum  legitime  fervabit ;  &  cam  non  dabo  nifi  fe- 
cundum velle  fuum.  Si  terras  iiberorum  cuftos  erit  five  uxor, 
five  alius  propinquior,  quijuftusefle  d^bet :  &praecipio,  ut 
homines  mei  fimiliter  fe  contineant  erga  filios  ic  filias  & 
Qxores,  ho^linum  fuorum* 

.  VII.  Monetagium  commune,  quod  capiehatur  per  civ^t;^- 
tes  vel  comitatus,  quod  non  fuit  tempore  Edwardi  regis,  kqc 
ne  amodo  fiat  oninino  defendo. 

Vni.  Si  quis  captus  fuerit  five  monetarius  five  alius  cuiu 
falfa  moneta,  juftitia  redbi  inde  fiat. 

IX.  Omnia  placita  &  omnia  debita,  quae  regi  fratri  meo 
debebantur,  condono,  exceptis  firmis  meis,  &  exceptis  illis^ 
quae  pa£b  erant  pro  aliorum  haereditatibus,  vel  pro  illis  re- 
bus, quae;  juftius  alios  contingebant.  Et  fi  quia  aliquid  pro 
hxreditate  fua  pepigerat,  illud  condono  &  omnes  releviati- 
ones,  que  pro  redlis  haereditatibus  pa£be  erant. 

X.  Et  fi  quis  baronuni  vel  hominum  meorum  infirmabi- 
tur,  ficut  ipfe  dabit  vel  dare  difpofuerit,  pecuniam  fuam  :  ita 
datum  efle  concedo. 

XI.  Quod  fi  ipfe  praeventus,  vel  armis,  vel  infinnita.te, 
pecuniam  fuam  nee  dederit,  nee  dare  difpofuerit,  uxor  fua, 
five  liberi  aut  parentes,  &  legitimi  homines  iui,  pro  anima 
ejus  earn  dividant :  ficut  eis  melius  vifum  fuerit. 

XII.  Si  qufs  baronum  vel  hominum  meorum  forisfecerit^ 
non  dabit  vadium  m  mtf^ia  pecuniae  fua^,  fiicuC  fii^cbat  tem- 
pore 
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pl6itpatr!§i  vel  A-atris  mei,  fel  lecahdum  foi-isfadur^  mo- 
dum  :  nee  ita  cmehdabit  ficut  emendailct  retro  tempore  pa- 
tris  mei  vel  fratris. 

Xin.  Quod  fi  perfidiac  vd  fceleris  convfftus  fatrft,  ficui 
culpa,  fic  emendet. 

XIV.  Murdra  ctiam  retro  ab  ilia  die,  qua  in  regem  coro- 
natus  furrii  omnia  condono,  Sc  ea  qux  amodo  facta  faerintj 

•jufte  emendentur  fecundum  lagam  regis  Edwardi. 

XV.  Foreftas  communi  confflio  baronum  meorum  in  iha- 
nu  mea,  ita  retinui,  ficut  pater  meus  eas  habuit. 

XVI.  Milicibus,  qui  per  loricas  terras  fuas  defendunt,  ter- 
ras dominicarumcanicarum  fuarum  quietas  ab  omnibus  geldis 
&  omni  proprio,  dono  meo  concedo ;  ut  ficut  tarn  magno 
gravamina  alleviati  funt,  ita  equis  &  armis  bene  fe  inftruant, 
ut  apti  &  paraci  fint  ad  fervitium  meum,  &  ad  defeniionem' 
regni  mei* 

XVn.  Pacem  firmam  pono  in  toto  regno  meo,  &  tenerl 
amodo  praecipio.  Lagam  regis  Edwardi  vobis  reddo,  cUm 
illis  emendationtbus,  quibus  pater  meus  earn  emendavit,  edit- 
filio  baronum  fuorum. 

XVIII.  Si  quis  aliquid  de  modo,  vel  de  rebus  alicujos  pod 
obitum  regi^  Willielmi  fratris  mei  cepit^  totum  cito  reddatur 
abfque  emendatione ;  &  fi  quis  inde  aliquid  retinuerit,  ille 
fiiper  quern  inventum  fuerit,  graviter  mihi  emendabih 

His  teftibus  Mauricio  Londonienfi  epifcopo,  Willielmo 
Wintoriienfi  ele£lo,  Girardo  Hcrefordenfi  epifcopo,  Henrico 
comite,  Simotie  comite,  Waltero  GifFard  comite,  Roberto 
de  Monte  forti^  Rogero  Bigod,  &  aliis  multis. 


Cbarta  regis  Stefhani. 

I.  p^  G  O  Stephanus  Dei  gratia,  aflenfu  clcri  &  populi  in 

^  regem  Angliae  eleSus,  &  a  domino  Willielmo  archie-  W 

pifcopo  Cantuariae  &  fanfta:  ccclefia*  Roman*  legato  cbrffe-  **  8«ft.  reg, 
cratus,  &  ab  Innocentio  fandlas  fedisRomana;  pontifice  poft-       ^' 
modam  confirmatus^  refpedu  &  amore  Dei  fandtam  eccle- 

I  i  3  fiam 
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Aam  liberam  efTc  concedo,  &  debitam  revcrenciam  illi  con* 
firmo. 

II.  Nihil  mc  in  ecclefia,  vcl  in  rebus  ccdcfiafticis  fymo- 
niace  adurum,  vcl  permifTurum  efTe  promitto. 

III.  Ecclefiafticarum  pcrfonarum  &  omnium  cicricorum, 
&  rerum  eorum  juftitiam  &  poteftatem  &  diftributionem  bo- 
norum  ccclcfiafticorum  manuepifcoporum  efle,  prohibco  & 
confirmo. 

IV.  Dignitates  ecclefianim,  privilcgils  carum  confirmatas, 
.  3i  confuetudlnes  earum  antiquo  tenore  habitas,  inviolate  ma^ 

n^re  concedo  &  ftatuo. 

V.  Omnes  ccclefiarum  pofleflioncs,  &  tenuras,  quas  di© 
ilia  habuerant,  qua  Willielmus  rex  avus  meus  fuit  vivus  ic 
mortuus,  fine  omnium  calumniantium  reclamacione  eis  libe- 
ras  &  abfolutas  eife  concedo, 

VI.  Si  quid  vero  de  habitis  aut  poflcffis  ante  mortem  regis, 
auibus  modo  careat  ecclefia,  deincep$  repeteret,  indulgentift 

.  ic  difpenfationi  mcae  vel  difcutier«dum,  vel  reftituendum  re- 
fervo. 

VII.  Quaecunque  vero  poll  mortem  regis  liberalitate  re- 
gym,  largitione  principum,  oblatione,  vel  compara^ione,.  vel 
qualibet  tranfiuutatione  fidelum  coUata  funt  confirmo. 

Vni.  Pacem  meam  &  juftitiam  in  omnibus  fa£lurum  & 
pro  pofle  met)  confervaturum  promitto. 

IX.  Foreftas  quas  Willielmus  rex  avus  meus,  &  Williel- 
mus avunculus  meus  inftituerunt  &  tenuerunt,  mihi  refervo. 
Caeteras  omnes,  quas  Henricus  rex  fuperaddidit,  ccclefiis  & 
regno  quietas  reddo  &  concedo. 

X.  Si  quis  autem  epifcopus  vel  abbas,  vel  alia  ecclefiaftica 
perfona  ante  mortem  lliam  rationabiliter  fua  diftribuerit,  vel 
diftribuenda  ftatuerit,  firmum  manere  concedo. 

XI.  Si  vero  morte  praeoccupatus  fuerit,  pro  falutc  animae 
ejus,  ecclcfias  coiifilio  eadcm  fi<it  diftributio, 

xn. 
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XII.  Dum  vero  fcdes  propriis  fuerint  paftoribus  vaciue,  & 
ipfx,  &omncs  earum  poileffiones,  in  manu  &  cuftodia  cle- 
ncorum  vel  proborum  homtnum,  cjufdem  ecclefuc  commit- 
tantur,  donee  pafio^  canonice  fubftituatur. 

'  Xin.  Omnes  exa^ones  &  mcfcheniniaSy  &  injuffitias, 
five  per  vtcecomttcs,  vel  per  alios  quoilibet  male  indu^tas, 
funditus  extirpo.  Bonas  leges  &  antiquas  &  juftas  confuetu- 
dines  in  murdris,  &  placitis  &  aliis  cauiis  obfervabo,  &  ob- 
fervari  pnecipio,  &  conftituo :  apud  Oxeneford  anno  incar- 
nationis  domini  11 36,  rcgni  mei  primo. 


Cbarta  Libertatum  Anglic  Henrici  IL 

TJ  E  N  R I C  U  S  Del  gratia  rex  Anglorum,  dux  Norman-       4* 
*^  niae  &  Acquitanias,  comes  Andegaviae,  baronibus  &  fi-  condl?  Brfl 
delibus  fuis  Francis  &  Anglicis,  falutem.  tan.  ,Do. 

Hen.  Spel- 

I,  Sciatis  me  ad  honorem  Dei  &  fanibc  ecclefiae  &  pro  "**"'  ^•^'* 
communi  emendatione  totius  regni  mei,  conceflifTe  &  reddi* 

dilTe  &  praefenti  charta  mea  confumafle,  Deo  &  fandbe  eccle- 
fiae  &  omnibus  comitibus  &  baronibus  &  omnibus  hominibus 
meis,  omnes  confuetudtnes  quas  rex  Henricus  avus  meus  eis 
dedit  &  conceffit ;  fimiliter  etiam  omnes  malas  confuetudii-  ' 
nes,  quas  ipfe  delevit  &  remifit,  ego  remitto  &  deleri  conce* 
do  pro  me  &  hxredibus  meis. 

II.  Quare  volo  &  firmiter  pnecipio,  ut  fanda  ecclefia,  & 
omnes  comites  &  barones,  &  omnes  mei  homines,  omnes 
illas  confuetudines  &  donationes  &  libertates,  &  libera^  con- 
fuetudines  habeant  &  teneant,  libere  &  quiete,  bene  &  in 
pace,  integre,  de  me  &  haeredibus  meis,  fibi  &  haeredibus 
ibis,  adeoTibere  &  plenarie  in  omnibus,  ficut  rex  Henricus 
avus  meus  eis  dedic  &  conceffit,  &  charta  fua  confirmavitt 
Teft.  Richardo  de  t>uci. 


I  i  4  Charta 
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Charta  commtmium  Liber- 
iatum  \Jive  magna  cbar^ 
ta  regis  Johannis; 
e»  autograph  Cotto- 

KIANO  *. 

JOHANNES  del  gratia 
rex  Anglic,  dominus  Hi- 
bernie,  dux  Normannie, 
Aquitanie,  &  comes  Ande- 
gavie,  archiepifcopis,  epifco- 
pis,  abbatibus,  comitibus, 
baronibus,  jufticiariisy  forc- 
ftariis,  vicecomitibus,  pre- 
pofitis,  miniftris,  &  omnibus 
ballivis  ic  fidelibus  fuis,  lalu- 
tern.  Sciatis  nos  intuitu  dei 
&  pro  falute  anime  noftre  & 
omnium  antcccflbrum  &  he- 
redum  noftrorum,  ad  hono- 
rem  dei,  &  exaltationem 
fan£le  ecclefie,  &  emcndati- 
onem  regni  noftri,  per  con- 
iilium  venerabilium  patr.um 
poflrorum  Stephani  Cantua- 
ricnfis  archiepifcopi,  t-<ius 
Anglie  primatis  &  fanfle  Ro- 
mane  cccleiie  car  Jinalis,  Hen- 
rici 


TbeCiarSer  ofLiktrties^ 
"  ,or  the  great  charter 
**  granted  iy  king JoHi9 
•*  to  hisfubje^s  in  the 
««  year  1255. 


J 


OHN  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  Eng- 
land, lord  of  Ireland, 
'*  duke  of  Normandy  and 
*'  Aquitain,  and  earl  of  An» , 
'*  jou  :  to  the  archbi/hops, 
**  bifliops,  abbots,  carls,  ba- 
*'  *rons,  judiciaries,  forefters, 
"  flieriffs,  governors,  offi- 
**  cers,  and  to  all  bailiffs  and 
*'  other  his  faithful  fubjeSs, 
"  greeting.  Know  ye,  that 
**  we  **,  in  the  prefence  of 
**  God,  and  for  the  health  of 
**  our  foul,  and  the  fouls  of 
**  our  anceftors  and  heirs,  to 
"  the  hoi^our  of  God,  and 
'^  the  exaltation  of  holy 
'*  church,  and  amendment  of 
*'  our  kingdom,  by  the  ad*- 
**  vice  of  our  venerable  fa- 
"  thers,  Stephen,  archbifhop 

of 


•  Exa£^ly  printed  fmm  sn  aQth«Dtick  oopy  of  the  original  in  the  Cotton  library  i 
and  carefully  compared  with  the  original. 

The  Notes  at  the  hotrrm  in  the  larger  character,  referred  to  by  the  figures  (j, 
and  2,  Sec  )  are  fucix  p<iragraphs^  or  articles^,  as  occur  in  the  magna  charta, 
extant  in  Mat.  Partj^  p.  255,  and  are  left  out  in  the  CoUoniau  copy.  And 
whatfocver  is  infeited  between  thefe  two  marks  [  ]  are  fuch  claufes  as  ivere 
pmitted  in  the  magna  charta  of  Henry  III.  and  all  the  charters  that  followed. 
So  that  the  reader  hath  at  one  view,  a  faithful  copy'  of  the  origioal,  as  it  it 
extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  alfo  in  what  particulars  the  charter  in  Mat, 
|*aris,  and  that  of  Henry  HI.  do  vary  from  it. 

b  King  John  was  the  firft  of  the  kings  pf  England  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
obferves)  that  \^.  his  grants  wrote  in  the  plural  number  :  other  kings  before  him 
wrote  in  the  Angular  number ;  they  ukd  c^o,  I  j  and  king  John^  and  all  tb« 
Jiingj  after,  him,  nos,  wc,    ad.  In^itotp,^p  2«  / 


OPEN 

rki  Dublinienfis  archiepticopt, 
Willidaii  Londonieniis,  Pe- 
tri Wintonienfis,  Jofcelini 
Bathooienfis  &  Glafton,  Hu- 
eonis  Lincolntenfis,  Walteri 
Wygornicnfis,  Willielmi  Co- 
ventrenfis,  Ic  benedi^i  ilof- 
feiifis  epifcoporum ;  magiftri 
Pandulfi  dom'mi  pape  fubidia'^ 
coni  &  familiaris,  fratns  Ey* 
merici  magiftri  militte  tempi i 
in  Anglia ;  &  nobilium  viro- 
rum  Willielmi  Marifcalli  co- 
mitis  Penbrok,  WilKelmi  co- 
mitis  Sarum,  Wiliielmi  co- 
mitis  Warennic,  Wiliielmi 
comitis  Arundel  I,  Alani  de 
GaJweya  conftabularii  Scot- 
tie,  War ini  filii  Geroldi,  Pe- 
tri filii  Hereberti,  Hubertl  de 
Burgo  fenefcalli  Piciavie,  Hu- 

S»EHS  de  Nevill,  Matthei  filii 
ereberti,  Thome  Baffct, 
Alani  Bailee,  Philippi  de  Al- 
biniaco,  Robert i  de  Roppele, 
Johannis  Mareicalli,  Johah- 
nis  filii  Hua;onis,  &  aliorum 
Adelium  noilrorum,  in  primis 
conceflifle  deo,  &  hac  pre- 
feiite  charta-  noftra  confir- 
mafle,  pro  nobis  &  hcredi- 
bus  noftris  in  perpetuQm  j 


r.  Qi^iod  Anglicana  eccle- 

fia  libera  fit^  &  habeat  jura 

iua 


GLAND. 

*'  of  Canterbury,  primate  of 
.  **  all  England,  and  cardins^ 
**  of  the  holy  Roman cburch; 
**  Henry,  archbiftiop  of  Dub* 
**  Kn,  William,  bifhop  of 
**  London,  Peter  of  Win- 
•<  chefter,  Jofcclin  of  Bath 
**  and  Glaftonbury,  Hugh  of 
«  Lincoln,  Walter  of  Wor- 
"  cefter,  William  of  Coven- 
"  try,  Bencdia  of  Roche- 
^*  fter,  biibops ;  and  mafter 
••  Parilulph  the  pope's  fub- 
•*  deacon  and  fervant,  bro- 
"  ther  Aymeric,  mafter  of 
**  the  temple  in  England  j 
**  and  the  noble  perfons  Wil- 
*'  liam  Marefcall,  earl  of 
**  Pembroke,  William,  earl 
**  of  Saliftury,  William,  earl 
'^  of  Warren,  William,  earl 
**  of  Arundel,  Alan  dp  Ga- 
•♦  loway,  conftabie  of  Scot- 
**  land,  Warin  Fitzgerald, 
•*  Peter  Fitzherbert,  and  Hu- 
**  bert  de  Burgh,  fenefchal  of 
"  Poiftou,  Huaio  de  Neville^ 
"  Matthew  Titzhercbert, 
<*  Thomas  Baflet,  Alan  Baf- 
*'  fct,  Philip  de  Albincy, 
**  Robert  de  Roppele,  John 
"  Marefcall,  John  Fitzhugh, 
**  and  others  our  liegemen  ; 
*^  have  in  the  firft  pla^c 
**  granted  to  God,  and  by 
**  fhis  our  prefent  charter, 
^<  confirmed  for  us  and  ouc 
**  heirs  for  ever, 

«  L  That  the  church  of 
"  England  fhall  be  free  %  and 
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c  That  is,  all  ccctefiaftical  perfom  within  the  realm,  their  poiftlTions  and 
goods  ihal^  be  fffi  from  aH  unjoit  exactions  and  oppreifions  ;  bot  nAtwithf^aod. 
iiig  HuR  yitld  aU  lawful  6ia/ut»,  eHhar  to  the  kine,  of  to  apy  of  i)tt  fubje^ts. 
Coke,  ibid.  ^ 


9^ 
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fua  Integra,  &  libertates  fuas 
iUefas  \  &c  ita  volumus  obfer- 
rari^  quod  apparet  ex  eo, 
qiiod  libertatem  ele£iionum 
€^uc  maxima  ic  magis  necef- 
bxi'd  reputatureccleficAngli- 
cane,  mera  &  fpontanea  vo* 
luntdte,  ante  difcordiam  inter 
nos  &  barones  noftros  motam, 
conceffimus  ic  carta  noftra 
confirmavimus,  &  earn  opci- 
Auimus  a  domino  papa  Inno- 
Centiotertiocenfirmari;  quam 
&  aos  obfervabimus,  ic  ab 
bercdibus  noftris  in  perpetu* 
iim  bona  fide  volumus  obfer- 
tair. 


n.  CoDceflimus  etiam  om- 
nibus Uberis  bominibus  regni 
noiiri  pro  nobb  &  heredibus 
noftris  in  perpetuum,  omnes 
Kbertates  fubicriptas,  haben- 
dis  &  tenendais  eis  &  heredi- 
bus fuis,  de  nobis  &  heredi- 
bus noftris* 


S  T  o  Rlr 

"  cnjoj  her  whole  rights  and 
**  liberties  inviolable,  [  * 
**  And  we  will  have  them  fo 
"  to  beobferved,  which  ap- 
**  pears  from  hence,  that  the 
*•  freedom  of  eledions,  which 
**  is  reckoned  inoft  neccflary 
**  for  the  church  of  England  * 
<*  of  our  own  free  will  and 
*^  pleafure  we  have  graqted 
^^  and  confirmed  by  cmr  char- 
^^  ter,  and  obtained  the  con- 
^'  firmation  thereof  from  pope 
«*  Imiocent  the  third,  before 
^^  the  difcord  between  us  and 
**  our  barons,  which  charter 
**  we  {hall  obfenre,  and  do 
**  will  it  to  be  faithfully  ob- 
**  ferved  by  our  heirs  for 
«*  ever-J 

*'  11.  We  have  alfo  granted 
*^  to  all  the  freemen  of  our 
*^  kingdom,  for  us  and  our 
•'  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  under 
"  written  liberties,  to  have 
*^  and  to  hold,  them  and 
*'  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our 
*•  heirs. 


III.  Si  quts  comitum  vel 
buronum  noftrorum,  five  ali- 
orum  tenentium  de  nobis  in 
capite  per  fervitium  militare, 
mortuus  fuerit,  &  cum  decef- 
ferit  heres  fuus  plene  etat^s 
fuerit. 


**  III.  If  any  of  our  earls  % 
^^  or  barons,  or  others  who 
**  hold  of  us  in  chief  by  mili- 
•*  tary  fervice,  fhall  die,  and 
*•  ^t  the  time  of  his  death  his 
'^  heir  is  of  full  age,  and 
''  owes 


d  No  new  rights  were  hereby  gives  uniD  ecclefiaftical  perfonf,  bat  fucb  as  they 
hid  before,  were  confirmed  unto  them.    Coke,  p,  3. 

«  Sec  above,  p.  435,   of  this  volume. 

f  There  was  never  a  duke,  matquxs,  or  vifooont  then  in  England.  The  fix(^* 
duke  was  Edward  the  black  prince,  viho  was  ocated  duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1 1 
Edw.  III.  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  was  crcatod  marquis  of  Dublin  in 
&  Rich.  II.  The  firft  vifcount  on  record,  and  that  iat  in  parliamont  by  that 
name,  was  John  vifcount  Beaumont,  created  18  Henry  VJ.  Coke,  p.  5.  For 
an  account  of  the  titlei  of  earh  and  bavont,  Set  above^  (..9,  ic,  xij  of  thi|  vo<p 
lome^  and  S€kleA*s  ti^es  of  honour. 
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fuerit,  &  relevium  debeat, 
faabeat  hereditatcm  Aiam  per 
antiquum  relevium,  fcilicet 
heres  vel  heredes  comitis  de 
baronia  comitis  integra  per 
centum  libras.  Heres  vel  he- 
redes baronis  de  baronia  inte- 
gra per  centum  libras.  Heres 
vel  heredes  militis  de  feodo 
militis  integro  per  centum  fo- 
lidos  ad  plus :  &  qui  minus 
debuerit,  minus  detfecundum 
antiquam  confuetudincm  feo- 
dorum. 


<^  owes  a  relief,  he  iliall  have 
<<  his  inheritance  by,  the  an* 
**  cient  relief  *,  that  is  to 
*•  fay,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an 
•*  carl,  for  a  whole  earl's 
•*  barony,  by  a  hundred 
<*  pounds  i  the  heir  or  heirs. 
^'  of  a  baron,  for  a  whole 
**  barony,  by  an  hundred 
<^  pounds  ^ ;  the  heir  or  heirs 
<$  of  a  knight,  for  a  whole 
**  knight's  fee,  by  an  hun- 
<<  dred  (hillings  at  moft ;  and 
/<  he  that  oweth  lefs  {hall 
*'  give  lefs,  according  to  the 
<<  ancient  cuftom  offices. 


IV.  Si  autem  heres  alicu- 

jus  talium  fuerit  infra  etatem, 

ic  fuerit  in  cuftodia  :  cum  ad 

etatem  perveuerit,  habeat  he- 

rcdi- 


«  IV.  But  if  the  heir  of 

*^  any  fuch  be  under  age» 

^*  and  fball  be  in  ^  ward  (i) 

<*  when  he  comes  of  age,  he 

**  fliali 


(i)  [His  lord  fh^U  not  have  the  wardfhip  of  him,  nor  hi* 
land,  before  he  hath  received  his  homage  -,  and  after  fuch 
heir  fliall  be  in  ward,  and  fball  attain  to  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty  years.] 


ff  For  the  underftanding  of  thit  article,  it  mail  be  Merred^  that  when  aiif 
cf  the  lunges  tcflants  in  chief  died,  the  king,  as  guaxdian  to  his  heir,  ieife4 
his  lands ;  which  remained  in  his  hands,  till  the  heir  vras  of  age.  Bat  when 
the  heir  came  to  be  twenty  one  years  old,  he  could  fue  to  have  hit  efta(e, 
vpoD  doing  homage  to  the  king,  and  paying  a  certain  tompofitiMi  called  re- 
lief, which  at  firft  was  fettled,  according  to  e^ry  man*s  degree,  from  an 
carl  to  a  farmer.  See  above,  p.  163,  note  h,  and  note  III.  p.  251,452.  But 
it  ieems,  that  fometimes  before  king  Jahn*s  reign,  there  had  been  a  heavy 
encroachment  of  an  uncertain  relief,  at  will  and  pleafure,  which,  under  a  fur 
term,  was  called  .  rationabik  rekriam  j  a  reafonaUe  relief.  Thit  daule 
therdTore  fett  this  matter  again  upon  itt  ancient  footing.  See  Sir  £dw«  Coke's 
%6  Inft.  p.  7. 

k  The  Oottonun  copy  has  a  hundred  pounds ;  which  feems  to  be  a  miibke. 
For  the  andeat  relief  of  an  earldom,  a  barony,  and  the  living  of  a  knight,  was 
the  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of  them.  Now,  the  yearly  value  of  a  barony 
was  to  confift  of  thirteen  knight*s  fees,  and  a  quarter,  which,  by  juft  sccoua^. 
amounted  to  four  hundred  marks  a  year,  therefore  his  relief  was  a  hundred 
marks,  aod  not  a  hundred  pounds.     See  Coke,  ibid.  p.  7. 

1  As  long  as  the  heirs  of  the  king^t  tenants  in  chicif  were  under  age,  they 
%me  (aid  to  be  in  w»rd,  but  thta  wardihlp  was  taken  away  by  the  iUoitt  ia« 
Car;  II.  c.  94* 


'J 
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k^ndk  qui  infra  etat^til  Ai6- 
t%  noh  tapiat  de  ttfhi  Mr6- 
4lis  nffi  ratidrutbtfed  e^Htiis,  & 
t^tiMslbil^s  coA(bettfdifies>  & 
jTMiOnabilkl  fc^rvitHi,  le  hV^  firi^ 
tleftrtidiortt&tdfto  KolniMiA 
V^l  rehtm.  £t  fi  iM^^  c6ni- 
Itlife/iftius  Cuftddiam  aHtUjus 
UiiB  terrt  vk^ifblnfft  vd  all- 
tut  alii  qui  d^  exitibus  iliiiii 
nobis  reipondere  debeat,  & 
ille  defiruSioncm  de  cuftodia 
fcterit  vel  vaftui^,  nod  ab  illo 
caftkirius  tim^hdaHi,  it  terfi 
t6jt\tti\ititur  dut>bu»  kgalibus 
k  difirfetis  hofhihibus  de  fed- 
d6  Illo,  qui  de  exitibus  re- 
fpondeant  nobis  vel  ei  cui  eos 
itflignaverimus.  Et  6  dcd^ri-* 
ttiUs  vel  vendidehmus  aficui 
^uAodiam  aKcujir^  talis  terrtf^ 
&  ille  deftniaionem  inde  fe- 
cerit  vel  vaftum,  amittat  ip- 
fam  cuftodiam,  &  tradatur 
duobus  legalibus  &  di&refis 
ItOfAinibuQ  de  feddd  9)d,  qiii 
fitei- 


"  V.  The  Wardtn  of  IM 
"  UhdoffuehhcirjWhoftaH 
««  ht  under  ^ge,  fhall  tsit6  (X 
«  thfe  land  of  ftrch  heir  oYiT^ 
<^  rtafoiiable  ifluc»,  rtAfoM^ 
«*  bte  cuftortTS,  ahd  tttrotik^ 
«  hit  fefvitc»  »;  and  that 
«*  WitTi6tit  deftt-uftion  arid 
•«  waftef  of  the  itieft  ^ 
**  things  (3) :  and  if  w6  c6ltt-^ 
*^  mit  the  guardianfliip  of 
**  thofe  lands  to  the  (heriff, 
**  or  any  other,  who  is  an- 
"  fWerable  to  us  for  the  if- 
««  fij^i  of  the  fend,  and  U 
**  inakcdeflrn^drtandwafte 
*•  upoh  the  Ward  lands,  wd 
••  will  compel  him  to  give 
<<  fatisfa£lion,  and  the  land 
*'  fhall  be  committed  t6  tWo 
"  lawfiil  and  dHcreet  tenaftts^ 
"  6f  that  fee,  wh6  flwkU  Be 
•'  anfwerable  f(bT  the  ifiUes  td 
*<  us,  or  to  him  whom  we 
"  fhall  aflign.  And  if  we 
"  'give  or  fell  the  wdrdfhip  cf 
'*  any  fuch  lands  to  aiiy  onlSf, 
«^  arid 


(2)  [Yet  fo,  tRat  If  h^  b^  mide  a  knight  ^  while  He  it 
underage,  neverthelefs  the  lands  fhall  remain  ir;  the 'cuflody 
of  the  lord,  tintil  the  aforefaid  time.] 

(3)  [Vpon  the  eflate.] 

k-  By  being  made  z  knigHt,  the  heir  t^  e«t  of  trafi)  ^  tolAs  hcdf  |  M  MdT 
IvtH  remvined  in  the  cnftody  6f  tire  l6rd,  tt  is  (kid  in  this  mic]«.    Se£  Coke;  f.  j  u 

1  Bf  rflues,  snr  meanr,  the  rents  and  profits  i(!bing  ofllt^  of  coAiiog  of  the  luk&f 
tk  tteaenbents  of  the  ward.  By  cuihomi,  things  due'  by  cuftoni  of  ^teft%ri6flV 
and  appendant  to  the  lands  or  tenexMflta  in  ward ;  as  advov^ons,  commotfB^ftray^ 
l^c.  alfb  fitff^  of  tenants,  by  copy  of  court  i^U.  By  fervioes,  ffait  ^ii^eVy 
add  labour  doe  froto  copy  holders  to  tbdr  lofdSr  Sie^ove,  p.  13^  I4,  and' 
sotes^  and  Coke^  p.  72,  xj* 
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ci4t  pce^i(^u0^  eft. 


VI-  Cuftft?  autcin  quftm- 
diiA  cuftprfi^(a  trrr^  b^buerk^ 
fufl^mct  dpwo^,  p^rcos^  viva* 

ceteraad  terrain  Ulam  perti- 
nentia  de  exitibus  terre  ejuf- 
^i|^,  ^  rcAJ^t  hercdi  cum 
a4  pl^n^H^  ^tacem  pervenerit 
(erra,in  fi^^m  totaia  inftaura* 

feci^dum  qi|od  t^mpuswain* 
Q^ii  Qxiget,  &  exitus  terrc 
rsitiqo^Wacr  poieniat  fufti- 


VII.  Heredes  marttentur 
abfque  difparagatione ;  ita  ta« 
mBh  quod  antequam  contra- 
hatur  matrimontum,  oflenda- 
tur  propinqius  de  cooTaDguU 
fiitsue  ipiius  kearedis. 


LAND. 

*'  and  h»  Bukm  cbftruAfon 
^^  or  waile  upoa  dmm,  he 
^^  ftall  1d(0  the  wardfliip, 
^^  which  (hall  be  coounitted 
*^  to  two  lawful  and  ^irceeet 
^^  tenants  of  th^t  fee,  who 
^  fliall  inlihf  ananner  be  an^r 
*^  iwprabkto  ua^  aa  hath 
«(  bevi  iaid. 

<'  VL  But  the  warden,  fc 
^'  long  as  he  hath  the  ward- 
*<  fhip  of  the  land,  (hall  keep 
<^  up  and  maintain  the  houfes, 
**  parks,  warrens,  ponds, 
**  mills,  and  other  things 
*^  pertainiae  to  the  land>  out 
«^  of  the  iilues  of  the  feme 
*^  land ;  and  {hall  reftore  to 
*'  thdheir,  when  he  cones 
<*.  of  fuUage,  his  whole  land 
^^  flocked  with  pbughs  and 
*^  carriages,  according  aa  the 
*^  time  of  wainage  mil  le^ 
<<  quire,  and  the  iifues  of  the 
*<  land  can  reafonably  bear 

"  (4). 

f 

««  VII.  Heirs  (hall  be  mar- 
**  tied  without  difparage- 
•*  ment  *,  [fo  aa  that  before 
^<  matrimony  is  contracted, 
**  thofe  who  are  neareft  to 
*^  the  heir  in  blood  be  made 

acquainted  with  it.] 
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VIII.  Vidua  poft  mortem        <*  VIII.  A  widow,    after 

aiariti  ful  flatim  &  fine  diffi-    <*.  the  death  0/  her  huiband^ 

cultatfe  *^  fliall 

(4)  [And  all  thefe  things  fliall  be  obfervcd  in  the  cufto- 
dies  of  vacant  acchbiihopricks,  biljiopricks,  ab,bics„  priQiies, 
churches  and  dignities  which  apperta^in  tp  us ;  except  tha^ 
theic  wardihipfi  are  not  to  be  foldp] 

B  That  18,  accoiding  to  their  rank,  &c.  Diff^rasen^eixlin  ft  legai  (en^(^  vma 
«fed  for  matching  an  hdi  in  manUge  ttodcr  his  ^grec;  or  agaijift  decency.  Coke 
LitUi  107,    Jaoob« 
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cultatehabeat  maritagium  & 

h^reAitat^m    liiam  •    ner    all. 


hereditatem  {nzm-,  nee  ali- 
quid  det  pro  dote  fua  vel  pro 
maritagio  fuo,  vel  hereditate 
fua,  quam  hereditatem  mari- 
Cus  fuu8  &  ipfa  tenuerint  die 
obitus  ipfius  mariti ;  &  maneat 
indomo  mariti  fui  per  qua- 
draginta  dies  poft  mortem  ip^ 
fius,  infra  quos  ai&gnetur  ei 
dos  fua. 


IX.  Nulla  vidua  diftringa- 
tur  ad  fe  xnaritandum,  dum 
voluerit  vivcre  fine  marito. 
Ita  tamen  quod  fecuritatem 
faciat  quod  fe  non  maritabit 
fine  ailenfu  noftro,  fl  de  nobis 
tenuerit,  vel  fine  aiTenfu  do- 
mini  fui  de  quo  tenuerit  fi  de 
alio  tenuerit. 


X.Nec 


*•  fhall  forthwith,  and  With^ 
•*  out  any  difficulty,  have  her 
"  marriage  %  and  her  inhe- 
**  ritance ;  nor  (hall  (he  give 
**  any  thing  for  her  dower, 
•*  or  her  marriage,  or  her  in- 
••  heritance,  which  her  huf- 
*<  band  and  fhe  held  at  the 
**  day  of  his  death :  and  ihe 
^*  may  remain  in  the  capital 
^<  mefluase  or  manfion  houfe 
•*  of  her  nufband,  forty  days 
<<  after  his  death;  within 
**  which  term  her  dower  (hall 
"  be  afligned  (5). 

<<  IX.  No  widow  fhall  be 
**  deftrained  •  to  marry  her- 
^'  felf  fo  long  as  (he  has  a 
**  mini  to  live  without  a  hu(^ 
"  band.  But  yet  (he  (hall 
•*  give  fecurity  that  (he  will 
**  not  marry  without  our  af- 
**  fent,  if  (nc  holds  of  us  j  or 
*'  without  the  confent  of  the. 
**  lord  of  whom  (he  holds,  if 
*^  (he  holds  of  another. 

«  X.  Nei- 


(5)  [If  it  was  not  affigned  before,  or  unlefs  the  houfe  (hall 
be  a  caftle ;  and  if  (he  departs  from  the  caftle,  there  (hdl 
forthwith  be  provided  for  her  a  compleat  houfe,  in  which 
(he  may  decently  dwell,  till. her  dower  be  to  her  affigned,  as 
hath  been  faid ;  and  (he  (hall  in  the  mean  time  have  her 
reafonable  eftover  (i.  e.  competent  maintenance)  out  pf^ 
the  common  [revenue.]  And  there  (hall  be  affigned  to  her 
for  her  dower,  the  third  part  of  all  her  hu(band's  lands 
which  were  his  in  his  life  time,  except  (he  were  endowed 
with  lefs  at'  the  church  door.] 


«  Maritagium,  that  is^  fhall  have  liberty  to  mairy  wheitf  (htf  will.    It  appears  by 
BraAon,  that  a  woman,  who  was  an  heir,  could  not  marry,  without  the  leave 
and  confent  of  the  lords  of  whom  her  eftatcs  vntt  held  ^  cdierwife  ihe  foifeitcd 
them.     Braa.  1.  II.  p.  88.    Coke,  p.  16. 
-  •  CoDipeUed  by  fei^ing  hsr  g«odi. 
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X.  Nee  nos,  nee  ballivi 
noftri  fcifiemus  terrain  ali- 
cfuam  nee  redditum  pro  debtto 
aliquo,  quamdtu  eataila  debi- 
toris  fufficiunt  ad  debitum 
reddendum:  nee  pleggii  ip- 
fius  debitoris  diftrifigantur, 
quamdiu  ipfe  capitalis  debitor 
fufficit  ad  foliitionein  debitu 


XI.  £t  fi  capitalis  debitor 
defecerit  in  folutione  debiti, 
non  habens  unde  folvat,  pleg- 
;tt  refpondeant  de  debito,  & 
voluerint  babeant  terras  & 
reddkus  debitoris,  donee  fit 
eis  fatisfadum  de  debito  quod 
ante  pro  eo  folverint,  nih  ea- 
pitalis  debitor  monftraverit  fe 
efle  quietum  inde  verfus  eoA 
deni  pleggios. 


XII.  Si  quis  mutuo  ce- 
perit  aliquid  a  Judeis  plus 
vel  minus,  &  moriatur  ante- 
quam  debitum  illud  folvatur, 
debitum  non  ufuret  quamdiu 
heres  fuerit  infra  etatem,  de 
quoGumque  teneat  $  &  fi  de- 
bitum illud  incident  in  manus 
noftras^  nos  non  capiemus  ni- 

ft 


*«  X,  Neither  wc  nor  our 
<<  bailifB  p  (hall  feife  an/ 
^^  land  ^  or  rent  for  any  deb^ 
*^  fo  lone  as  there  are  chat- 
**  ties  of  the  debtor's  upon 
**  the  premiCbs,  fuffieient  to 
«  pay  the  debt  (6).  ,Nor 
<<  (hall  the  fureties  of  the 
^^  debtor  be  deftrained,  (a 
^^  long  as  the  principal  debt- 
**  or  is  fulHcient  for  the  pay- 
^  ment  of  the  debt. 

^*  XI.  And  if  the  princi- 
**  pal  debtor  fail  in  the  pay-  - 
**  ment  of  the  debt,  not  hav- 
•*  ing  wherewithal  to  dif- 
«  charge  it  (7},  then  the  fure- 
*<  ties  mall  anfwer  the  debt, 
<<  and  if  they  will,  they  fliaU 
^^  have  the  lands  and  rents  of 
*<  the  debtor,  until  they  be 
*•  fatisficd  for  the  debt  which 
^'  they  paid  for  him ;  uniefs 
*'  the  principal  debtor  can 
*•  (how  himfclf  acquitted 
•*  thereof,  againft  the  faid 
^*  fureties. 

**  XII.  {If  any  one  have 
•*  borrowed  any  thing  of  the 
*•  Jews  more  or  leis,  and 
•*  dies  before  the  debt  be  fa- 
**  tisiied,  there  (hall  be  no 
•*  intereft  paid  for  that  debt, 
<*  fo  long  as  the  heir  is  under 
**  age,  of  whomfoever  he 
'*  may  hold  :  and  if  the  debt 
"  falls 


(6)  [And  that  the  debtor  is  ready  to  fatisfy  it.] 

(7)  fOr  will  not  difcharge  it  when  he  is  able.] 

P  In  this  place  the  fheriflT  and  his  under  bailifTs  are  intended  and  meant,  fays 
Sir  Edvrard  Coke,  p.  19. 

t  By  order  of  the  common  taw,  the  Icing  for  his  debt  had  execution  of  the 
body,  iandiy  and  goods  of  the  debtor  $  fo  thit  this  is  an  a^  of  grace»  reftrain- 
ing  Che  powa  the  king  had  before.    C«ke,  ibid. 
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fi  caUUum  contentam  m  ckar- 


Xni.  Et  fi  quis  moriatur, 
ic  debitum  debeat  Judeis,  ux- 
or ejus'habeat  dotem  fuam,  & 
nichil  reddat  de  debito  illo ; 
&  a  liberi  ipfius  defunfti,  qui 
fucrint  infra  etateni)  remacip* 
ferint,  provldeantur  lis  nece(- 
faria  fecunduni  tencmentum 
quod  fuerit  defua£!i ;  &  de 
refiduo  folvatur  debitum,  fal^ 
vo  fervitio  dominorum.  Si* 
mili  modo  fiat  de  debitis  que 
debentur  alias  quam  Judeis. 


XIV.  Nullum  fcuUgium 
vel  auxilium  ponatur  in  reg-p 
no  noftro  nifi  per  commune 
confiUum  regni  noftri,  nifi  ad 
corpus  noftrumredimendum; 
&  primogenitum  filium  nos- 
trum miUtem  faciendum ;  & 
ad  fiiiam  noilram  primogenU 
tarn  femel  maritandam:  & 
ad  hec  non  &it  niii  iradona- 
bile  auxilium. 

XV.  Simili  mod6  fiat  de 
auxiliis  de  civitate  London. 
&  civitas  London,  habeat  om- 
nes  antiquas  libertates,  &  li* 

beras 
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<*  falls  into  our  bands,  we 
*<  will  take  only  the  chattel 
**  mentioned  in  the  charter 
*^  or  inftrument.} 

«  XIIL  [And  if  anjTone 
^<  die  indebted  to  the  Jews, 
^^  his  wife  (ball  have  her 
^<  dower,  and  pay  nothing  of 
*«  that  debt  j  and  if  the  de- 
•*  ceafed  left  children  under 
•',age,  they  fhall  have  ne- 
**  ceflaries  provided  for  them 
<<  according  to  the  tenement 
<<  (or  real  eftate)  of  the  de* 
**  ceafed,  and  out  of  the  re-> 
«<  fiduc  the  debt  (hall  be 
^  paid;  laving  however  the 
^^  fervice  of  the  lords.  la 
*^  like  manner  let  it  be  with 
*<  the  debts  due  to  other  per* 
^  (bns  than  Jews.] 

'«  XIV.  No  Outage  '  or 
*^  aid  fhall  be  impofed  in  our 
<<  kingdom,  unlefs  by  the 
*^  common  council  of  our 
**  kingdom,  except  to  rc- 
^*  deem  our  perfon,  and  to 
<<  make  our  eldeft  fonr  a 
<^  knight,,  and  once  to  niany 
<'  our  eldefl  daughter  3  ana 
^<  for  this  there  (hall  only  be 
<^  paid  a  reafonable  aid. 

<'  XV*  [In  like  manner  it 

<'  (hail    be    concemins  the 

*'  aids  of  the  city  of  Lon- 

**  don  J  and]  the  aty  of  Lon- 

«  don 


iat 

▼ice, 

the  pTibliclc  Sipce  William  the  conqueror^  th«  kijigi  had  fiequently  ioipoied 
fcutages,  without  the  confcDt  of  the  fiatc3«  Kapia*  Seeabore,  note  «^  p.40i— - 
404,  and  Qotc  I.  p.  485^—489, 
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beras  confuetudines  fuas  tarn     «^  don  fhall  have  all  her  an- 
per  terras  quam  per  aquas,         '*  tient  liberties  and  free  cuf- 

*'  tomsy  as  well  by  land  as 

««  by  water. 
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3^VI.  Preterca  volumus  & 
cencedimus,  quod  omnes  alie 
civitates,  &  burgi>  &  ville,  & 
portus  habeant  omnes  liberta- 
tes  &  liberas  confuetudines 
fuas* 

XVII.  Et  ad  habendum 
commune  concilium  regni  de 
auxilio  ailidendo,  aliter  quam 
in  tribus  cafibus  predidtis,  yel 
de  fcutagio  af&dendo,  fum- 
moneri  faciemus  archiepifco* 
pes,  epifcopos,  abbates,  fi- 
gillatim  per  litteras  noftras* 


XVlII.  £t  preterea  facie- 
mus fummoneri  in  general!  per 
vicecomitesy  &  ballivos  nof-. 
tros  omnes  illos  qui  de  nobis 
tenent  in  capite  ad  certum 
diem,  fcilicet  ad  terminum 
quadraginta  dierum  ad  minus^ 
&  ad  certum  locum,  &  in 
omnibus  litteris  illius  fummo- 
nitionis  caufam  fummonitionis 
exprimemus. 

XIX. 


**  XVI.  I^urthermore,  we 
*'  will  and  grant  that  all  o* 
**  ther  cities  and  boroughs, 
'^  and  towns  (8)  and  ports, 
*'  have  all  their  liberties  and 
*^  free  cuftoms. 

«  XVII.  And  in  order  to 
*^  hold  a  common  council  of 
*^  the  kingdom  for  afleiHng 
*<  an  aid  (otherwife  than  in 
*^  the  three  cafes  aforefaid) 
^'  or  for  the  aileiKng  a  fcutage, 
"  we  (hall  caufe  to  be  fum- 
^^  moned  the  archbi(hops,  bi- 
*'  (hops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
**  great  barons  feverally  hy 
**  our  letters* 

**  XVin.  And  moreover, 
"  we  (hall- caufe  to  be  fum- 
^*  moned  in,  general,  by  oUr 
<<  (herifFs  and  bailiffs,  all  thofe 
'^  who  hold  of  us  in  capite, 
**  %  to  a  certain  day,  name- 
**  ly  at  the  end  or  expiration 
**  of  forty  days,  at  leaft,  and . 
"  to  a  certain  place  j  and  in 
**  all  the  letters  of  fummons, 
**  we  (hall  exprefs  the  caufe 
•*  of  the  fummons. 

"  XIX. 


.  (8)  [And  barons  of  the  cinque  ports  *.] 

-  •  The  cinque  ports  lay  in  thfC  county  of  Kent.  They  had  great  privileges, 
which  king  John  himfelf  had  auf!:mented.  The  governors  of  them  were  called 
btfons,  as  they  are  at  this  day.     Rapin. 

t  It  feems  to  follow  from  this  article,  that  none  but  tenants  in  chief  had  a 
right  to  fit  in  the  common  council  or  parliament.  Otherwife  it  was  natural  to 
mention  here  the  reprefentativea  of  the  commons,  had  tliey  enjoyed  that  right 
10  thofe  days*    Rapin. 

Vot.  11./*^"*--^       K  k 


/> 
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XIX.  Et  iic  (a^a  Tummq- 
nttione  negotium  ad  diem  af- 
figmittiin  procedat  fecundum 
confilium  illorum  ({ui  prefen- 
tes  fuerint,  quamvis  non  om- 
Dcs  fummoniti  Tenerint. 


**  XIX.  [And  fummons  bc- 
**  mg  thus  made,  the  bttiineis 
<^  {hall  proceed  on  the  day 
<^  appointed,  according  to  the 
**  advice  of  fuch  as  are  pre- 
*'  fent,  although  all  that  were 
**  fummoncd  come  not.] 


"  XX.  We  win  not  for 

"  the  future  grant  to  anjr 
"  one,  that  he  may  take  aid 
*'  of  his  own  free-tenants^ 
**  untefs  to  redeem  his  body  ; 
**  and  to  make  his  cidcft  Ion 
"  a  knight,  and  once  to  mar- 
**  ry  his  eWcff  daughter;  and 
'*  for  this  there  fhal!  only  be 
••  paid  a  realbnaMe  aid. 

«  XXI.  No  man  ftall  be 
**  diftrained  to  perform  more 
'*  fervice  for  a  knight*s  fee, 
**  or  other  free  tenement, 
*'  than  is  due  from  thence  ". 

"  XXn.  Common  pleas 

••  ^,   (hall   not   follow  our 

«<  court, 

1^  Thik  was  the  ancient  law  of  England,  u  appean  by  Glanvil,  I.  XII.  c.  9, 
ID.     Coke,  p.  IX.     See  above,  p^  32,  Set.   note  i. 

w  It  may  not  be  anufs  to  give  an  abftraffc  of  Maddox^s  bypotbefis  concerning 
tbe  diviAon  of  the  kingU  court  and  eredion  of  the  bank  or  conmon  bench. 
That  the  king's  coort  or  palace  was  anciently  the  great  and  principal  feat  of  judi- 
catnre  in  this  realm,  ha^  been  obferved  in  a  former  note  on  tbe  exchequer.  But 
iif,  proceft  of  tine,  namely,  about  the  end  of  king  John's  reign,  the  judicature 
of  the  king's  court  came  Co  be  divided.  And  by  thatdivtiioo»  common  pleat  were 
teferved  to  a  court  then  newly  erected  (  which  court  was  called  the  bank,  becaofe 
it  wH  fixed  atWeftmin^er,  at  which  place  the  jofticiers  thereof  were  to  fit  and 
nnt  td  fbtlow  the  king's  court.  The  baok  was,  probably,  fet  up  in  aid 
of  the  king's  court,  as  the  iters  formerly  were.  It  has  been,  indeed,  for 
fome  time  paft  a  received  opinion,  that  the  four  fiiperlor  courts  holdenat  this  dar 
in  Weftminfter  hall  are  ot  coeval  antiquity.  This  may  ferve  to  filence  needleu 
difpotes  conceri^ing  the  pre-eminence  of  one  or  other  of  the  king's  courts,  but 
dges  notieem  to  agree  with  tbe  ancient  leonrdt.  For  thenameorfiyleof  the 
b;|nk,  or  jufticieri  of  the  bank,  does  not  occur  till  long  after  the  Nonora  con-  * 
«[ueft>  consequently  tbe  bank  or  common  beach  was  a  court  diiVc*ent  fiom  the  cutin- 
regis,  and  ereQed  at  fome  fubfequent  time.  And  as  the  bank  hach  all  along,  finee 
the  time  of  the  fird  notice  o^it,  deak  only  or  chiefly  lAoomfflon  pleas;fi>  it  falb  out, 
that  the  curia  regis^  ceafed  to  deal  oniinarily  in  commaa  pleas,  about  the  time  time 
the  bank  is  fuppofed  to  be  ere^ed.  Now  this  divifion  of  the  king^s court  feemg 
tiohave  been  begun  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  irking  John,  ao4  c«D{deted  in 

3  ^ 


XX.  Nos  non  concedemus 
de  cetero  alicut  quod  capiat 
auxilium  de  liberis  hominibus 
fuis,  nifi  ad  corpus  fuum  re- 
dimendunft  ;  &  ad  Sciendum 
primogenitum  filhim  fuum  mi- 
litem  ;  St  ad  primogenitam 
£liam  fuam  femel  maritan- 
dam;  ic  adhec  non  iiat  nifi 
rationabile  auxilium* 

XXI.  NuJlus  diftringatur 
srd  faciendum  nrtajus  fcrritmnl 
de  fcodo  mtlitis,  nee  de  alio 
libero  tenemento^  quam  inde 
debctur. 

XXII.  Commfunta  placita 
non  fequantur   curiam  nof- 

tram,' 


0  i?   fe  K  d  L  A  K  t).  ^      sti 

train,  fed  tcrrcaritur  rnr  aKquo  •*  court,  but  be  FroMeii  ih 

\oco  certo,  Rocognitiones  dc  •*  feme  ccrtab  place  :  tiyals 

itova  difTaifina,  deinorte^n-^.  **  upon  the  writs  of  novel 

tccclToriyi  k  de  uhima  pre-  *«  dlfleifin,  and  bf  ttiort  d'^an- 

fentationc  iion  capiantur  nrifi  *^  ceftcr,  and  of  darretne  pre- 

ift  fuis  comttatibus,  &  hoc  "  fcntmcnt  *,  fhal!  be  taken 

modo  :  noSj  vd  fi  extra  reg-  «*  but  in  their  proper  coun- 
num  **  ties 

tbe  topi  of  Ifcnr^r  III.  And  tb  t&it  tfie  great  charterj  no  doubts  wtt  irery  con-i 
4iicive;  In  tbik  article  of  the  magila  charta  therefore,  by  curiam  ooftram  may 
be  uhderftbod  the  king's  court  holden  in 'his  palace  ;  and  by  aliquo  coto  loco,  the 
bank.  Sorthat  by  this  daufe,  th«  bank  might  be  ere^hd,  or  rather  confirmed 
and  eftablilhed.  It  is  likely,  however^  the  bank  was  not  fir  ft  ereded  in  the  feven- 
t^antb  of  kiog  John.  For  thea*  is  meatioA  in  the  -i^veifty  third  aftd  tvrenty 
fourth  chapters  of  that  kh)g*s  chaiterS)^  of  the  juiliciarii  norari  de  banco,  which 
Otcvn,  there  wa«  a  coart  ad  led  the  bank,  befoi-e,  or  at  leaft,  at  that  time.  In 
tmth,  tnert  wmsa  CMrt  called  ttkt  bank,  aadjafticier»ftyledjafticiariidsb3ttc0 
Aferal  yeaas  before,  as  apftart  by  re«ordt.  About  the  t)»e  tke  coBunon  pieaa 
vrere  moving  off  from  the  king^s  eourt,  certain  phtafes  were  introduced,  that 
wm  not  before  in  gKoeral  ufei  Such  as  curia  regis  apud  Weftmoiiafterium,  j  ufti* 
ciavii>  Mgis  dk  weft,  or  apud  weft,  bancus,  ahd  jufticiarii  de  banco*  Set  Mag* 
Rot.  7.  R.  1.  RoCi  ]8.  9R,  i.R#ri  is.  t  J.  Rot.  3.  Aic.  Soffintit  feems 
likely^  that  the  bank  mt  being  yet  ctono^tely  fetded,  the  perTon  who  was  the  chief 
jufticierof  England,  ufedf  to  fit  anda£t  at  this  time,  as  well  in  the  baok,  as  in 
tht  king's  tourt,  and  the  exehe«{a«i.  jUoreover,  though  there  waa  •  bank  in  tht 
forroer  part  of  king  John's  reign,  y«t  it  feems,  even  itt  the  end  of  his  teign,.  com- 
mon pleas  were  not  only  d^plecely  feparated  from  the  king's  court.  For  in  the 
daufe,  coihmunia  placita  non  fequantur  noftram  curiam,  it  is  implied  that  com- 
mon pleas  did  then,  in  Tome  meafure,  follow  the  king^s  court;  Upon  which  ground 
^ it  is  ordered,  they  ihoutd  not  for  the  future  fofhow  the  king's  court,  Sat  be  held 
in  aliquo  certo  k>co.  However  this  clau^s  in  king  John's  charter  did  not  quite  take , 
away  from  the  king's  court  the  former  ufage  in  dealing  in  common  pleas,  or  com- 
^etely  annex  them  to  the  bank.  For  the  fame  claufe  was  inferted  verbathn  in  the 
great  chatter  of  the  9th  of  Henry  IIL  See  Mag.  Rot.  %  H.  Hi.  Rot.  a  10 
Hen.  UI,  ftc.  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  after  the  erecting  of  the  bank,  the 
ilyle  of  the  (uperior  court  began  to  alteri  By  degrees,  the  phf-afe  curia  regis, 
went  into  dlfufe.  And  the  pleas  ind  proceedings  in  that  court,  were  frequently 
faid  to  beconm  rfege,  os  doiiiino  rege ;  and  in  prccefs  of  time,  coram  domino  ie<« 
g^ubicuoque.  Sea*  See  Mag«  Rot.  6- J.  Rot.  16.  ii«  J.  4.  Ac.  Againft  what 
has  been  iaidj  are  urged  GlaavU's  wotds,  eoram  jufti<iis  ih  banco  iedentibus  or 
refidentibus,  which,  it  is  faid,  prove  the  bank  was  in  being  in  his  time,  namely, 
in  the  soigii  of  Henry  II.  But  Maddbx  (hews,  thefe  words  meaft  only  the  jufti- 
ces  fitting  in  the  curia  rtgis  in  bancoi  upon  the  bench,  that  it,  in  open  and  (b* 
lemncomtr    SeeHift.  Excheq.  chap.  19. 

'  X  A  ^rit  of  alfise  of  novel  difleifin  lies,  where  a  tenant,  for  ever,  or  fot 
life,  is  put  out  and  difieifed  of  his  lahds  ct  tenements,  rents,  common  of 
Hai^are,  oemmon  way,  or  of  an  ofikt,  toll.  Ire.  that  he  may  recover  his  rights 
G.  Jacob.  A  writ  of  mort  d'aneefter,  is  that  whjch  lies,  where  any  of  a  man'f 
near  relations  dir,  feized  of  lands,  rents,  or  tenements,  and  after  their  deathly 
aihanger  feizea  upon  them.  A  writ  of  darreine  prefentment,  lies,  where  « 
man  and  his  anoeftors  have  pitfentedtoa  church,  and  after  it  ii  become  void,  a 
ftranger  pitfenfs  thereto,  whereby  the  perfon  having  right  is  diftuxbed.  Id.— *ThJ9 
article  tended  greatly  to  the  eale  of  the  juron^  and  to  the  favingof  charge  to  th« 
^ies  concerned  j  for,  before  this  Statute^  tjie  writs  of  affize  of  novel  ddfeifin,*!:.  . 
weke  remraable^  cither  before  the  luag,  ^r  w  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  x» 

be  taken  thcre«    Coke,  p.  24. 
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num  fuerimus,  capital  is  juf- 
ticiarius  nofter,  mittemus  duos 
jufticiarios  per  unumquemque. 
'  comitatum,  per  quatuor  vices 
in  anno :  qui  cum  quatuor 
militibus  cujufllbet  coinitatus 
ele(5lis  per  comltatum,  capi- 
ant  in.  comitatu,  &  in  die  & 
loco  comitatus  aiETas  predic- 
tas. 


XXIII.  Et  fi,  in  die  co- 
mitatus, affife  predide  capi 
non  poflint,  tot  milites  &  li- 
here  tenentes  remaneant  de 
illis  qui  interfuerint  comita- 
tui  die  illo,  per  quos  poiTint 
judicia  fufficientcr  fieri,  Se- 
cundum quod  negotium  fue- 
rit  majus  vel  minus. 


XXIV,  Liber  homo  non 
amercietur  pro  parvo  deliflo, 
nifi  fecundum  modum  delicti ; 
&  pro  magno  deli&o  amercie- 
tur, fecundum  magnitudinem 
deUdli  :  falvo  contenemento 
Aio  ;  &  mercator  eodcm  mo- 
do  falva  mercandifa  fua. 


XXV. 


STORY 

<*  ties  and  after  this  manner : . 
**  we,  or  (if  we  arc  out  of 
**  the  realm)  our  chief  jufti- 
*'  ciaiy,  fliall  (end  two  jufti- 
^'  ciaries  through  every  coun« 
**  ty  four  times  a  year  j  who 
*'  with  the  four  knights  cho- 
**  fen  out  of  every  (hire,  by 
«<  the  people,  (hall  hold  the 
*'  faid  affizes  in  the  county, 
**  on  the  day,  and  at  the 
"  place,  appointed  ^. 

"XXIII.  And  if  any  mat- 
**  ters  cannot  be  determined 
<^  on  the  day  appointed  to 
^^  hold  the  affizes  in  each 
**  county,  fo  many  of  the 
^'  knights  and  freeholders  as 
<<  have  been  at  the  affizes  a- 
*'  forefaid,  (hall  be  appoinC- 
«  ed  to  decide  them,  as  is  ne- 
**  cefiary.  according  as  there 
**  is  moreorlefs  bunne(s  (9). 

«  XXIV.  A  freeman  » 
**  (hall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
<'  fmall  fault,  but  according 
"  to  the  degree  of  the  fault ; 
**  and  for  a  great  crime,  in 
"  proportion  to  the  heinouf- 
"  nefs  of  it :  faving  to  him 
**  his  contenement  %  and  af- 
*'  ter  the  fame  manner  a  mer- 
*'  chant,  faving  to  him  his 
*'  merchandife. 

«  XXV. 


(9)  24.  f  Affizes  of  darreine  prefentment  to  churches  (hall 
l)e  always  taken  before  the  jufliciaries  of.  the  bench.] 

y  lo  all  appearance,  fmce  the  conquefl,  the  kings  had  abolifhed  or  very  much 
altered  (his  way  of  trying  cauies,  -ihat  they  might  have  the  decifion  of  matten  ia 
their  own  power.     Rapin. 

z  By  freemen  heic  and  in  moft  places  muft  be  underftood  freeholders,  i.  e« 
thofc  that  held  their  lands  of  the  king  or  fome  other  lord  by  a  certain  relief. 

-A  Contencmentum  is  to  be  uniferftood  of  the  means  of  a  man^s  livelihood^  st 
the  arms  of  a  ibUicr,  the  ploughs  and  carts  of  a  huftaddman^  4rc. 
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"XXV,  And  a  villain  (i) 
"  (hall  be  amerced  after  the 
**  fame  manner,  faving  to 
**  him  his  wainage  **,  if  he 
**  falls  under  our  mercy;  and 
'*  none  of  the  aforefaid  a- 
•*  merciaments  *  (hall  be  af- 
«*  fcfled  but  by  the  oath  of 
**  honeft  men  of  the  ncigh- 
**  bourhood  (2). 
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XXV.  Et  villanus  eodem 
modo'amercictur  falvo  wain- 
nagio  fuo,  fi  inciderint  in  mi- 
•fericordiam  noftram  ;  &  nul- 
la di£tarum  mifericordiarum 
ponatur  nifi  per  facramentum 
proborum  hominum  de  vif- 
neto* 


XXVI.  Comitcs  &  baro- 
nes  non  amercicntur,  nifi  per 
pares  fuos,  &  non  nifi  fecun- 
dum  modum  delicti. 


«  XXVI.  E;irls  and  ba- 
'*  rons  (hall  not  be  amerced 
**  but  by  their  peers  <•,  and 
•^  according  to  the  quality  of 
**  the  offence. 


XXVII.  NuUusclericusa- 
mercietur  dc  laico  tcnemento 
fuo,  nifi  fecund  urn  modum  a- 
liorum  predi£lorum,  &  non 
fecundum  auantitatem  bene- 
ficii  fui  ecclefiaftici. 


"  XXVn.  No  ccclefiafti- 
**  cal  pcrfon  (hall  be  amer- 
*'  ced  for  his  lay- tenement, 
**  but  according  to  the  pro- 
**  portion  aforefaid,  and  not 
**  according  to  the  value  of 
•*  his  ccclefiaftical  benefice. 


XXVin.  Ncc  villa,  ncc 
homo  diftringatur  facere  pon- 
tes ad  riparias,  nifi  qui  ab 
antiquo  ic  de  jure  facere  de- 
b-nt. 

XXIX. 


«  XXVm.Neither  a  town, 
"  nor  any  perfon,  (hall  be 
'*  diftreined  to  make  bridges 
**  over  rivers,  unlefs  that  an- 
**  cicntly  and  of  right  they 
**  are  bound  to  do  it  (3). 

«  XXIX. 


(i)  [Of  any  other  than  our  own.] 

(2)  [Of  the  county.] 

(3)  3^'  [No  river  for  the  future  (hall  be  imbanked,  but 
what  was  imbanked  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  our  grand- 
father.] 


b  That  iSy  his  carts  and  impletn^nts  of  hulbandry. 

c  See  above,  p.  401,  ftc.  note  u.  Amerciament  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
merci,  and  /igniiies  the  pecuniary  punifhment  of  an  offender  againft  the  king,  or 
other  lord  in  his  court,  that  is  found  to  have  offended,  and  to  iland  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king  or  his  lord.     Jacob. 

*  In  England  there  are  two  drders  or  degrees  of  fubjcfts ,  peer?  of  the  realm,  and 
commoners.  The  nobles  have  for  their  peers,  all  the  peers  of  the  realm ;  and  the 
f  ommoneis  art  all  reckoned  peers  of  one  another,    Rapin. 
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XXrX,  Nullus  vicecomcs,        "  XXIX.  NoihcriCcon, 

conftabularius,    coronatoret,  <(  ftable  ',  coroners^  or  o- 

vel  alii  balljvi  noftri  tencant  <^  ther  our  bailiffs,  (hall  hold 

placita  corone  noftrc,  ^<  pleas  of  the  crown. 


XXX.  Ompes  comitatuflj 
hundred!,  wapentakia,  If  tre* 
thingi  fint  s(d  amiqusis  firmaB, 
abfque  ullo  incremenco,  ex- 
cepts dominicis  manpriis  iisr* 
ftris. 

XXXL  Si  aliqtiis  tpiens 
de  nobis  )aicujji  feodum*  mo- 
riatur,  U  vicecomes  vel  balU« 
Vus  nofter  oftendat  literas  nor 
ftras  patentees  de  fummoni- 
tione  noftra  de  dcbito  ^uod 
dc&uu^uii  nobis  debuit ;  liceat 
vicecomiti  vel  ballivo  noftro 
attachiare  &  inbrevi?ire  catalr 
la  defiindi  invcnta  in  laico 
feodo  ad  valentiam  illius  de? 
bill,  per  vifum  legalium  ho- 
niinum>  ita  tamen  quod  ni- 
fhil  inde  amoyeatur,  donee 
perfolvatur  nobis  debituni  ; 
quod  darum  fiierit  &  refidur 
um  relinquatur  executoribus 
fd  faciendum  teftamentum  dc- 
fundi,  &  fi  nichil  nobis  de- 
1>eakur  ab  ipfo  omnia  catalla 
cedant  defuni^o,  falvis  uxqri 
fpfius  &  pueris  rationabilibus 
partibus  fuis. 


*^  XXX,  [All  counties, 
hundreds,  wapentakes,  and 
trethingSy  fhall  ftand  at 
the  old  ferm,  withoqt  any 
increafe,  except  in  our  d^- 
melhe  l^ds.J 


(f 
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XXXII.    Si    aliquis  liber 
homo  intcilatus  deceilerit,  ca- 
talla fua  per  mstnus  propin- 
ouormp*  pventum,  &  ami- 
conim 

c  f  s  here  taken  for  cooft«ble  of  a  cafUe,  They  were  men  in  aodent  times,  of 
IccoQnt  ai»i  aathoriry  ^  and  for  pl:as  of  tint  crown,  &c.  had  the  like  authority 
within  their  precin^,  at  the  Oieriff  had  within  his  bailiwick,  before  this  aft  ) 
and  they  commonly  fealed  with  their  portraiture  on  horfeback.  Regiula^ly  every 
^'iAh  contains  a  manor^  io  that  every  cunftable  of  a  caftk  is  opafta^le  of  a  nutnot. 


«  XXXI,  Ifanyonctbit 
holds  of  us  a  lay-fee^  dies^ 
and  the  (herifF  or  our  bai- 
liff ihcw  our  letters  par 
tents  of  fummons  concern- 
ing the  debt,  due  to  us 
from  the  deccafed ;  it  |hall 
be  lawful  for  the  iherifF  or 
our  b^ilifF  tQ  attach  and 
<'  regiiler  the  chatties  of  the 
<^  deceafed  found  upon  his 
^^  lay-fee,  to  the  value  of 
**  the  debt,  by  the  view  of 
*<  lawful  men,  fo  as  nothing 
^*  be  removed  until  our  whole 
4'  debt  be  p^id;  ^nd  the  reft 
^^  ihall  be  left  to  the  execu- 
"  tors  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the 
*'  deccafed  :  and  if  there  be 
**  nothing  due  from  him  to 
<<  us,  all  the  chattels  (hall 
^*  remain  to  the  deceafed, 
**  faving  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
^<  dren  their  reasonable  fh^re, 

«  XXXII.    flf  any  free- 

*^  man    dies    mteftate,    his 

'*  chattels  (hall  be  di(lribute4 

<'  by  the  hands  of  his  noar- 

**  eft 
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coram  foonim  per  vifum  cc- 
clcAe  diftribuaotur ;  falvis  tt<- 
nicuique  debitis  que  defundus 
ci  debebat. 


'<  eft  relations  and  friends  bjr 
**  view  of  the  church,  favinj 
^<  to  every  one  his  debts, 
'<  which  the  deceafed  owed.] 


^^ 


XXXIIL  Nullus  confta- 
bularius  vel  alius  ballivus 
nofter  capiat  blada  vel  alia 
catalla  alicujus,  nifi  ftatim 
inde  reddat  denarios,  aut  re- 
fpedum  inde  habere  poifit  de 
voluntate  venditoris« 


XXXIV.  Nullus  confta- 
bularius  diftringat  aliquem 
jnilitem  ad  dandum  denarios 
pro  cuftodia  cafiri  fi  facere 
voluerit  cuftodiam  illam  in 
propria  perfona  fua,  vel  per 
alium  probum  hominem  fi 
ipfe  earn  facere  non  poilk 
propter  ratlonabilem  caufiim* 

XXXV.  Et  finos  diixe- 
rimus  vel  miferinius  euci  in 
excrcitum,  erit  quietus  de 
cuftodia  fccundum  quantita- 
tern  temporis  quo  per  nos 
fuerit  in  exercitu. 

XXXVL  Nullus  viccco- 
mes  vellivus  nofter  vel  ali- 
quis  alius  capiat  equos  vel  ca- 
retas  alicujus  liberi  hominis 
pro  cariagio  faciendo  nifi  de 
voluntate  ipiius  liberi  hominis. 
XXXVU. 


•«  XXXm.  No  conftabk 
<^  or  bailiiFof  ours  ihall  take 
**  corn  or  other  chatties  of 
^<  any  man  (4),  unlefs  he 
<^  prefently  gives  him  mooey 
<*  for  it,  or  hath  refpite  of 
^^  payment  from  the  feller 
"  (5)- 

«  XXXIV.  No  conftable 
^*  ihall  diftrain  any  knight  to 
**  give  money  for  caftle- 
«*  guard,  if  he  bioiielf  wi)l 
*^  do  it  in  his  own  p^rfon,  or 
*<  by  aoother  able  man,  in 
<<  cafe  he  is  hindered  by  any 
<*  reatbi^able  caufe. 


*«XXXV,  Andifwclead 
<<  him,  or  fend  him  into  tlie 
^^  armv,  be  fliall  be  irce  from 
*<  caftle-guard,  for  the  time 
**  he  ihail  be  4n  the  army,  by 
«(  our  coofunand  (6). 

«  XXXVI.  Noihcriff^ 
**  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  o- 
<<  tfaer,  4hali  take  hories  or 
**  carts  of  any  for  carriagp 

"  (7)- 


•<  xxxvn. 


(4)  [Who  is  not  of  the  town  where  the  caftle  is.] 

(5)  [£ut  if  he  be  of  the  fam^  town,  he  (ball  pay  bifld 
within  forty  days.] 

(6)  [For  the  fee,  for  which  he  did  fervice  in  the  army»] 

(7)  [Without  paying  according  to  the  rate  antiendy  apt 
{)0inted,  that  is  to  fay,  for  a  cart  and  two  horfes  ten  pen^ 
a  day  s  and  for  a  pot  with  three  horfes  founeen  pen€^  a  d4y.^ 
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■  XXXVII.  Nee  nos,  ncc 
ballivt  noftri  capiemus  alie< 
num  bofcum  ad  caftra  vel  a> 
lia  agenda  noftra^  nifi  per 
voluntatem  ipAus  cujus  bof- 
cus  ille  fueric. 


XXXVIII.  Nos  non  te- 
nebimus  terras  illorum  qui 
convi£li  fuerint  de  felonia, 
nifi  perunum  annum  &  unum 
diem,  &  tunc  rcddantux  tcrre 
dominis  feodorum. 

XXXIl^.    Omncs  kydelli 

decetero  deponantur  penitus 

de  Thamifia    ic  de  Mede- 

wa^e,  &  per  totam  Angliam 

•  niu  per  cofteram  maris. 


XL.  Breve  quod  vocatur 
precipe  de  cetcro  non  fiat  a- 
licui  de  aliquo  tenemento, 
unde  liber  homo  amittere  pof- 
fit  curiam  fuam. 


XLI.  Una  menfura  vini  fit 
per  totum  regnum  noftrum, 
&  una  menfura  fervifie,  &  u- 
na  menfura  bladr,  fcilicet 
quarterium  Londonienfe,  & 
una  latitudo  pannorum  tinc- 
torum  &  ruflettorum  &  hal- 
bcr- 
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«  XXXVII.  Neither  we, 
**  or  our  officers,  or  others, 
<^  ihall  take  any  man's  tim- 
*'  ber  for  our  caftlcs,  or  o,- 
**  ther  ufes,  unlefs  by  the 
*•  confent  of  the  owner  gf 
♦<  the  timber  (8). 

"XXXVIir.  Wewi!lre- 
"  tain  the  lands  of  thofethat 
**  arc  convidcd  of  felony  but 
<^  one  year  and  a  day,  and 
"  then  they  fhall  be  deliver- 
"  cd  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

"XXXIX.  All  the  wears 
•*  for  the  time  to  come  (hall 
'*  be  deftroyed  in  the  rivers 
**  of  Thames  and  Medway, 
"  and  throughout  all  Eng- 
**  land,  except  upon  the 
**  fea-coaft. 

♦*  XL.  The  writ,  which 
**  is  called  praecipe  ^  for  the 
**  future,  mall  not  be  grant- 
**  cd  to  any  one  of  any  te-  , 
**  nement,  whereby  a  free- 
'*  man  may  lofc  his  caufe. . 

''XLL  There  (hall  be  one 
*'  meafure  of  wine  and  one 
"  of  ale,  through  our  whole 
"  realm,  and  one  meafure  of 
**  corn ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
**  London-quarter ;  and  one 
*'  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and 
"  ruflct5 


(8)  [No  demefnc  cart  of   apy  ecclcfiaftlcal  perfon,   or 
knight,  or  aiiy  lady,  ihall  be  taken  by  our  officers.] 

f  The  writ  called  prscipe  quod  reddat,  from  the  firft  wordi  in  it,  has  feveral 
ufes.     It  fignifies  in  general  an  order  from  the  king,  or  fome  court  of  juftice,  tQ 
put  in  poiTe/non  one  that  complains  of  having  been  unjuftly  outed«     Apparent^ 
,(everal  abufes  {)ad  crept  in  upon  thi&  anide«    Rapin, 
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bcrgcttorum,  fcilicct  due  ulne.    *<  ruflcts    and    habcijcfts  *,  * 
infra  liftas.     De  ponderibus    ^<  that  is  to  fay,    two   ells 
autem  fit  ut  de  menfuris.  '^  within  the  lift ;  and  the 

**  weights    fhall  be  as  the 

**  meafures. 


5W 


XLII.  NichHdeturvclca. 
piatur  de  cetero  pro  brevi  in- 
quifitionis  de  vita  vel  mem- 
bris,  fed  gratis  concedatur  & 
lion  negetur. 


*'  XLIL  From  hencefor- 
ward nothing  fliall  be  giv- 
en or  taken  for  a  writ  of 
inquifition  \  from  him 
that ,  deiires  an  inquifition 
of  life  or  limbs,  but  that 
{hall  be  granted  gratis,  and 
not  denied. 


XLIII.  Si  aliquis  teneat  de 
nobis  per  feodifirmam,  vel 
per  fokagium,  vel  per  bur* 
gagium,  &  de  alio  terram 
teneat  per  fervitium  militare, 
nos  non  habebimus  cuftodiam 
heredis  nee  terre  fue  que  eft 
de  feodo  alterius,  occafions 
illius  feodifirme  vel  fokagii, 
vel  burgagii,  nee  habebimus 
Guftodiam  illius  feodifirme^ 
vel  fbkagii,  vel  burgagii,  nifi 
ip(a  feodifirma  debeat  ferviti- 
|im  milltare* 


XILV.  Nos  non  habebimus 
cuftodiam  heredis  vel  terre  a- 
licujus  quam  tenet  de  alio 
per  fervitium  militare,  occa- 
fione  alicujus  parve  fergente- 
rie 


«  XLIII.  If  any  one  holds 
*•  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or  foe- 
*'  age,  or  burgage  *,  and  holds 
<'  lands  of  another  by  mili- 
"  tary  fervice,  we  will  not 
"  have  the  wardfhip  of  the 
*'  heir  or  land,  which  be- 
**  longs  to  another  man's 
*'  fee,  by  reafon  of  what  he 
*'  holds  of  us  by  fee-farm, 
**  focage,  or  burgage :  nor 
**  will  we  have  the  warddip 
**  of  the  fee -farm,  focage,  or 
**  burgage,  unlefs  the  fec- 
*^  farm  is  bound  to  perform 
•*  military  fervice. 

"  XLIV.We  will  not  have 
**  the  wardfhip  of  an  heir, 
*'  nor  of  any  land,  which  he 
<'  holds  of  another  by  mili- 
tary fervice,  by  reafon  of 
**  any 


(( 


e  A  fort  of  coarfe  doth. 

^  This  was  a  writ  direded  to  the  Ihtnff,  to  enquiie,  whether  ^  man,  com^ 
tnitted  to  prifon  on  rufpicion  of  murder,  was  committed  on  juft  caufe  of  fufpici* 
on,  or  only  out  of  malice  and  ill-will,     Jacob, 

i  To  holi  -in  fee-farm,  is  when  there  is  fomc  rent  referved  hy  the  lord  upon 
the  creation,  of  the  tenancy.  In  focage,  upon  coBctition  of  ploughing  the  lord'i 
land,  and  doing  other  inferior  oiHces  of  husbandry :  and  in  burgage,  when  thf 
inhabitants  of  a  borough  held  their  tenements  of  the  king  at  a  certain  xta\. 
Sec  abore,  p.  13, 
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riequam  tenet  <k  nobis  per  ^<  aiypetit'-reijeantyhehoM^ 

iervitiuin  reddendi  nobis  cui-  '*  of  069  as  b^  the  fervice  of 

teilos  vcl  fagittas  vei  biynT-  <<  giving  us  daggers^  arrows^ 

modi.  **  or  the  like. 


XLV,  Nulfus  ballivus  po- 
Dat  de  cetero  aliquem  ad  le- 
gem funplici  loquela  fua  fme 
dcftibus  fidelibus  ad  hoc  in- 


^LVI.  NuIIus  liber  homo 
capiatur,  vel  imprifoneiur^ 
^t  diflaifietur,  aut  utlagetur, 
Aot  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo 
deftruatur;  nee  Aiper  eum 
ibimus,  nee  fuper  eum  mit- 
fcmusy  nifi,  per  legale  judi- 
cium pariiim  fuorum>  ve}  per 
kgeoi  terie. 


«  XLV.  No  bailiff  for 
^^  the  future  fliall  put  any 
^<  man  to  his  law  ^,  (9}  up*- 
^'  on  his  Angle  accuiationp 
^  without  cr^ible  witi^eifes 
((  produced  to  prove  it. 

«  XLVI.  No  freeman 
'^  (hall  be  taken,  or  impri- 
♦*  foned,  or  difleifed  (i),  or 
<^  outlawed^  or  bani&ed,  or 
*^  anv  ways  deftroyed;  nor 
^^  will  we  pafs  upon  him,  or 
<<  comqvt  him  to  prifon,  un- 
*^  lefs  by  the  legal  judgement 
^^  of  his  peers,  or  by  Sie  }aw 
^<  of  the  land  K 


XLVII.  Nulli  vendemus, 
Rulli  n^bimus,  aut  differ^- 
inus  reftum  aut  jufticiam. 


XLVin^  Omnes  mercato- 
jes  habeant  falvum  &  fdcu- 
mm  exire  de  Anglia  &  venire 
in  Angliam,  &  morari  fz  ire 
per  Angliam,  tarn  per  terram 
qusim  per  aquam,  ad  emen* 
(dum  ic  vendendum,  fine  om- 
nibus malis  toltis,  per  anti- 
ques 


^«  XLVII.  We  will  fen 
^*^  to  no  man,  we  will  deny 
'^  no  man,  or  defer  right  n#r 
♦<  juftice. 

«  XLVIII.  All  mer- 
*•  chants  (a)  (hall  have 
<<  fafe  and  fecure  condud  to 
<*  go  out  of,  and  to  come 
^<  into  England  *  ;  and  to 
'<  ftay  there,  and  to  pafs  as 
<<  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
^^  (o  \>uy  and  fell  by  the  an- 
"  tieat 


(9) 
(0 
(2) 


^Nor  to  an  oath.] 

'Of  his  free  hold  or  liberties,  or  free-cuftoms,  J 

"Unlcfs  they  be  publickly  prohibited,] 


^  To  make  his  law^  u  aa  much  as  to  fay,  to  take  his  oath^  &c, 

I  That  is,  fays  dr.  Brady,  by  kgal  proceTs,  ice, 

ni  By  rome  an  dent  laws  of  Esgland,  foreign  merchants  were  forbid  comifljg 
into  the  kingdom,  except  ki  fair  time>  and  then  were  not  to  ihy  ab9ve  forty 
days.    Coke,  p.  57. 
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quas  &  rtEtas  confueuuliiies  ^^  tknt  and  allowed  oiflom^ 
preterquam  in  tempore  gwec-  *^  without  any  evil  tolls,  ex- 
je,  ic  fi  (int  dp  terra  ^ontia  ^  cept  in  time  of  war^  or 
pos  gwerrina.  ^'  when  they  are  of  any  na« 

^(  tion  in  war  with  u^. 


$%$ 


XLIX.  £t  £  tales  invent- 
^tur  in  terra  noftra  in  prio* 
cipio  gwerre,  attachientur  £- 
ne  dampno  corporum  ^  re- 
nun,  donee  iciatur  a  nobis 
?el' capita)!  jufticiario  noftso 
quomodo  mercatores  terse 
noftre  tra^ntur  qui  tunc 
Invenientur  in  terra  contsa 
pos  gwerrina;  ic  fi  noftriial- 
vi  mt  ibi,  alii  ffdvi  ftnt  in 
terra  noftrn* 


L.  Liceat  unlcuiqiie  de 
cetero  exire  de  regno  noftro, 
ic  redire,  falvo  ic  fecure  per 
terram  &  per  aquam  falva  fi- 
de noftra,  nifi  tempore  gwer- 
re  per  ahquod  breve  tenipus 
propter  communem  utilita- 
tern  regni,  excepds  imprifo- 
natis  &  utiagatis  fecundum 
legem  regni,  &  gente  de  ter- 
ra contra  nos  gwerrjna,  & 
mercatoribus  de  quibus  fiat 
Qcut  predidum  eft. 


LI.  Si  quis  tenuerit  de  a- 
liqua  efceata  ficut  de  honore 
Walingeford,  Notingcham, 
Bononia,  Lainkaftrie,  vel  de 
aliis  c&aetis  que  funt  in  manu 
noftra,  &  funt  baronic,  & 
pbi6rit^    heres  ejus  non  det 


<«  XLIX.  AnJtiftfaeiebe 
<^  foimd  apy  fuch  in  our  land 
*<  in  the  beginning  of  a 
*^  war,  they  (hall  be  attach- 
*^  ed,  without  damage  to 
^'  their  bodies  or  goods,  un- 
^<  til  it  may  be  known  unto 
*<  us^  or  our  chief  jufticiary, 
^<  how  our  merchants  ne 
^^  treated  in  the  nation  at 
<^  war-  with  us ;  and  if  ours 
<<  be  fafe  there,  they  fhall  be 
*^  fafe  in  our  dominions. 

«*L.  [Itfliallbelawfidfor 
**  the  time  to  come,  for  any 
*•  one  to  gp  out  of  our  king- 
^*  dom,  and  return  fafely  ai\d 
**  fecureiy  by  land  or  by  wa- 
<^  ter,  faring  his  allegiance 
'*  to  us ;  un^fs  in  time  of 
**  war  by  fome  fliort  fpace 
•^  for  the  common  benefit  of 
**  the  kingdom,  except  pri-' 
<<  foners  and  out-laws,  (ac- 
**  cording  to  the  Jaw  of  the 
<*  land)  and  people  in  war 
<<  with  us,  and  merchants 
^  who  feall  be  in  fucji 
*<  condition  as  is  above* 
•*  mentioned.] 

^  LI.  If  any  man  holds 
<<  of  an  efcheat,  as  of  die 
•*  honour  of  Wallinrford, 
**  Nottingham,  Boi£»gne, 
**  Lancafter,  or  of  othd"  ef- 
'<  cheats  which  are  in  our 
<«  hands,  and  are  baronies. 


>5^ 
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aliud  relevium,  nee  -^ciat  **  and  dies,  his  heir  (hall 
nobis  aliud  fervitium  quam  ^*  not  give  any  other  relief, 
faccrct  baront  fi  baronia  ilia  **  or  perform  any  other  fer- 
eflet  in  manu  baronis,  &  nos  *^  vice  to  us  than  he*  wouM 
eodem  modo  earn  tenebimus  ^^  to  the  baron,  if  the  barony 
quo  baro  earn  tenuit.  ^'  were  in  poiTeiEou  of  the 

"  baron  ;  we  will  hold  it  af- 
*•  ter  the  fame  manner  the 
**  baron  held  it  (3). 

LII,  Homines  qui  manent  "  LII.  [ITiofe  men  who 
extra  forcftam  non  veniant  de  *^  dwell  without  the  forcft, 
cetcro  coram  jufticiariis  no-  **  from  henceforth  (hall  not 
ftris  de  forefla  per*  communes  **  come  before  our  jufticiaries 
flimmonitiones,  nifi  fint  in  **  of  the  foreft  upon  com- 
placito,  vel  pleggii  alicujus  ^  mon  fummons,  but  fuch 
ret  aliquorum  qui  attachiati  **  as  are  impleaded,  or  are 
fint  pro  forefta.  *'  pledges  for  any  that  were 

*'  attached     for     fomething 
**  concerning  the  foreft  (4). 
LIIL  «  Liu. 

(3)  [Nor  will  we  by  reafon  of  fuch  barony  or  efcheat, 
have  any  efcheat  or  wardOxip  of  any  of  our  men,  unlets  he 

.  that,  held  the  barony  or  efcheat,  held  of  us  in  chief  elfe- 
where.] 

(4)  59-  [No  county-court  for  the  future  ftall  be  bolden, 
but  from  month  to  month ;  and  where  there  ufed  to  be  a 

S neater  interval,  let  it  be  fo  continued.  60.  Neither  any 
lerifF,  nor  his  bailiff,  fliall  keep  his  turn  in  the  hundred 
oftener  than  twice  in  a  year,  and  only  in  the  accuftomed 
place  i  that  is,  once  after  Eafter,  and  onge  ^fter  Micbael- 
,  mafs ',  and  the  view  of  frank-pledge  ihafl  be  held  after  Mi- 
chael mafs,  without  occafion  \  and  fo  that  every  one  fhall 
have  his  liberties,  which  he  had  and  was  wont  to  have  in 
the  time  of  king  Henry  our  grandfather,  or  fuch  as  he  ob- 
tained afterwards.  61.  But  the  view  of  frank-pledge  fliall 
be  fo  made,  that  our  peace  may  be  kept,  and  that  the  ty- 
thing  be  full,  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  62.  And  the  fherifFs 
(hall  not  feek  occafions  %  but  (hall  be  content  with  what 
the  (heriff  w^s  wont  to  have  for  piaking  his  view  in  the 
time  of  king  Henry  our  grandf^^thcr.    63.  For  the  tinle  tQ 

gooiQ 

P  Sine  occafione,  i,  e.  without  oppre^on.     Brady. 
9  Occ^fioncs.    Cauies  to  opprefs  any  man. '  Brady. 
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LIU.  Nos  non  faciemus 
jufticiarios,  •  conflabularios9 
vicecomites,  veil  bailivos  nifi 
dc  tallibus  qui  fciant  legem 
regni,  &  earn  bene  velint  ob« 
iervare. 


S*5 


LIV.  Omnes  barones  qui 
fundaverunt  abbatias  unde 
habent  cartas  regum  Anglic, 
vd  antiquam  tenuram,  ha- 
beant  earum  cuftodiam  cum 
vacaverint,  ilcut  habere  de- 
bent. 


LV.  Omnes  forefte  que  a- 

foreftatc  funt  tempore  nodro, 

ftatim  deafForeftentur,  &  ita- 

fiat  de  ripariis  que  per  nos 

tern- 


<<  LUL  We  will  not  mak« 
**  any  jufticiaries,  conftables, 
'^  fherifFs,  or  bailiff,  but 
*'  what  are  knowing  in  the 
**  law  of  the  realm,  and  are 
^<  difpofed  duly  to  obferve  it. 


"  LIV.  All  barons,  who 
^<  are  founders  of  abbies,  and 
*^  have  charters  of  the  kings 
<<  of  England  for  the  ad- 
<^  vowfon,  or  are  entitled  to 
<<  it  by  antient  tenure,  may , 
<<  have  the  cuftody  of  them» 
**  when  void,  as  they  oughc 
"  to  have. 

•*  LV.    All   woods    that 

<^  have  been  taken  into  the 

*'  forefts    (5)    in  our  own 

"  time,   Ihall  forthwith  be 

"  laid 


come  It  fliall  not  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  give  his  land  to 
a  religious  houfe,  fo  as  to  take  it  again,  and  hold  it  of  that 
houfe.  64.  Nor  (hall  it  be  lawful  for  any  religious  houfe  to 
receive  land,  fo  as  to  grant  it  to  him  again  of  whom  they 
received  it,  to  hold- of  him.  If  any  man  for  the  future  (hall 
fo  give  his  land  to  a  religious  houfe,  and  be  convldled  there-  , 
o^  his  gift  (haU  be  void,  and  the  land  (hall  be  forfeited  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee  '.  .  65.  Scutage  for  the  future  (hall  not 
be  taken  as  it  was  ufed  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  king 
Henry  our  grandfather  j  [and  that  the  (herifF  (hall  opprefs 
no  man,  but  be  content  with  what  he  was  wont  to  have,  j 
66.  Saving  to  the  archbi(hops,  bi(hops,  abbots,  priors,  tem- 
plars, ho^ltallers,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  all  others, 
as  well  ecclefiadtcks  as  feculars,  the  liberties  and  free  cuf- 
toms  which  they  had  before  :  thefe  being  witneiTes,  &c« 
•   (5)  [By  king  Richard  our  brother.] 

f  T^e  reafons  of  thefe  two  articles  w^xe,  becauie  by  holding  their  lands  of 
the  chuich,  the  fetvice  due  from  the  fees,  which  were  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm  were  unduly  withdrawn  ;  and  becaufe  the  chief  lords  loft  the  ef- 
cheats,  wardihips,  reliefs,  and  the  lilce.  Abundance  of  ways  were  ufed  to  e- 
^de  die  force  of  this  law.  But  an  elfe&ual  ftop  wai  put  to  theiD  at  Jaft  by  the 
iatute  of*  Mortmain,  7  £dw,  U.: 
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ttt£HfStOftV 

<<  bid  out  s^am  (6),  and 
«<  the  like  ihall  be  done  vtpkh 
•*  lihe  rivers  that  have  been 
**  taken  or  fenced  in  by  u»j 
**  during  ottl*  reigm 


tAnpore  noftro  pofite  fimt  in 
defenfe* 


LVi.  Oitines  liiale  con- 
faetudine»  de  foreftis,  waren- 
nis,  k  de  foreAarifl»  &  wa- 
rennariis,  riceconifcibiis,  & 
corum  miniftriS)  riparits  & 
eanim  cuftodifcus'  ftatim  in- 
q\Hi:antur  in  c^uolibet  comita- 
tm  per  duodecim  mififet  jtira- 
tos  de  eodem  comitatu,  qiii 
debent  eligi  per  prob^ys  ho- 
mines ejufdem  comitatus^  & 
infra  quadraginca  dies  poft  In- 
quifitionem  fadam,  penkas, 
itaquod  numqiiam  revocen- 
tur,  deleanfur.  o— 


LVII.  Omnes  obfiiles^  & 
cartas  ftatim  reddemus  que  Ii» 
berate  fuei iu%l  nobts>  dh  Ang« 
li^U  in  fecurttatem  paeis,  vd 
fidelis  fervitii» 


LVIlI.  N69  amovebimu^ 
(femtiis  de  balliviis  parentes 
Gerardt  de  Athyes,  qood  de 
Cetero  hullam  habeant  balli- 
viam  in  Anglia,  Engelardum 
de  Cyeony^  Andream,  Pe- 
trum,  oc  Gyonem,  de  Can- 
cell.  Gyonem  de  Cygony, 
Gauridum 


**  LVI.  All  evil  cuftoms 
*•  Concerning  fbreftd,  war- 
*•  rens,  and  forcftcrs*,  war* 
**  rencrs,  fhcrM&,  and  their 
••  officers)  rivers^  and  their 
"  keepers,  fltall  forthwith  be 
'♦  be  cnqtJired  into  in  each 
**  county,  by  twelve  knights 
**  of  the  fameihire,  chofen 
**  by  the  mod  creditable  per- 
*<  fons  in  the  fame  county^ 
**  and  upon  oath)  aiHl» 
*^  within  forty  days  after  the 
**  faid  inmieft,  be  trtterly  a- 
"  boRfhec,  fo  as  never  to  be 
w  reftoMJd  (7). 

«  LVn:  Wewitl  fanmea 
*<  diatcly  give  i*p  all  hoftagea 
^*  and  engagements^  deliver^ 
*<  ed  unto  us  by  our  EngltAt 
*<  iubjeds^  ad  (ecurities  for 
*'  their  keeping  the  peaee» 
*^  and  yielding  us  fiaitthfal  (er* 
•*  vice. 

.  "  LVIIL  We  will  entire- 
^*  ly  remove  froaa  ouf  bailn 
^*  wicks  the  relations  of  Ger-^ 
*^  ard  de  Athyes,  fo  as  that 
^'  for  the  future  they  fltall 
"  have  no  bailiwick  in  Eng- 
«*  land.  We  will  alfo  remove 
"  Engelard  de  Cygony,  An- 
♦*  drew, 


(i)  [Unlefs  they  were  our  demefne  woods.] 
(7)  54*  £^0  freeman  for  the  future  (hall  give  ot  fett  anf 
more  of  his  land,  but  fo  that  out  of  die  refidbe,  the  fervic« 
due  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  may  be  fufficiently  performed.] 
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GaXridom  de  Martyni,  &  fra- 
crcs  ejus,  Phflippum  Mar- 
kum^  &  fratres  ejus,  ic  Gal* 
fridun  nepotem  ejus,  &  to* 
tam  fequcbun  eonuidefn. 


,  LIX.  £t  ftatim  poft  pads 
fcformattonefn)  amovebimas 
de  regnO)  omnes  alienigtnas 
mililesy  baliftarios^  fervieir- 
tes  ftip«ndiario6,  qui  Tenerint 
cum  eqiut  &  arots  ad  nocu-^ 
mcntum  regni. 


LX.  Si  qms  fuerit  difieifi- 
tus,  Tcl  eloogatas  per  nos, 
fine  legali  judicio  parium  fuo- 
mm,  de  terns,  caffal&s,  li- 
bertadbus^  vel  jure  fuo^  fta- 
tim ca  ei  reftituemus ;  &  fi 
contendo  fuper  boe  orta  fue^ 
rit,  tone  inde  fiat  per  judici-' 
um  vigind  quinqne  baroinin9r> 
de  quibus  nt  mentio  inferiut 
in  feniritate  pacb» 


LXI,  De  omnibiB  autent 
ittis  de  qutbus  aKquis  difibi-^ 
fitus  fiierity  ve)  doDgatns,  finer 
legali  judicio  panum  fuorvift 
per  Henricun:  regem.  patiem 
noEtxum,  vel  per  Ricardum: 
regcm 
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^  drew,  Peter,  and  Gyon, 
<•  de  Canceles,  Gyon  de  Cy- 
*•  gpny,  Geoffrey  de  Mar- 
♦*  tyn,  and  bis  brothers,  Phi- 
**  lip  Mark,  and  kts  brothers, 
^*  and  bis  nephew  GecfFrey, 
^*  and  theor  whole  retinue. 

^<  LDL  And  as  foon  as 
**  peace  is  reftored,  we  will 
**"  fend  out  of  the  Idngdoni  all 
^  foreign  fcldiers,  cro&bow- 
**  men,  and  ftipendiaries, 
^*  who  are  come  with  horfes 
^'  and  arms,  to  the  injury  of 
**  our  people.. 

♦*  LX.  If  zm  one  hath 
**  been  difpofTefled,  or  de- 
**  prived  by  us  without  the 
<^  legaljudgmtent  of  his  peers, 
^  of  his  lands,  cafiles,  iiber- 
**  tics  or  right,  we  will  forth- 
<^  with  rem>re  them  to  him  i 
^^  and  if  any  difpate  arifea 
^*  upon  this  head,  let  the 
♦*  matter  be  decided  by  tbe 
*^  five  and  twenty  barons 
*<  hereafter  mentioned  ^,  for 
^  the  prefervation  of  the 
*'  peace. 

<«  LXI.  As  for  all  thofe 
<^  things,  of  which  ahy  per^ 
^  ion  has  without  the  legal 
**  judgment  of  bis  peers  been 
**  difpoflcffed  or  deprived,  ci- 
^  thcr  by  ktiig  Henry  o«r  fit- 
«  thcr. 


m 


4  Thdr  lumeSy  according  to  M.  Paris,  were  the  earls  of  Clate,  Albenutley 
Gloaceilery  Wxncheftei,  HtnifcT&,  earl  Roger^  earl  Robert,  earl  Marefcall, 
fonior,  Robert  Fitswalter,  iauor»  Gilbert  <)e  Clare,  Enftace  de  Vefd,  Hugh 
Bigod,  William  de  Munbray,  the  major  of  London,  Gilbert  de  Laval,  Robert 
deRos^  theconftable  of  Chefter,  Richard  de  PcKi,  John  Fitxrobert,  William 
Mxler,  Geomey  de  Say,  Roger  de  Manbray,  Witthun  de  Hiutingfield,  Richard 
•  db  Miiatficfaetf  Wiliiam  deAlbiney,  p.  %^%, 
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regcm  fratrem  noftrum,  que 
in  manu  noftra  habemus,  vel 
que  alii  tenent,  que  nos  opor- 
teat  warantizare  refpedtum 
habebimus  ufque  ad  commu- 
nem  terminum  cruce-figna- 
torum*  Exceptis  illis  de  qui-^ 
bus  placttum  motum  fuit,  vel 
inquifitio  fa£ta  per  preceptum 
noflrum,  ante  fufceptionem 
crucis  noftre  ;  cum  autem 
redierimus  de  peregrinatione 
noflra^  vel  fi  forte  remanferi- 
mus  a  peregrinatione  noftra, 
flatim  inde  plenam  jufticiam 
cxhibebimus. 


LXII.  Eundem  autem  re- 
fpedum  habebimus,  — o  de 
foreftis  deafForeftandis,  quas 
Henricus  paternofter  vel  Ri- 
cardus  frater  nofter  afibre- 
flaverunty  ic  de  cuftodiis  ter- 
rarum  que  Aint  de  alieno  feo- 
do,  cujufmodi  cuftodias  hu- 
cufque  habuimus,  occafione 
feodi  quod  aliquis  de  nobis 
tenuft  per  ^ervitium  militare, 
&  de  abbatits  que  fundate 
fuerint  in  feodo  altertus  quam 
noftro,  in  quibus  dominus 
feodi  dixerit  fe  jus  habere  ;  & 
cum  redierimus,  vel  fireman- 
ierimus  a  peregrinatione  nof- 
tra,  fuper  hiis  conquerentibus 
plenam  jufticiam  ftatim  ex- 
hibebimus. 


"  ther,  or  our  brother  kirig 
''  Richard,  and  which  wc 
^'  have  in  our  hands,  or  are 
<*  poflefled  by  others^  and 
*^  we  are  bound  to  warrant 
<^  and  make  good,  we  (hall 
^*  have  a  refpite,  till  the  term 
^'  uCually  allowed  the  croifes;, 
"  excepting  thofe  thihgs, 
*<  about  which  there  is  a  fuit 
*^  depending,  or  whereof  an 
<'  inqueft  hath  been  made  by 
*'  our  order,  before  we  un- 
<<  dertook-  the  crufade^  But 
**  when  we  return  from  our 
*'  pilgrimage,  or  if  we  do  not 
**  perform  it,  we  will  imme- 
^^  diatcly  caufe  full  juflice  to 
^*  be  adminiftred  therein. 

«  LXn.  The  fame  refpite 
«  we  (hall  have  for  difaffo-^ 
*'  refting  the  forefts,  .which 
"  Henry  our  father,  or  our 
**  brother  Richard  have  af- 
*'  forefted  5  and  for  the  ward- 
*^  ihip  of  the  lands  which 
**  are  in  another's  fee,  in 
**  the  fame  manner  as  we 
**  have  hiherto  enjoyed  thofe 
*'  wardfhips,  by  reafon  of  a 
**  fee  held  of  us  by  knight's 
*'  fervice ;  and  for  the  abbies 
<'  founded  in  any  other  fee 
•*  than  our  own,  in  which 
**  the  lord  of  the  fee  claims 
"  a  right :  and  when  we  re- 
'*  turn  from  our  pilgrimage^ 
**  or  if  we  fhould  not  per- 
**  form  it,  we  will  immedi- 
**  ately  do  full  juftice  to.  ^1 
^<  tlie  complainants  in  this. 
«  behalf. 


LXITI. 


*^  LXIII, 
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LXIILNuUuscapiaturnec  «  LXIII.  No  man  Aall 
impriibnetur,  propter  appel-  ^<  be  uken  or  imprifoncd, 
lumfemine,  demiorte  alteriuSy  '^  upon  the  appeal  of  a  wo- 
quam  viri  fui.  <<  man,  for  the  death  of  anv 

<*  other  man  than  her  bu(- 

"  band. 
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LXIV.  Omes  fines,  qui 
injufte  &  contra  legem  terre 
facti  funt  nobifcum,  &  omnia 
amerciamenta  fadta  injufte  & 
contra  legem  terre,  omnino 
f  ondonentur,  vel  fiat  inde  per 
judicium  viginti  quinque  ba- 
ronum  de  quibus  fit  mentio 
inferius  in  fecuritate  pacis,  vel 
per  judicium  majoris  partis 
eorundem,  una  cum  predi&o 
Stephano  Cantuarienfi  archi- 
epifcopo,  fi  interefle  poterit, 
&  aliis  quos  fecum  ad  hoc 
vocare  voluerit^  ^  fi  interefle 
non  poterit,  nichilominus  pro- 
cedat  negotium  fine  eo.  Ita 
quod,  fi  aliquis  vel  aliqui,  de 
predi£Us  tiginti  quinque  ba- 
ronibus,  fuerint  in  fimili  que- 
rela, amoveantur,  quantum 
ad  hoc  judicium,  &  alii  loco 
illorum  per  refiduos  de  eifdcm 
viginti  quinque  tantum  ad 
hoc  faciendum  elefli,  &  ju- 
rati  fubftituantur. 


LXV.  Si  nos  difiaifivimus, 
vel  eiongavimus  Walenfes  de 
terris,  vel  libertatibus,  vel 
rebus  aliis,  fine  legali  judicio 
parium  fMorum,  eis  ftatim  red- 
dantur ;  &  fi  contentio  fuper 

Vol.  II.  hoc 


«  LXIV.  All  unjuft  and 
illegal  fines,  and  aJl  amer- 
*'  ciaments  impofed  unjufily, 
'^  and  contrary  to  the  law  of 
<'  the  land,  (hall  be  enth-ely 
"  forgiven,  or  clfc  be  left  to 
**  the  decifion  of  the  five  and 
<<  twenty    barons    hereafter 
**  mentioned,  for  the  prefer- 
**  vation  of  the  peace,  or  of 
**  the  major  part  of  them,  to- 
*^  gether  with  the  aforefaid 
^'  Stephen,     archbifhop    of 
**  Canterbury,  if  he  can  be 
**  prefent,  and  others  whom 
^<  he  (hall  think  fit  to  take 
^^  along  with  him  :  and  if  he 
'*  caiinot  be  prefent,  the  bu- 
^^  finefs  (hall  notwithftanding 
*^  |o  on  without  him.     But 
**  10,  that  if  one  or  more  of 
**  the  forefaid  five  and  twen- 
**  ty  barons  be  plaintiffs  in 
*'  tne  fame  caufe,  they  (hall 
*•  be  fctafide,   as  to  what 
"  concerns  this  particular  af- 
«*  fairj  and  others  be  chofen  in 
"  their  room  out  of  the  faid 
*•  five  and  twenty,  and  fworn 
^<  by  the  reft  to  decide  that 
**  matter. 

«  LXV.  If  we  have  dif- 
<<  feifed  or  difpoiTefTed  the 
««  Welfti  of  any  lands,  li- 
"  berties,  or  other  things, 
"  without  the  legal  judgment 
"  of  their  peers,  they  (hall 
LI  **  immc- 
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hoc  orta  fuerit,  tunc  indc  fiat 
in  marchxa  per  judicium  parir 
tun  faoram;  de  tenennentis 
Anglie,  fccundum  legem  An- 

iriic,  de  tencmentis  Wallie, 
ccundum  legem  Wallie,  de 
tenementis  marchie,  fecun- 
dcm  legem  marchie:  idem 
facient  Walenfes  nobis  &  nof- 
tri3. 


LXVL  De  omnibus  au- 
tem  illis  de  quibus  aliquis 
Walenfium  diflaifuus  fuerit, 
vel  elongatus,  iine  legali  ju- 
dicio  parium  fuorum,  -t  P^r 
Henrixruni  regem  patrem  nof- 
ti*um  vel  Ricardum  regem 
fratrem  noftrum,  que  nos  in 
manu  noftra  habemus,  vel 
que  alii  tenet,  que  nos  opor* 
teat  warantizare,  refpe<ftum 
habebimus  ufque  ad  commu- 
nem  terminum  cruce-figna- 
torum  :  illis  exceptis  de  qui- 
bus placitum  motum  fuit  vel 
inquifitio  fa(9a  per  preceptum 
noftrum,  ante  fufcepdonem 
crucis  noftre  ;  cum  autem  re- 
dierimus,  vel  fi  forte  reman- 
ferimus  a  peregrinatione  nof- 
tra,  ftatim  eis  inde  plenam 
juftictam  exhibebimus,  fecun- 
4um  leges  Walenfium,  & 
partes  predi&as. 


LXVII.  Nos  reddemus  fi- 
lium  Lcwelini  ftatim,  &  om- 
iics  obfidcs  de*  Wallia,  &  car- 
tas 
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**  immediately  be  reftored  to 
•*  them.  And  rf  any  difpute 
*«  arifes  upon  this  head,  the 
««  matter  fliall  be  detefrfiine* 
**  in  the  marches,  by  the 
**  judgment  of  their  peers  : 
'*  for  tenements  in  England, 
**  according  to  the  lav/  of 
**  England :  for  tenements  in 
"  Wales,  according  to  the 
"  law  of  Wales  :  the  fame 
^  fhall  the  WeftH  do  to  us 
*•  and  our  fubje£b. 

«  LXVI.  As  for  all  thofc 
**  things,  of  ^hich  any 
"  Welfhman  hath,  without 
**  the  legal  ludsiment  of  hisr 


**  peers,  been  difTeifed  or*  de- 

'*  prived,  by  king  Henry  our 

*^  father,  or  our  brother  king 

**  Richard,  and  which  we  ei- 

"  thcr  have  in  our  hands,  or 

**  others  are  poflefled  of,  and        ^ 

**  we  are  obliged  to  warrant         \ 

*<  it ;  we  (hall  have  a  refpite  \^ 

'*  till  the  time  generally  al-  \ 

**  lowed  the  croifes  :  except- 

*«  ing     thofe    things    about 

*'  which  a  fuit  is  depending, 

**  or  whereof  an  inqueft  hath 

*^  been  made  by  our  order, 

•*  before  we  undertook  the 

*'  crufade.    But  when  we  re- 

•*  turn,  or  if  we  ftay  at  home 

*'  and  do  not  perform  our" 

**  pilgrimage,  we  will  imme- 

"  diately  do  them  full  juftice. 

<«  according  to  the  laws  of 

"  the  Welfli,    and    of  the 

••  parts  afore-mentioned. 

«  LXVII.  We  will  with- 

**  out  delay  difmifs  the  fon  of 

«<  Lewclin,  and  all  the  Welfli 

«  hofta- 
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tas  que  nobis  liberate  fuerunt    *<  hoftages,  and  releafe  theiQ 
in  fecuritatem  pads.  *«  from  the  engagements  they 

**  entered  into  with  us  for  the 
*•  prefervation  of  the  peace. . 
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LXVin.  Nos  faclemus  A- 
lexandro  regi  Scottorunii  dc 
fororibus  fuis  &  obfidibus  red- 
dendis,  &  libertatibus  fuis, 
ic  jure  fuo,  Vecundum  for- 
mam  in  qua  faciemus  aiiis  ba^ 
ronibus  noftris  Anglie»  nifi 
aliter  efle  debeat  per  cartas 
quas  habemus  de  Willielmo 
patre  ipfius,  quondam  rege 
Scottorum ;  &  hoc  erit  per 
judicium  parlum  fuorum  in 
curia  noftra. 


LXIX.  Omnes  autem  ifias 
confuetudines  predidas  &  li- 
bertates  quas  nos  conceffiili- 
nius  in  regno  noftro  tenen- 
das,  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet 
erga  noftros  omnes  de  regno 
noftro,  tam  clerici  quam  la* 
ici  obfervent,  quantum  ad  fe 
pertinet  erga  fuos. 


LXX.  Cum  autcm  4)ro 
Deo,  &  ad  emendationem 
regni  noftri,  &  ad  melius  fo- 
piendam  difcordiam  inter  nos 
&  barones  noftros  ortam,  hec 
omnia  predifla  concefferimus, 
volentes  ea  integra  &  firma 
ftabilitate  gauderc  .•.,  facimus 
concedimus  eis  fecuritatem 
fubfcriptam  ;  videlicet  quod 
barones  eligant  viginti  quin- 
que 


«  LXVin.  We  fhall  treat 
'<  with  Alexander  king  of 
*^  Scots,  concerning  the  re- 
"  fioring  of  his  fifters  and 
^^  hoftages,  and  his  right  and 
*'  liberties,  in  the  fame  forn^ 
^'  and  manner  as  we  fhall  do 
**  to  the  reft  of  our  barons 
"  of  England ;  unlefs  by  the 
^^  engagements  which  hts  fa- 
**  ther  William,  late  king  of 
**  Scots,  had  entered  into 
**  with  us  it  ou^ht  to.  be  o- 
<^  therwife>  ana  this  fliall  be; 
'^  left  to  the  determination  of 
'^  his  peers  in  our  court* 

«  LXIX.  All  the  afore* 
*^  faid  cuftoms  and  liberties 
*'  which  we  have  granted,  to 
^<  be  holden  in  our  kingdom,^ 
'^  as  much  as  it  belongs  to 
<*  us  towards  our  people ;  all 
"  our  fubjefls,  as  well  cler- 
"  gy  as  laity,  Ihall  obferve 
•*  as  far  as  they  are  concern- 
'*  ed  towards  their  depca^ 
"  dents. 

"  LXX.  And,  whereat 
**  for  the  honour  of  God, 
'*  and  the  amendment  of  our 
•*  kingdom,  and  for  quieting 
*'  the  difcord  that  has  arifen 
**  betwec;n  us  and  our  ba- 
<^  rons,  we  have  granted  all 
"  the  things  aforefaid  j  will- 
"  ling  to  render  them  firm 
**  and  lafting,  we  do  give  and 
"  grant  our  fubje<5ts  the  /ol* 
L  1  a  "  lowing 
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que  barones  de  regno,  quos 
volucrint,  qui  debeant  pro 
totis  viribus  fuis,  obfervare, 
tenere,  &  facerc  obfcrvari, 
pacem  &  libertates  quas  eis 
concelTimus^  &  hac  prefenti 
carta  noftra  confirmavimus. 
Ita  fcilicet  quod  fi  nos,  vel 
jufticiarius  nofter,  vel  ballivi 
jioftri,  vel  aliquis  de  miniftris 
noftris,  in  aliquo  erga  ali* 
quern  deliquerimus,  vel  ali- 
quern  articulorum  pacis  aut 
fecuritatis  tranfgreffi  fueri- 
mus,  &  delidium  oftenfum 
fuerit  quatuor  baronibus  de 
predi£tis  viginti  quinque  l^a- 
ronibus,  illi  quatuor  barones 
accedant  ad  nos,  vel  ad  juf- 
ticiarium  noftrum  fi  fuerimus 
extra  regnum,  proponentcs 
nobis  exceiTum,  petent,  ut 
exceiTum  ilium  fine  dilatione 
faciamus  emendari :  &  fi  nos 
exceiTum  non  emcndaveri- 
mus,  vel  fi  fuerimus  extra 
regnum  jufticiarius  nofler  non 
emendaverit,  infra  tempus 
quadraginta  dierum,  compu- 
taodum  a  tempore  quo  mon- 
ftratum  fuerit  nobis,  veljuf- 
ticiario  noftro,  fi  extra  reg- 
num fuerimus,  predidi  qua- 
tuor barones  referent  caufam 
illam  ad  refiduos  de  viginti 
quinque  baronibus,  &  illi  vi- 
ginti quinque  barones  cum 
communa  tot i us  terre,  dif- 
tringent  &  gravabunt  nos  mo- 
dis  omnibus  quibus  poterunt, 
(cilicit  per  captionem  caftro- 
rum,  terrarum,  poflcilionum, 
&  aliis  modis  quibus  poterunt 
donee  fuerit  emendatum  fe- 
cundum  arbitrium  eorum ;  faU 

va 


**  lowing  fecurity;  namely^ 

**  that  the  barons  may  choofe 

**  five  and  twenty  barons  of 
'^  the  kingdom,  whom  they 

**  think  convenient,  whoihall 

*^  take  care,    with  all  their 

*^  might,    to  hold  and  ob- 

**  ferve,  and  caufe  to  be  ob- 

**  ferved,   the  peace  and  11- 

**  berties  we    have   granted 

**  them,  and  by  this  our  pre- 

**  fent  charter  confirmed.  So 

•*  as  that,  if  we,  ourjuftici- 

*'  ary,  our  bailiffs,  or  any  of 

*^  our  officers,  fliall  in  any 

**  cafe  fail  in  the  perform- 

**  ance  of  them,  towards  any 

**  perfon ;    or    fliall    break 

**  through  any  of  thefe  arti- 

"  des  of  peace  and  fecurity, 

'^  and  the  offence  is  notified 

**  to  four  barons,  chofeh  out 

**  of  the  five  and  twenty  a- 

**  focementioned ,     the    faid 

*'  four  barons  (hall  repair  to 

**  us,  or  our  jufiicfary  if  wc 

**  are  out  of  the  realm  ;  and 

'*  laying  open  the  grievance, 

**  (hall   petition    to   have  it 

"  redrefled   without    delay  ; 

.**  and  if  it  is  not  redrefled 

"  by  us,  or,    if  we  fhould 

"  chance  to  be  out  of  the 

**  realm,  if  it  is  not  redrelTed 

*'  by  our  jufticiary  within  for- 

**  ty  days,    reckoning  from 

**  the  time  it  has  been  noti- 

"  fied  to  us,  or  to  our  jufli- 

"  ciary,  if  we  fhouid  be  out 

"  of  the   realm;    the   four 

"  barons  aforefaid,  fliall  lay 

"  the  caufe  before  the  reft  of 

**  the  five  and  twenty  barons; 

"  and  the  faid  five  and  tvven- 
*'  ty  barons,   together  with. 
2                   «  the 
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va  perfbna  noftra,  &  rceine. 
noftre,  &  iiberorum  notrro- 
rum,  &  cum  fuerit  emend  a- 
.  turn  intendent  nobis  iicut  pri- 
us  fecerunt. 


LXXI.  £t  <|uicunque  vo- 
luerit  de  teixa,  juret,  quod  ad 
predi£la  omnia  excquenda 
parebit  mandatis  predi^orun\ 
viginti  quinque  baronum,  ic 
quod  gravabit  nos  pro  pofle 
fuo  cum  ipfis ;  &  nos  pub- 
blice  ic  libere  damus  licenti- 
am  jurandi  culllbet  qui  jurare 
voluerit,  &  nulli  unquam  ju- 
rare prohibebimus. 


LXXII.  Omnes  autem  il- 
los  de  terrai  qui  per  fe  & 
fponte  fua  noluerint  jurare  vi- 
tnti  quinque  baronibus  de 
idringendo  &  gravando  nos 
cum  eisy  faciemus  jurare  eof- 
dem  de  mandato  noftro^  ficut 
predidlum  eft* 


LXXIII.  Etfi  aliquisde 

viginti  quinque  baronibus  de- 

cdTerit,  vel  a  terj-a  receflerit, 

vcl 


•*  the  community  of  the 
**  whole  kingdom,  (hall  dif- 
*<  train  and  diftrefs  us  all  the 
*'  ways  poffible ;  namely,  by 
**  feizing  our  caftles,  lands, 
*^  pofTeilions,  and  in  any  o<- 
*'  ther  nnanner  they  can,  till 
**  the  grievance  is  rcdreffcd 
**  according  to  their  plea- 
**  fure,  faving  harmlefs  our 
«*  own  perfon,  and  the  pcr- 
^'  /on  of  our  queen  and  chil- 
<*  .dren  ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
**  drefled,  they  ihall  obey  us 
**  as  before. 

**  LXXI.  And  any  perfon 

**  whatfoever  in  the  kingdom  . 

**  may  fwear,    that  he  will 

**  obey  the  orders  of  the  five 

**  and  twenty  barons  afore- 

**  faid,   in  the  execution  of 

**  the  prcmifles,  and  that  he 

**  will  diftrefs  MS,  jointly  with 

**  them,    to  the   utmoft   of 

•*  his  power ;    and  we  give 

"  publick  and  free  liberty  to  . 

•*  any  one   that   will  fwear 

**  to  them,    and  never  flialj 

"  hinder    any    perfon    from 

^'  taking  the  fame  oath. 

«  LXXII.  As  for  all  thofe 
**  of  our  fubjeds,  who  virill 
**  not,  of  their  own  accord, 
«*  fwear  to  join  the  five  and 
"  twenty  barons,  in  diftrain- 
'^  ing  and  diftrefting  us,  w^e 
**  will  ifllie  our  order  to 
'^  make  them  take  the  fame 
**  oath,  .aforefaid. 

«  LXXm.    And  if  wj 

**  one  of  the  five  and  twenty 

^'  barons  dies,  or  goes  out  of 

L  I  3  "the 
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vel  aliquo  alio  modo  imped i- 
tus  fuerit,  quo  minus  ifta  pre- 
difta  poffent  exequi,  qui  re- 
fidui  fuerint  de  prediais  vi- 
ginti  quinque  baronibus,  eli- 
gant  alium  loco  Ipfius,  pro 
arbitriofuo,  qui  ilmili  modo 
cnt  juratus  quo  &  cetferi. 


s  T ;Q|R  y 

"  the  kingdom,  or  is  hin- 
**  dered  any  other  way,  from 
"  putting  the  things  aforefaid 
*'  in  excution ;  the  reft  of 
"  the  faid  five  and  twenty 
«*  barons  may  choofe  another 
**  in  his  room,  at  ther  dif- 
"  cretion,  who^  (hall  be 
**  fworn  in  like  manner*  as 
«  the  reft. 


1 


!! 

I 
1 


I 


LXXIV.  In  omnibus  au- 
tem,  que  iftis  viginti  quinque 
baronibus  committuntur  exe- 
quenda,  fi  forte  ipfi  viginti 
quinque  prefcntes  fuerint,  & 
iriter  ft  fuper  re  aliqua  difcor- 
daverint,  vel  aliqui  ex  eis 
fummoniti,  nolint,  vel  neque- 
ant  intereile,  ratum  habeatur 
&  firmum,  quod  major  pars 
eorum  qui  T)refentes  fuerint 
providerit,  vel  preceperit,  ac 
ii  omnes  viginti  quinque  in 
hoc  confenmTent,  &  predidli 
viginti  quinque  jurent  quod 
omnia  antedi£ta  fideliter  ob- 
fervabunt  &  pro  toto  poffe 
fuo  facient  obfervari, 


■  LXXV.  Et  nos  nichil  im-* 
petrabimus  ab  aliquo,  per 
nos,  nee  per  alium,  per  quod 
aliqua  iftarum  conceflionum 
&  libertatum  revocetur  vel 
minuatur,  &  fi  aliquid  tale 
impctratum  fuerit  irritum  fit 
&  inane  j  &  pumquam  eo  u- 
temur  per  nos,  nee  per  alium. 


LXXVI, 


«  LXXIV.  In  all  things 
**  that  are  committed  to  the 
"  charge  of  thefe  five  and 
*'  twenty  barons,  if,  when 
"  they  arc  all  affcmbled  to- 
"  getner,  they  flibuld  happen 
"  to  difagree  about  any  mat- 
"  ter;  or  fome  of  them, 
**  when  fummoned,  will  not, 
**  or  cannot  come,  what- 
**  ever  is  agreed  upon,  or  en- 
**  joyned  by  the  major  part  of 
'*  thofc  who  are  prefent^ 
<*  fliall  be  reputed  as  firm  and 
*<  valid,  as  if  all  the  five  and 
"  twenty  had  given  their 
"  confent,  and  the  aforefaid 
''  five  and  twenty  fhall  fwear, 
**  that  all  the  premifles  they 
**  (ball  faithfully  obferve,  and 
•*  .caufe  with  all  their  power 
*<,  to  be  obferved,' 

"LXXV.  And  we  will  not,- 
"  by  ourfelves,  or  others, 
**  procure  anv  thing,  where- 
"  by  any  of  tliefe  conceflions 
*'  and  liberties  be  revoked, 
"  or  leflened ;  and  if  any 
<'  fuch  thine  be  obtained,  let 
'**  it  be  null  and*  void  j  nei- 
**  ther  (hall  we  ever  make 
"  ufe  of  it,  either  by  our- 
*<  felves,  or  any  other. 

*«  LXXVL 
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L}(XVI.  Etomnes  malas 
volunutes,  indignationesi  Sc 
r4(icores  ortos  inter  nos  &  ho- 
mines nofiros,  clcricos  &  lai- 
CDs^  a  tempore  difcordic, 
plene  omnibu3  remlfimua,  & 
condonavimus.  Preterea,  om* 
nes-tranfgrei]iones  facias,  oc- 
cafione  ejufdem  difcordie,  a 
pafcha  anno  regni  nodri  fex- 
todeciipo,  ufqne  ad  pacem 
rcfbrm^um)  plene  remifimus 
pmnibMS  ^ericis  ic  lajcis,  & 
qi)anti4fn  ad  ao$  pertine(  plene 
pondoi^avimus. 


h^XVU.  Et  iflliip^r,  fe^ 
dmus  eis  fieri  littor^s  Hfti^ 
moniales  patcntes  domini  Ste- 
4>bgpi  <C?ntgatJenfis  archiepif- 
.  cK>pia  d^miiji  Heririci  J>ub«- 
lini^ftfis  afphiepifeopi,  ic  e^ 
jtfq^pqmiR.  £redi^Q(uaat»  k 
magHlri  Pandulf\a  A^pof  i^cu^ 
ritate  ifta,  &  conceilionibus 
prefatis, 

LXXVIII,  Quarevolumus 
&  firmitex.  prt^ipimu^^  quod 
Anglicana  ecclefia  libera  fit, 
&  quod  homines  in  r^no  no- 
Oro  hfibeant,  &  teneant,  om- 
ncs  prefatas  libertates,  jura, 
&  concefliones,  bene  &  in 
pace,  iibere  &  quiete,  plene 
&  integre,  fibi  &c  heredibus 
fills,  de  nobis  &  heredibus  no- 
ftris  in  omnibus  rebus  &  locis 
lA  perpeluum,  ficMt  predi<^- 
'tujn  eft. 


t  A  N  D. 

«  LXXVI.Andallthcill 
"will,  aager,  and,  malice, 
*^  that  hath  arifen  between  us 
'^  and  our  fiibje£ls,  of  the 
"  clergy  and  laity,  fi-om  the 
^'  firft  oreaking  out  of  the 
**  diflenfion  between  us,  we 
**  do  fully  remit,  and  forgive. 
**  Moreover  all  trepaflba  oc- 
*'  cafioned  by  the  faid  diflen- 
**  fion,  from  £after  in  the 
♦*  fixteenth  year  of  our  reign, 
"  till  the  reftoration  of  peace 
."  and  tranquillity,  we  hereby 
**  eiuirely  remit,  to  all,  cler- 
<<  gy  as  well  as  laity,  and  as 
<<  far  as  in  us  lies,  do  fully 
"  forgive, 

w  LXXVII.  We  have 
<'  moreovar  granted  them  our 
**  letters  patents  teftimonial 
**  of  Stephen,  loVd  archbi- 
^*  (hop  pf  Canteiiiury,  Hen*- 
**  ry,  lord  archhifliop  of  Dirh- 
:<<  1mi,  %od  the  htfkops  afore- 
<<  faid,  as  ^q  of  matter  Pan- 
"  dulph,  for  the  fecurity  and 
.*^  c^ocofima  afiof e&id. 

«  LXXVIII.  Wherefore 
M  we  will  md  firmly 'enjoin, 
"  that  the  church  of  £ng)anii 
<'  be  free,  and  that  all  men  in 
^<  our  kiQg4om«  have  and 
**  hold,  all  the  forefaid  liber- 
**  ties,  right»9  and  concef- 
**  fions,  truly  and  peaceably, 
**  freely  and  quietly,  fully 
**  apd  wholly,  to  themfelves 
*«  and  their  heirs,  of  us  and 
*<  our  heirs,  in  alt  things  and 
<<  places  for  ever,  as  is  aforc- 
«  faid. 

\*  LXXIX. 
LI4 
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LXXIX.  Juratum  eft  au- 
tern  tain  ex  parte  noftra, 
quamex  parte  baronum,  quod 
hec  omnia  Aipradida,  bona 
fide,  &  fine  malo  ingenio  ob- 
fervabuntun 


H  LS  T  O  R  Y 

«  LXXIX.  It  it  airo 
•*  fworn,  as  well  on  our  part, 
*<  as  on  the  part  of  the  ba- 
•'  rons,  that  all  the  things  a- 
<*  forefaid  (hall  faithfully  and 
**  fincerely  be  obfervcd," 


Tefttbus  fupradi£tis,  & 
multis  altts.  DaU  per 
manum  noftram  in  prato 
quod  vocatur  Runing- 
mede  inter  Windelefor, 

,  ic  Stanes  quinto  decimo 
die  Junii  ai>no  regni  no- 
ftri  feptimo  decimo. 


0—  Deleantur  per  eofdem 
ita  quod  nos  hoc  iciamus  prius 
vel  jufticiarius  nofter  li  in 
Anglia  non  fuerimus. 


Eundem  autem  re- 
(pedum  habebimus,  &  eodem 
modo  de  jufticia  exhibenda, 
fl>e  foreCtiiaf  teaiTorcftandis  vel 
remanfuris  foreftit  • 

-4-  Partum  fuonun  in  Angl. 
vel  in  Wallia. 


Given*  under  our  hand,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  wit- 
ncfles  above  named,  and 
many  others,  in  the  mea- 
dow called  Runingmedcy 
between  Windelefore 
and  Stanes,  the  X5th 
day  of  June,  in  the  17th 
year  of  our  reign. 

**  o-^So  as  we  are  firft 
<<  acquainted  therewith,  or 
■^^  our  jufticiary,  if  we  fhould 
^<  not  be  in  England. 

c<  --.K)  And  in  the  fame 
^'  manner,  about  adminift* 
^*  ring  juftice,  deafibrefting 
<^  the  forefts,  or  letting  them 
^^  continue. 

«  4-  Either  in  England 
«  or  Wales,— 


Gaudere    in    perpetur 


urn.- 


For  evcr.-rr 


Examined  and  compared 
with  the  original  in  the 
Cottonian  library, 

By  David  Cafsley, 
deputy  librarian. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  charter  in  the  Cotton  library^ 
which  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  king  John.  One  has 
ftill  the  broad  feal,  though  fome  of  it  was  melted  by  the 
0ame$,  lyhich,  on  O^bber  23,  173I9  confuted  part  of 
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the  abovefaid  library,  and  which  alio  made  a  kw  letters 
of  the  charter  not  legible:  but  they  were  Aipplied  out 
of  the  other  by  the  Jeamed  Mr.  David  Cafsley,  froih 
whofe  copy  this  is  printed  $  and  are  diftinguifhed  above 
by  l^lacl  fitntntf  Both  charters  were  vifibly  writ  by 
the  fame  hand.  That  which  hath  no  feal,  has  two  flits 
at  the  bottom,  from  which,  without  queftion,  hung 
two  fcals.  —  The  few  words  printed  here  at  the  end, 
are  placed  fo  in  the  original^  and  referred  to  by  the  fame 
marks. 


lie 
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^be  Charter  of  Pgr^ft^  *  gr(intfd  by  king  John, 
to  bi§fuii0$  fM  the  year  1215  ^ 

JOHN,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  kingof  £ng- 


JPHANNE 6  dri  gratia, 
rex  Angliae,  &c.  Scia- 
tis  quo3  intuitu  del  & 
pro  falute  antmae  n9ftrs  &  a- 
nimarum  antecefibrum  &  fuc- 
cefibrum,  ad  exaltationem 
iandbe  ecclefiae,  &  emendati- 
onem  regni  noftri ;  fpontanea 
&  bona  voluntate  nofl^ra  dedi- 
iBus,  ic  conceffimus  pro  nobis 
&  heredibus  noilris,  has  li- 
bertates  fubfcriptas,  habendas 
tc  tenendas  in  regno  noftro 
Anglix  in  perpetuum. 


I.  Inprimis  omncs  foreftae . 
quas  rex  Henricus  avus  nofter 
jiffbreftavit,  videantur  per  pro- 
bos  &  legales  homines ;  &  fi 
fcofcum  aliquem  alium  quam 
fuum  dominicuoi,  afForefta- 
verit  ad  damnum  illius  cujus 
bofcus  fuerit,  ftatim  dcafFore- 
ftetur.  £t  ix  bofcum  fuum 
proprium  afForeftaverit,  re- 
maneat  forefta,  falva  commu- 
nia 


land,  &c.  Know  ye, 
"^  that  for  the  honour  of  God, 
**  and  the  health  o^our  foul, 
**  and  the  fouls  of  our  anicf- 
*<  tors  and  fucceflbrs,  and  for 
*^  the  exaltation  of  holy 
**  church,  and  for  the  refor- 
**  mation  of  our  kingdom,  we 
"  have  of  our  free  and  good 
'*  will  given  and  granted  for 
'*  us  and  our  heirs,  thefe  li- 
*'  berries  hereafter  fpecified, 
**  to  be  had  and  obferved  in 
'^  our  kingdom  of  England 
•*  for  ever* 

•«  I.  Imprimis,  all  th^  fo- 
**  refts  made  by  our  grand fa- 
"  ther  king  Henry,  (hall  be 
**  viewed  by  honeft  and  law- 
**  ful  men  ^  and  if  he  turned 
''  any  other  than  his  own 
'*  proper  woods  into  forefts, 
**  to  the  damage  of  him  whofe 
"  wood  it  was,  it  fliall  forth- 
^^  with  be  laid  out  again  and 
"  disforefted.  And  if  he 
**  turned 


« The  foreft*  belonged  originally  to  tlie  crown,  and  the  Jcirgs  had  granted 
ieveral  parts  and  parcels  to  private  m^n,  who  had  grubbed  them  up  and  made 
them  arable  or  p»{lure.  But  yet  all  ihat  was  thus  grubbed  was  dill  calM 
ioxtf^,  Thefe  forces  belonging  to  the  Icing  ai  his  own  demefns,  or  as  the 
^tereign  lord,  were  a  continual  fource  of  vexatious  fuits,  as  weil  againft  thofe 
which  held  them  cf  the  king,  as  againft  the  neighbouring  fieemen  under  preteaco 
^  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

%  As  it  is  to  b«  found  in  Matthew  Farii,  p.  250^  ' 
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nia  de  herbagio  &  rebus  aliis 
in  eadem  forefta,  illis  qui  earn 
prius  habere  confueverunt. 


II.  Homines  qui  manent 
extra  foreftam,  non  veniant 
de  caetero  coram  jufticiariis 
noftris  dc  forefta,  per  com- 
munes fubmonitiones  ^  nifi  fint 
in  placito,  vel  plegii  alicujus 
vel  a] {quorum  qui  attachiati 
font  propter  foreftam  :  omnes 
autem  bofci  qui  fuerunt  af- 
fbreftatiper  regem  Richarduni 
fratrem  noftrum,  ftatim  deaf- 
foreftentur;  nifi  fuerint  do- 
oiiiiici  bofci  noftii. 

in.  Archiepifcopi,  epifco-, 

Ei,  abbates,  priore§,'  comites, 
arones,  milites,  &  Fibcre  tc- 
lientes,  qui  bofcos  habent  in 
forefta,  habeant  bofcos  fups 
ficut  eos  habuerunt  tempore 
primae  cpconationis  praedlcSli, 
regis  Henrici  avi  noijri ;  ita 
quod  quieti  fint  in  perpetuum . 
de  omnibus  purprefturis,  vaf- 
tis  &  affartis  facStis  in  illis  bof* 
CIS  ppft  illud  tempus,  ufque 
ad  principium  fecund!  anni 
coronationis  noftrae.  Et  qui 
de  caetero  vaftumi  purpreftiH 
ram,  vel  aflartum  facient  fine 
licentia  noftra  in  illis  bofcis, 
de  vaftis,  purprefturis,  &  af- 
fartis  refponde^t, 

IV. 


"  turned  his  own  Woods  ioto 
"  foreft,  they  (hall  remain 
**  fo,  faving  the  common  of 
*^  pafture  to  fuch  aswerefor- 
'^  merly  wont  to  have  it. 


«9 


«  II.  IstheLILandLV. 
"  of  the  great  charter  put 
*'  into  one  chapter* 


(< 


**  III.  The  archbifliops, 
**  bifliops,  abbots,  earls,  ba- 
**  rpns^  knights,  and  free  te- 
"  nants,  who  have  woods  in 
"  any  forefts,  (hall  have  their 
"  woods  as  they  had  them  at 
*'  the  time  of  the  firft  coro-. 
*'  nation  of  our  grandfather 
king  Henry,  fo  as  they 
fliall  be  difcharged  for  ever 
*'  ofallpurprefturesS  waftes* 
*'  and  affarts  **,  made  in  thofe 
*«  woods,  after  that  time,  to 
**  the  beginning  of  the  fecond 
"  year  of  our  coronation ; 
**  and  thofe  who  for  the  time 
'^  to  come  ihall  make  wafte, 
**  pprprefture  or  aflart  in 
**  thofe  WiDods  without  our 
**  licence,  Ihall  anfwer  for 
**  them  *. 

«  IV, 


e  i.  e.  EncrotehtneAts  upon  the  king*s  landt. 

d  i;  e.  Grabbing  up  wood»  and  making  it  arable,  withoat  liccnfe.  ^ 

-  -u^_^- :-  -  ^i^jjj  evidence  how  much  the  fubjedl  wai  op- 


e  Every  arcideof  this  charter  it  aciear  evioence  n 
prcfTcd  uadcr  pretence  of  ptefcrvinj  the  royal  forei|i, 
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IV.  Regardatores  noftri 
cant  per  foreftas,  ad  facien- 
dum regardum,  ficut  fieri  con- 
fucvit  tempore  primx  corona- 
tionis  praedidi  regis  Henrici 
avi  noftri,  &I1011  aliter. 


V.  Inquifitio  vel  vifus  de 
cxpeditatione  canum  exiften- 
tium  in  forefta  de  csetero  fiat, 
quando  fieri  debet  regardum  i 
(cilicet  de  tertio  anno  in  ter- 
tium  annum  ;  &  tunc  fiat  per 
vifum  ic  teftimonium  legaii- 
urn  hominum,  &  non  aliter. 
£t  ille  cujus  canis  inventus 
fuerit  tunc  non  expeditatus, 
pro  miiericordia  det  tres  foli- 
dos  ;  &  de  csetero  nullus  bos 
capiatur  pro  expeditatione. 
Talis  autem  expeditatio  fit 
per  affifamcommuniter,  quod 
tres  ortelli  afcindantur  de  pede 
anterior!  fine  poleta.  Non 
expeditentur  canes  de  caetero, 
nili  in  locis  ubi  expeditari  fo- 
lent  tempore  primae  coronati- 
onis  prsedidli  Henrici  regis 
avi  noftri. 


VI.  Nullus  foreftarius  vel 
bedell  us,  faciat  de  caetero 
fcotallum,  vel  colllgat  garbas, 
vel  avenam,  vel  bladum  ali- 
ud,  vel  agnos,  vel  porcellos, 
nee  aliquam  coIIeAam  faciat ; 
&  per  vifum  &  facramentum 
duodecim 
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**  IV,  Our  infpefElors  or 
•*  viewers  (hall  go  through 
^'  the  forefts  to  make  a  view, 
^'  as  it  was  wont  to  be  at  the 
.*'  time  of  the  firft  coronation 
*<  of  our  faid  grandfather  king 
*'  Henry,  and  not  otherwifc, 

"  V.  The  inquifition,  or 

**  view  for  lawing  ^  of  dogs 

*'  which  are  kept  within  the 

**  foreft,  for  the  future  (hall 

**  be  when  the  view  is  made^ 

*'  that  is,  every  three  years, 

<'  and  then  ftiall  be  done  by 

**  the  view  and  tcftimony  of 

^^  lawful  men,  and  not  other- 

**  wife;  and  he  whofe  dogs 

*'  at  fuch  time, ftiall  be  found 

^*  unlawed,  ftiall  be  puniftied 

**  three  fliillings  ;  and  for  the 

^*  future,  no  one  fliall  be  ta- 

*^  ken  for  lawing,  and  fuch' 

**  lawing  fliall  be  according 

**  to   the    common     ailize ; 

**  namely,  the  three  claws  of 

**  the  dog's  forefoot  fliall  be 

"  cut  oft,  or  the  ball  of  the 

**  foot  taken  out.    And  froni 

"  henceforward  dogs  (hall  not 

'*  be  lawed,  unlefs  in  fuch 

•*  places  where    they    were 

*^  wont  to  be  lawed  in  the 

**  time  of  king  Henry  .our 

"  grandfather. 

"  VI.  No  forefter  or  be- 
"  del  g  for  the  future,  fliall 
*'  make  any  ale  fliots  *•,  or 
*'  colled  flieaves  of  corn,  or 
*'  oats,  or  other  grain,  or 
^*  lambs,  or  pigs ',  nor  fliall 
**  make  any  gathering  what- 
foever. 


*■  Cutting  cfF  their  clawf,  &c. 
t  Batlift*  cf  the  foreft. 
^  That  is,  taking  ale  to  excufe  the  oflktdfr^ 
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duodecitn  regardatorum^quan. 
do  facient  rcgarduniy  tot  fo- 
reilarii  ponancur  ad  foreftas 
cuftodiendas,  quot  ad  illas 
cuftodiendas,  rationabiliter  vi- 
derint  fufficere. 


VII.  Nullum  fuanimotuin 
de  caetero  teneatur  in  regno 
noftro,  nifi  ter  in  anno  5  vi-^ 
delicet  in  principio  quindecim 
dierum  ante  feftum  fanfli  Mi- 
ch aelis,  quandoagiflatoresve- 
niunt  ad.aeiftandum  domini- 
cos  bofcos,  ic  circa  feftum 
fandi  Martini  quando  agifta- 
tores  noftri  debent  accipere 
panagium  fuum.  £t  ad  ifta 
duo  fuanimota,  convenient 
foreftarii,  viridarii,  tc  agifta- 
tores ;  &  nullus  alius  per  di- 
ftridionem.  £t  tertium  fua- 
nimotum  teneatur  in  initio 
XV  dierum  ante  feftum  fan£ti 
Johannis  Baptiftae  pro  fcenati* 
one  beftiarum  noftrarum  ;  Sc 
ad  iftum  fuanimotum  conve* 
nient  foreftarii,  viridarii,  & 
non  alii  per  diftridtionem. 


VIII.  Etpraeterea  fingulis^ 
quadragintadiebus,  pertotum 
annum  convenient  viridarii  & 
foreftarii  ad  videndum  atta- 
ch! amenta  de  forefta  tam  de 
riridi  quamde  venatione,  per 
praefentationem  ipforum  foref- 
tariorum, 


**  foeyer,  but  by  the  view  and 
**  oath  of  twelve  infpedlors ; 
<'  and  when  they  make  their 
**  view^  fo  many  forcfters 
<<  (hall  be  appointed  to  keep 
•*  the  forefts  as  they  fliall  rea- 
<^  fonably  think  fufficient. 

**  VII.  No  fwainmotefbrthe 
<<  time  to  come  ihall  beholden 
<^'  in  our  kingdom  oftner  thaa 
**  thrice  a  year;  that  is  to  (ay, 
^^  in  the  beginning  of  fifteen 
'*  days  before  Michaelmas^ 
<*  when  the  agifters,  come  to 
'*  agift  the  demefne  woods  ; 
<<  and  about  the  feafl  of  St. 
•*  Martin,  when  our  agi- 
**  fters  are  to  receive  their 
**  pannage  *  j  and  in  thofe 
**  two  fwainmotes,  the  foreP- 
**  ters,  verderers,  and  agi- 
'*  fters  (hall  meet,  and  no  o- 
**  ther  by  compulfion  or  di- 
«*  ftrefs ;  and  the  third  fwain- 
<^  mote  (hall  be  holden  in  the 
*'  beginning  of  the  fifteen  days 
'*  before  the  feaft  of  St.  John 
**  Baptift,  concerning  the 
''  fawning  of  our  does  }  and 
^<  at  this  Twainmote  (hall meet 
**  the  forefters  and  verdercrs, 
**  and  no  others  (hall  be  com- 
**  pelted  to  be  there. 

"  VIII.  And  furthermore, 
*^  every  forty  days  through- 
"  out  the  year,  the  verdcrers 
"  and  forefters  (hall  meet  to 
"  view  the  attachments  of  the 
•'  foreft,  as  well  of  vert  ^^ 
**  as  venifon,  by  prefentment 
"of 
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k  That  it|  the  offences  that  have  been  committed  incuttias  wood,  or  killng 
deer; 
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tariorum,  ic  cdram  ipfis  at- 
tachientur,  praedi£la  autem 
fuanimota  non  teneantur,  nifi 
in  comitatibusin  quibus  teneri 
confueverunt.  . 


IX.  Unufquifque  liber  ho- 
mo agifteC   bofcum  fuum   in^ 
forefta  pro  voluntate  fua,  &* 
habeat  panagium  fuum. 

X.  Coftcedimus  etiam  quod 
unufquifque  fiber  homo  pof- 
fit  ducere  porcos  fuos  per  do- 
minicum  bofcum  noftrum,  li- 
bere  &  fine  impedimento  j  & 
ad  agiftandum  eos  in  bofcis 
fuis  propriis,  vel  alibi  ubi  vo- 
luerit.  £tfi  porci  alicujusli- 
beri  hominis  una  no£le  per- 
noctaverint  in  forefta  noftra, 
non  inde  occafionetur,  ita 
quod  aliquid  de  fuo  perdat. 

XI.  Nullus  de  caetcro  a- 
tnittat  vitam  vel  membra  pro 
venatione  noftra ;  fed  fi  ali- 
quis  captus  fuerit  &  convi<5lus 
de  captione  vcnationis,  gra- 
viter  redimatur,  fihabeat  unde 
redimi  poflit,  &  fi  non  unde 
redimi  poffit,  jaceat  in  prifona 
noftra  per  annum  unum  & 
unum  diem.  Et  fi  poft  an- 
num unum  &  unum  diem  pte- 
gios  invenire  poftit,  exeat  a 
prifona;  fin  autem,  abjuret 
r'egnum  noftrum  Anglic. 

XII. 


•*  of  the  forefters  themfclves| 
**  and  they  who  committed 
**  the  offences,  fliall  be  forced 
**  to  appear  before  them  :  but 
*'  the  aforefaid  fwainmotes 
^*  fhall  be  holden  but  in  fuch 
**  counties  as  they  were  wont 
•*  to  be  holden, 

«*  IX.  Every  freeman  fliall 
**  agift  ^  his  wood  in  the 
**  foreft  at  his  pleafure,  and 
<*  {hall  receive  his  pannage, 

"  X.  We  grant  alfo,  that 
"  every  freeman  may  drive 
'*  his  hogs  through  our  de- 
*'  mefne  woods,  freely  and 
**  without  impediment,  and 
^<  may  agift  them  in  his  own 
**  woods,  or  elfcwhere,  as  he 
•*  will :  and  if  the  hogs  of  any 
"  freeman  fhall  remain  one 
"  night  in  our  forrefts,  he 
"  (hall  not  be  troubled,  fo  as 
**  to  lofe  any  thing  for  it. 

**  XI.  No  man  for  the  time 
**  to  come  Ihall  lofe  life  or 
*'  limb  for  taking  our  veni- 
"  fonj  but  if  anvone  be  feiz- 
^*'  ed*  and  convided  of  taking 
"  venifon,  he  (hall  be  grie- 
**  voufly  fined,  if  he  hath 
<^  wherewithal  to  pay)  and 
«  if  he  hath  not,  he  fhall 
**  lie  in  our  prifon  a  year  and 
*<  a  day.  And  if  ajfter  that 
**  time  he  can  find  fureties, 
**  he  fhall  bereleafed;  if  not, 
**  he  fhall  abjure  our  realm  of 
•*  England, 

«  XII. 


1  That  Js,  take  ia  hi«  neifthbour'i  caXtii  to  TmcU 


'l 

\ 


OPEN 

XII.  Q^iincunque  archie- 
ptfcopus,  epifcopus,  comes  vel 
baro  veniens  ad  nos  per  liian- 
<fatum  noftrum,  ^ranfieric  per 
fbredam  noftram,  licet ijli  ca- 
pere  unam  vel  duas  bediai  per 
viTum  forertarii  fi  pVaefens  fu- 
trit;  fin  autem^  faciat  cor- 
fiari,  he  videatur  hoc  furtivq 
facere  :  item  licet  in  redeundo 
idem  eis  facercj  iicut  pn»^ 
dISum  eft. 


XIII.  UnufqCiirque  liber 
homo  de  cxtero  fine  occafi* 
one,  faciat  in  bofco  fuo  vel 
in  terra  fua,  quam  habet  in 
forefla  molendinum,  vivarium, 
ftagnum,  marleram,  foflktum 
vel  terram  arabilem,  extra 
■€o-opertum  in  tecra  arabih\ 
ita  quod  non  iit  ad  nocumen* 
turn  alicujus  vicini. 


XIV.  Unufquifque  liber 
homo  habeat  in  boTcis  fuis 
zrias  accipitrum,  fupervario- 
rum,  falconum,  aquilarum  & 
heironum;  ic  habeant  iimi- 
liter  mel  quod  inventum  fue- 
ritin  bofcis  fuis. 


XV.  Nullus  foreftarius  de 
cxtero,  qui  not  fit  foreftarius 
de  feudo,  reddens  firmam  no- 
bis pro  balliva  fua,  capiat  che- 
miiiagium,  fci licet  pro  careta 
per  dimidiam  annum,  duos 
dcnarios,  &  per  alium  dimi- 
dium 
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*^  Xir.  It  Ihall  be  lawful 
*^  (ot  every  archbifhop,  bifh- 
*^  op,  iarl,  or  barch,  com- 
*^  ing  to  us  by  out  coAinifandy 
'*  and  paffing  through  our 
'*  foreffj  t6  talce  one  or  twcf 
**  deisr  by  view  of  tTic  fo- 
^^  rafter,  if  prefent,  if  not^ 
'^  he  fliaft  caufe  a  |iorn  to  be 
*^  founded,  left  he  fhould  fecni 
'^  to  ffeal  them.  Alfd  in 
*^  their  return,  it  fhall  biMaw- 
*^  ful  for  them  to  do  theiamQ 
'<  thing. 

«  XIll  Every  freeman  for 
**  the  future  may  ered  a  mill 
^'  in  Iiis  own  wood,  or  upon 
*^  his  own  land,  which  he 
^^  hath  in  the  foreft ;  or  make 
**  a  warren,  or  pond,  a  marl- 
**  pit,  or  ditch,  or  turn  it 
**  into  arable,  without  the 
**  covert  in  the  arable  land, 
**  fo  as  it  be  not  to  the  de- 
^*  triment  of  his  neighbour* 

**  XIV.  Every  freeman 
^^  may  have  in  his  woods  the 
**  ayries  of  hawks,  of  /par- 
^^  hawks,  falcons,  eagles,  and 
*'  herons  ;  and  they  mall  have 
*'  likewife  the  honey  which 
*<  ihall  be  found  in  their 
**  woods« 

«'  XV.  No  foreft'er  for  the 
**  future,  who  is  not  a  fo- 
*•  refter  in  fee,  paying  us  rent 
*'  for  his  ofEce,  ftiall  take 
"  chcmirtage  * ;  thatistbfay, 
*'  for  every  cart  two  pence 
<^  for  half  a  year,  and  for  the 
"  other 
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dtum.duos  denariosj  &pro 
equo,  qui  portat  fummagiuint 
per  dimidiuin  annum,  unum 
obolum,  &  per  alium  dimi- 
diumannuni)  unum  obolum ; 
&  non  nift  de  illis,  qui  extra 
ballivai;!  fuaoi  unquammer- 
catores  veniunt,  per  licentiam 
(iiam  in  ballivam  fiiam,  ad 
bulcam,  meiremium,  corti- 
cem,  vel  carbonem  emendum, 
ic  alias  ducendum  ad  venden* 
dum  ubi  voluehnt.  £t  de  nul- 
la careta  alia,  vel  fummagto, 
aliquod  cheminagium  capia- 
tur;  non  capjatur  chemina- 
gium, nifi  in  locis  illis,  ubi 
antiquitus  cap!  folebat  &  de- 
buit:  illi  autem  qui  porCant 
fuper  dorfum  fuum,  bufcam, 
corticem  vel  carbonem  ad  ven- 
«lendum,  quamvis  indevivant, 
nullum  de  caetero  dent  chemi- 
nagium de  bofcis  atiorum ; 
nullum  detur  cheminagium 
foreftariis  noftris  practerquam 
de  dominicis  bofcis  noftris* 


XVL  Omnes  utiagati  pro 
forefta  a  tempore  regis  Henrici 
avi  noftri,  ufque  ad  primam 
coronationem  noftram,  veni- 
ant  ad  pacem  fine  impedi- 
menco,  &  falvos  plegios  in- 
veniant  quod  de  csetero  non 
forisfacient  nobis  de  forefta 
noftra. 
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<<  other  half  year  two-pence; 
4<  and  for  a  norfe  that  carries 
*^  burthens,  for  half  a  year 
<*  a  half- penny,  and  for 
^<  the  other  half  year  a 
^*  half-penny ;  and  then  only 
'*  of  thofe,  who  come  as  buy- 
^<  ers,  out  of  their  bailiwick, 
**  to  buy  underwood,  timber, 
*<  bark,  or  charcoal,  to  carry 
*<  it  to  fell  in  other  places, 
*•  where  they  will :  and  for  the 
*<  time  to  come  there  fhall  be 
*'  nocheminage  taken  for  any 
**  other  cart  or  carriage- horfe, 
^<  unlefs  in  thofe  places  where 
**  anciently  it  was  wont,  and 
**  ought  to  be  taken ;  but 
**  they  who  carry  wood,  bark, 
^^  or  coal  upon  their  backs 
"  to  fell,  though  they  get 
'*  their  livelihood  by  it,  fhall 
**  for  the  future  pay  no  che- 
**  minage:  but  for  paiTage 
**  through  the  woods  of  other 
'<  men,  no  cheminage  ihall 
*'  be  given  to  our  forcfters, 
'<  but  only  in  our  own  woods. 

"  jeVI.  All  perfons  out- 
**  lawed  for  offences  com- 
**  mitted  in  our  forefts  from 
**  the  time  of  king  Henry  our 
•*  grandfather,  until  our  firft 
"  coronation,  may  reverfe  their 
^^  outlawries  without  imped i- 
<*  ment,  but  (hall  find  pledges 
"  that  for  the  future  they 
"  will  not  forfeit  to  us  ■  in 
'*  our  foreft. 
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XVn.  Nullus  caftellanus  «  XVII.  No  caftellan  of 

vel  alius  teneat  placitum  de  <<  other  peifon  ihall  hold  pleas 

forefta  five  de  viridi  five  de  ^*  of  the  foreft9  whether  con- 

venatione  «'  cerning 

ft  That  11,  conQinit  do  oBtnct,    Dr.  Bndjr* 
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venatione ;  fed  quilibet  foref- 
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**ceming  vert  or  venifon: 
««but  every  forefter  in  Fee 
cita  de  forenay  tamde  virtdi 
quam  de  venatione,  &  ea 
praefentet  viridariis  provinci* 
arum;  &  cum  rotulata  fue- 
rint,  &  Alb  figillis  viridario- 
rum  indudypraBTententurca- 
pitali  foreftario  cum  in  partes 
illasveneritad  tenendum  pla- 
cita  foreftae,  &  coram  eo  ter- 
minentur. 


XVni.  Omnes  autem  con- 
ftittudines  prapdi<^  &  liber- 
tat^,  quas  nos  conceffimus 
in  regno  tenendas,  quantum 
ad  nos  pertinet  erga  noftros, 
omnes  de  reeno  noftro,  tarn 
hici  quam  ckrici  bbfervent, 
quantum  ad  fe  pertinet  erga 
filOS. 


tarius  de  feudo  attac^iet  pla- 
^'  ihall  attach  pleas  of  the  fo- 
'^  reft  %  as  well  concerning 
^  vert  as  venifon,  and  ihall 
*^  prefent  the  pleas  or  of* 
**  fences  to  the  verderers  of 
*<  the  finreral  counties;  and 
<<  when  thev  ihall  be  enrolled 
^<  and  fealea  under  the  feals 
*'  of  the  verderers,  they  ihall 
<<  be  prefented  to  the  chief 
^<  forefter,  when  he  fliallcome 
^into  ttaofe  parts,  to  hold 
*^  pleas  of  theforeft,  and  (hall 
^^  be  determined  before  him» 

«XVm.  And  all  the  cut 
« toms  and  liberties  afore^ 
**raid,  wliich  we  have  grant^ 
<<  cd  to  be  holden  in  our 
<<  kingdom ;  as  much  as  be- 
<<  loiigs  to  *  us  towards  ottr 
**  vaflals,  all  of  our  kingdom, 
*^  as  well  laicks  as  deric!^, 
<<  ihall  obferve  as  much  as 
<«  as  belongs  to  them  towardi 
«  their  vaiUlsP/' 


o  May  ieixe  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ofFenden  to  make  them  appear. 
P  Then  ia  no  onniud  of  thia  charter  extant,  nor  any  copy  older  than  the  firft 
•f  Henry  UI. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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